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PKEFAOE. 


In pursuance of a general plan involving the produc- 
tion of a scries of works on the western half of North 
America, I present this delineation of its aboriginal in- 
habitants as the first. To the immense territory border- 
ing on the western ocean from Alaska to Darien, and in- 
cluding the whole of Mexico and Central America, I give 
arbitrarily, for want of a better, the name Pacific States. 
Stretching almost from pole to equator, and embracing 
within its limits nearly one tenth of the earth’s surface, 
this last Western Land offers to lovers of knowledge a 
new and enticing field ; and, although hitherto its several 
parts have been held somewhat asunder by the force 
of circumstances, yet are its occupants drawn by nature 
into nearness of relationship, and will be brought yet 
nearer by advancing civilization; the common oceanic 
highway on the one side, and the great mountain ram- 
parts on the other, both tending to this result. The 
characteristics of this vast domain, material and social, 
are comparatively unknown and are essentially peculiar. 
To its exotic civilization all the so-called older nations 
of the world have contributed of their energies; and 
this composite mass, leavened by its destiny, is now 
working out the new problem of its future. The modem 
history of .this West antedates that of the East by over 
a century, and although there may be apparent hetero- 
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geneity in the subject thus territorially treated, there is 
an apparent tendency toward ultimate unity. 

To some it may be of interest to know the nature and 
extent of my resources for writing so important a series 
of works. The books and manuscripts necessary for the 
task existed in no library in the world; hence, in 1859, 
I commenced collecting material relative to the Pacific 
States. After securing everything within my reach in 
America, I twice visited Europe, spending about two 
years in thorough researches in England and the chief 
cities of the Continent. Having exhausted every avail- 
able source, I was obliged to content myself with lying 
in wait for opportunities. Not long afterward, and at 
a time when the prospect of materially adding to my 
collection seemed anything but hopeful, the Bihlwteca 
Imperial de M4jico, of the unfortunate Maximilian, col- 
lected during a period of forty years by Don Jose Marfa 
Andrade, litterateur and publisher of the city of Mexico, 
was thrown upon the European market and furnished 
me about three thousand additional volumes. 

In 1869, having accumulated some sixteen thousand 
books, manuscripts, and pamphlets, besides maps and 
cumbersome files of Pacific Coast journals, I determined 
to go to work. But I soon found that, like Tantalus, 
while up to my neck in water, I was dying of thirst. 
The facts which I required were so copiously diluted 
with trash, that to follow different subjects through this 
trackless sea of erudition, in the exhaustive manner I 
had proposed, with but one life-time to devote to the 
work, was simply impracticable. In this emergency my 
friend, Mr Henry L. Oak, librarian of the collec- 
J rion, came to my relief. After many consultations, 
and not a few partial failures, a system of indexing the 
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subject-matter of the whole library was devised, suffi- 
ciently general to be practicable, and sufficiently partic- 
ular to direct me immediately to all my authorities on 
any given point. The system, on trial, stands the test, 
and the index when completed, as it already is for the 
twelve hundred authors quoted in this work, will more 
than double the practical value of the library. 

Of the importance of the task undertaken, I need 
not say that 1 have formed the highest opinion. At 
present the few grains of wheat are so hidden by 
the mountain of chaff as to be of comparatively little 
benefit to searchers in the various branches of learn- 
ing; and to sift and select from this mass, to extract 
from bulky tome and transient journal, from the archives 
of convent and mission, facts valuable to the scholar 
and interesting to the general reader; to arrange these 
facts in a natural order, and to present them in such a 
manner as to be of practical benefit to inquirers in the 
various branches of knowledge, is a work of no small 
import and responsibility. And though mine is the 
labor of the artisan rather than that of the artist, a forg- 
ing of weapons for abler hands to wield, a producing 
of raw materials for skilled mechanics to weave and 
color at will ; yet, iii undertaking to bring to light from 
sources innumerable essential facts, which, from the 
very shortness of life if from no other cause, must other- 
wise be left out in the physical and social generalizations 
which occupy the ablest minds, 1 feel that 1 engage in 
no idle pastime. 

A word as to the Nations of which this work is a de- 
scription, and my method of treating the subject. Abo- 
riginally, for a savage wilderness, there was here a dense 
population; particularly south qf the thirtieth parallel, 
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and along the border of the ocean north of that line. 
Before the advent of Europeans, this domain counted 
its aborigines by millions; ranked among its people 
every phase of primitive humanity, from the reptile- 
eating cave-dweller of the Great Basin, to the Aztec and 
Maya-Quiche civilization of the southern table-land, 
— a civilization, if we may credit Dr Draper, “ that 
might have instructed Europe,’’ a culture wantonly 
crushed by Spain, who therein “ destroyed races more 
civilized than herself.” 

Differing among themselves in minor particulars only, 
and bearing a general resemblance to the nations of east- 
ern and southern America; differing again, the whole, 
in character and cast of features from every other people 
of the world, we have here presented hundreds of 
nations and tongues, with thousands of beliefs and 
customs, wonderfully dissimilar for so segregated a 
humanity, yet wonderfully .alike for the inhabitants of 
a land that comprises within its limits nearly every phase 
of climate on the globe. At the touch of European 
civilization, whether Latin or Teutonic, these nations 
vanished; and their unwritten history, reaching back 
for thousands of ages, ended. All this time they had 
been coming and going, nations swallowing up nations, 
annihilating and being annihilated, amidst human con- 
vulsions and struggling civilizations. Their strange 
destiny fullilled, in an instant they disappear; and all 
we have of them, besides their material relics, is the 
glance caught in their hasty flight, which gives us a 
few customs and traditions, and a little mythological 
history. 

To gather and arrange in systematic compact form all 
that is known of these people; to rescue some facts, 
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perhaps, from oblivion, to bring others from inaccessible 
nooks, to render all available to science and to the 
general reader, is the object of this work. Necessarily 
some parts of it may be open to the charge of dryness; 
I have not been able to interlard my facts with interest- 
ing anecdotes for lack of space, and I have endeavored 
to avoid speculation, believing, as I do, the work of the 
collector and that of the theorizer to be distinct, and 
that he who attempts to establish some pet conjecture 
while imparting general information, can hardly be 
trusted for impartial statements. With respect to the 
territorial divisions of the first volume, which is con- 
fined to the Wild Tribes, and the necessity of giving 
descriptions of the same characteristics in each, there 
may be an appearance of repetition; but I trust this 
may be found more apparent than real. Although there 
are many similar customs, there are also many minor 
differences, and, as one of the chief difficulties of this 
volume was to keep it within reasonable limits, no delin- 
eation has been repeated where a nece.ssity did not ap- 
pear to exist. The second volume, which treats of the 
Civilized Nations, offers a more fascinating field, and 
with ample space and all existing authorities at hand, 
the fault is the writer’s if interest be not here combined 
with value. As regards Mythology, Languages, Antiq- 
uities, and Migrations, of which the three remaining 
volumes treat, it has been my aim to present clearly and 
concisely all knowledge extant on these subjects; and 
the work, as a*whole, is intended to embody all facts that 
have been preserved concerning these people at the time 
of their almost simultaneous discovery and disappear- 
ance. It, will be noticed that I have said little of the 
natives or their deeds since the coming of. the Euro- 
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peans; of their wars against invaders and among them- 
selves; of repartimientos, presidios, missions, reserva- 
tions, and other institutions for their conquest, conver- 
sion, protection, or oppression. My reason for this is 
that all the.se things, so far as they have any importance, 
belong to the modern history of the country and will 
receive due attention in a subsequent work. 

In these five volumes, besides information acquired 
from sources not therein named, are condensed the re- 
searches of twelve hundred writers, a list of who.se works, 

' with the edition used, is given in this volume. 1 
have endeavored to state fully and clearly in my text 
the substance of the. matter, and in reaching my conclu- 
sions to use due discrimination as to the respective value 
of different authorities. In the notes 1 give liberal quo- 
tations, both corroborative of the text, and touching points 
on which authors differ, together with complete references 
to all authorities, including some of little value, on each 
point, for the use of readers or writers who may either 
be dissatisfied with my conclusions, or may wish to in- 
vestigate any particular branch of the subject farther 
than my limits allow. 

I have given full credit to each of the many authors 
from whom I have taken material, and if, in a few in- 
stances, a scarcity of authorities has compelled me to 
draw somewhat largely on the few who have treated par- 
ticular points, I trust I shall be^ pardoned in view of 
the comprehensive nature of the work. Quotations 
are made .in the languages in which they are written, 
and great pains has been taken to avoid mutilation of 
the author’s words. As the books quoted form part of 
my private library, I have been able, by comparison 
with the originals, to carefully verify all references after 
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they were put in type; hence I may confidently hope 
that fewer errors have crept in than are usually found 
in works of such variety and extent. 

The labor involved in the preparation of these volumes 
will be appreciated by few. That expended on the first 
volume alone "with all the material before me, is more 
than equivalent to the well-directed efforts of one person 
for ten years. In the work of selecting, sifting, and ar- 
ranging my subject-matter, .! have called in the aid of a 
large corps of assistants, and, while de.siring to place on 
no one but myself any responsibility for the w'ork, either 
in style or matter, I would render just acknowledgment 
for the services of all; especially to the following gentle- 
men, for the efficient manner in which, each in his 
special department, they have devoted their energies and 
abilities to the carrying out of 'my plan; — to Mr T. 
Arundel-Harcourt, in the researches on the manners 
and customs of the Civilized Nations; to Mr Walter M. 
Fisher, in the investigaticn of Mythology ; to Mr Albert 
Goldschmidt, in the treatise on Language ; and to Mr 
Henry L. Oak, in the subject of Antiquities and Aborig- 
inal History. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ETHNOLOGICAL INTBODUCTION. 

Facts AND Theobibs — Hypotheses concebning Obioin — Unity op Race — 
Ditebsity of Rack — Spontaneous Gbnebation — Obioin op Animals and 
Plants— Pbimobdial Centbbs op Population— Distbibution op Plants 
AND Animals — Adaptability op Species to Locality — Classification 
OF Species — Ethnological Tests— Races op the Pacific — ^Fibst Inteb- 
coubse with Eubopeans. 

Facts are the raw material of science. They are to 
philosophy and history, what cotton and iron are to 
cloth and steam-engines. Like the raw material of the 
manufacturer, they form the bases of innumerable fabrics, 
are woven into many theories finely spun or coarsely 
spun, which wear out with time, become unfashionable, 
or else prove to be indeed true and fit, and as such re- 
main. This raw material of the scholar, like that of the 
manufacturer, is always a staple article; its substance 
never changes, its value never diminishes; whatever 
may be the condition of society, or howsoever advanced 
the mind, it is indispensable. Theories may be only for 
the day, but facts are for all time and for all science. 
When we remember that the sum of all knowledge is 
hut the sum of ascertained facts, and that every new 
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fact brought to light, preserved, and thrown into the 
general fund, is so much added to the world’s store of 
^owledge, — ^when we consider that, broad and far as our 
theories may reach, the realm of definite, tangible, ascer- 
•tained truth is still of so little extent, the imjx)itance 
of every never-so-insignificant acquisition is manifest. 
Compare any fact with the fancies which have been 
prevalent concerning it, and consider, I will not say 
their relative brilliance, but their relative importance. 
Take electricity, how many explanations have been 
^ven of the lightning and the thunder, yet there is but 
one fact; the atmosphere, how many howling demons 
have directed the tempest, how many smiling deities 
moved in the soft breeze. For the one all-sufilcient 
First Cause, how many myriads of gods have been set 
up; for every phenomenon how many causes have been 
invented ; with every truth how many untruths have 
contended, with every fact how many fancies. The 
profound investigations of latter-day philosophers are 
nothing but simple and laborious inductions from ascer- 
tained facts, facts concerning attraction, polarity, chemi- 
cal affinity and the like, for the explanation of which 
there are countless hyjx)theses, each hypothesis involving 
multitudes of si^eculations, all of which evaporate as the 
truth slowly crystallizes. Speculation is valuable to 
science only as it directs the mind into othenvise-undis- 
coverable paths ; but when the truth is found, there is 
an end to speculation. 

So much for fixets in general ; let us now look for a 
moment at the particular class of facts of which this 
work is a collection. 

The tendency of philosophic inquiry is more and more 
toward the origin of things. In the earlier stages of 
intellectual impulse, the mind is almost wholly absorbed 
in ministering to the necessities of the present; next, the 
mysterious uncertainty of the after life provokes inquiry, 
and contemplations of an eternity of the future command 
attention ; but not until knowledge is well advanced 
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does it appear that there is likewise an eternity of the ' 
past worthy of careful scrutiny, — without which scrutiny, 
indeed, the eternity of the future must forever remain 
a sealed, book. Standing as we do between these 
two eternities, our view limited to a narrow though 
gradually widening horizon, as nature unveils her mys- 
teries to our inquiries, an infinity spreads out in either 
direction, an infinity of minuteness no less than an 
infinity of immensity ; for hitherto, attempts to reach the 
ultimate of molecules, have proved as futile as attempts 
to reach the ultimate of masses. Now man, the noblest 
work of creation, the only reasoning creature, standing 
alone in the midst of this vast sea of undiscovered truth, — 
ultimate knowledge ever receding from his grasp, primal 
causes only thro\vn farther bsvck as proximate problems 
are solved, — man, in the study of mankind, must follow 
his researches in both of these directions, backward as 
well as forward, must indeed derive his whole knowl- 
edge of what man is and will be from what he has been. 
Thus it is that the study of mankind in its minuteness 
assumes the grandest proportions. Viewed in this light 
there is not a feature of primitive humanity without sig- 
nificance ; there is not a custom or characteristic of sav- 
age nations, however mean or revolting to us, from which 
important lessons may not be drawn. It is only from 
the study of barbarous and partially cultivated nations 
that we are able to comprehend man as a progressive 
being, and to recognize the successive stages through 
which our savage ancestors have passed on their way to 
civilization. With the natural philosopher, there is little 
thought as to the relative importance of the manifold 
works of creation. The tiny insect is no less an object 
of his patient scrutiny, than the wonderful and complex 
machinery of the cosmos. The lower races of men, in 
the study of humanity, he deems of as essential import- 
ance as the higher ; our present higher races being but 
the lower types of generations yet to come. 

Hence, if in the following pages, in the array of 
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minute facts incident to the successive peoples of which 
we speak, some of them appear small and unworthy of 
notice, let it he remembered that in nature there is no 
such thing as insignificance ; still less is there anything 
connected with man unworthy of our most careful study, 
or any peculiarity of savagism irrelevant to civilization. 

Different schools of naturalists maintain widely differ- 
ent opinions regarding the origin of mankind. Existing 
theories may be brolly divided into three categories; 
in the first two of which man is considered as a special 
creation, and in the third as a natural development from 
some lower type. The special-creation school is divided 
on the question of unity or diversity of race. The first 
party holds by the time-honored tradition, that all the 
nations of the earth are descended from a single human 
j»ir ; the second affirms, that by one creative act were pro- 
duced several special creations, each separate creation being 
the origin of a race, and each race primordially adapted 
to that part of the globe which it now inhabits. The third 
theory, that of the development school, denies that there 
ever were common centres of origin in organic creation; 
but claims that plants and animals generate spontane- 
ously, and that man is but the modification of some pre- 
existing animal form. 

The first hypothesis, the doctrine of the moncgenists, 
is ably supported by Latham, Prichard, and many other 
eminent ethnolo^sts of Europe, and is the favorite 
opinion of orthodox thinkers throughout Christendom. 
The human race, they say, having sprung from a single 
pair, constitutes but one stock, though subject to various 
modifications. Anatomically, there is no difference be- 
tween a Negro and a European. The color of the skin, 
the texture of the hair, the convolutions of the brain, 
and all other peculiarities, may be attributed to heat, 
moisture, and food. Man, though capable of subduing 
the world to himself, and of making his home under 
climates and circumstances the most diverse, is none the 
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less a child of nature, acted upon and molded by those 
conditions which he attempts to govern. Climate, peri- 
odicities of nature, material surroundings, habits of 
thought and modes of life, acting through a long series 
of ages, exercise a powerful influence upon the . human 
physical organization; and yet man is perfectly created 
for any sphere in which he may dwell ; and is governed 
in his condition by choice rather than by coercion. 
Articulate language, which forms the great line of de- 
marcation between the human and the brute creation, 
may be traced in its leading characteristics to one com- 
mon source. The differences between the races of men 
are not specific differences. The greater part of the 
flora and fauna of America, those of the circumpolar 
regions excepted, are essentially dissimilar to those of 
the old world; while man in the new world, though 
bearing traces of high antiquity, is specifically identical 
with all the races of the earth. It is well known that 
the hybrids of plants and of animals do not possess the 
power of reproduction, while in the intermixture of the 
races of men no such sterility of progeny can be found ; 
and therefore, as there are no human hybrids, there are 
no separate human races or species, but all are one fam- 
ily. Besides being consistent with soimd reasoning, this 
theory can bring to its support the testimony of the 
sacred writings, and an internal evidence of a creation 
divine and spiritual, which is sanctioned by tradition, 
and confirmed by most philosophic minds. Man, 
unlike animals, is the direct offspring of the Creator, 
and as such he alone continues to derive his inhqtrit- 
ance from a divine source. The Hebraic record, con- 
tinue the monogenists, is the only authentic solution of 
the origin of all things; and its history is not only fully 
sustained by science, but it is upheld by the traditions 
of the most ancient barbarous nations, whose mythology 
strikingly resembles the Mosaic account of the creation, 
the deluge, and the distribution of peoples. The Semitic 
family alone were civilized from the be^nning. A pe- 
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culiar people, constantly upheld by special act of Provi- 
dence from falling into paganism, they alone possessed a 
true knowledge of the mystery of creation. A universal 
necessity for some form of worship, a belief inherent in 
all mankind, -in an omnipotent deity and a life beyond 
the grave, point to a common origin and prophesy a 
common destiny. This much for the monogenists. 

The second hypothesis, that of the polygenists, holds 
that there was not one only, but several independent 
creations, each giving birth to the essential, unchangeable 
peculiarities of a separate i-ace ; thus constituting a di- 
versity of species with primeval adaptation to their 
geographical distribution. Morton, Agassiz, Gliddon, 
and others in America, stand sponsors for this theory. 
The physiological differences of race, they siiy, which 
separate mankind into clas.sc8, do not result from climatic 
surroundings, but are inherited from original pnygenitors. 
They point to marked characteristics in various ixjoples 
which have remained unchanged for a period of four 
thousand years. In phice of controverting divine reve- 
lation, they claim that Mosaic history is the history of a 
single race, and not the history of all mankind ; that the 
record itself contains an implied existence of other races; 
and that the distribution of the various species or races 
of men, according to their relative organisms, was jMirt 
of the creative act, and of no less importance than was 
the act of creation. 

. The thinl hyix)thesis, derived mainly from the writ- 
ings of Lamarck, Darwin, and Huxley, is based upon the 
principle of evolution. All existing species are develop- 
ments of some, preexisting form, which in like manner 
descended by true generation from a form still lower. 
Man, say they, bears no impress of a divine original that is 
not common to brutes; he is but an animal, more perfectly 
developed through natural and sexual selection. Com- 
mencing with the spontaneous generation of the lowest 
types of vegetable and animal life, — as the accumulation 
ot mold upon food, the swarming of maggots in meat, 
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the infusorial animalcules in water, the generation of 
insect life in decaying vegetable substances, — ^the birth of 
one form ariring out of the decay of another, the slow 
and gradual unfolding from a lower to a higher sphere, 
acting through a long succession of ages, culminate in the 
grandeur of intellectual manhood. Thus ,much for this 
life, while the hope of a like continued prc^ess is enter- 
tained for the life to come. While the tendency of variety 
in organic forms is to decrease, argue these latter-day 
naturalists, individuals increase in a proportion greater 
than the provisional means of support. A predomi- 
nating species, under favorable circumstances, rapidly 
multiplies, crowding out and annihilating opposing spe- 
cies. ' There is therefore a constant struggle for existence 
in nature, in which the strongest, those best fitted to live 
and improve their species, prevail; while the deformed 
and ill-favored are destroyed. In courtship and sexual 
selection the war for precedence continues. Throughout 
nature the male is the wooer; he it is who is armed for 
fight, and provided with musical organs and ornamental 
appendages, with which to cliarm the fair one. The 
savage and the wild beast alike secure their mate over 
the mangled form of a vanquished lival. In this man- 
ner the more highly favored of either sex arc mated, 
and natural selections made, by which, better ever pro- 
ducing better, the species in its constant variation is 
constantly improved. Many remarkable resemblances 
may be seen between man and the inferior animals. In 
embryonic development, in physical structure, in material 
composition and the function of organs, man and animals 
are strikingly alike. And, in the possession of that 
immaterial nature which more widely separates the 
human from the brute creation, the ‘ reasonable soul ’ 
of man is but an evolution from brute instincts. The 
difference in the mental faculties of man and ani- 
mals is immense; but the high culture which belongs to 
man has been slowly developed, and there is plainly a 
wider separation between the mental power of the lowest 
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zoSphyte and the highest ape, than between the most 
intellectual ape and the least intellectual man. Physi- 
cally and mentally, the man-like ape and the ape-like 
man sustain to each other a near relationship; while 
between the mammal and* the mollusk there exists the 
greatest possible dissimilarity. Articulate language, it 
is true, acting upon the brain, and in turn being acted 
upon to the improvement of both, belongs only to man ; 
yet animals are not devoid of expedients for express- 
ing feeling and emotion. It has been observed that no 
brute ever fashioned a tool for a special purpose; but 
some anim als crack nuts with a stone, and an accident- 
ally splintered flint naturally su^sts itself as the first 
instrument of primeval man. The chief difficulty lies 
in the high state of moral and intelleetual power which 
may be attained by man; yet this same progressive 
principle is likewise found in brutes. Nor need we 
blush for our origin. The nations now most civilized 
were once barbarians. Our ancestors were sava^s, who, 
with tangled hair, and glaring eyes, and blood-besmeared 
hmids, devoured man and beast alike. Surely a re- 
spectable gorilla lineage stands no unfavorable compari- 
son. 

Between the first and the last of these three rallying 
points, a whole continent of debatable land is spread, 
stretching from the most conservative orthodoxy to the 
most scientific liberalism. Niunberless arguments may 
be advanced to sustain any given position; and not un- 
frequently the same analogies are brought forward to 
prove propositions directly oppugnant. As has been ob- 
served, each school ranks among its followers the ablest 
men of science of the day. These men do not differ in 
minor particulars only, meeting in general upon one 
broad, common platform; on tlie contrary, they find 
themselves unable to agree as touching any one thing, 
except that man is, and that he is surrounded by those 
climatic influences best suited to his organization. Any 
one of these theories, if substantiated, is the death-blow 
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of the others. The first denies any diverdty of species 
in creation and all immutability of race; the second 
denies a unity of species and the possibility of change 
in race; the third denies all special acts of creation and, 
like the first, all immutability -of race. 

The question respecting the origin of animals and 
plants has likewise undergone a similar flux of beliefs, 
but with different result. Whatever the conclusions 
may be with regard to the origin of man, naturalists of 
the present day very generally agree, that there was no 
one universal centre of propagation for plants and ani- 
mals; but that the same conditions of soil, moisture, 
heat, and geographical situation, always produce a simi- 
larity of species ; or, what is equivalent, that there were 
many priitfary centres, each originating species, which 
spre^ out from these centres and covered the earth. 
This doctrine was held by early naturalists to be irrecon- 
cilable with the Scripture account of the creation, and 
was therefore denounced as heretical. Linnaeus and his 
contemporaries drew up a pleasing picture, assigning the 
birth-place of all fonns of life to one particular fertile 
.spot, situated in a genial climate, and so diversified with 
lofty mountains and declivities, as to present all the 
various temperatures requisite for the sustenance of the 
different species of animal and vegetable life. The most 
exuberant types of flora and fauna are found within the 
tropical regions, decreasing in richness and profusion 
towards either pole ; while man in his greatest perfection 
occupies the temperate zone, degenerating in haimony of 
features, in physical s;yTnmetry, and in intellectual vigor 
in either direction. Within this temperate zone is placed 
the hypothetical cradle of the human race, varying in 
locality according to religion and tradition. The Cau- 
casians are referred for their origin to Mount Caucasus, 
the Mongolians to Mount Altai, and the Africans , to 
Mount Atlas. Three primordial centres of population 
have been assigned to the three sons of Noah, — Arabia, 
the Semitic; India, the Japetic; and Egypt, the Hamitic 
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centre. Thibet, and the mountains surrounding the Gobi 
desert, have been designated as the point from which a 
general distribution was made ; while the sacred ^vritings 
mention four rich and beautiful valleys, two of which are 
watered by the Tigris and Euphrates, as the birth-place 
of man. It was formerly believed that in the beginning, 
the primeval ocean covered the remaining portion of the 
globe, and that from this central spot the waters receded, 
thereby extending the limits of terrestrial life. 

Admitting the unity of origin, conjecture points with 
apparent reason to the regions of Armenia and of Iran, 
in western Asia, as the cradle of the human race. De- 
parting from this geographical centre, in the directions 
of the extremities of the continent, the race at first , de- 
generated in proportion to distance. Civilization was for 
many ages confined within these central limits, until by 
slow degrees, paths were marked out to the eastward and 
to the westward, terminating the one upon the eastern 
coast of Asia, and the other upon the American shores 
of the Pacific. 

Concerning the distribution of plants and animals, 
but one general opinion is now sustained with any de- 
gree of reason. The beautifully varied systems of vege- 
tation with which the habitable earth is clothed, springing 
up in rich, spontaneous abundance ; the botanical centres 
of corresponding latitudes producing resemblance in gen- 
era without identity of species; their inability to cross 
high mountains or wide seas, or to pass through inhospi- 
table zones, or in any way to spread far from the original 
centre, — all show conclusively the impossibility that such 
a multitude of animal and vegetable tribes, with char- 
acters so diverse, could have derived their origin from 
the same locality, and disappearing entirely from their 
original birth-place, sprung forth in some remote part of 
the globe. Linnmus, and many others of his time, held 
that all telluric tribes, in common with mankind, sprang 
from a single pair, and descended from the stock whicL 
was preserved by Noah. Subsequently this opinion was 
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modified, giving to each species an origin in some certain 
spot to which it was particularly adapted by nature; and 
it was supposed that from these primary centres, through 
secondary causes, there was a general difiusion through- 
out the surrounding regions. 

A comparison of the entomology of the old world and 
the' new, shows that the genera and species of insects are 
for the most part peculiar to the localities in which they 
are found. Birds and marine animals, although unre- 
stricted in their movements, seldom wander far from 
specific centres. With regard to wild beasts, and the 
larger animals, insurmountoble difiiculties present them- 
selves; so that we may infer that the systems of animal 
life are indigenous to the great zoblc^ical provinces 
where they are found. 

On the other hand, the harmony which exists be- 
tween the oi^anism of man and the methods by which 
nature meets his requirements, tends conclusively to 
show that the world in its variety was made for man, 
and that man is made for any portion of the earth in 
which he may be found. Whencesoever he comes, or 
howsoever he reaches his dwelling-place, he always finds it 
prepared for him. On the icy banks of the Arctic Ocean, 
where mercury freezes and the ground never softens, the 
Eskimo, wrapped in furs, and burrowing in the earth, 
revels in grease and train-oil, sustains vitality by eating 
raw flesh and whale-fat; while the naked inter-tropical 
man luxuriates in life under a burning sun, where ether 
boils and reptiles shrivel upon the hot stone over which 
they attempt to crawl. The watery fruit and shading 
vegetation would be as useless to the one, as the heating 
food and animal clothing would be to the other. 

The capability of man to endure all climates, his om- 
nivorous habits, and his powers of locomotion, enable 
him to roam at will over the earth. He ■was endowed 
with intelligence wherewith* to invent methods of migra- 
tion and means of protection from unfavorable climatic 
influence, and with capabilities for existing in almost 
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any part of the world ; so that, in the economy of nature 
the necessity did not exist with regard to man for that 
diversity of creation which was deemed requisite in the 
case of plants and animiils. 

The classification of man into species or races, so as 
to be able to designate by his oi^anization the family to 
which he belongs, jvs well as the question of his origin, 
has been the subject of great diversity of opinion, from 
the fact that the various forms so graduate into each 
other, that it is impossible to determine which is species 
and which variety. Attempts have indeed been made 
at divisions of men into classes according to their pri- 
meval and permanent physiological structure, but what 
uniformity can be expected from such a classification 
among naturalists who cannot so much as agree what is 
primeval and what permanent ? 

The tests applied by ethnologists for distinguishing the 
race to which an individual Ijelongs, are the color of the 
skin, the size and shape of the skull, — determined gen- 
erally by the facial angle, — the texture of the hair, and 
the character of the features. The structure of language, 
also, has an important bearing upon the affinity of races; 
and is, with some ethnologists, the primary criterion in 
the classification of species. The facial angle is deter- 
mined by a line drawn from the forehead to the 
front of the upper jaw, intersected by a horizontal line 
passing over the middle of the ear. The facial angle 
of a European is estimated at 85", of a Negro at 75", 
and of the ape at 60". Representations of an adult 
Troglodyte measure 35°, and of a Satyr 30°. Some 
writers classify according to one or several of these tests, 
others consider them all in arriving, at their conclusions. 

Thus, Virey divides the human family into two 
parts: those with a facial angle of from eighty-five 
to ninety degrees, — embracing- the Caucasian, Mongo- 
lian, and American; and those with a facial angle of 
from seventy -five to eighty -two degrees, — including 
the Malay, Negro, and Hottentot. Cuvier and Jaquinot 
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make three classes, placing the Malay and American 
among the subdivisions of the Mongolian. Kant makes 
four divisions under four colors: white, black, copper, and 
olive. Linnaeus also makes four: European, whitish; 
American, coppery; Asiatic, tawny; and African, black. 
Buffon makes live divisions and Blumenbach five. Blu- 
menbach’s classification is based upon cranial admeasure* 
ments, complexion, and texture of the hair. His divis- 
ions are Caucasian or Aryan, Mongolian, Ethiopian, 
Malay, and American. Lesson makes six divisions ac- 
cording to colors: white, dusky, orange, yellow, red, 
and black. Bory de St Vincent arranges fifteen stocks 
under three classes which are differenced by hair: Euro- 
pean straight hair, American straight hair, and crisped 
or curly hair. In like manner Prof. Zeune designates 
his divisions under three types of crania for the eastern 
hemisphere, and three for the western, namely, high 
skulls, broad skulls, and long skulls. Hunter chassifies 
the human family under seven species; Agassiz makes 
eight; Pickering, eleven; Desmoulins, sixteen; and 
Crawford, sixty-three. Dr Latham, considered by many 
the chief exponent of the science of cthnolc^ in En- 
gland, classifies the different races under three primary 
divisions, namely: Mongolidae, Atlantidm, and Japetidaj. 
Prichard makes three principal types of cranial conforma- 
tion, which he denominfites respectively, the civilized 
races, the nomsidic or wandering races, and the savage 
or hunting races. Agassiz designates the races of men 
according to the zoological provinces which they respect- 
ively occupy. Thus the Arctic realm is inhabited by 
Hyperboreans, the Asiatic by Mongols, the European 
by white men, the American by American Indians, the 
African by black races, and the East Indian, Australian 
and Polynesian by their respective peoples. 

Now when we consider the wide differences between 
naturalists, not only as to what constitutes race and 
species, — if there be variety of species in the human 
family, — ^but also in the assignment of peoples and indi- 
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viduals to their respective categories under the direction 
of the given tests; when we see the human race classi- 
fied under from one to sixty -three distinct species, 
according to individual opinions; and when we see that 
the several tests which govern classification are by no 
means satisfactory, and that those who have made this 
subject the study of their lives, cannot agree as touching 
the fundamental characteristics of such classification — 
we cannot but conclude, either that there are no abso- 
lute lines of separation between the various members of 
the human family, or that thus far the touchstone by 
which such separation is to be made remains undis- 
covered. 

The color of the human skin, for example, is no cer- 
tain guide in classification. Microscopists have ascer- 
tained that the normal colorations of the skin are not the 
results of organic differences in race ; that complexions 
are not permanent physical characters, but are sub- 
ject to change. Climate is a cause of physical differ- 
ences, and frequently in a single tribe may be found 
shades of color extending through all the various transi- 
tions from black to white. In one people, part occupying 
a cold mountainous region, and part a heated low- 
land, a marked difference in color is always perceptible. 
Peculiarities in the texture of the hair are likewise no 
proof of race. The hair is more sensibly aflected by 
the action of the climate than the skin. Every degree 
of color and crispation may be found in the Euro- 
pean family alone; and even ambng the frizzled locks 
of negroes every gradation appears, from crisped to 
flowing hair. The growth of the beard may be cul- 
tivated or retarded according to the caprice of the indi- 
vidual ; and in those tribes which are characterized by an 
absence or thinness of beard, may be found the practice, 
continued for ages, of carefully plucking out all traces 
of beard at the age of puberty. No physiological de- 
formities have been discovered which prevent any people 
from cultivating a beard if such be their pleasure. The 
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conformation of the cranium is often peculiar to habits 
of rearing the young, and may be modified by acci- 
dental or artificial causes. The most eminent scholars 
now hold the opinion that the size and shape of the skull 
has far less influence upon the intelligence of the indi- 
vidual than the quality and convolutions of the brain. 
The structure of language, especially when offered in 
evidence supplementary to that of physical science, is 
most important in establishing • a relationship between 
races. Hut it should be borne in mind that languages 
are acquired, not inherited ; that they are less permanent 
than living organisms ; that they are constantly changing, 
merging into each other, one dialect dying out and an- 
other springing into existence; that in the migrations of 
nomadic tribes, or in the arrival of new nations, although 
languages may for a time preserve their severalty, they 
are at last obliged, from necessity, to yield to the as- 
similating influences which constantly surround them, 
and become merged into the dialects of neighboring 
clans. And on the other hand, a counter influence 
is exercised upon the absorbing dialect. The dialectic 
fusion of two communities results in the partial disap- 
pearance of Ijoth languages, so that a constant assimilation 
and dissimilation is going on. “ The value of language,” 
says Latham, “ has been overrated and Whitney 
affirms that “language is no infallible sign of race;” 
although both of these authors give to lai guage the first 
place as a test of national affinities. Language is not a 
physiological characteristic, but an acquisition; and as 
such should be used with care in the classification of 
species. 

Science, during the last half century, has unfolded 
many important secrets; has tamed impetuous elements, 
called forth power and life from the hidden recesses of 
the earth ; has aroused the slumbering ener^es of both 
mental and material force, changed the currents of 
thought, emancipated the intellect from religious tran- 
scendentalism, and spread out to the broad light of open 
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day a vast sea of truth. Old-time beliefs have had to 
give place. The debris of one exploded dogma is scarcely 
cleared away before we are startled with a request for 
the yielding up of another long juid dearly cherished 
opinion. And in the attempt to read the book of hu- 
manity JUS it comes fresh from the impress of nature, to 
trace the history of the human race, by means of moral 
and physical characteristics, backward through all its 
intricate windings to its source, science has accomplished 
much; but the attempt to solve the great problem of 
human existence, by analogous comparisons of man with 
man, and man with animals, has so far been vain and 
futile in the extreme. 

I would not be understood as attempting captiously to 
decry the noble efforts of learned men to solve the prob- 
lems of nature. For who can tell wluit may or may 
not be found out by inquiry? Any classification, more- 
over, and any attempt at classification, is better than 
none; and in drawing attention to the uncertainty of 
the conclusions arrived at by science, I but reiterate 
the opinions of the most profound thinkers of the day. 
It is only shallow and flippant scientists, so called, 
who arbitrarily force deductions from mere po.stulates, 
and with one sweeping assertion strive to annihilate all 
history and tradition. They attempt dogmatically to set 
up a reign of intellect in opposition to that of the Author 
of intellect. Terms of vituperation and contempt with 
which a certain class of writers interlard their sophisms, 
as applied to those holding different opinions, Jire alike 
an offense against good taste and sound reasoning. 

Notwithstanding all these failures to e.stablish rules 
by which mankind may be divided into classes, there 
yet remains the stubborn fact that diflerences do exist, 
as palpable as the difference between daylight and 
darkness. These differences, however, are so played 
upon by change, that hitherto the scholar has been un- 
able to transfix those elements which appear to him 
permanent and characteristic. For, as Drjiper remarks, 
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“ the permanence of organic forms is altogether depend- 
ent on the invariability of the material conditions under 
which they live. Any variation therein, no matter how 
insignificant it might be, would be forthwith followed by 
a corresponding variation in form. The present invari- 
ability of the world of organization is the direct conse- 
quence of the physical equilibrium, and so it will con- 
tinue as long as the mean temperature, the annual supply 
of light, the composition of the air, the distribution of 
water, oceanic and atmospheric currents, and other such 
Agencies, remain unaltered ; but if any one of these, or 
of a hundred other incidents that might bo mentioned, 
should suffer modification, in an instant the fanciful doc- 
trine of the immutability of species would be brought to 
its true value.” 

The American Indians, their origin and consanguinity, 
h.ave, from the days of Columbus to the present time 
proved no less a knotty question. Schoolmen and scien- 
tists count their theories by hundreds, each sustaining 
some pet conjecture, with a logical clearness equaled 
only by the facility with which he demolishes all the 
rest. One proves their origin by holy writ; another 
by the writings of ancient philosophers ; another by the 
sage sayings of the Fathers. One discovers in them 
Phoenician merchants; another, the ten lost tribes of 
Israel. They are tracked with equal certainty from 
Scandinavia, from Ireland, from Iceland, from Green- 
land, .across Bering Strait, across the northern Pacific, 
the southern Pacific, from the Polynesian Islands, from 
Australia, from Africa. Venturesome Carthaginians were 
thrown upon the eastern shore ; Japanese junks on the 
western. The breezes that wafted hither America’ s primo- 
genitors are still blowing, and the ocean currents by which 
they came cease not yet to flow. The finely spun webs of 
logic by which these fancies are maintained would prove 
amusing, did not the profound earnestness of their re- 
spective advocates render them ridiculous. Acosta, who 
studied the subject for nine years in Peru, concludes 
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that America was the Ophir of Solomon. Aristotle re- 
lates that the Carthaginians in a voyage were carried to 
an unknown island ; whereupon Florian, Gomara, Oviedo, 
and others, are satisfied that the island was Espafiola. 
“ Who are these that fly like clouds,” exclaims Esaias, 
“or like doves to their windows?” Scholastic sages 
answer, Columbus is the cdumba or dove here prophesied. 
Alexo Vanegas shows that America was peopled by Car- 
thaginians; Anahuac being but another name for Anak. 
Besides, both nations practiced picture-writing; both 
venerated fire and water, wore skins of animals, pierced 
the ears, ate dogs, drank to excess, telegraphed by means 
of fires on hills, wore all their finery on going to war, 
poisoned their arrows, beat drums and shouted in battle. 
Garcia found a man in Peru who had seen a rock with 
something very like Greek letters engraved upon it; six 
hundred years after the apotheosis of Hercules, Coleo 
made a long voyage; Homer knew of the ocean; the 
Athenians waged war with the inhabitants of Atlantis; 
hence the American Indians were Greeks. Lord Kings- 
borough proves conclusively that these same American 
Indians were Jews: because their “symbol of inno- 
cence ” was in the one case a fa>vn and in the other a 
lamb; because of the law of Moses, “ considered in ref- 
erence to the custom of sacrificing children, which ex- 
isted in Mexico and Peru;” because “the fears of tumults 
of the people, famine, pestilence, and warlike invasions, 
were exactly the same as those entertained by the Jews 
if they failed in the performance of any of their ritual 
observances;” because “ the education of children com- 
menced amongst the Mexicans, as with the Jews, at an 
exceedingly early age;” because “beating with a stick 
was a very common punishment amongst the Jews,” as 
well as among the Mexicans; because the priesthood of 
both nations “ was hereditary in a certain family;” be- 
cause both were inclined to. pay great respect to lucky 
or unlucky omens, such as the screeching of the owl, 
the sneezing of a person in company,” etc., and because 
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of a hundred other equally sound and relevant argu- 
ments. Analogous reasoning to this of Lord Kings- 
borough’s was that of the Merced Indians of California. 
Shortly after the discovery of the Yosemite Valley, 
tidings reached the settlers of Mariposji that certain 
chiefs luvd united with intent to drop down from their 
mountain stronghold and annihilate them. To show 
the Indians the uselessness of warring upon white men, 
these chieftains were invited to visit the city of San 
Francisco, where, from the number and superiority of 
the people that they would there behold, they should 
become intimidated, and thereafter maintain i)eace. But 
contrary to the most reasonable expectations, no sooner had 
the dusky delegates returned to their home than a coun- 
cil was called, and the Jissembled warriors were informed 
that they need have no fear of these strangers: “ For,” 
said the envoys, “the j)eoplcof the great city of San Fran- 
cisco are of a difterent tribe from these white settlers of 
MariposJi. Their manners, their customs, their language, 
their dress, are all difterent. They wear black coats tind 
high hats, and are not able to walk along the smoothest 
path without the aid of a stick.” 

There are many advocates for an Asiatic origin, both 
among ancient and modem si)eculators. Favorable 
winds and currents, the short distance between islands, 
traditions, both Chinese and Indian, refer the peopling of 
America to that quarter. Similarity in color, features, 
religion, reckoning of time, absence of a heavy beard, 
and innumerable other comparisons, are drawn by en- 
thusiastic advocates, to support a Mongolian origin. The 
same arguments, in whole or in part, are used to prove 
that America wjus peopled by Egyptians, by Ethiopians, 
by French, English, Trojans, Frisians, Scythians; and 
also that different parts were settled by difterent peoples. 
The test of language has been applied with equal fticility 
and enthusiasm to Egyptian, Jew, Phoenician, Cartha- 
ginian, Spaniard, Chinese, Japanese, and in fiict to nearly 
all the nations of the earth. A complete review of 
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theories and opinions concerning the origin of the In- 
dians, I propose to give in another phice ; not that intrin- 
sically they are of much value, except as showing the 
difterent fancies of difterent men and times. Fancies, I 
say, for modern scholars, Avith the aid of all the new rev- 
elations of science, do not appear in their investigations 
to arri^■e one whit nearer an indubitable conclusion. 

It was obvious to the Europeans when they fii'st 
beheld the natives of America, that these were unlike 
the intellectual white-skinned race of Euroiie, the bar- 
barous blacks of Africa, or any nation or people which 
they had hitherto encountered, j-et were strikingly like 
each other. Into whatsoever part of the new'ly discov- 
ered lands they penetrated, they found a people seemingly 
one in color, physiognomy, customs, and in mental and 
social ti'aits. Their vestiges of antiquity and their lan- 
guages presented a coincidence which was generally 
observed by early travelers. Hence physical and psy- 
chological comparisons are advanced to prove ethno- 
logical resemblances among all the peoples of America, 
and that they meanwhile iK>ssess common i)eculiarities 
totally distinct from the nations of the old world. 
Morton and his confreres, the originators of the Amer- 
ican homogeneity theory, even go so far as to claim for 
the American man an origin as indigenous as that of 
the fauna and flora. They classify all the tribes of 
America, excepting only the Eskimos who wandered over 
from Asia, as the American race, and divide it into the 
American family and the Toltecan family. Blumenbach 
classifies the Americans as a distinct species. The 
American Mongolidre of Hr Latham are divided into 
Eskimos and American Indians. Dr Morton perceives 
the same characteristic lineaments in the hice of the 
Fuegian and the Mexican, and in tribes inhabiting the 
Rocky Mountains, the Mississippi Valley, and Florida. 
The siime osteological structure, swarthy color, straight 
hair, meagre beard, obliquely cornered eyes, prominent 
cheek bones, and thick lips are common to them all. 
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Dr Latham describes bis American Mongolidae as exer- 
cising upon the world a material rather than a moral 
influence ; giving them meanwhile a color, neither a true 
white nor a jet black; hair straight and black, rarely 
light, sometimes curly; eyes sometimes oblique; a broad, 
flat face and a retreating forehesid. Dr Prichard con- 
siders the American race, psychologically, as neither 
superior nor inferior to other primitive races of the 
world. Bory do St Vincent classifles Americans into 
five species,, including the Eskimos. I’he Mexicans 
he considers Jis cognate with the Malays. Humboldt 
characterizes the nations of America as one race, by 
their straight glos.sy hair, thin beard, swarthy com- 
plexion, and cranial fonnation. Schoolcraft makes four 
groups; the first extending .across the northern end of 
the continent; the second, tribes living cast of the Mis- 
sissippi; the third, those between the Mississippi and the 
Rocky ^Mountains; and the fourth, those west of the 
Rocky Mountains. All these ho subdivides into thirty- 
seven families; but so far jxs those on the Pacific Coast 
are concerned, he might as reasonably have made of 
them twice or half the number. 

All writers agree in giving to the nations of America 
a remote antiquity; all admit that there exists a greater 
uniformity between them than is to be found in 
the old world; many deny that all are one race. 
There is undoubtedly a prevailing uriifonnity in those 
physical characteristics which govern classifie^ation ; but 
this unifonnity goes as far to prove one universal race 
throughout the world, as it does to prove a race iieculiar 
to America. Traditions, ruins, moral and physical pecu- 
liarities, all denote for Americans a remote antiquity. 
The action of a climate peculiar to America, and of 
natural surioundings common to all the people of the 
continent, could not fail to produce in time a similarity 
of physiological structure. 

The impression of a New World individuality of race 
was no doubt strengthened in the eyes of the Conquerors, 
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and in the mind of the train of writers that followed, by 
the fact, that the newly discovered tribes were more like 
each other than were any other peoples they had ever 
before seen ; and at the same time very much unlike any 
nation whatever of the old world. And so any really 
existing physical distinctions among the American stocks 
came to be overlooked or undervalued. Darwin, on the 
authority of Elphinstone, observes that in India, “ al- 
though a newly arrived European cannot at first distin- 
guish the various native races, yet they soon appear to 
him entirely dissimilar; and the Hindoo cannot at first 
perceive any difierence between the several European 
nations.” 

It has been observed by Prof, von Martins that the lit- 
erary and architectural remains of the civilized tribes of 
America indicate a higher degree of intellectual eleva- 
tion than is likely to be found in a nation emerging 
from bai’barism. In their sacerdotal ordinances, privi- 
leged orders, regulated des[X)tisms, codes of law, and 
forms of government are found clear indications of a 
relapse from civilization to barbarism. Chateaubriand, 
from the same premises, develops a directly opjxxsite 
conclusion, and jxirceives in all this high antiquity and 
civilization only a praiseworthy evolution from primeval 
barbarism. 

Thus arguments drawn from a comparison of parallel 
traits in tlie moral, social, or physical condition of man 
should be received with allowance, for man has much in 
common not only with man, but with animals. Vari- 
ations in lx)dily structure and mental faculties are gov- 
erned by general laws. The great variety of climate 
which characterizes America could not fail to produce 
various habits of life. The half-torpid Hyperborean, 
the fierce Avarrior-hunter of the vast interior forests, the 
slu^ish, swarthy native of the tropics, and the intelli- 
gent Mexican of the table-land, slowly developing into 
civilization under the refining influences of arts and 
letters, — all these indicate variety in the unity of the 
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American race; while the insulation of American na- 
tions, and the general characteristics incident to jxiculiar 
physical conditions could not fail to produce a unity in 
their variety. 

The races of the Pacific States embrace all the va- 
rieties of species known as American under any of the 
classifications mentioned. Thus, in the five divisions 
of Blurnenbach, the Eskimos of the north would come 
under the fourth division, which embraces Malays and 
Polynesians, and which is distinguished by a high 
square skull, low forehead, short broad nase, and pro- 
jecting jaws. To his fifth class, the American, which 
he subdivides into the American family and the Tol- 
tecan family, he gives a small skull with a high apex, 
flat on the occiput, high cheek bones, receding forehead, 
aquiline nose, large mouth, and tumid lips. Morton, 
although he makes twenty-two divisions in all, classifies 
Americans in the same manner. The Polar family he 
characterizes as brown in color, short in statui’c, of thick, 
clumsy proportions, with a short neck, large head, flat 
face, small nose, and eyes disposed to obliquity. He 
perceives an identity of nice among all the other stocks 
iTOin Mount St Elias to Patagonia; though he designates 
the semi-civilized trilxjs of Mexico and Peru as the 
Toltecan family, and the sjivagc nsitions tis the Appala- 
chian branch of the Americsin family. Dr Prichard 
makes three divisions of the tribes bordering the Pacific 
between Mount St Eliius and Cajxs St Lucas : the tribes 
from the borders of the Eskimos southward to Van- 
couver Island institute the first division; the tribes 
of Oregon and Wiishington, the second; and the tribes 
of Upper and Lower California, the third. Pickering 
assigns the limits of the American, Malay, or Toltecan 
family to California and western Mexico. He is of the 
opinion that they crossed from southeastern Asia by w!iy 
of the islands of the Pacific, and landed upon this con- 
tinent south of San Francisco, there being no traces of 
them north of this point; while the Mongolians found 
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their way from northeastern Asia across Bering Strait. 
The Californians, therefore, he calls Malays; and the 
inhabitants of Vancouver Island, British Columbia, 
Washington, and Oregon, he classifies as Mongolians. 
Californians, in the eyes of this traveler, differ from 
their northern neighbors in complexion and physiog- 
nomy. The only physiological test that Mr Pickering 
was able to apply in order to distinguish the Polynesian in 
San Francisco from the native Californian, was that 
the hair of the former was wavy, while that of the latter 
was straight. Both have more hair than the Oregon- 
ian. The skin of the Malay of the Polynesian Islands, 
and that of the Californian are alike, soft and very 
dark. Three other analogous chanicteristics were dis- 
covered by Mr Pickering. Both have an open coun- 
tenance, one wife, and no tomahawk ! On the other hand, 
the Mongolian from Asia, and the Oregonian are of a 
lighter complexion, and exhibit the same general resem- 
blances that are seen in the Amerieanand Asiatic Eskimos. 

In general the Toltecan family may be described as of 
good stature, well proportioned, rather above medium size, 
of a light copjMJr color; as having long black obliquely 
pointed eyes, regular white teeth, glossy black hair, thin 
beard, prominent cheek lx)nes, thick lips, large aquiline 
nose, and retreating forehead. A gentle expression about 
the mouth is blended with severity and melancholy in 
the upj)er jwrtion of the face. They are brave, cruel 
in WJir, sanguinary in religion, and revengeful. They 
are intelligent; iK).ssess minds well adapted to the pursuit 
of knowledge; and, at the time of the arrival of the 
Spaniards, were well advanced in history, architect- 
ure, mathematics, and astronomy. They constructed 
aqueducts, extracted metals, carved images in gold, 
silver, and cop^ier; they could spin, weave, and dye; 
they could accurately cut precious stones; they culti- 
vated com and cotton; built large cities, constructing 
their buildings of stone and lime; made roads and 
erected stupendous tumuli. 
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Certain ethnological zones have been observed by 
some, stretching across the continent in various latitudes, 
broken somewhat by intersecting continental elevations, 
but following for the most part isothermal lines which, 
on coming from the east, bend northward as the softer 
air of the Pacific is entered. Thus the Eskimos nearly 
surround the pole. Next come tlie Tinneh, stretch- 
ing across the continent from the east, somewhat irreg- 
ularly, but their course marked generally by thermic 
lines, bending northward after crossing the llot;ky 
Mountains, their southern boundary, touching the Pa- 
cific, about the fifty-fifth parallel. The Algonkin family 
border on the Tinneh, ctjmmencing at the mouth of the 
St Lawrence River, and extending westward to the 
Rocky ^lountains. Natural causes alone prevent the 
extension of these belts round the entire earth. In- 
deed, both philologists and physiologists trace lines of 
aflinity across the Pacific, from island to island, from 
one continent to the other; one line, as we have seen, 
crossing Bering Strait, another following the Aleutian 
Archipelago, and a third striking the coast south of San 
Francisco Bay. 

It is common for those unaccustomed to look below 
the surface of things, to regard Indians as scarcely 
within the category of humanity. Esj^XKjially is this the 
case when we, maddened by some tresicherous outrage, 
some diabolic act of cruelty, hastily pronounce them 
incorrigibly wicked, inhumanly malignant, a nest of 
vipers, the extermination of which is a righteous {ict. 
All of which may be true; but, judged by this stand- 
ard, has not every nation on earth incurred the death 
penfilty ? Human nature is in no wise changed by culture. 
The European is but a white-washed savage. Civilized 
venom is no less virulent than savage venom. It ill 
becomes the full grown man to scofl’ at the ineffectual 
attempts of the little child, and to attempt the cure of 
its faults by killing it. No more is it a mark of benev- 
olent wisdom in those favored by a superior intel- 
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ligence, with the written records of the past from which 
to draw experience and learn how best to shape their 
course for the future, to cry down the untaught man of 
the wilderness, deny him a place in this world or the 
next, denounce him as a scourge, an outlaw, and seize 
upon every light pretext to assist him off the stage from 
which his doom is so rapidly removing him. We view 
man in his primitive state from a wrong stand-point at 
the outset. In place of regarding savages as of one 
common humanity with ourselves, and the ancestors 
perhaps of peoples higher in the scale of being, and 
more intellectual than any the world has yet seen, we 
place them among the common enemies of mankind, and 
regard them more in the light of wild animals than of 
wild men. 

And let not him who seeks a deeper insight into the 
mysteries of humanity despise beginnings, things crude 
and small. The diffei'ence between the cultured and the 
primitive man lies chiefly in the fact that one has a few 
centuries the start of the other in the race of progress. 
Before condemning the barbsirian, let ns first examine 
his code of ethics. Let us draw our light from his 
light, reason after his fashion ; see in the sky, the esirth, 
the sea, the same fantastic imagery that plays upon his 
fancy, and adapt our sense of right and wrong to his 
social surroundings. Just as human natui'e is able to 
appreciate divine nature only as divine nature accords 
with human nature; so the intuitions of lower oiders of 
beings can be comprehended only by bringing into play our 
lower faculties. Nor can we any more clearly appreciate 
the conceptions of beings Ijelow us than of those above 
us. The thoughts, reasonings, and instincts of an animal 
or insect are as much a mystery to the human intellect 
as are the lofty contemplations of an archangel. 

Three hundred and thirty-six years were occupied in the discovery of the 
western border of North America. From the time when, in 1501, the adven- 
turous notar}' of Triann, Hodrigo do Bastidas, approached the Isthmus of 
Darien, in search of gold and pearls, till the year 1837, when Messrs Dease and 
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Simpson, by order of the Hudson’s Bay Company, completed the survey of the 
northern extremity, which bounds the Arctic Ocean, the intervening territoi*y 
was discovered at intervals, and under widely different circumstances. Dur- 
ing that time, under various immediate incentives, but with the broad princi- 
ple of avarice underlying all, such parts of this tenitory as were conceived 
to be of sufficient value were seized, and the inhabitants made a prey to the 
ra 2 )acity of the invaders. Thus the purpose of the worthy notary Bastidos, 
the first Spaniard who visited the continent of North America, was pacific 
bartCT with the Indians; and his kind treatment was rewarded by a success- 
ful traffic. Next came Columbus, from the opposite direction, sailing south- 
ward along the coast of Honduras on his fourth voyage, in 1502. His was 
the nobler object of discovery. He was striving to get through or round 
this ikrra firme which, standing between himself and his theory, persistently 
barred his jirogross westward. He had no time for barter, nor any incli- 
nation to plant settlements; he was looking for a strait or 2 )assage through 
or round these outer confines to the more opulent regions of India. But, 
unsuccessful in his laudable effort, he at length yielded to the clamorous 
cuiudity of his crew. Ho i)crmitted his brother, the Adolantado, to land and 
take ijosscssiou of the country for the king of Spain, and, in the year follow- 
ing, to attemiit a settlement at Veragua. 

In 150G-8, Juan de Solis with Pinzon continued the search of Columbus, 
along the coast of Yucatan and Mexico, for a x^assage through to the southern 
ocean. The disastrous adventures of Alonzo de Ojeda, Diego de Nicuesa, and 
Juan de la Cosa, on the Isthmus of Darien, between the years 1507 and 1511, 
brought into more intimate contact the steel weai)ons of the chivalrous 
hidalgos with the naked bodies of the savages. Vasco Nuiiez de Balboa, 
after a toilsome journey across the Isthmus in 1513, wm rewarded by the 
first view of the Pacific Ocean, of which he took possession for the king 
of Spain on the twenty-fifth of Sei)tember. The white sails of Cordova 
Grijalva, and Garay, descried by the natives of Yucatan and Mexico in 
1517-19, were quickly followed by Cortes and his keen-scented band of 
adventurers, who, received by the unsuspecting natives as gods, would have 
been dismissed by them as fiends had not the invasion culminated in the 
conquest of Mexico. During the years 1522-24, Cortes made ex 2 )editions to 
Tehuantei)ec, Piinuco, and Central America; Gil Gonzales and Ciistobal de 
Olid invaded Nicaragua and Honduras. Nuno de Guzman in 1530, with a 
large force, took possession of the entire northern country from the cit}' of 
Mexico to the northern boundary of Sinaloa; and Cabeza de Vaca crossed 
the continent from Texas to Sinaloa in the years 1528-36. Journeys to the 
north were made by Cortes, Ulloa, Coronado, Mendoza, and Cabrillo between 
the years 1536 and 1542. Hundreds of Roman Catholic missionaries, ready 
to lay down their lives in their earnest anxiety for the souls of the Indians, 
spread out into the wilderness in every direction. During the latter part of 
the sixteenth century had place, —the exijedition of Francisco de Ibarra to 
Sinaloa in 1556, the cam^iaigu of Hernando de Bazan against the Indians 
of Sinaloa in 1570, the adventures of Oxenham in Darien in 1575, the voy- 
age round the world of Sir Francis Drake, touching upon the Northwest 
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Coast in 1579; the expedition of Antonio de Espejo to New Mexico in 1683; 
Francisco de Gali’s return from Macao to Mexico, by way of the Northwest 
Coast, in 1584; the voyage of Maldonado to the iiiiagiiinry Straits of Anianin 
1588; the expedition of Castano de Sosa to New Mexico in 1590; the voyage of 
Juan de Fuca to the Straits of Anian in 1592; the wreck of the ‘San Agustin ' 
upon the Northwest Coast in 1505; the voyage of Sebastian Vizcaino towards 
California in 1590 ; the discoveries of Juan de Onate in New' Mexico in 1599, and 
many others. Intercourse w'ith the natives w'as extended during the seven- 
teenth centnrj’ by the voyage of Sebastian Vizcaino from Mexico to Cali- 
fornia in 1G02; by the expedition of Francisco de Ortega to Low’cr Califoiiiia 
in 1631; by tlie journey of Thomas Gage from Mexico to Guatemala in 1638; 
by the voyage round the w orld of William Dampier in 1679; by the reckless 
adventures of the Ruccaneers from 1680 to 1690; by the expedition of Isidor 
de Otondo into Lower California in 1683; l)y the expedition of Father Kino 
to Sonora and Arizona in 1683; by the exi^editions of Kino, Kappus, Mange, 
Bernal, Carrasco, Salvatiemi, and others to Sonora and Arizona in 1694-9; 
and by the occupation of Lower California by the Jesuits, Salvatiemi, 
Ugarte, Kino, and Piccolo, from 1697 to 1701. Voyages of circumnavigation 
W'ere made by Dampier in 1703-4; by Rogers in 1708-11; by Shelvocke in 
1719-22, and by Anson in 1740-4. Fronduc made a voyage from China to 
California in 1709. 

The first voyage through Bering Strait is supposed to liavc been made 
by Semuu Doschneff and his comxianions in the year 1648, and purports to 
have explored the Asiatic coast from the river Kolyma to the south of the 
river Anadir, thus jiroving the separation of the continents of Asia and Amer- 
ica. In 1711, a Russian Cossack, named Popoff, was sent from the fort 
on the Anadir river to sid)due the rebellious Tschuktschi of Tschuk- 
tschi Noss, a point of land on the Asiatic coast near to tin* American 
continent. He there received from the natives the first intelligeneo of the 
proximity of the continent of America and the character of the inhabitants; 
an account of wdiich will be given in another place. In 1741, Vitus Bering 
and Alexei Tschirikofl’ sailed in comimny, from Petropaulovski, for the oppo- 
site coast of America. They parted company during a storm, the latter 
reaching the coast in latitude fift 3 '-.six, and the former landing at Caiio St 
Elias in latitude sixty degrees north. The curliest information concerning 
the Aleutian Islanders was obtained by the Russians in the year 1745, w'hen 
Michael Nevodtsikoff sailed from the Kamtchatkii river in pursuit of furs. 
A Russian commercial company, called the Proinyschleniki, was formed, and 
other hunting and trading voyages followed. Lasareff visited six islands of 
the Andreanovski group in 1761; and the year following w'as made the dis- 
covery of the Alaskan Peninsula, suxjposed to be an island until after the 
survey of the coast by Captain Cook. Dmsinin made a hunting expedition 
to Unalaskn and the Fox Islands in 1763; and, during the same year, Stephen 
Glottoff. visited the island of Kadiak. Korovin, Solovietf, Synd, Otseredin, 
Krenitzen, and other Russian fur-hunters spent the years 1762-5 among the 
Aleutian Islands, capturing sea-otters, seals, and foxes, and exchanging, with 
the natives, beads and iron utensils, for furs. 
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A grnnd missionary movement, growing out of the jealous rivalries of the 
two great orders of tho Catholic Church, led to the original occupation of 
Upper Califoniia by Si)aniards. The work of Chiistianiziiig Lower Cali- 
fornia was inaugurated by the Jesuits, under Fathers Sulvatierra and Kino, in 
1607. When the Jesuits were expelled from Mexico in 1767, their missions 
were turned over to tho Franciscans. This so roused the jealousy of the 
Dominicans that they immediately appealed to Spain, and in 1769 obtained 
an edict, giving them a due share in the missions of Lower California. The 
Franciscans, thinking it better to cairy their effoiis into new fields than to 
contend for predomimince at home, generously offered to cede the whole of 
Lower California to the Dominicans, and themselves retire to tho 'adld and 
distant regions of Upper California. This being agreed upon, two exi)edi- 
tions w'cro organized to proooc<l northward simultaneously, one by water 
and the other by land. In Jainuary, 1769, the ship ‘ San Carlos,’ commanded 
by Vicente Vila, was disimtched for San Diego, followed by the ‘ San Antonio,' 
under Juan Perez, and the ‘San Jose,* which was unfortunately lost. The 
land expedition was separatt'd into two divisions; the first under Rivera y 
Moncada departed from Mexico in March, and aiTived at San Diego in May; 
the sticond under Gaspar do Portola and Father Junfpero Sen-a reached 
San Diego in July, 1769, Portola with his companions immediately set out 
by land for the Bay of Monterey; but, unwittingly passing it by, they con- 
tinued northward until baned in their progress by tho magnificent Bay of 
San Francisco. Unable to find the harbor of ^lonterey, they returned to 
San Diego in Januaiy, 1770. In April, Portola made a second and more 
successful attempt, and arrived at Monterey in May. Meanwhile Perez and 
Junipero Serra accomplished the voyage by scji, sailing in tho ‘San 
Carlos.’ Ill 1772, Pedro Fages and Juan Crespi proceeded from Monterey to 
explore tin? Bay of San Francisco. They were followed by Rivera y Mon- 
cada in 1774, and Palou and Ezeta in 1775; and in 1776, Moraga found(?d 
tho Mission of Dolores. Iii 1775, Bodega y Quadra vo^'uged up the 
Californian coast to the fifty-eighth parallel. In 1776, Dominguez and Es- 
calante made an exjiedition from Santa I'Y* to Monterey. Meiionville jour- 
neyed to Oajaca in New Spain in 1777. In 1778, Captain Cook, in his 
third voyage round the world, touched along the Coast from Cape Flattery 
to Norton Si>und; and in 1779, Bodega y Quadra, Maurelle, and Arteaga 
voyaged up tho western coast to Mount St Elias. During the yeai's 1785-8, 
voyages of circuinnavigntioii were made by Dixon and Portlock, and by La 
Perouse, all touching upon the Northwest Coast. 

French Canadian traders were tho fii*st to penetrate tho northern interior 
west of Hudson Bay. Their most distant station was on the Saskatchewan 
River, two thousand miles from civilization, in tho heart of an unknown 
wilderness inhabited by savage men and beasts. These coureurs tks boh or 
wood-rangers, as they were called, w’cre admirably adapted, by (heir disposi- 
tion and superior address, to conciliate the Indians and fonii settlements 
among them. Unrestrained, however, by control, they committed excesses 
which the French government could check only by prohibiting, under penalty 
of death, any but its- authorized agents from trading within its territories. 
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British merchants at New York soon entered into competition with the fur 
princes of Montreal. But, in 1G70, a more formidable opposition arose in the 
organization of the Hudson’s Bay Company, by Prince Rupert and other 
noblemen, under a charter of Charles II. which granted exclusive right to all 
the territory' drained by rivers flowing into Hudson Bay. Notwithstanding 
constant feuds with the French merchants regarding territorial limits, the 
company ])rospered from the beginning, paying annual dividends of twenty- 
five and fifty per cent, after many times increasing the capital stock. In 
1G7C, the Canadians formed the Compagme du 2^’ord, in order the more suc- 
cessfully to resist encroachment. UjKjn the loss of Canada by the French in 
1762, hostilities thickened between the companies, and the trafiic for n time 
fell off. In 1784, the famous Northwest Comijany was formed by Cana- 
dian merchants, and the management entrusted to the Frobisher brothers 
and Simon M’Tavish. The head-quarters of the company were at Montreal, 
but annual meetings Avere held, with lordly state, at Fort William, on the 
shore of Lake Superior. The company consisted of twenty-three partners, 
and emi>loyed over two thousand clerks and servants. It exercised an almost 
feudal sway over a wide savage domain, and maintained a fomiidjible com- 
petition with the Hudson’s Ba}' Company, with which they were for two 
years in actual war. In 18l3, they purchased, from the partners of John 
Jacob Astor, the settlement of Astoria on the Columbia River. In 1821, they 
united with the Hudson’s Bay Company; and the charter covering the ontiro 
region occupied by both was renewed by act of Parliament. In 17G2, some 
merchants of New Orleans organized a company wiiich was commissioned 
by D’Abadie, director-general of Louisiana, under the name of Pierre Li- 
gueste Laclede, Antoine Maxan, and Company. Their first post occupied the 
spot upon which the city of St Louis is now situated; and, under the auspices 
of the brothers Chouteau, they penetrated northwestward beyond the Rooky 
Mountains. In 1808, the Missouri Fur Company was formed at St Louis, 
consisting of the Chouteaus and others; and an expedition under Major 
Henry was sent across the Rocky Mountains, which established the first post 
on the Columbia River. Between the years 1825 and 1830, the Rocky Mount- 
ain Fur Company of St Louis extended their operations over California and 
Oregon, but at a loss of the lives of nearly one half of their employes. 
John Jacob Astor embarked in the fur trade at New York in 1784, purchasing 
at that time in Montreal. In 1808, he obtained a charter for the American Fur 
Company, which was, in 1811, merged into the Southwest Company. In 1800, 
Mr Astor conceived the project of establishing a transcontinental line of 
posts. His purpose was to concentrate the fur trade of the United States, 
and establish uninterrupted communication between the Pacific and the At- 
lantic. He made proposals of association to the Northwest Company, which 
were not only rejected, but an attempt w^as made by that association to antici- 
pate Mr Astor in his operations, by making a settlement at the mouth of the 
Columbia River. In 1810, the Pacific Fur Company was founded by Mr 
Astor, and an expedition dispatched overland by way of St Louis and the 
Missouri River. At the same time a vessel was sent round Cape Horn to 
the mouth of the Columbia; but, their adventure in that quarter proving 
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unsuccGBsful, the company was dissolved, and the operations of Mr Astor 
were thereafter confined to the territory east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Samuel Hearne, an officer of the Hudson’s Bay Company, was the first 
European to reach the Arctic Ocean through the interior of the continent. 
Ho descended Coppermine River to its mouth in the year 1771 . The Upper 
Misinipi River was first visited by Joseph Frobisher in 1775. Three years 
later, one Peter Pond penetrated to w'ithin thirty miles of Athabasca Lake, 
and establishcHl a trading post at that ])oint. Four caiioc-louds of merchan- 
dise were exchanged by him for more fine furs than his canoes could carry. 
Other adventurous traders soon followed; but not long aftenvards the inevi- 
table broils which always attendcHl the early intercourse of Europeans and 
Indians, rose to such a height that, but for the appearance of that ten-ible 
scourge, the small -pox, the traders would have been extirpated. The 
ravages of this dire disease continued to depopulate the country until 
1782, when traders again appeared among the Knistencaux and Tinneh. 
The most northern division of the Northwest Company was at that time 
the Athabascan Lake region, where Alexander Mackenzie was the man- 
aging partner, llis winter residence was at Fort Chipewyan, on Athabasca 
Lake. The Indians who traded at his establishment informed him of the 
existence of a large river llowing to the westward from Slave Lake. Think- 
ing thereby to reach the Pacific Ocean, Mr Mackenzie, in the year 1789, set 
out upon an expedition to the west; and, descending the noble stream which 
bears his iianie, found himself, contrary to his expectations, upon the shores 
of the Arctic Sea. In 1793, he made a journey to the Pacific, ascending 
Peace River, and reaching the coast in latitude about fifty-two. The first 
expedition organized by tlie British government for the purpose of surveying 
the northern coast, was sent out under Lieutenants Franklin and Pan*y in 
1819. During the year following, Franklin descended Coppermine River, and 
subsequently, in 1825, he made a journey down the Mackenzie. In 1808, 
1). W. Harmon, a partner in the Northwest Conq)any, crossed the Rocky 
Mountains, at about the fifty-sixth parallel, to Fraser and Stuart Lakes. 
The acc^ounts of the natives given by these travelers and their companions 
are essentially the same, and later voyagers have failed to tlu*ow much addi- 
tional light upon the subject. John Meares, in 1788, visited the Straits of 
Fuca, Nootka Sound, and Cook Inlet; and, during the same year, two ships, 
sent out bj' Boston merchants, under Robert Gray and John Kendrick, 
entered Nootka Sound. Estevan Martinez and Gonzalo Haro, sent from 
Mexico to look after the interest of Spain in these regions, explored Prince 
William Sound, and visited Kadiak. During the same year, the Russians 
established a trading post nt Copper River. In 1789, Joseph Billings visited 
the Aleutian Islands, and the Boston vessels explored the Eastern coast of 
Queen Charlotte Island. In 1790, Salvator Fidalgo was sent by the Mexican 
government to Nootka; and Monaldo explored the Straits of Juan de Fuca. 
In 1791, four ships belonging to Boston merchants, two Spanish ships, one 
French and several Russian vessels touched upon the Northwest Coast. The 
Spanish vessels were under the command of Alejandro Malespina ; Etienne Mar- 
chnnd was the commander of the French ship. The * Sutil y Mexicans ’ eii- 
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tered Nootka Sound in 1792; and during the same year, Vancouver commenced 
Ilia explorations along the coast above Cape Flattery. In 1803-4, Baron Von 
Humboldt was making his searching investigations in Mexico; while the 
captive New Enghinder, Jewett, was dancing attendance to Maquina, king 
of the Nootkas. Lewis and Clark traversed the continent in 1805. In 1800, 
a Mi; Fraser set out from Canada, and crossed the Rocky Mountains near 
the headwaters of the river which bears his immo. He descended Fraser 
River to the lake which he also called after liiiiiself. There he built a fort 
and opened trade with the natives. Kotzebue visited the coast in 1810; and 
the Russian expedition under Kramcheiiko, Wasilieff, and Etolin, in 1822. 
Captain IkTomd explored the Califoniian coast from San Diego to San Fran- 
cisco in 1825; Captains Beechey and Liitke, the Northwest Coast in 1820; and 
Sir Edward Belcher in 1837. J. K. Townsend made an excursion west of the 
Rocky Mountains in 1834. In 1837, Dcasc and Simpson made an open 
boat voyage from the Mackenzie River, westward to Point Barrow, the far- 
thest point made by Beechey from the opposite direction, thus reaching the 
Ultima Thule of northwestern discovery. Sir George Simpson crossc'd the 
continent in 1841, Fremont in 1843, and Paul Kane in 1845. Kushevaroff 
visited the coast in 1838, Lajdace in 1839, C^jinmodore Wilkes in 1841, jind 
Captain Kcllett in 1849. Following the discovery of gold, the country was del- 
uged by adventurers. In 1853-4, commenced the series of explorations for a 
Pacific railway. The necessities of the natives were examined, and rtinnants 
of disai^pearing nations were collected upon rt*ser\’ations under government 
agents. The interior of Alaska uiis fii-st penetrated by the employi's of the 
Russian-American Fur Company. Malakoft* ascendtfd the Yukon in 1838; 
and, in 1842, Derabin established a fort upon that river. In 1849, W. II. 
Hooper made a boat expedition from Kotzebue Sound to the Maekenzie 
River; and, in 186G, William II. Dali and Frederick Whymper ascended the 
Y^ukon. 

I have liere given a few only of the original sources whence my informa- 
tion is derived concerning the Indians. A multitude of minor voyages and 
travels have been performed during the past three and a half centuries, and 
accounts published by early residents among the natives, tlu* bare enumera- 
tion of which I fear would prove w'earisome to the reader. Enough, how- 
ever, has been given to show the immediate causes which led to the discovery 
and occupation of the several jiarts of this western coast. The Spanish 
cavaliers craved from the Indians of the South their lands and their gold. 
The Spanish missionaries demanded from the Indians of Northern Mexico 
and California, faith. The French, English, Canadian, and American fur 
companies sought from the Indians of Oregon and New Caledonia, peltries. 
The Russians compelled the natives of the Aleutian Islands to hunt sea- 
animals. The filthy raw-flesh-eating Eskimos, having nothing wherewith to 
tempt the cupidity of the superior race, retain their primitive purity. 

We observe then three original incentives urging on civilized white 
men to overspread the domain of the Indian. The first was that thirst 
for gold, which characterized the fiery hidalgos from Spain in their con- 
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quests, mid to obtain which no cruelty was too severe nor any sacrifice of 
human life too great; ns though of ail the gifts vouchsafed to man, material 
or divine, one only w'as worth possessing. The second, follo'^ing closely 
in the footsteps of the first, and oftentimes constituting a part of it, was 
religious enthusiasm; a zealous interest in the souls of the natives and the 
form in wdiich they worshiped. The third, which occupied the attention of 
other and more northern Europeans, grew out of a covetous desire for 
the wild man’s clothing; to secure to themselves the peltries of the great 
hyperborean regions of America. From the south of Europe the Sp«'iuiards 
landed in tropical North America, and exteiminated the natives. From the 
north of Europe the French, English, Jind Eussians crossed over to the 
northern part of America; and, with a kinder and more refined cruelty, no 
less effectually succeeded in sweeping them from the face of the earth by the 
introduction of the ])oisonous elements of a debased cultivation. 

Fortunately for the Indians of the north, it was contrary to the interests 
of white people to kill them in order to obtain the skins of their animals; 
for, with a few trinkets, they could procure what otherwise would require 
long and severe labor to obtain. The j)olicy, therefore, of the great fur- 
trading companies has been to cherish the Indians as their best hunters, to 
live at xieace with them, to heal their ancient feuds, and to withhold from 
them intoxicating liquors. The condition of their women, who were considered 
by the natives ns little better than beasts, has been changed by their inter- 
social relations with the servants of the trading companies; and their more 
barbarous practices discontinued. It was the almost universal custom of the 
employes of the Hudson’s Bay Company to unite to themselves native 
women; thus, by means of this relationshq), the condition of the women has 
been raised, while the men manifest a kinder feeling towards the white race 
who thus in a measure become one w’ith them. 

The efforts of early missionaries to this region were not crowned with that 
success which attended the Spaniards in their spiritual warfare upon the south- 
ern nations, from the fact that no attention was paid to the temporal necessi- 
ties of the natives. It lias long since been demonstrated impossible to reach 
the heart of a savage through abstract ideas of morality and elevation of char- 
acter. A religion, in order to find favor in his eyes, must first meet some 
of his material requirements. If it is good, it wull clothe him better 
and feed him better, for this to him is the chiefest good in life. Intermix- 
tures of civilized with savage peoples are sure to result in the total disappear- 
ance of refinement on the one side, or in the extinction of the barbaric race on 
the other. The downward path is always the c'asiest. Of all the millions 
of native Americans who have perished under the withering influences of 
Europejin civilization, there is not a single instance on record, of a tribe or 
nation having been reclaimed, ecclesiastically or otherwise, by artifice and 
argument. Individual savages have been educated with a fair degree of suc- 
cess. But, with a degree of certainty far greater, no sooner is the white man 
freed from the social restraint of civilized couq^anionship, than he immedi- 
ately tends towards barbarism; and not iinfrequontly becomes so fascinated 
with his new life as to prefer it to any other. Social development is inherent: 

Yol. I. 3 
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Biiperinduced culture is a failure. Left alone, the nations of America might 
haye unfolded into as bright a civilization as that of Europe. They were 
already well advanced, and still rapidly advancing towards it, when they 
were so mercilessly stricken down. But for a stranger to re-create the heart 
or head of a red man, it were easier to change the color of his skin. 



CHAPTER II. 


HYPERBOREANS. 


General Divisions— Hyperborean Nations— Aspects of Nature— Vegeta- 
tion — Climate — Animals — The Eskimos— Their Country— Physical 
Characteristics — Dress — Dwellings — Food — Weapons — Boots — 
Sledges — Snow-Shoes — Government — Domestic Affairs — Amusements 
— Diseases— Burial — The Koniagas, their Physical and Social Con- 
dition— The Aleuts— The Thlinkbkts— The Tinneh. 

I shall attempt to describe the physical and mental 
characteristics of the Native Races of the Pacific States 
under seven distinctive groups; namely, I. Hy^jerbo- 
rcans, being those nations whose territory lies north of 
the fifty-fifth parallel; II. Columbians, who dwell be- 
tween the fifty-fifth and forty-second panallels, and 
Avhose lands to some extent are drained by the Columbia 
River and its tributaries; III. Californians, and the In- 
habitants of the Great Basin; IV. New Mexicans, 
including the nations of the Colorado River and northern 
Mexico; V. Wild Tribes of Mexico; VI. AVild Tribes of 
Central America; AG I. Civilized Nations of Mexico and 
Central America. It is my purpose, without any attempt 
at ethnological classification, or further comment con- 
cerning races and stocks, plainly to portray such customs 
and characteristics as were peculiar to each people at the 
time of its first intercourse with European strangers; 
leaving scientists to make their own deductions, and 
draw specific lines between linguistic and physiological 
families, as they may deem proper. I shall endeavor to 
picture these nations in their aboriginal condition, as seen 
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by the first invaders, as described_by those who beheld 
them in their savage grandeur, and before they were 
startled from their hiir by the treacherous voice of civilized 
friendship. Now they are gone, — tho.se dusky denizens 
of a thou.sand fore.sts, — melted like hoar-fmst before the 
rising sun of a superior intelligence ; and it is only li*om 
the earliest rccoixls, from the narratives of eye witne.sses, 
many of them rude unletteixid men, trai)pers, sailors, 
and soldiers, that we are able to know them as they 
were. Some division of the Avork into parts, how- 
ever arbitrary it may lx?, is indi8[x?n.sable. In deal- 
ing Avith Mythology, and in tracing the tortuous course 
of Language, Ixjundaries Avill lx? dropjx?d and lieliefs 
and tongues Avill be folloAA’cd AvhereAvr they lead ; but in 
describing Manners and Customs, to av'oid confusion, 
territorial divisions are necesssiry. 

In the groupings Avhich I haA'e adopted, one cluster of 
nations folloAVs another in geographical succe.ssion; the 
dividing line not lx?ing more di.stinct, perhaps, than tliat 
which distijiguishes .some national diA'isions, but suffi- 
ciently marked, in mental and phy.sicjxl |xx?uliarities, to 
entitle each greup to a .separate con.sideration. 

The only distinction of nice made by naturalists, ujxxn 
the continents of both North and South America, until 
a companiti\'ely recent period, was by segregating the 
first of the alx>ve named groups from all other j)e«)ple of 
both continents, and calling one Mongolians and the 
other Americans. A more intimate acquaintance Avith 
the nations of the Noidh proves conclusively that one 
cf the Ixjldest types of the American Indian proix?r, the 
Tinneh, lies Avithin the territory of this first group, 
conteJTuinous Avith the Mongolian E.skimos, and crowding 
them down to a narroAv line along the shore of the Arctic 
Sea. The nations of the .second group, although exhibit- 
ing multitudinous variations in minor traits, are essen- 
tially one people. Between the California Diggers of 
the third division and the New Mexican ToAvns-ix?ople 
of the fourth, there is more diversity ; and a still greater 
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difference between the savage and civilized nations of 
the Mexican table-land. Any classification or division 
of the subject which could be made would be open to 
criticism. I therefore adopt the most simple practical 
plan, one which will present the subject most clearly to 
the general reader, and leave it in the Ixjst shape for 
purposes of theorizing and generalization. 

In the first or Hyperborean group, to which this chap- 
ter is devoted, are five suMivisions, as Ibllows: The Eski- 
mos, commonly called AV'estern Eskimos, who skirt the 
shores of the A retie Ocean from Mackenzie Hi ver to Kotze- 
bue Sound ; the Koniayns or Southern Eskimos, who, com- 
mencing at Kotzebue Sound, cross the Kaviak Peninsula, 
border on liering Sea from Norton Sound southward, 
and stretch over the Ahiskan* Peninsula and Koniagan 


1 Of late, custom gives to the main land of Eussian America, the name Alas- 
ka; to the peninsula, Aliashn; and to a large island of the Aleutian Archipelago, 
llnalaslika, Tlie word of which the present name Alaska is a corruption, is 
first encountered in the narrative of Betsevin, who, in 17G1, wintered on the 
peninsula, supposing it to be an island. The author of \etie Nadirlchtm von 
deiieu nenentdddeii Jnsnln^ writt's, page 53, ‘ womit man nach der abgelegeii- 
sten Insul Alaksu oder Alachsr.hak iiber gieng.’ Again, at page 57, in giving 
a description of the animals on the supposed island he calls it ‘uuf der InsuL 
AUiska/ ‘This,’ says Ooxe, Ilassiffn Visvovpnes, ‘ is probably the same 

island which is laid down in Krenitzin’s chart under the name of Alaxa,' 
lJunlasc.hhn is given by the author of A'etie p. 74, in his nar- 

rative of the voyage of Driisinin, who hunted on that island in 17G3. At page 
115 he again mentions the ‘grosse Insul Ahihsa.* On page 125, iuGlottoli”8 
log-book, 17(!4, is the entry: ‘ Den 28sten May der AViiid Ostsiidost; man kam 
an die Insul Alaska oder Alfiksu,* Still following the author of A’tue Sach- 
rlcMtaiy we have on page IGG, in an account of the voyages of Otseredin and 
Popoflf, who hunted upon the Aleutian Islands in 1701), mention of a repo?t 
by the natives ‘ that beyond Unimak is said to bo a large land AUischka, the 
extent of which the islanders do not know.’ On Cook’s Atlas, voyage 1778, 
the peninsula is called Alaska, and the island Oonalaska, La Perouse, in his 
atlas, map No. 15, 178G, calls the peninsula Alaska, and the island Onnalaska. 
The Spaniards, in the Atlas para el V'mje de las t/oleias SutU y Mexicana, 
171)2, write Alasca for the peninsula, and for the island iUiala-ska! Sauer, in 
his account of Billings’ expedition, 1790, calls the main land Alaska, the 
X>eninsula Alynska, and the island Oonalashka. Wrangell, in Baers Stalls- 
t'lsclte und ethnoyrnphische Ndchrichien, p. 123, writes for the pcuiiisula Alaska 
and for the island Umlaschka. Hohuberg, Kthnographische SHzzen, p. 78, 
calls the island Unalaschka and the peninsula Aljaska. Dali, Alaska, p. 529, 
says that the peninsula or main land was called by the natives Alayeksa, 
and the island Natjun-alayeksa, ‘or the land near Alayeksa.’ Thus we 
have, from which to choose, the orthography of the earliest voj'agei-s to this 
coast — Bussian, English, French, Spanish, German, and American. The 
simple word Al iksu, after undergoing many contortions, some authors writ- 
ing it differently on different pages of the same book, has at length become 
Alaska, as applied to the main laud; Aliaska for the peninsula, and Una- 
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Islands to the mouth of the Atna or Copper River, 
extending back into the interior about one hundred and 
fifty miles; the Aleuts, or people of the Aleutian Archi- 
pelago; the Ihliukeets, who inhabit the coast and islands 
between the rivers Atna and Nass; and the linneh, 
or Athabascas, occupying the territory between the 
above described boundaries and Hudson Bay. Each of 
these fiunilies is divided into nations or tribes, distin- 
guished one from another by slight dialectic or other 
differences, which tribal divisions will be given in treat- 
ing of the several nations respectively. 

Let us first cast a glance over this broad domain, and 
mark those aspects of nature which exereise so powerful 
an influence upon the destinies of mankind. Midway be- 
tween Mount St Elias and the Arctic seaboard rise three 
mountain chains. One, the Rocky ^Mountain range, cro.ss- 
ing from the Y ukon to the Mackenzie River, deflects .south- 
ward, and taking up its mighty line of march, throws a 
barrier Ijetween the east and the we.st, which extends 
throughout the entire length of the continent. Between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific, interpo.ses another 
called in Oregon the Cascade Range, and in California 
the Sierra Nevada; while from the same starting-ix)int, 
the Alaskan range stretches out to the southwest along 
the Alaskan Peninsula, and breaks into fragments in the 
Aleutian Archiix;lago. Three noble streams, the Macken- 
zie, the Yukon, and the Ku.sko(iuim, float the Ixiats of the 
inland Hyperboreans and supply them with food ; while 
from the heated waters of Japan comes a current of the 
sea, bathing the icy coasts with genial warmth, temiier- 
ing the air, and imparting gladness to the oily watermen 
of the coast, to the northernmost limit of their lands. 
The northern border of this territory is treeless; the 
southern shore, absorbing more warmth and moisture 
from the Japan current, is fringed with dense forests; 

Uishlcfi as the name of the island. As these names arc all corruptions from 
some one orij^nal wonl, whatever that may be, I see no reason for giving 
the error three different forms. I therefore write Alaska for the mainland 
and peninsula, and Unalaska for the island. 
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while the interior, interspersed with hills, and lakes, 
and woods, and grassy plains, during the short summer 
is clothed in luxuriant vegetation. 

Notwithstanding the frowning aspect of nature, ani- 
mal life in the Arctic regions is most abundant. The 
ocean swarms with every species of fish and sea-mam- 
mal ; the land abounds in reindeer, moose, musk-oxen ; in 
black, grizzly, and Arctic bears; in wolves, foxes, beavers, 
mink, ermine, martin, otters, raccoons, and water- fowl. 
Immense herds of buffalo roam over the bleak grassy 
plains of the eastern Tinneh, but seldom venture far to 
the west of the Rocky Mountains. Myriads of birds 
migrate to and fro Ijetween their breeding-pkices in the 
interior of Alaska, the open Arctic Sea, and the warmer 
latitudes of the south. From the Gulf of Mexico, from 
the islands of the Pticific, fiom the lakes of California, 
of Oregon, and of Washington they come, fluttering and 
feasting, to raise their young during the sparkling Arctic 
summer-day. 

The whole occupation of man throughout this region, 
is a struggle for life. So long as the organism is plenti- 
fully supplied with heat -producing food, all is well. 
Once let the internal fire go down, and all is ill. Un- 
like the inhabitants of equatorial latitudes, where, Eden- 
like, the sheltering tree diops food, and the little 
nourishment e.ssential to life may be obtained by only 
stretching forth the hand and plucking it, the Hyper- 
borean man must maintain a constant Avarfare with 
nature, or die. His daily food depends upon the suc- 
cess of his daily battle with beasts, birds, and fishes, 
which dispute with him possession of sea and land. 
Unfortunate in his search for game, or foiled in his 
attempt at capture, he must fast. The associate of 
beasts, governed by the same emergencies, preying 
upon animals as animals prey upon each other, the 
victim supplying all the necessities of the victor, oc- 
cupying territory in common, both alike drawing sup- 
plies directly from the storehouse of nature, — primitive 
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man derives his very quality from the brute with which 
he struggles. The idiosyncrasies of the animal fasten 
upon him, and that upon which he feeds becomes a part 
of him. 

Thus, in a nation of hunters inhabiting a rigorous 
climate, we may look for wiry, keen-scented men, who 
in their war upon wild beasts put forth strength and 
endurance in order to overtake and capture the strong; 
cunning is opposed by superior cunning; a stealthy 
watchfulness governs every movement, while the intelli- 
gence of the man contends with the instincts of the brute. 
Fishermen, on the other hand, who obtain their food 
with comparatively little efibrt, are more sluggish in 
their natures and less noble in their development. In 
the icy regions of the north, the animal creation supplies 
man with food, clothing, and caloric; with all the requi- 
sites of an existence under circumstances apparently the 
most adverse to comfort; and when he digs his dw^elling 
beneath the ground, or avails out the piercing winds with 
snow, his ultimate is attained. 

The chief difterences in tribes occupying the interior 
and the seaboard, — the elevated, treeless, grassy plains 
east of the Rocky Mountains, aiid the humid islands 
and shores of the great Northwest, — grow out of neces- 
sities ari.sing from their methods of procuring food. 
Even causes so slight as the sheltering bend of a coast- 
line; the guarding of a shore by islands; the breaking 
of a seaboard by inlets and covering of the strand with 
sea-weed and polyps, requiring only the labor of gather- 
ing; or the presence of a bluff '6oa.st or windy prom- 
ontory, whose occupants are obliged to put forth more 
vigorous action for sustenance — all govern man in his 
development. Turn now to the most northern division 
of our most northern group. 

The Eskimos, Esquimaux, or as they call themselves, 
InnuU, ‘the people,’ from inuk^ ‘man,’* occupy the 

* The name is said, by Charlevoix *to be derived from the language of the 
Abenaqui, a trib^ of Algonquins in Canada, who border upon ^em and call 
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Arctic seaboard from eastern Greenland along the en- 
tire continent of America, and across Bering® Strait to 
the Asiatic shore. Formerly the inhabitants of our 
whole Hyperborean sea -coast, from the Mackenzie River 
to Queen Charlotte Island — the interior being en- 
tirely unknown — were denominated Eskimos, and were 
of supposed Asiatic origin.* The tribes of southern 

them “Esquimantsic.” * *L’ori^nedeleuriiomn*est pas certain. Toutefois 
il y a bieii cle I’npimrence quMl vient cln mot Abcnaqni, esqnunantsic qui vent 
dire “mangeiir de viande criii^” * See Prichrt7'(Vs Physical Ulstury of Man- 
kind^ vol. V., i3p. I3G7, 373. * French writers call thcni Eskimanx.’ * English 

authors, in adoptiii" this term, have most f'enerally written it “Esquimaux,” 
but Dr. Latham, and other recent ethnolotpsts, \\Tite it “Eskimos,” after 
the Danish orthography.’ Pichai'dsnn's Pcffioiis, p. ‘298. ‘Probably of 
Canadian origin, and the word, 'which in French orthogi*ai)liy is written Es- 
quimaux, was probably originall3' Ceux qui iniaux {miaulad) .* Richardson's 
Journal^ vol. i., p. 340. ‘Said to be a corruption of Kskimahtik, i. e. raw- 
fish-eaters, a nickname given them by their former neighbors, the Mohicans.' 
Seenmun's Vnyaye of the IRrakl, vol. ii., p. 49. Eskimo is derived from a 
word indicating sorcerer or Shaman. * The northern Tinneh use the word 
UskeewU Pairs Alaska, pp. 144, 531. ‘Their o\m national designation is 
“ Keralit.” ’ Morton's Crania Americana, p. 52. They ‘ call themselves “In- 
nuit,” which signifies “man.” ’ Armstrong's Narrative, p. 191. 

^ It is not without reluctance that I change a word from the commonly 
accepted orthography. Names of places, though originating in error, when 
once established, it is better to leave unchanged. Indian names, coming to 
us through Kussian, German, French, or Spanish writers, should be presented 
in English by such letters as will best produce the original Indian pronun- 
ciation. European personal names, however, no matter how long, nor 
how commonly they may have been erroneously used, should bo immedi- 
ately corrected. Every man who can spell is supposed to be able to give the 
correct orthography of his own name, and his spelling should in every' 
instance be followed, when it can bo ascertained. Veit Dering, nnglice Vitus 
Dehring, was of a Danish family, several members of which were well known in 
literature before his own time. In Danish writings, as well ns among the biogra- 
phies of llussiaii admirals, where may be found a fac-similo of his autograph, 
tho name is spelled Jkrinq. It is so given hy Humboldt, and by the Dictiounah'e 
de la Conversation. The author of the Neue Nachrichten von denen neuentdekien 
Instdn, one of the oldest printed works on Russian discoveries in America; 
as well as Miiller, who was the companion of Bering for many years; and 
Busch man 11,— all write Berbuj. Baer remarks: ‘Ich schreibe ferner Bering, 
obgleich es jetzt fast allgeinein geworden ist, Behring zii schreiben, und auch 
die Engliinder und Franzosen sich der letztern Schreibart bequeiut haben. 
Bering wav eiii Diine und seine Fumilie war lange vor ihm in der Literatur- 
Gescliichte bekauut. Sie hat ihren Nameli auf die von mir angenouimeue 
Weise drncken lasscn. Derselbeii Schreibart bedieute sich auch der Historio- 
graph Miiller, der Itingere Zeit untcr seinen Befehlen gedient hatte, und 
Fallas.’ Slaiistisnhe und ethnaqraphiseke Nachrichten, p. 328. There is no 
doubt that the famous navigator wrote his name Berinq, and that the letter 
‘h’ was subsequently inserted to give the Danish sound to the letter ‘e.' 
To accomplish the same puiq308e, perhaps, Coxe, Langsdorif, Beechey, and 
others write Beerinq. 

* * Die Kadjacker im Gegentheil nuhern sich mehr den Amerikanischen 
Stummen und gleichen in ihrem Aeussem gar nicht den Eskimos oder den 
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Alaska were then found to differ essentially from those 
of the northern coast. Upder the name Eskimos, there- 
fore, I include only the Western Eskimos of certain 
writers, whose southern boundary terminates at Kotzebue 
Sound.® 

Eskimo -land is thinly peopled, and hut little is 
known of tribal divisions. At thef Coppermine River, 
the Eskimos tare called Naggeiihiomvutes, or deer- horns; 
at the eastern outlet of the Mackenzie, their tribal 
name is Kittegawte ; between the Mackenzie River and 
Barter Reef, they go by the name of Kangmali Innuit; 
at Point Barrow they csill themselves NumaigmiUes; 
while on the Nimatok River, in the vicinity of Kotzebue 
Sound, they are known as Nnrmtangmntei. Their vil- 
lages, consisting of live or six families each,® are scattered 
along the coast. A village site is usually selected upon 
some good landing-place, where there is sufficient depth 
of water to float a whale. Between tribes is left a spot 
of unoccupied or neutral ground, uix)n which small i)arties 
meet during the summer,for purposes of trade.'' 

The Eskimos are essentially a peculiar people. Their 
character and their condition, the one of necessity grow-' 
ing out of the other, are jsjculiar. ' First, it is claimed 
for them that they are the anomalous race of America — 
the only jwoplc of the new world clearly identical with 
any race of the old. Then they are the most littoral peo- 
ple in the world. The linear extent of their occupancy, 
all of it a narrow seaboard averaging scarcely one hundred 


Asiatischen Yiilkem, wnhrsclieinlich haben sie diirch die Yermisohung mit 
den StSmnien Aniorika’s ilire urspriiiiglicho AsiatiBclie ausHere Gestalt uud 
Gesichtsbildung verloreu mid niir die Sprache beibehalten.’ Jiaer, Htat. u. 
ethn. Kachr.f p. 124. ‘ Ils ressemblent beaiiconp aiix indigenes des lies 

Guriles, dt'peiidantes du Japou.' Laplace, Circmnnaviyation de I'ArUmise, 
vol. vi., p. 45. 

5 ‘ The tribes crowded together on the shores of Beering’s Sea within a 
comparatively sniallf extent of coast-line, exhiliit a greater variety, both in 
personal ap 2 >earaiice and dialect, than that which exists between the Western 
£skimos and their distant countrymen in Labrador; and ethnologists have 
found some difficulty in classifying them jiroxierly.’ UichardsoiCs Jour,, 
voL i., p. 303. 

4 For anthorities, see Tiiibal Boundabies, at the end of this chapiter. 

7 CoUinson, in London Cleoyraphical Society Journal, vol. xxv. p. 201. 
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miles in width, is estimated at not less than five thou- 
siind miles. Before them is a vast, unknown, icy ocean, 
upon which they scarcely dare venture beyond sight of 
land ; behind them, hostile mountaineers ever ready to 
dispute encroachment. Their very mother-earth, upon' 
whose cold bosom they have been borne, age after age 
through countless generations,* is almost impenetrable, 
thawless ice. Their days and nights, and seasons and 
years, are not like those of other men. Six months of 
day succeed six months of night. Three months of 
sunless winter; three months of nightless summer; six 
months of glimmering twilight. 

About the middle of October® commences the long 
night of winter. The earth and sea put on an icy 
covering; beasts and birds depart for regions sheltered 
or more congenial ; humanity huddles in subterraneous 
dens ; all nature sinks into repose. The little heat left 
by the retreating sun soon radiates out into the deep 
blue realms of space ; tbe temperature sinks rapidly to 
forty or fifty degrees below freezing; the air is hushed, 
the ocean calm, the- sky cloudless. An awful, painful 
stillness j)ervades the dreary solitude. Not a sound is 
heard ; the distant din of busy intin, and the noiseless 
hum of the wilderness alike are wanting. Whispers 
become audible at a considerable distance, and an insup- 
prtable sense of loneliness oppresses the inexperienced 
visitor.’® Occasionally the aui-ora borealis Hashes out in 
prismatic coruscations, throwing a brilliant arch from 
east to west — how in variegated oscillations, graduating 
through all the vai’ious tints of blue, and green, and vio- 
let, and crimson ; darting, flashing, or streaming in yellow 
columns, upwards, downwards; now blazing steadily, now 


® * Im uordwestliclisten Theilo von Aiiierikn fniicl Franklin den Boden, 
Mitte AngUHt, sbon in eiiier Tiefe von 10 Zoll gefroieii. RidiiirdKon stih an 
eiiiem iistlichereu Tiinkte dor Kimte, in 71" 12' Breite, die Eisschiclit im 
JiiliuH nufgethaiit bis 3 Fuss unter der krautbedeckteu Oberflache. llmn- 
'' holdt, Kosnios, tom. iv. p. 47. 

^ SUlUmri'a JmruaU vol. xvi., p. 130. SeemaniCs Voy. IhraUl, vol. ii., 
p. 13. Armsiromf^s N<ir.^ p. 289. 

‘ Characteristic of the Arctic regions.’ SilUman*s Jmr., vol. xvi., p. 143. 
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in wavy undulation.s, sometimes up to the very zenith ; 
momentarily lighting up in. majestic grandeur the 
cheerless frozen scenery, hut only to fall b.‘ick with 
exhausted force, leaving a denser obscurity. Nature’s 
electric lantern, suspended for a time in the frosty 
vault of heaven; — munificent nature’s fire -works; 
with the polar owl, the polar bear, and the polar 
man, spectators. 

In January, the brilliancy of the stars is dimmed 
perceptibly at noon; in February, a golden tint rests 
ujx)n the horizon at the same hour; in March, the 
incipient dawn broadens; in April, the dozing Eski- 
mo rubs his eyes aud crawls forth; in Msiy, the snow 
begins to melt, the impatient grass and flowers arrive 
as it departs.” In June, the summer has fairly come. 
Under the inccs.sant ra^'s of the never setting sun, the 
snow speedily disapi^ears, the ice breaks up, the ghicial 
earth softens for a depth of one, two, or three feet ; cir- 
culation is restored to vegetation,” which, during winter, 
had been stopped, — if we may believe Sir .John Rich- 
ardson, even the largest trees freezing to the heart. Sea, 
and plain, and rolling steppe lay aside their seamless 
shroud of white, and a brilliant tint of emerald over- 
spreads the landscape.” All Nature, with one re- 
sounding cry, leaps up and claps her hands for joy. 
Flocks of birds, lured from their winter hoines, fill 
the air with their melody; myriads of Avild fowls send 
forth their shrill cries; the moose and the reindeer flock 
down from the forests from the resonant sea comes the 

At Kotzebue Sound, in July, Chons writes: ‘Le sol tHait emaille de 
fleurs de conleurs variees, dans tons les cndroitsoii la neige veuait do foiidre.’ 
VoyoffB pt. ii., p. 8. 

^2 ‘ In dor Eiiiikle der Iiiselii von Nen-Sibirien findon grosse Hecrden von 
Bcnutliieren nnd zalillose Lemniinge noch hiulaiigliche Nuhruiig.* Jhiin- 
boUitf Kostno.% vol. iv., p. 42. 

13 ‘ Thennometor rises as high as 61^ Fahr. With a sun shining through- 
out the twenty-four hours the growth of plants is rapid in the extreme.’ 
Seemann\s Voi/. JImild, vol. ii., p. 15. 

1* ‘ During the period of iiieiibation of the aquatic birds, every hole and 
projecting crag on the sides of this rock is occupied by them. Its shores 
resound with the chorus of thousands of the featheiy tribe.’ Be€chey*s Voy., 
vol. i., p. 349. 
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noise of spouting whales and barking seals; and this so 
lately dismal, cheerless region, blooms with an exhuber- 
ance of life equaled only by the shortness of its dura- 
tion. And in token of a just appreciation of the 
Creator’s goodness, this animated medley — man, and 
beasts, and birds, and fishes — rises up, divides, falls to, 
and ends in eating or in being eaten. 

The physical characteristics of the Eskimos are: a 
fair complexion, the skin, when free from dirt and paint, 
being almost white a medium stature, well propor- 
tioned, thick-set, muscular, robust, active,^ with small 
and beautifully shaped hands and feet;” a pyramidal 


‘ Their complexion, if divested of its usual covering of dirt, can hardly 
be called dark.’ S€e}nann*s Voy, Herald^ vol. ii., p. 51. ‘In comparison 
with other Americans, of a white complexion.’ iJcCulloh's Ahorkfinal Ills- 
iory of Anijericaf p. ‘20. ‘White Complexion, not Copper coloured.’ Dobbs* 
Jludsoh^s Day, p. 50. ‘Almost as white as Europeans.’ Kahn’s Travels, 
vol. ii., 1). 203. ‘Not darker than that of a Portuguese,’ Lyon’s Journal, 
p. 221. ‘ Scarcely a shade darker than a deep brunette.’ Parry’s 3rd Voy- 

aye, p. 403. ‘ Their complexion is light.’ DaWs Alaska, p. 381. ‘Eye-wit- 

nesses agree in their superior lightness of complexion over the Chinooks.' 
Pickerhnfs Raves of Man, U, S. Kx. Kx., vol. ix., p. 28. At Coppermine 
Kiver they are ‘ of a dirty copper color; some of the women, however, are more 
fair and ruddy.’ llearne’s Travels, p. 160. ‘ Considerably fairer than the In- 

dian tribes.’ tSirnpson’s Xar,, p. 110. At Cai)e Bathurst ‘The complexion is 
BW’arthy, chiefly, I think, from exposure and the accumulation of dirt.* 
Armstrong’s Nnr., p. 192. ‘Shew little of the copper - colour of the Red 
Indians.’ Richardson’s Pol. .ffer/., p. 303. ‘From exposure to weather they 
become dark after manhood.’ ilichardson’s Aar., vol. i., p. 343. 

‘Both sexes are well proportioned, stout, muscular, and active.’ See- 
rnanu’s V'oy. Herald, vol. ii., p. 50. ‘A stout, \vell-looking people.’ Simp- 
son’s Nar., pp. 110, 114. ‘ Below the mean of the Caucasian race.’ Dr, 

Hayes in. Historic. Mayazine, vol. i., p. 6. ‘ They are thick set, have a de- 

cidi'd tendency to obesity, and are seldom more than five feet in height.' 
Fiynier’s Unman Race, p. 211. At Kotzebue Sound, ‘ tallest man was five feet 
nine inches; tallest woman, five feet four inches.* Reechey’s 1 o//., vol. i., p. 
3()(). ‘ Avcjrage height wm five feet four and a half inches.’ At the mouth 

of the Mackenzie th(!y are of ‘middle stature, strong and muscular.* Ai'm- 
strony’s Nar., pp. 149, 192. Low, broad-set, not well made, nor strong. 
Hearne’s Trav., p. 166. ‘The men were in general stout.’ Franklin’s Xar., 
vol. i., p. 29. ‘Of a middle size, robust make, and healthy appearance.* 
Kotzebue’s Voy., vol. i., p. 2U9. ‘Men vary in height from about five feet to 
five feet ten inches.’ Richardson’s Pol. Rey., p. 304. ‘Women were gen- 
erally short.* ‘ Their figure inclines to squat.’ Hooper’s Tush i, p. 224. 

‘Tons les iudividuH qui appartieiinent a la famille des Eskimaux, se 
distinguent par la petitesse de leurs pieds et de leurs mains, et la grosseur 
cnonne de leurs tetes.’ De Paum. tiecluerches Phil., tom. i., p. 262. ‘ The 

hands and feet are delicately small and well formed.’ Richardson’s Pol. 
jtey., p. 304. • Small and beautifully made.* Seemann’s I’oy. Herald, vol. 
ii-, p. 50. At Point Barrow, ‘their hands, notwdthstiinding the great amount 
of manual labour to which they are subject, were beautifully small and well- 
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head;” a broad egg-shaped face; high rounded cheek- 
bones; flat nose; small oblique eyes; large mouth; 
teeth regular, but well worn coarse black hair, closely 
cut u{X)n the crown, leaving a monk-like ring around 
the edge,“ and a paucity of beard.” The men fre- 


formed, a description equally applicable to their feet.’ Am\strong's Aar., p. 

101 . 

w ‘ The head is of good size, rather flat superiorly, but very fully devel- 
oped posteriorly, evidencing a preponderance of the animal passions; the 
forehead was, for the most part, low and receding; in a few it was somewhat 
vertical, but narrow. Anustrom/s Nar,^ p. 193. Their cranial character- 
istics *are the strongly developed coronary ridge, the obliquity of the 
zygoma, and its greater capacity compared with the Indian cranium. The 
former is essentially p^'ramidal, while the latter more nearly approaches a 
cubic shape.' DalVs Alaska^ 376. * Greatest breadth of the face is just 
below the eyes, the foreheaa ta 2 )ers upwards, ending narrowly, but not 
acutely, and in like manner the chin is a blunt cone.' liichardson^a Pol, 
Reg,, p. 302. Dr Gall, whose observations on the same skulls presented 
him for phrenological obseiwation are published by M. Louis Choris, thus 
comments U 2 )ou the head of a female Eskimo from Kotzebue Sound: * L'or- 
gane de I’instinct de la propagation se trouve extremement developpe pour 
line tete de femme.’ He finds the musical and intellectual organs iioorly 
developed; while vanity and love of children are well displayed. ‘ En gene- 
ral,* sagely concluded the doctor, ‘cette tete femme presentait une organiza- 
tion aussi heureuse que celle de la plupart des femmes d'Europe.' Voy, 
Pitt,, pt. ii., p. 16. 

'Large fat round faces, high cheek bones, small hazel eyes, eye- 
brows slanting like the Chinese, and wide mouths.' Reechey\s Voy,, vol. i., 
p. 345. ‘Broad, flat faces, high cheek bones.’ l)r Hayes in Hist. Mag,, vol. 
]., p. 6. Their ‘teeth are regular, but, from the nature of their food, and 
from their practice of preparing hides by chewing, are worn down almost to 
the gums at an early age.' Seemann's Voy, Herald, vol. ii., p. 51. At 
Hudson Strait, broad, flat, pleasing face; small and generally sore eyes; 
given to bleeding at the nose. Franklin*s Nar., vol. i., p. 29. ‘ Small eyes 
and very high cheek bones.' Kotzebue's Voy., vol. i., p. 209. ‘La face 
platte, la bouche ronde, le nez petit sans etro ecrase, le blanc de I'oeil 
jaunatre, Tiris noir et peu brillant. ' De Pauio, Recherches Phil,, tom. i., p. 262. 
They have ‘ small, wild-looking eyes, large and very foul teeth, the hair 
^nernlly black, but sometimes fair, and always in extreme disorder.’ 
RrowneWs Ind, Races, j). 467. ‘As contrasted with the other native Amer- 
ican races, their eyes are remarkable, being narrow and more or less ob- 
lique.' Richardson's Aar,, vol. i., p. 343. Expression of face intelligent 
and good-natured. Both sexes have mostly round, flat faces, with Mongo- 
lian cast. Hooper's Tuski, p. 223. 

20 ‘ Allowed to hang down in a club to the shoulder.’ Richardson's Pol. 
Reg., p. 305. Hair cut ‘close round the crown of the head, and thereby, 
leaving a bushy ring round the lower part of it.’ Reechey's Voy., vol. i., 
p. 345. ‘Their hair is straight, black, and coarse.’ Seetnann's Voy, Hir- 
ald, vol. ii., p. 51. A fierce expression characterized them on the Mackenzie 
Biver, which ‘was increased by the long disheveled hair flowing about their 
shoulders.’ Armstrong's A«r., p. 149. At Kotzebue Sound ‘ their hair was 
done up in large plaits on each side of the head.’ Reechey's Voy,, vol. i., p- 
300. At Camden Bay, lofty top-knots; at Point Barrow, none. At Copper- 
mine Biver the hair is worn short, unshaven on the crown, and bound with 
strips of deer-skin. Simpson's Aar., 2 >p. 121, 157. Some of the men have 
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quently leave the hair in a natural state. The women 
of Icy Reef introduce false hair among their own, wear- 
ing the whole in two immense bows at the back of the 
head. At Point Barrow, they separate .the hair into two 
parts or braids, saturating it with train-oil, and binding 
it into stiff bunches with strips of skin. Their lower 
extremities are short, so that in a sitting posture they 
look taller than when standing. 

Were these people satisfied with what nature has 
done for them, they would be passably good-looking. 
But with them as with all mankind, no matter how high 
the degree of intelligence and refinement attained, art 
mu.st be applied to improve upon nature. The few fin- 
ishing touches neglected by the Creator, man is ever 
ready to supply. 

Arrived at the age of puberty, the great work of im- 
provement begins. Up to this time the skin has been 
kept saturated in grease and filth, until the natural color 
is lost, and until the complexion is brought down to the 
Eskimo standard. Now pigments of various dye arc ap- 
plied, both jminted outwardly and pricked into the skin ; 
holes are cut in the face, and plugs or labrets inserted. 
These operations, however, attended with no little solem- 
nity, are supposed to possess some significance other than 
that of mere ornament. Upon the occasion of piercing 
the lip, for instance, a religious feast is given. 

bare crowns, but the majority wear the hair flowing naturally. Tha women 
cut the hair short in front, level with the eyebrows. At Humphrey Point it 
is twisted with some false hair into two immense bows on the back of the 
head. Hooper's Tuski, p. 225. * Their hair hangs down long, but is cut 
quite short on the crown of the head.’ Kotzebue's Toy., vol. i., p. 210. 
Hair cut like ‘ that of a Capuchin friar.* iSffemami's I by. Herald ^ vol. ii., p. 51. 

Crantz says the Greenlanders root it out. * The old men had a few 
gray hairs on their chins, but the young ones, though grown up, w'cre beard- 
less.’ Beechey's Voy,, vol. i., p. 332. ‘The possession of a beard is very 
rare, but a slight moustache is not infrequent.’ Seemann's Voy, Herald, 
vol. ii., p. 51. * As the men grow old, they have more hair on the face than 

Red Inmans.' Jiichardson's Abr., vol. i., p. 343. ‘ Generally an absence of 
beard and whiskers.’ Arm strom/'s Aar., ^ 193. * Beard is universally want- 
ing.* Kotzebue's Voy,, vol. i., p. 252. ‘The young men have little beard, 
but some bf the old ones have a tolerable shew of long gray hairs on the 
upper lip and chin.’ Jiichardson's Pol, Keg,, p. 303. ‘All have beards.* 
Bell's Geography, vol. v., p. 294. Kirby affirms that in Alaska ‘many of them 
have a profusion of whiskers and beard.’ Smithsonian Report, 1864, p. 416. 
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On the northern coast tlie women paint the eyebrows 
and tattoo the chin; while the men only pierce the lower 
lip under one or both comers of the mouth, and insert 
in each aperture a double-headed sleeve-button or dumb- 
bell-shaped labret, of bone, ivory, shell, stone, glass, or 
wood. The incision when first made is about the size 
of a quill, but as the aspirant for improved beauty grows 
older, the size of the orifice is enlarged until it reaches 
a width of half or three quarters of an inch.** In tat- 
tooing, the color is applied by drawing a thread under 
the skin, or pricking it in with a needle. Different 
tribes, and difierent ranks of the same tribe, have each 
their peculiar form of tiittooing. , The plebeian female of 
cerhiin bands is pemlitted to adorn her chin with but 
one vertical line in the centre, and one parallel to it on 
either side, while the more fortuiifite noblesse mark two 
vertical lines from each corner of the mouth.® A fem- 
inine cast of features, as is common with other branches of 
the Mongolitm race, prevails in both sexes. Some trav- 
elers discover in the fiices of the men a characteristic 
expression of ferociousness, and in those of the women, 
an extraordinary display of wantonness. A thick coat- 
ing of filth and a strong odor of train-oil are inseparable 
from an Eskimo, and the fashion of labrets adds in no 
wise to his comeliness.® 


** * The lip is perforated for the labret as the boy approaches manhood, 
and is considered an important era in his life.’ ArumtromjH Nar.^ p. 1114. 
* Some wore but one, others one on each side of the mouth.’ Hooper* s 
Ttiski, p. 224. ‘ Lip ornaments, with the males, appear to correspond with 

the tattooing of the chins of the females.’ Beechey*s Toy., vol. i., p. 384. 

*3 * The women tattoo their faces in blue lines produced by making 
stitches with a line needle and thread, smeared with lampblack. ’ IVuiluirdson's 
Pol, 7*7-1 P* 305. Between Kotzebue Sound and Icy Cape, ‘all the women 
were tattooed upon the chin with three small lines.’ They blacken ‘the 
edges of the eyelids with plumbago, rubbed up with a little saliva upon a 
piece of slate.’ lieechey^a Voy,^ vol. i., p. 360. At Point Bjutow, the 
women have on the chin ‘a vertical lino about half an inch broad in the 
centre, extending from the lip, with a imrallel but uniTower one on either 
side of it, a little apart. Some had two vertical lines protruding from 
either angle of the mouth; which is a mark of their high position in the 
tribe. Armalromfs Nar,^ pp. 101, 149. On Bering Isle, men as well as 
women tattoo. ‘Plusieurs homnies avaient le visage tutoue.’ Choris. Voy. 
Pitt.^ pt. ii., p. 6. 

24 < Give a particularly disgusting look when the bones are taken out, as 
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For covering to the body, the Eskimos employ the 
skin of all the beasts and birds that come within their 
roach. Skins are prepared in the fur,** and cut and 
sewed with neatness and skill. Even the intestines of 
seals and whales are used in the manufiicture of water- 
proof overdresses.** The costume for both sexes consists 
of long stockings or drawers, over which are breeches 
extending from the shoulders to below the knees; and 
a frock or jiicket, somewhat shorter than the breeches 
wkh sleeves and hood. This garment is made whole, 
there being no openings except for the head and arms. 
The frock of the male is cut at the bottom nearly 
square, while that of the female reaches a little lower, 
and terminates before and liehind in a point or scol- 
lop. The tail of some animal graces the hinder part of 
the male frock; the woman’s has a large hood, in which 
she carries her infant. Otherwise both se.xes dress 
alike; and as, when stripped of their facial decorations, 
their physiognomies are alike, they are not unfre- 
quently mi.staken one for the other.*' They have boots 


the saliva continually runs over the chin.* Kotzebue's Voy., vol. i., p, 227. 
At Camden, labrets were made of large blue beads, glued to j)iece8 of ivory. 
None worn at Coppermine liiver. Sinq^son's pp. 119, 347. ‘ Many of 

them also translix the septum of the nose with a dentalium shell or ivory 
needle.’ Hichurdson'H Nar.^ vol. i., p. 355. 

** ‘ These natives almost universally use a very unpleas^^nt liquid for 
cleansing puritoses. They tan tuid soften the seal-skin used for boot-soles 
with it,’ Whymper's Alaska^ p. 101. ‘ Females occasionally wash their hair 

and faces with their own urine, the odour of which is agreeable to both sexes, 
and they are well accustomed to it, j\s this liquor is kept in tubs in the 
porches of their liuts for use in dressing the deer and seal skins.’ JtUihard- 
son's PoL Rey., p. 304. * Show much skill in the preparation of whale, seal, 

and deer-skins.* Richardson's Aur., vol. i., p. 357. They have a great 
antipathy to water. ‘ Occasionally they wash their bodies with a certain 
animal fluid, but even this process is seldom gone through.’ ifeemann's 
Voy. Herald, vol. ii., p. (52. 

2<» ‘ During the summer, when on whaling or sealing excursions, a coat of 
the gut of the whale, and boots of seal or w'alrus hide, are used as water- 
in'ooif coverings.* tieemann's Voy, Herald, vol. ii , p. 53. At Point Barrow 
they wear *Kamleikas or w'ater-proof shirts, made of the entrails of seals.’ 
Simpson's Nar., p. ]5(j. 'NVomeii wear close-fitting breeches of seal-skin. 
Hooper's Tuski, p. 224. * They are on the whole as good as the best oil- 
skins in England.* Reechey's Voy., vol. i., p. 340. 

^ The dress of the hvo sexes is much alike, the outer shirt or jacket 
haying a pointed skirt before and behind, those of the female being merely 
a little longer. ‘ Pretty much the same for both sexes.’ Fitjtder's Human 
Race, p. 214. 
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of walrus or seal skin, mittens or gloves of deer-skin, 
and intestine water-proofs covering the entire body. 
Several kinds of fur frequently enter into the composi- 
tion of one garment. Thus the body of the frock, 
generally of reindeer-skin, may be of bird, bear, seal, 
mink, or squirrel skin ; while the hood may be of fox- 
skin, the lining of hare-skin, the fringe of wolverine- 
skin, and the gloves of fawm-skin.® Two suits are 
worn during the coldest weather; the inner one with 
the fur next the skin, the outer suit with the fur out- 
ward.''® Thus, with their stomachs well filled with fat, 
and their backs covered with furs, they bid defiance to 
the severest Arctic winter.** 

In architecture, the Eskimo is fully equal to the 
emergency ; building, upon a soil which yields him little 
or no material, three classes of dwellings. Penetrating 
the frozen earth, or casting around him a frozen wall, 
he comjxils the very elements from which he seeks 
protection to protect him. For his yourt or winter 


28 ‘They have besides tins a jacket made of eider drakes’ skins sewed 

together, which, put on underneath their other dress, is a tolenible protec- 
tion against a distant arrow, and is worn in times of hostility.’ Ikech- 
ey's Voy, vol. i., p. 340. Messrs Dense and Simpson found those of 
Point liarrow ‘well clothed in seal and reindeer skins.’ Lotul. Oeoy. Soc, 
Jour.^ vol. viii., p. 221. ‘ The finest dresses are made of the skins of unborn 

deer.’ Richardson's Pol Rey.^ p. 'SOG. ‘ The half-developed skin of a fawn 
that has nev^r lived, obtained by driving the doe till her offspring is pre- 
maturely born.’ Whyin 2 )er's p. IGO, Eskimo women pay much 

regard to their toilet. Richardson's iVur., vol. i., p. 3r>5. 

29 Their dress consists of two suits. Seemann's Voy. Herald^ vol. ii., 
p. 52. ‘lleiudeer skin— the fur next the body.’ Armstrony's Aar., p. 149. 

‘ Two women, dressed like men, looked frightfully with their tattooed faces.’ 
Kotzebue's Voy.^ vol. i., p. 191. Seal-skin jackets, bear-skin trowsers, and 
white-fox skin caps, is the male costume at Hudson Strait. The female 
dress ia the same, with the addition of a hood for carrying children. Frank- 
lin's Nar.f vol. i,, p 29. At Camden Bay, reindeer-skin jackets and water- 
proof boots. Simpson's Aar., p. 119. At Coppermine River, ‘women’s 
boots which are not stiffened out with whalebone, and the tails of their 
jackets are not over one foot long. ’ Ilearne's Travels, p 1G6. Deer-skin, hair 
outside, ornamented with white fur. Kirby in Smithsonian Rept., 1864, p. 
416. The indoor dress of the eastern Eskimo is of reindeer-skin, with the 
fur inside. ‘ When they go out, another entire suit with the fur outside is 
put over all, and a pair of watertight sealskin moccasins, with similiar mit- 
tens for their hands. ’ Sillman's Journaf, vol. xvi., p. 146. The frock at Cop- 
permine River has a tail something like a dress-coat. Simpson's Nar,, p . 350. 

30 < Some of them are even half-naked, as a summer heat, even of 10'’ is 
insupportable to them.’ Kotzebue's Voy., vol. i., p. 205. 
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residence he digs a hole of the required dimensions, 
to a depth of about six feet,” Within this excava- 
tion he erects a frame, either of wood or whalebone, 
lashing his timters with thongs instead of nailing them. 
This frame is canned upward to a distance of two or three 
feet above the ground,®* when it is covered . by a dome- 
shaped roof of poles or whale-ribs turfed and earthed 
over.” In the centre of the roof is left a hole for the 
admission of light and the emission of smoke. In ab- 
sence of fire, a translucent covering of whale -intestine 
confines the warmth of putrifying filth, and completes the 
Eskimo’s sense of comfort. To gain admittance to this 
snug retreat, without exposing the inmates to the storms 
without, another and a smaller hole is dug to the same 
depth, a short distance from the first. From one to 
the other, an underground psissjige-way is then opened, 
through w'hich entrance is miide on hands and knees. 
The occupants descend by means of a ladder, and over the 
entrance a shed is erected, to protect it from the snow.” 
Within the entrance is hung a deer-skin d(X)r, and ante- 
rooms are arranged in which to dejxisit frozen outer gar- 
ments before entering the heated room. Around the 
sides of the dwelling, sleeping-places are marked out ; for 
bedsteads, boards are placed upon logs one or two feet in 
diameter, and covered with willow branches and skins. 
A little heap of stones in the centre of the I’oom, under 
the smoke -hole, fonns the fireplace. In the corners of 
the room are stone lamps, which answer all domestic 


31 ‘ Down to the frozen subsoil.’ Richardson's Pol. Reg., p. 310. ‘ Some 

are wholly above ground, others have their roof scarcely raised above it.’ 
Beechey's Voy., vol. ii., p. 301. 

32 * Formed of stakes placed upright in the ground about six feet high, 

either circular or oval in form, from which others inclined so as to form a 
sloping roof.* Armstrong's N<ir., p. 149. * Half underground, with the 

entrance more or less so.* JJalVs Alaska, p. 13. ‘They are more than 
half underground,’ and are ‘about twenty feet square and eight feet deep.’ 
IStemann's Voy. Herald, vol. ii., p. 57. 

33 ‘ The whole building is covered with earth to the thickness of a foot or 
more, and in a few years it becomes overgrown with grass, looking from a 
short distance like a small tumulus.’ Richardsoids Pol. Reg., p. 310. 

3* A smaller drift-wood house is sometimes built with aside-door. ‘ Light 
and nir are admitted by a low door at one end.* Richardson's Nar., vol. 
i., p. 245. 
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purposes in the absence of fire-wood.'*® In the Ijetter class 
of buildings, the sides and floor are boarded. Supplies 
ai'c kept in a store house at a little distance frem the 
dwelling, perched ujwn four posts, away from the reach 
of the dogs, and a friune is always erected on which 
to hang furs and fish. Several years are sometimes 
iiccupied in building a hut.** 

Mark how nature supplies this treeless cojist with 
wood. The breaking-up of winter in the mountains of 
Alaska is indeed a breaking- up. The accumulated 
masses of ice and snow, when suddenly lot)scmed by the 
incessjint rays of the never-setting sun, bear I'lway all 
before them. Down from the mountain -sides comes 
the avalanche, uprooting trees, swelling rivers, hurry- 
ing with its burden to the sea. There, casting it.sidf 
into the \varm pcean current, the ice s(X)n disapiiears, 
and the driftwood which accompanied it is carried iiorth- 
ward and thrown back uixni the beiu;h by the October 
winds. Thus huge forest-trees, taken up bodily, as it 
were, in the middle of a continent, and cari’ied by the 
currents to the incredible distance, soinetimes, of three 
thousand miles, .are dei)osited all along the Arctic se.a- 
lx)ard, laid at the very d(X)r of these jjcople, a jxiople 
whose store of this world s Ijenefits is none of the most 
abundant.*” True, wood is not an absolute necessity with 
them, as many of their houses in the coldest we.ather 


35 ‘ Tho fire in the centre is never lit merely for the sake of warmth, as 
the lamps are suffitrient for that purpose.’ tSeemann's Vnij. Herald^ vol. 
ii., p. 58. ‘They have no fire-pmces; but a stone j)lace(l in tho centre 
serves for a support to the lamp, by which the little cooking that is retpiired 
is i>erformotl. * liichardson*s A’«r., vol. i., p. 1148. 

36 * On trouva plusieurs huttes construites en bois, moitii' dans la tcrre, 

moitie eii dehors.* Choris* Voy. Pilt.y pt. ii., p. 0. At Ileaufort Bay are 
wooden huts. Simpson's Kar,^ p. 177. At Toker Point, ‘ built of drift-wood 
and sods of turf or mud.’ Hooper's Tvsk% p. 3^13. At Capo Krusenstern tho 
houses ‘ appeared like little round hills, with fences of whale-bone.’ Koize- 
hue's Voi/., vol. i., p. 237. * They construct yourts or winter residences upon 

those parts of the shore which are adapted to their convenience, such as tho 
mouths of rivers, the entrances of inlets, or juttin" i)oiiits of land, but always 
ui)on low ground.’ Beeehey's Voy., vol. ii.. p, 3()(i. 

37 * I was sui*priscd at the vast cpiantity of driftwood accumulated on its 
shore, several acres being thickly covered with it, and many pieces at least 
sixty feet in length.’ Armslromfs Nar,, p. 104. 
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have no fire; only oil -lamps being used for cooking 
and heating. Whale-ribs supply the phice of trees for 
house and boat timbers, and hides are commonly used 
for boards. Yet a Ijountiful supply of wood during their 
long, cold, dark winter comes in no wise amiss.'** Their 
summer tents are made of seal or untanned deer skins 
witii the hair outward, conical or bell-shaix;d, and without 
a smoke -hole as no fires are ever kindled within them. 
The wet or frozen earth is covered with a few coarse 
skins for a floor.** 

But the mo.st unique system of architeeture in America 
is improvised by the Kskimos during their seal-hunting 
exj)editions upon the ice, when they occupy a veritable 
crystal palace fit for an Arctic fairy. On the frozen 
river or sea, a sjK)t is chosen free from irregu- 
larities, and a circle of ten or fifteen feet in diam- 
eter drawn on the snow. The snow wdthin the 
circle is then cut into slabs from three to four 
inches in thickness, their length being the depth 
of the snow, and these slabs are formed into a 
wall enclosing the circle and carried up in courses 
similar to those of brick or stone, terminating in a 
dome-shaped nwf. A wedge- like slab keys the arch; 
and this* principle in arehitecture may have first been 
known to the Assyrians, Egyptians, Chinese or Es- 
kimos.*® Loose snow is tlien thrown into the crevices, 
which quickly congeals; an a^wrture is cut in the 
side for a door; and if the thin wall is not sufficiently 


38 ‘ Eastern Esquimaux never seem to think of lire as a means of imparting 
warmth.’ Simpson's Nar., p. 340. 

3'J Their iiouses are ‘ moveable tents, constructed of poles and skins. ’ 
Brownell's Ind, JinceSt p. 409. ‘ Neither wind nor watertight.' Bvechey's 
yoy., vol. i., p. 301. At Capo Sraythe, Hooper saw seven Eskimo tents 
of seal skin. Tuski, jd. 210. *We entered a small tent of morse -skins, 
made in the form of a canoe.' Kotzebue's Foy., vol. i., p. 220. At Cop- 
permine lliver their tents in summer are of deer-skin with the hair on, 
and circular, lletmie's Travel^ p. 107. At St Lawrence Island, Kotzebue 
saw no settled dwellings, ‘ only several small tents built of the ribs of whales, 
and covered with the skin of the morse.* Voyage^ vol. i., pp. 190-191. 

^0 ' In parallelograms, and so adjusted as to form a rotunda, wdth an 
arched roof.’ Sillimun's Jour.j vol. xvi., p. 146. Parry's l oy., vol. v., p. 
200. Franklin's JVttr., vol. ii., p. 44. 
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translucent, a piece of ice is fitted into the side 
for a window. Seats, tables, couches, and even fire- 
places are made with frozen snow, and covered with 
reindeer or seal skin. Out-houses connect with the 
main room, and frequently a number of dwellings arc 
built contiguously, with a passage from one to another. 
These houses are comfortable and durable, resisting 
alike the wind and the thaw until late in the season. 
Care must be taken that the walls are not so thick as to 
make them too warm, and so cause a dripping from the 
interior. A square block of snow serves as a stand for 
the stone lamp which is their only fire." 

“ The purity of the material,” says Sir John Frank- 
lin, who saw them build .an edifice of this kind at 
Coppermine River, “ of which the house was fr.imed, 
the elegance of its construction, and the translucency of 
its walls, which transmitted a very pleasant light, gsive 
it an appearance far superior to a marble building, and 
one might survey it with feelings somewhat akin to 
those produced by the contemplation of a Grecian tem- 
ple, rejired by Phidias; both are triumphs of art, inimi- 
table in their kind.”" 

Eskimos, fortunately, have not a dainty p.alate. Ev- 
erything which sustains life is food for them. Their 
substantials comprise the flesh of land and marine ani- 
mals, fish and birds; venison, and whale and seal 
blubber being chief. Choice dishes, tempting to the 
appetite, Arctic epicurean dishes, Eskimo necbir and 
ambrosia, are daintily prepared, hospitably plsiced before 
strangers, and eaten and drunk with avidity. Among 

* These houses are durable, the wind has little effect on them, and they 
resist the thaw until the sun acquires very considerable power.’ liichard- 
son's Ntir,, vol. j., p. 350. 

42 The snow houses are called by the natives if/ioo, and the underground 
huts .vowrfa, or yitr/cS, and their tents fopeAw. Winter residence, ‘iglut.’ /fic/i- 
m’dson's Pol, p. 310. Beechey, describing the same kind of buildings, 
calls them ‘yourts.* vol. i., p. 306. Tent of skins, tie-poo-eet; topak; 

toopek. Tent, too- pote. i&id., vol. ii., p. 381. ’Yourts.’ Scemaim’s Poy. 
Herald, vol. ii., p. 50. Tent, topek. Dali says Richardson is wong, and 
that igloo or iglu is the name of ice houses. Alaska, p. 632. House, iglo. 
Tent, tuppek. Richardson's Jour,, vol. ii., p. 378. Snow house, eegloo. 
Franklin's Mar,, vol. ii., p. 47. 
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them are: a bowl of coagulated blood, mashed cranberries 
with rancid train-oil, whortleberries and walrus-blubber, 
alternate streaks of putrid black and white whale-fat; 
venison steeped in seal -oil, raw deer’s liver cut in small 
pieces and mixed with the warm half-digested contents of 
the animal’s stomach ; bowls of live maggots, a draught of 
warm blood from a newly killed animal." Fish are some- 
times eaten alive. Meats are kept in seal-skin biigs for 
over a year, decomposing meanwhile, but never becoming 
too rancid for our Kskimos. Their winter .store of oil 
they secure in seal -skin bsigs, which are buried in the 
frozen ground. Charlevoix remarks that they are the 
only race known who prefer food raw. This, however, is 
not the case. They prefer their f(X)d cooked, but do not 
object to it raw or rotten. They are no lovers of stilt." 

In mid -winter, while the land is envelo^xid in dark- 
ness, the Eskimo dozes torpidly in his den. Early in 
September the musk-oxen and reindeer retreat south- 
ward, and the fish are confined Ijcneath the frozen cov- 
ering of the rivers. It is during the short summer, 
when food is abundant, that they who ivould not perish 
must lay up a supply for the winter. When spring 
opens, Jind tlie rivers are cleared of ice, the natives follow 
the fish,-which at that time ascend the streams to spawn, 
and spear them at the falls and rapids that imjiede their 
progress. Small wooden fish are sometimes made and 
thrown into holes in the ice for a decoy; salmon are 
taken in a whalebone seine. At this sea.son also rein- 
deer are captured on their way to the coast, whither 
they resort in the spring to drop their young. Multi- 

^3 They are so fond of the warm blood of dying animals that they invented 
an instrument to secure it. See ISmihey's Voy.j vol. i., p. 34.4. ‘Whale- 
blubber, their great delicacy, is sickening and dangerous to a European 
stomach.’ Kotzebue* s Voy.^ vol. i., p. 11)2. • 

Heiirne says that the natives on the Arctic coast of British America are 
so disgustingly filthy that when they have bleeding at the nose they lick 
up their own blood. Travels, p. 101. ‘Salt always appeared an abom- 
ination.’ ‘They seldom cook their food, the frost apparently acting as a 
substitute for fire.’ Collinson, in Land, (Jeoy. Soc, Jour., vol. xxv., p. 201. 
At Kotzebue Sound they ‘ seem to subsist entirely on the flesh of marine ani- 
mals, which they, for the most part, eat raw.’ Kotzebue's Voy., vol. i., p. 239. 
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tudes of geese, ducks, and swans visit the ocean during 
the same period to bi’eed,*® 

August and September are the months for whales. 
When a whale is discovered rolling on the water, a 
boat starts out, and from the distance of a few feet a 
weapon is plunged into its blubbery carcass. The har- 
poons jvre so constructed that when this blow is given, 
the shaft becomes disengaged from the barbed ivory point. 
To this point a seal-skin buoy or bladder is attached by 
means of a coixi. The blows are repeated ; the buoys en- 
cumber tbe monster in diving or swimming, and the inge- 
nious Eskimo is soon able to tow the cjircass to the shore. 
A successful chase secures an abundance of food for the 
winter Seals are caught during the winter, and con- 
siderable skill is required in taking them. Being a warm- 
blooded respiratory animal, they are obliged to have 
air, and in order to obtain it, while the surface of the 
water is undergoing the freezing process, they keep open 
a breathing- hole by constantly gnawing away the ice. 
They pro<luce their young in March, and soon al'terward 
the natives abandon their villages and set out on the 
ice in pursuit of them. Seals, like whales, are also 
killed with a harpoon to which is attached a bladder. 
The seal, when struck, may draw the float under water 
for a time, but is scxai obliged to rise to the surface 
from exhaustion c'uid for air, when he is agiiin attacked 
and soon obliged to yield. 

The Eskimos are no less ingenious in Ctatching wild- 
fowl, which they accomplish by means of a sling or net 
made of woven sinews, with ivory balls attiujhed. They 
also snare birds by means of whalebone nooses, round 
which fine gravel is scattered as a bait. They ma- 

* Durihg the two summer months they hunt and live on swans, geese, 
and ducks/ Bicluirdaon^s Nar.j vol. i., p. 346. 

*6 ‘ Secures winter feasts and abundance of oil for the lumps of a whole 
village, find there is great rejoicing.* liichard sou’s Pol. lieu., P* ‘ The 

capture of the seal and walrus is effected in the same manner. Salmon and 
other fish are caught in nets.’ Seenmnn’s Voy. Herald, vol. ii., p. 61. ‘Six 
small perfomted ivory balls attached separately to cords of sinew three feet 
long.’ Dease Jb Simpson, in Lond. Ueorj. Soc. Jour., vol. viii., 222. 
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noeuvre reindeer to near the edge of a cliff, and, driving 
them into the sea, kill them from canoes. They also 
waylay them at the narrow passes, and capture them in 
great numbers. They construct large reindeer pounds, 
and set up two diverging rows of turf so as to represent 
men ; the outer extremities of the line being sometimes 
two miles apart, and narrowing to a small enclosure. 
Into this trap the unsusiiecting animals are driven, when 
they are easily s^xiared.*’ 

To overcome the formidable polar bear the natives 
have two strategems. One is by imitating the sejil, upon 
which the bear principally feeds, and thereby enticing it 
within gunshot. Another is by tending a piece of stiff 
whaletene, encasing it in a ball of blubber, and freezing 
the ball, Avhich then holds firm the bent Avhaletene. 
Armed with these frozen blubter balls, the natives ap- 
proiich their victim, and, with a discharge of ariwvs, open 
the engagement. The tear, smarting with pain, turns 
upon his tormentors, who, hiking to their heels, drop 
now and then a bluliter ball. Bruin, Jis fond of food 
as of revenge, pauses for a moment, hastily swallows 
one, then another, and another. Soon a strange sensa- 
tion is felt within, 'flie thawing blubter, melted by the 
heat of the animal’s stomsich, releases the |}ent-up whale- 
tene, which, springing into place, plays havoc with the 
intestines, and brings the tear to a painful and ignomin- 
ious end. To vegetables, the natives are rather indiffer- 
ent; teuTies, acid sorrel leaves, and certain roots, are 
used Jis a relish. There is no native intoxicjiting liquor, 
but in eating they get gluttonously stupid. 

Notwithstanding his long, frigid, biting winter, the 
Eskimo never suffers from the cold so long as he has an 
abundance of food. As we have seen, a whale or a moose 
supplies him with food, shelter, and raiment. With an 
internal fire, fed by his oily and animal food, glow- 

Near Smith River, a low piece of ground, two miles broad at the beach, 
was found enclosed by double row’s of turf set up to represent men, narrow'- 
ing towards a lake, into which reindeer were driven and killed. Simpson's 
Nar,, p. 135 . 
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ing in his stomsich; his blood at fever heat, he bur- 
rows aanfortaldy in ice and snow and frozen ground, 
without necessity for wood or cojil.“ Nor are those pas- 
sions which are supposed to develop most fully under a 
milder temperature, wanting in the half-frozen Hyper- 
borean.^® One of the chief difficulties of the Eskimo 
during the winter is to obtain water, and the women 
spend a large pjortion of their time in melting snow, over 
oil-lampDs. In the Arctic regions, eating snow is at- 
tended with serious consetjuences. Ice or snow, touched 
to the lip)s or tongue, blisters like caustic. Fire is ob- 
tained by striking sp)arks from iron p)yrites with quartz. 
It is a singular fjvct that in the coldest climate inhabited 
by man, lire is le.s8 u.scd than anywhere else in the world, 
equatorial regions perhai>.s excepted. Caloric for the 
l)ody is siqqilied by food and supplemented by furs. 
Snow houses, from their nature, prohibit the u.se of 
fire; but cooking with the Eskimo is a luxury, not a 
necessity. He well understands how to utilize every 
part of the animals so es.scntial to his existence. With 
their skins he clothes himself, makes houses, boats, and 
oil-bags; their Hc.sh and fat he eats. He even devours 
the contents of the intestines, and with the skin makes 
water-pjroof clothing. Knives, arrow-points, house, boat, 
and sledge frame.s, fish-hooks, dome.stic utensils, ice-chisels, 
and in fact almo.st all their implements, are mtxde from the 
horns and bones of the deer, whale, and sesil. Bow- 
.strings are made of the sinews of musk-oxen, and ropes 
of seal-skin.® The Eskimo’s arms are notvery formidable. 


‘Ce y a encore de frnppaiit dans la complexion de ces barbares, 
c*est I’extreme clialeur de leur estoinac et de leur sang; ils echaufTont tene- 
ment, par leur huleiuc ardente, les buttes oil ils asscmblent en hiver, quo les 
Europeans, s’y sentent etouffes, comme dans uno etuve dont la chaleur est 
trop graduee: aussi ne font-ils jamais do feu dans leur habitation en aucune 
saisoii, et ils igiiorent Tusage des chemiuees, sous le climat le plus froid du 
globe.* Dg Fauu). liechef'ches Phil., tom. i., p. 261. 

‘The voluptuousness and Polygjimy of the North American Indians, 
under a temperature of idinost perpetual winter, is far greater than that of 
the most sensual tropical nations.’ firiiish Colonies^ vol. iii., p. Sit. 

M ‘ The seal is perhaps their most useful animal, not merely furnishing 
oil and blubber, but the skin used for their canoes, thongs, nets, lassoes, and 
boot soles.’ IVhpnpePs Alaska, p. 161. 
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Backed by his ingenuity, they nevertheless prove suffi- 
cient for practical purposes; and Avhilc his neighbor 
possesses none better, all are on an equal footing in 
war. Their most powerful as well as most artistic 
weapon is the bow. It is made of beech or spruce, 
in three pieces curving in opjwsite directions and in- 
geniously bound by twisted sinew's, so as to give the 
greatest jx)ssible strength. Richardson affirms that 
“ in the hands of a native hunter it will propel an 
arrow with sufficient force to pierce the heart of a 
musk-ox, or break the leg of a reindeer.” Arrows, as 
well as spears, lances, and darts, are of w'hite spruce, 
and pointed with Iwne, ivory, flint, and slate."’' East 
of the Mjickenzie, copper enters largely into the com- 
position of Eskimo utensils.®* Before the introduction 
of iron by Eurojicans, stone hatchets were common.®* 
The Hyperboreans surpass all American nations in their 
facilities for locomotion, both upon land and water. In 
their skin boats, the natives of the Alaskan seaboard from 
Point Barrow to Mount St Elias, made long voyages, 
crossing the strait and sea of Bering, and held commercial 
intercourse with the people of Asia. Sixty miles is an 
ordinary day’s journey for sledges, while Indians on 
snow-shoes have been known to run dow'ii and cap- 
ture deer. Throughout this entire border, including 
the Aleutian Islands, boats are made wholly of the 
skins of seals or sea-lions, excepting the frame of wood 


They have ‘ two sorts of bows; arrows pointed with iron, flint, and 
bone, or blunt for birds; a dart with throwing-board for seals; a spear 
headed with iron or copper, the handle about six feet long; and formidable 
iron knives, equally adapted for throwing, cutting, or stabbing.* tiimpsoii's 
AVo*., p. 123. They ascended the Mackenzie in former times as far as 
the llami;)arts, to obtain flinty slate for lance and arrow points, liichard^ 
son's Jour.^ vol. i., p. 213. At St. Lawrence Island, they are armed with a 
knife two feet long Kotzebue's Voy., vol. i., pp. 103, 211. One weapon was 
‘a walrus tooth fixed to the end of a wooden stufl'.’ JJeechey's Voy., vol. i., 
p. 343. 

At the Coppermine River, arrows are pointed w’ith slate or copper; hatch- 
ets also are made of a thick lump of copper. Ifearne's Travels, pp. lGl-0. 

^ ‘ The old ivory knives and flint axes are now superseded, the Russians 
having introduced the common European sheath-knife and hatchet. The 
board for throwing darts is in use, and is similar to that of the Polynesians.’ 
iSeemann's Voy. Herald, vol. ii., p. 53. 
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or whale-ribs. In the interior, as Avell as on the coast 
immediately below Mount St Elias, skin boats disap- 
pear, juid canoes or wooden boats are used. 

Two kinds of skin boats are employed by the natives 
of the Alaskan coast, a large sind a small one. The 
former is called by the natives ooniiak, and by the Rus- 
sians hddar. This is a large, Hat-bottomed, open boat; 
the skeleton of wood or whale-ribs, fastened with seal- 
skin thongs or whale’s sinews, and covered with oiled 
seal or sea-lion skins, which are fix'st sewed together 
and then stretched over the frame. The baidar is 
usually about thirty feet in length, six feet in extmne 
breadth, and three feet in depth. It is propelled by 
oars, and will carry fifteen or twenty jHirsons, but its 
capacity is greatly increased by hashing inflated seal- 
skins to the outside. In storms at sea, two or three 
baidars are sometimes tied together.®* The small boat 
is called by the natives hjah, and by the Russians hai- 
darka. It is constructed of the sjime material and in 
the same manner as the baidar, except that it is entirely 
covered with skins, top as well as bottom, save one hole 
left in the deck, which is filled by the navigator. After 

^ The * baydnre is a large open boat, quite flat, niiicle of sca-lions* skins, ’ 
and is used also for a tent. At Lantscheft’ Island it was ‘ a large and prob-. 
ably leathCni boat, with black sails.’ Kotzebue's I'oy., vol. i., pp. 202, 216. 

‘ The kttiyaka are impelled by a double-bladed paddle, used with or without 
a central rest, and the umiaks with oars.’ Cun ‘lu’opel their kaiyaks at the 
rate of seven miles an hour.’ Hichanlson's Jour., vol. i., pp. 238, 358. At Hud- 
son Strait they have canoes of seal-skin, like those of Greenland. FrmklhCs 
Nar., vol. i., p. 29. Not u droii of water can 2 )enetrate the opening into the 
canoe. Muller's Voy., p. 46. The kyak is like an English wager-boat. 
They are ‘much stronger than their lightness would lead one to sup 2 )ose.’ 
Hooper's Tns/d, pp. 226, 228. Oominks or family canoes of skin; float in six 
inches of water. Simpson's Nar., 2>. 148. ‘ With these boats they make long voy- 
ages, frequently visiting »St. Lawrence Island. ’ /Jail's Alaska, 2^. 380. ‘ Frame 

work of wood — when this cannot be procured whalebone is sul )stitutcd. ’ Arm- 
strony's Sar. , p. 98. Mackenzie saw boats 2 :>nt together with whalebone ; ‘ sewed 
in some parts, and tied in others.* Voyayes, p. 67. They also use a sail. ‘ On 
decouvrit an loin, dans la baie, un bateau qui allait a la voile; elle etait eii 
cuir.* ('horis, Toy. Fitt., 2^4. ii., 2>- 6. They ‘arc the best means yet discov- 
ered by mankind to go from place to place.’ Tjimjsdorff's Voy., 2 Jt. ii., p. 43. 
‘ It is wonderful what long voyages they make in these slight boats.’ damp- 
hell's Voy., p. 114. ‘ The skin, when soaked with water, is translucent; and 

a stranger 2 )lRcing his foot U 2 xju the flat yielding surface at the bottom of 
the boat fancies it a frail security.* Beechey's Voy.^ vol. i., 2>* 346. 
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taking his seat, and thereby filling this hole, the occu- 
pant puts on a water-proof over-dress, the bottom of 
which is so secured round the rim of the hole that not 
a drop of water can penetrate it. This dre.ss is pro- 
vided with sleeves and a hood. It is securely fastened 
at the wi’ists and neck, and when the hood is drawn over 
the head, the boatman may bid defiance to the water. 
The baidarka is about si.vteen feet in length, and two 
feet in width at the middle, taj_)ering to a joint at either 
end.®® It is light and strong, and when skillfully lian- 
dled is considered very sjxfe. The native of Norton 
Sound will twirl his kyak completely over, turn an 
aquatic somcrsaidt, and by the aid of his double-1 daded 
piiddle come up .s.afely on the otlier side, without even 
losing his seat. So liighly were these loats e.steemed 
by the llu.ssians, that they were at once universally 
adopted by them in navigating these waters. They 
were unable to invent any improvement in cither of 
them, although they made a baidarka with two and 
three seats, which they emplo\ed in jiddition to the 
ono-seated kyak. The Kadiak baidarka is a little 
shorter and wider than the jUeutian.®® 

Sleds, sledges, dogs, and Arctic land-boats play an 
imix)rtant part in Eskimo ei^onomy. The Eskimo sled 
is I'ramed of spruce, birch, or whale)x)ne, strongly bound 
with thongs, and the runners shod with smootli strips of 

The ‘ kajiik is shaped like a weaver’s shuttle.’ liichardson^s Pol, Tleff.t 
p. 1108. ‘The paddle is in the hands of an Eskimo, what the balaueiug pole 
is to a tight-rope dancer.’ Svemnun's Voy, llerald^ vol. ii., p. 5(5. 

‘The Koltshanen construct birch-bark canoes; but on the coast skin 
boats or baidars, like the Eskimo kaiyaks and umiaks, are employed.’ liicli- 
(irdson's Jour., vol. i., p. 405. If by accident a hole should be made, it is 
stopped with a piece of the flesh of the sea-dog, or fat of the whale, which 
they always carry with them. iMntjsdorff's Voi/.f pt. ii., p. 43. They strike 
‘ the water with a quick, regular motion, first on one side, and then on the 
other.’ Cook's Third Voy,^ vol. ii., p. 516. ‘Wiegeii nio iiber 30 Pfund, 
und haben ein diinnes init Leder iiberzognes Gerippe.’ Nexie Nachrichteuy 
p^ 152. ‘ The Aleutians put to sea with them in all weathers.’ Kotzebue's New 

vol. ii., p. 40. At the Shumagin Islands they ‘ are generally about 
twelve feet in length, sharp at each end, and about twenty inches broad.* 
Meares' Voy., p. x. They are as transparent as oiled paper. At Unalaska 
they are so light that they can be carried in one hand. Sauer, Billing's Voy., 
P. 157, 159. 
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whale’s jaw-bone. This sled is heavy, and fit only for 
traveling over ice or frozen snow. Indian sleds of the 
interior are lighter, the runners being of thin flexible 
boai'd.s better adapted to the inequalities of the ground. 
Sledges, such as are used by the voyagers of Hudson 
Bay, are of totally different construction. Three boards, 
each about one foot in width and twelve feet in length, 
thinned, and curved into a semicircle at one end, are 
placed side by side and firmly lashed together with 
thongs. A leathern bjig or blanket of the full size of 
the sled is provided, in which the losid is placed and 
lashed down with strings.” Sleds and sledges are 
drawn by dogs, and they will Ciirry a load of from a 
quarter to half a ton, or about one hundred ix)unds 
to each dog. The dogs of Alaska are scarcely up to 
the average of Arctic canine nobility.®® They are of 
various colors, hairy, short-legged, with large bushy 
tails curved over the bsvck ; they are wolfi.sh, suspicious, 
yet powerful, sagjicious, and docile, patiently performing 
an incredible amount of ill- requited labor. Dogs are 
harnessed to the sledge, sometimes by separate thongs at 
unequal di.stances, sometimes in pairs to a single line. 
They are guided by the voice accompanied by a whip, 
and to the best trained and mo.st sagacaous is given the 
longest tether, that he may act as lesuler. An eastern 
dog will carry on his back a weight of thirty pound.s. 
The dogs of the northern coast are larger and stronger 


57 ‘ They average twelve feet in length, two feet six inches in height, two 

feet broad, and have the fore part turned up in a gentle curve.’ * The floor 
resembles a grating without cross-bars, and is almost a foot from the level of 
the snow.* tSeetmiwCs Voy. Herald, vol. ii., p. 56. At Saritscheff Island ‘I 
mrticularly remarked two very neat sledges made of morse and whalebones.’ 
Koizehae*s Voy,, yol. i., p. 201. ‘ To make the runners glide Kmoothly, a 

coating of ice is given to them.’ Tlichardson's Pol, Jiey., p. a09. At Norton 
Sound Captain Cook found sledges ten feet long and twenty inches in width. 
Arail-woA on each side, and shod with bone; ‘neatly put together; some 
with w'ootlen jiins, but mostly with thongs or lashings of whale-bone.* Third 
Voy,, vol. ii., p. 442, 443. Mackenzie describes the sledges of British Amer- 
ica, Voyages, pp. 67, 68. 

58 * About the size of those of Newfoundland, with shorter legs.’ DalVs 
Alaska, p. 25. ‘Neither plentiful nor of a good class.’ Whymptr's Alaska, 
p. 171. 
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than those of the interior. Eskimo dogs arc used in 
hunting reindeer and musk-oxen, as well as in drawing 
sledges.® Those at Cape Prince of Wales appear to be 
of the same species as those used upon the Asiatic coast 
for drawing sledges. 

Snow-shoes, or foot-sledges, are differently made ac- 
cording to the locality. In traveling over soft snow 
they are indispensable. They consist of an open light 
wooden frame, made of two smooth pieces of wood each 
about two inches wide and an inch thick; the inner 
part sometimes straight, and the outer cuiwed out to 
about one foot in the Avidest jmrt. They are from two 
to six feet in length, some oval and turned up in front, 
running to a jwint behind; others flat, and ^winted at 
both ends, the space within the frame being filled with a 
network of tAvisted deer-sincAvs or fine seal-skin.® The 
Hudson Bay snoAv-shoe is only tAvo and a half feet in 
length. The Kutchin shoe is smaller than that of the 
Eskimo. 

The merchantable wealth of the Eskimos consists of 
peltries, such as AA'olf, deer, badger, polar-bear, otter, hare, 
musk-rat. Arctic-fox, and seal skins; red ochre, plumbago, 
and iron pyrites; oil, ivoiy, AvhalelK>ne; in short, all parts 
of all sjxjcies of besists, birds, and fishes that they can se- 
cure and conA’ert into an exchangeable shape.®' The arti- 
cles they most covet are tobacco, iron, and beads. They 
are not particularly given to strong drink. On the shore 
of Bering Strait the natives have constant commercial 


M The dog will hunt bear and reindeer, but is afraid of its near relative, 
the wolf. Jirownell's Ind. liaces^ p. 474. 

“o ‘ An average length is four and a half feet.* JVhymper\*t Alaska, p. 183. 
‘ The Iiinuit snowshoe is small and nearly flat, * ‘ seldom over thirty inches 
long.’ * They are always rights and lefts.' Ingalik larger; Kutehin same 
style; Hudson Bay, thirty inches in length. JJalCs Alaska, pp. 100, 101. 
‘ They are from two to three feet long, a loot broad, and slightly turned up in 
front.* Seewann's Voy. Jleralil, vol. ii., p. GO. 

‘ Blue beads, cutlery, tobacco, and buttons, were the articles in request.* 
Beech^y^s Voy., vol. i., p. 352. At Hudson Strait they have a custom of 
licking with the tongue each article purchased, as a tinish to the bargain. 
Franldin’s Nar,, vol. i., 27. ‘Articles of llussian manufacture find their 
way from tribe to tribe along the American coast, eastward to Kepulse Bay.’ 
likhardson^s Pol. Peg., p. 317. 
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intercourse with Asia. They cross easily in their 
boats, carefully eluding the vigilance of the fur com- 
pany. Tliey frequently meet at the Gwosdeff Islands, 
where the Tschuktschi bring tobsicco, ii’on, tame-rein- 
deer skins, and walrus-ivory; the Eskimos giving in 
exchange wolf and wolverine skins, wooden dislies, seal- 
skins and other peltries. The Eskimos of the American 
cosust carry on quite an extensive trade with the Indians 
of the interior,®“ exchanging with them Asiatic merchan- 
dise for j)eltries. They are sharp at bai-gains, avaricious, 
totally devoid of conscience in their dealings; will sell 
their property thrice if possible, and, if caught, laugh it 
off as a joke. The rights of pro^ierty are scrupulously 
respected among themselves, but to steal from strangers, 
Avhich they practice on every occasion with considerable 
dexterity, is considered rather a mark of merit than 
otherwise. A successful thief, when a stranger is the 
victim, receives the applause of the entire tribe.® Cap- 
tain Kotzebue thus descrilxjs the manner of tniding 
with the Russo -Indians of the south and of Asia. 

“The stranger first comes, and lays some goods on 
the shore and then retires; the American then comes, 
looks at the things, puts as many things near them as 
he thinks proper to give, and then also goes away. 
Upon this the stranger approaches, and examines what 
is offered him; if he is satisfied with it, he takes the 
skins and leaves the goods instead ; but if not, then he 
lets all the things lie, retires a second time, and expects 


G^Are very nnxious to barter arrows, Bcal-skin hoots, autl ivory orna- 
ments for tobacco, beads, and ijarticularly for iron. Hooper's Tusicif p. 217. 
Some of their inipleineiits at Coppcriiiiiie Kiver are: stone kettles, wood- 
en dishes, scoops and spoons irnule of buffalo or mnsk-ox horns. Hearne's 
Travels, p. 108. At Point Burrow were ivory implements with carved figures 
of Bca-animals, ivory dishes, and a ‘ fine whalebone net.’ Also ‘ knives and 
other implements, formed of native copper * at Coppermine River. Simpson's 
Nar,, pp. 147, 150, 264. At Point Barrow they ‘ have unquestionably an in- 
direct trade with the Russians.’ Simpson's Har., 161. 

63 ‘They are very expert traders, haggle obstinately, always consult to- 
gether, and are infinitely haj^py when they fancy they have cheated anybody.’ 
Kotzebue's Voy., vol. i., p. 211. ‘A thieving, cunning race.’ Armstrong's Nar., 
p. 110. They respect each other’s property, ‘but they steal without scruple 
from strangers.’ liichardson's Jour., vol. i., p. 352. 
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an addition from the buyer.” If they cannot agree, 
each retires with his goods. 

Their government, if it can be called a government, 
is patriarchal. Now and then some ancient or able 
man gains an ascendency in the tribe, and over- 
awes his fellows. Some tribes even acknowledge an 
hereditary chief, but his authority is nominal. He can 
neither exact tribute, nor govern the movements of the 
j)eopre. His power seems to be exercised only in treat- 
ing with other tribes. Slavery in any form is unknown 
among them. Ciuste has been mentioned in connection 
with tattooing, but, as a rule, social distinctions do not 
exist.®* 

I’he home of the Eskimo is a model of filth and free- 
ness. Coyness is not one of their vices, nor is modesty 
ranked among their virtues. The latitude of innoccncy 
characterizes all their social relations; they refuse to do 
nothing in public that they would do in private. Female 
chastity is little regarded. The Kutchins, it is said, are 
jealous, but treat their wives kindly; the New Cale- 
donians are jealous, and treat them cruelly; but the 
philosophic Eskimos aixi neither jealous nor unkind, 
indeed, so far are they from espiomige or meanness in 
marital affairs, that it is the duty of the hospitable host 
to place at the disposal of his guest not only the house 
and its contents, but his wife also.®® The lot of the 


64 ‘ They have a chief (Nalegak) in name, hnt do not recognize his authority. * 
JOr llayen in llhiL vol. i., p. 6. Government, ‘ a combination of themon- 
arehioiil and republican;’ ‘every one is on a perfect level with the rest.’ 
Seeminn's Voy, herald, vol. ii., p. 59, GO. ‘ Chiefs are respected principally as 
senior men.’ F7'ankiin*s Nar., vol. ii., p. 41. At Kotzebue Sound, a robust 
young man was taken to be chief, ns all his commands were punctually 
obeyed. Kotzebue^s Voy,, vol. i., p. 235. Quarrels ‘ are settled by boxing, 
the parties sitting down and striking blows alternately, until one of them 
gives in.’ Fichardson's Pol, lietj,, p. 32G. Kvery man governs his own 
family. BroioneWs Ind. Races, p. 475. They ‘have a strong respect for 
their territorial rights, and maintain them with firmness.’ liichardson’s 
Joxir,, vol. i., p. 351. 

6^ They are ‘ horribly filthy in person and habits.* Hooper* s Tuski, p. 224. 
‘ A husband will readily trafiic with the virtue of a wife for purposes of gain .' 
Armstrony*s Nar,, p. 195. ‘More than once a wife was proffered by her 
husband.’ FicluirdsotVs Jour,, vol. i., p. 356. As against the above testimon;)r, 
Seemann affirms: ‘After the marriage ceremony has been performed inn- 
Vol. I. 6 
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women is but little better than slavery. All .the work, 
except the nobler occupations of hunting, fishing, and 
fighting, fiills to them. The lesson of female inferi- 
ority is at an early age instilled into the mind of 
youth. Nevertheless, the Eskimo mother is remark- 
ably affectionate, and fulfills her low destiny with pa- 
tient kindness. Polygamy is common ; every man being 
entitled to as many wives as he can get and main- 
tain. On the other hand, if women are scarce, the men 
as easily adapt themselves to circumstances, and two 
of them marry one woman. Marriages are celebrated 
as follows: after gaining the consent of the mother, the 
lover presents a suit of clothes to the lady, who arrays 
herself therein and thenceforth is his wife.®* Dancing, 
accompanied by singing and violent gesticulation, is their 
chief amusement. In all the nations of the north, every 
well-regulated village aspiring to any degree of respect- 
ability has its public or town house, which among the 
Eskimos is called the Gasine or Kashim. It consists of 
one large subterranean room, better built than the com- 
mon dwellings, and occupying a central position, where 
the people congregate on feast-days.®’ This house is 
also used as a public work-.shop, where are manufact- 
ured boats, sledges, and snow-shoes. A large portion 
of the winter is devoted to dancing. Feasting and vis- 
iting commence in November. On festive occasions, a 
dim light and a strong odor arc thrown over the scene 


delity is rare.* Voy. Herald, vol. ii., p. 66. 'These people are in the habit 
of collecting certain fluids for the purposes of tanning; and that, judging 
from what took place in the tent, in the most open manner, in the presence 
of all the family.* Beechey's Voy,, vol.i., p. 407. 

66 ‘Two men sometimes marry the same woman.* Seemann's Voy. Her- 
ald, Yol. ii., p. 66. ‘ As soon as a girl is born, the young lad who wishes to 

have her for a wife goes to her father’s tent, and profi'ers himself. If ac- 
cepted, a promise is given which is considered binding, and the girl is 
delivered to her betrothed husband at the proper age.* Franklin's Nar., 
vol. ii., p. 41. Women ‘carry their infants between their reindeer-skin 
jackets and their naked backs.* Simpson's Far., p. 121. ‘All the drudgery 
falls upon the women; even the boys would transfer their loads to their 
sisters.* Collinson, in Land. Geoy, Soc. Jour,, vol. xxv., p. ‘201. 

67 The * Kashim is generally bidlt by the joint labour of the community.’ 
Richardson's Pol, Rey., p. 311. 
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by means of blubber-lamps. The dancers, who are 
usually young men, strip them,selves to the waist, or 
even appear in puris ncUuralilnis, and go through num- 
berless burlesque imitations of birds and beasts, their 
gestures being accompanied by tamlwurine and songs. 
Sometimes they are fantastically arrayed in seal or 
deer skin pantaloons, decked with dog or wolf hiils 
behind, and wear feathers or a colored handkerchief on 
the head. The ancients, seated upon benches which en- 
circle the room, smoke, and smile approbation. The 
women attend with fish and berries in large wooden 
bowls; and, upon the opening of the performance, they 
are at once relieved of their contributions by the actors, 
who elevate the provisions successively to the four cardi- 
nal points and once to the skies above, when all partake 
of the feast. Then comes another dance. A monotonous 
refrain, accompanied by the beating of an instrument 
made of seal-intestines stretched over a circular frame, 
brings upon the ground one boy after another, until 
about twenty form a circle. A series of pantomimes then 
commences, portraying love, jealousy, hatred, and friend- 
ship. During intervals in the exercises, presents are 
distributed to strangers. In their national dance, one 
girl after another comes in turn to the centre, while the 
others join hands and dance and sing, not unmusically, 
about her. The most extravagant motions win the 
greatest applause.® 

Among other customs of the Eskimo may be men- 
tioned the following. Their salutations are made by 
rubbing noses together. No matter how oily the skin, 
nor how rank the odor, he who would avoid offense 


‘ Their dance is of the mdest kind, and consists merely in violent 
motion of the arms and legs/ See7nann*s Voy, Herald, vol. ii., p. 63. They 
make ‘ the most comical motions with the whole body, without stirring from 
their place.* Kotzebue's Voy., vol. i., p. 192. Their song consisted of the 
words: * Hi, Yangah yangah; ha ha, yangah — with variety only in the inflec- 
tion of voice.* Hooper's Tuski, p. 226. When heated by the dance, even 
the women were stripped to their breeches. Simpson's Nar., p. 158. *An 
old man, all but naked, jumped into the ring, and was beginning some in- 
decent gesticulations, when his appearance not meeting with our approba- 
tion he withdrew.* Beechey's Voy., vol. i., p. 396. 
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must submit his nose to the nose of his Hyperborean 
brother,® and his face to the caressing hand of his polar 
friend. To convey intimations of friendship at a distance, 
they extend their arms, and rub and pat their breast. 
Upon the approach of visitors they fonn a circle, and sit 
like Turks, smoking their pipes. Men, women, and chil- 
dren are inordinately fond of tobacco. They swallow 
the smoke and revel in a temporary elysium. They are 
called brave, simple, kind, intelligent, happy, hospitable, 
respectful to the aged. They are also called cruel, un- 
grateful, treacherous, cunning, dolorously complaining, 
miserable.™ They are great mimics, and, in order to 
terrify strangers, they accustom themselves to the most 
extraordinary contortions of features and body. As a 
measure of intellectual capacity, it is clsiimed for 
them that they divide time into days, lunar months, 
seasons, and years; that they estimate accurately by the 
sun or stars the time of day or night; that they can 
count several hundred and draAV maps. They also 
make rude drawings on bone, representing dances, deer- 
hunting, animals, and all the various pursuits followed 
by them from the cradle to the grave. 

But few diseases are common to them, and a deformed 
person is scarcely ever seen. Cutaneous eruptions, re- 
sulting from their antipathy to water, and ophthalmia, 
arising from the smoke of their closed huts and the glare 
of sun-light upon snow and water, constitute their chief 
disorders.” For protection to their eyes in hunting and 


‘ O’etait la plus grande marque d’amitit^ qu'ils pouvaieut nous donner.' 
Chons, Voy. Pitt., pt. ii., p. 5. ‘ They came up to me one after the other — 

each of them embraced me, rubbed his nose hard against mine, and ended 
his caresses by spitting in his hands and wiping them several times over my 
face.’ Kotzebue's Voy., vol. i., pp. 192. 195. 

70 < Their personal bravery is conspicuous, and they are the only nation 
on the North American Continent who oppose their enemies face to face in 
open fight.’ Richardson's Jour., vol. i., p. 244. ‘ Simple, kind people; very 

5 oor, very filthy, and to us looking exceedingly wretched.’ McClure's Dis. 

T. W. Passage, in Lond. Oeoy. Soc. Jottr., vol. xxiv., p. 242. * More bold and 
crafty than the Indians; but they use their women much better.' Bell's 
Qeog., vol. v., p. 294. 

71 * Their diseases are few.* Seemann's Voy. Herald, vol. ii., p. 67. ‘Dis- 
eases are quite as prevalent among them as among civilized people.’ Dali's 
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fishing, they make goggles by cutting a slit in a piece of 
soft wood, and adjusting it to the face. 

The Eskimos do not, as a rule, bury their dead ; but 
double the body up, and phice it on the side in a plank 
box, which is elevated three or four feet from the 
ground, .and supix)rted by four posts. The grave-box is 
often covered with painted figures of birds, fishes, and 
animals. Sometimes it is wrapped in skins, placed upon 
an elevated frame, and covered with planks, or trunks of 
trees, so as to protect it from wild beasts. Upon the 
frame or in the grave-box are deposited the arms, 
clothing, and sometimes the domestic utensils of the 
deceased. Frequent mention is made by travelers of 
burial places where the bodies lie exposed, with their 
heads placed towards the north.’* 

The Koniagas derive their name from the inhabit- 
ants of the island of Ksidiak, who, when first discovered, 
called themselves Kanagist?^ They were confounded 

Alaaka, p. 195. * Ophthalmia was very general with them.* Beechey'n Toy., 
Yol. i., p. 345. * There is eeUlom any mortality except amongst the old 

peojile and very young children.’ Armstrong's Nnr,, p. 197. 

7a At Point Barrow, bodies were found in great numbers scattered over the 
ground in their ordinary Real-skiu dress; a few covered with pieces of wood, 
the heads all turned north-east tow.ards the extremity of the point. Simp- 
son's jVar., p. 155. * They lay their dead on the ground, with their heads all 

turned to the north.’ . ‘ The bodies lay exposed in the most horrible and dis- 
gusting manner.’ Dease and Simpson^ in Land. Oeog. Soc. vol. viii., p. 

221, 222. ‘ Their position with regard to the points of the compass is not 

taken into consideration.’ Seernann's Poy, Jierald, vol. ii., p. G7. ‘ There are 

many more graves than present inhabitants of the village, and the story is 
that the whole coast was once much more densely populated.’ DaWs Alaska, 
p. 19. Hooper, on coming to a burial place not far from Point Barrow, 

* conjectured that the coi-pses had been buried in an upright position, with 
their heads at or above the surface.’ TusH, p. 221. 

73 Kadiak ‘ is a derivative, according to some authors, from the Biissian 
Kadia, a large tub; more probably, however, it is a corruption of Kaniag, 
the ancient Innuit name.’ DaWs Alaska, p. 532. Holmberg thinks that the 
word Kadiak arose from Kikchtak, which in the language of the Koniagas 
means a large island. * Dcr Name Kadjak ist otfenbar eine Yerdrehung von 
Kikchtak, welches Wort in der Sprache der Konjagen “grosse Insel” be- 
deutot und daher auch als Benennung der griissten Insel dieser Gruppe 
diente.’ EthnographUche Skizzen vher die Volker des /inssisc/ien Amtrika, p. 
75. *A la division Koniagi appartient la partie la plus septentrionale de 
r Alaska, et Tile de Kodiak, que les Busses appellent vulgairement Kichtak, 
quoique, dans la languo des naturels, le mot Kightak ne designs en general 
qu’une ile.’ Humboldt, Essai Pol., tom. i., p. 347. Goxe affirms that the 
natives ‘ call themselves Kanagist.* Russian JJis,, p. 135. And Sauer says, 
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by early Russian writers with the Aleuts. English 
ethnologists sometimes call them Southern Eskimos. 
Prom Kadiak they extend along the coast in both di- 
rections; northward across the Alaskan Peninsula to 
Kotobue Sound, and eastward to Prince William Sound. 
The Koniagan family is divided . into nations as fol- 
lows: the Koniagas proper, who inhabit the Konia- 
gan Archipelago; the Chugaislves^^ who occupy the 
islands and shores of Prince William Sound ; the Agkg- 
nvutes, of Bristol Bay ; the Keyataig7nutes, who live upon 
the river Nushagak and the coast as far as Cape New- 
enham; the Agubnutes, dwelling upon the coast between 
the Kuskoquim and Kishunak rivers; the KusJcoquig- 
mutes,'”^ occupying the banks of the river Kuskoquim; 
the Magemutes, in the neighborhood of Cape Romanzoff; 
the KivkhpagmiUeSj KwicMuagmuteSf and PiishioUks, on 
the Kwichpak, Kwickluak, and Pashtolik rivers; the 
Chnag)mttes, near Psushtolik Bay ; the Anhjgmutes, of Gro- 
lovnin Bay, and the Kaviaks and Makmutes, of Norton 
Sound.’'® “All of these people,” says Baron von Wran- 
gell, “ speak one language and belong to one stock.” 

The most populous district is the Kuskoquim Valley.’'^ 
The small islands in the vicinity of Kadiak wore once 
well peopled ; but as the Ru.ssians depopulated them, and 
hunters became scarce, the natives* were not allowed to 
scatter, but were forced to congregate in towns.’’® Sche- 
likofF, the first settler on Kadiak, reported, in that and 
contiguous i.sles, thirty thousand natives. Thirty years 
later, Saritsheff visited the island and found but three 


* the natives call themselves Soo-oo-\V BiUiwfs Ex,, p. 175. * Man verstand 
von ihuen, das sie sich selbst Kanagist nennen.’ Eeue Nachr., p. 114. 

■ 74 Tschufjatsches, TschwjaUi or Tschiinizl, Latham, Native liaces, p. 290, 
says the name is Athabascan, and signifies *men of the sea.* 

74 Kuskoqaifimxdes, Kiiskokwimen, KuskokuovjmjuUn, Kusckockwagemuten, 
Kuschkiikchwakmuleti, or Kuskutckeioak. 

76 Xhe termination mate, mut, meat, muten, or mjulen, signifies people or 
village. It is added to the tribal name sometimes as a substantive as well as 
in an adjective sense. 

77 * Herr Wassiljew schatzt ihre Zahl auf mindestens 7000 Seelen beiderlei 
Geschlechts und jeglichcn Alters.' Baer, Stal. u, Ethn,, p. 127. 

7d ‘Es waren wohl einst alle diese Inseln bewohnt.’ Holmberg, Ethn, 
8kiz,, p, 76, 
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thousand. The Chugatshes not long since lived upon 
the island of Kadiak, but, in consequence of dissensions 
with their neighbors, they were obliged to emigrate and 
take up their residence on the main land. They de- 
rived their manners originally from the northern nations; 
but, after having been driven from their ancient posses- 
sions, they made raids upon southern nations, carried 
off their women, and, from the connections thus formed, 
underwent a marked change. They now resemble the 
southern I’ather than the northern tribes. The Kadiaks, 
Chugatshes, Kuskoquims, and adjjicent tribes, according 
to their own traditions, came from the north, while 
the Unalaskas believe themselves to have originated in 
the west. The Kaviaks intermingle to a considerable 
extent with the Malemutes, and the two are often taken 
for one people ; but their dialects are quite distinct. 

The country of the Koniagas is a rugged wilderness, 
into many parts of which no white man has ever pene- 
trated. Mountainous forests, glacial canons, down Avhich 
flow innumerable torrents, hills interspersed with lakes 
and marshy plains; ice-clad in winter, covered with 
luxuriant vegetation in summer. Some sheltered inlets 
absorb an undue proportion of oceanic warmth. Thus 
the name Aglegmutes signifies the inhabitants of a 
warm climate. 

Travelers report chiefs among the Koniagas seven 
feet in height, but in general they are of medium 
stature.” Their complexion may be a shiide darker 


79 The Malemutes are ‘a race of tall and stout people/ Whymper's 
Alaska^ p. 159. ‘ Die Kuskokwimer sind, niittlerer Statur, schlauk, 

riistig und oft mit grosser Stiirke begabt.’ liaer. Slat. u. Mlin., p. 135. 
Dixon's Voy,j p. 186. ‘Bisweilen fallen sogar riesige Gestalten auf, wie 
ich z. B. einen Hiluptling in der igatscheii Bucht zu sehen Gelegcn- 
heit hatte, dessen Liinge Fuss betrug.’ Holmhery^ Kthn, Sldz., p. 80. 
The chief at Prince William Sound was a man of low stature, ‘with a 
long beard, and seemed about sixty years of age.* Porilook's Ko?/., p. 237. 
A strong, raw-boned race. Meares' Voy,, p. 32. At Cook’s Inlet they 
seemed to be of the same nation as those of Pr. Wm Sd , but entirely differ- 
ent from those at Nootka, in persons and language. Cook's Third Voy.y vol. 
ii., p. 400. They are of ‘ middle size and well proportioned.* Dixon's Voy.f 
p. 68. ‘ They emigrated in recent times from the Island of Kndyak, and 

they claim, as their hereditary possessions, the coast lying between Bristol 
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than that of the Eskimos of the northern coast, but it is 
still very light.*® The Chugatshes are remarkable for 
their large heads, short necks, broad faces, and small 
eyes. Holmberg claims for the Koniagas a peculiar 
formation of the skull ; the bsick, as he says, being not 
arched but flat. They pierce the septum of the nose and 
the under lip, and in the apertures wear ornjvments of 
various materials ; the most highly priwjd being of shell 
or of amber. It is said that at times amber is thrown 
up in large quantities by the ocean, on the south side of 
Kadiak, generally after a heavy earthquake, and that 
at such times it forms an imix)rtant artiele of commerce 
with the natives. The moixj the female chin is rid- 
dled with holes, the greater the respectability. Two 
ornaments are usually worn, but by very aristocratic 
ladies as many Jis .six.*' Their favorite colors in face- 
painting are red and blue, though black and leaden 
colors arc common.*® Young Kadiak wives secure the 
affectionate admiration of their husbands by tattooing 
the breast and adorning the face with black lines ; while 
the Kuskoquim women sew into their chin two parallel 
blue lines. The hair is worn long by men as well as 
women. On state occasions, it is elaborately dressed; 
first saturated in train-oil, then powdered with red clay 
or oxide of iron, and finished off with a shower of white 
feathers. Both sexes wear beads wherever they can 
find a place for them, round the neck, wrists, and ankles. 


Bay and Beeriiig’s Straits.’ Richardson*s Nar., vol. i., p. 364. ‘Die Tschu- 
gatschen sind Ankiiiiiiuliiige von der Insel Kudjack, die wulirend iunerer 
Zwistigkeiten von dprt vertrieben.* Baer, Slat, u, Kihn., p. 116. 

80 Achkugmjuten, ‘BewohnerderwarmenGegend.* Jloimbery, Ethn.SkU,, 
p. 6. ‘ Copper complexion.’ Lisianaky's Voy,, p. 194. 

81 ‘ They Doro their under lip, where they hang fine bones of beasts f^d 
birds.’ StaehlWs North. Arch., p. 33. ‘Betzen sich auch — Zahue von Vitgel 
Oder Thierknochen in Kiinstliche Oeffnungen der Unterlippe und unter der 
Nuse ein.’ Neue Nachr., p. 113. 

88 The people of Kadiak, according to Langsdorff, are similar to those of 
Unalaska, the men being a little taller. They differ from the Fox Islanders. 

Voy., pt. ii., p. 62. ‘Die Insulaner waren hier von den Einwohnern, 
der vomin entueckten ubrigen Fuchsinsuln, in Kleidung und Sprache ziem- 
lich verschieden.’ Neue Nachr., p. 113. -‘Ils ressemblent beauconp aux 
indigenes des ties Guriles, ddpendantes du Japou.’ Laplace, Circammv., 
vol. vi., p. 45. 
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besides making a multitude of holes for them in the 
ears, nose, and chin. Into these holes they will also 
insert buttons, nails, or any European trinket which 
falls into their possession.®® 

The aboriginal dress of a wealthy Kadiak was a bird- 
skin parka, or shirt, fringed at the top and bottom, with 
long wide sleeves out of which the wearer slipjxjd his 
arms in an emergency. This garment was neatly sewed 
with bird-lx)ne needles, and a hundred skins were some- 
times used in the making of a single jmrka. It was 
worn with the feathers outside during the day, and in- 
side during the night. Round the waist "was fastened 
an emhroulered girdle, and over all, in wet weather, was 
worn an intestine water-proof coat. The Kadiak breeches 
and stocking's were of otter or other skins, and the boots, 
when any were worn, were of seal-neck leather, with 
whale-skin soles. The llus.sians in a measure prohib- 
ited the use of furs among the natives, com[)elling them 
to purchase woolen goofls from the company, and deliver 
up Jill their iieltries. The parkas and stockings of the 
Kuskocpiims are of reindeer-skin, covered with em- 
broidery, and trimmed wdth valuable furs. They also 
make stockings of swamp grass, and cloaks of sturgeon- 
skin. The Malemute and Kaviak dress is similar to 
that of the northern Eskimo.®* 


83 * They wore strings of beads suspended from apertures in the lower 
lip.’ LisUinsiky's Voy., p. 195. ‘Their ears are full of holes, from which 
hang i)endants of lione or shell.* Meares* p. xxxii. ‘Elies portent 

des perles ordinaireineut en veiTe bleu, suspendues au-dessous du nez 
a Tin 111 passe dans la cluison nasale.* D^Orbiynyf Voy., p. 575. * Upon the 

whole, I have nowhere seen savages who take more pains than these peo- 
ple do to ornament, or rather to disfigure their persons.’ At Prince Wil- 
liam Sound they are so fond of ornament ‘ that they stick any thing in their 
perforated lip; one man appearing with two of our iron nails projecting from 
it like prongs; and another endeavouring to put a largo brass button into it.’ 
Vook'^s Third Voy,^ vol. ii., p. 370. ’ They slit the under lip, and have orna- 
ments of glass beads and muscle-shells in nostrils and ears; tattoo chin and 
iieck. Lanysdorff^s Voy.^ vol. ii., p. 63. ‘ Die Frauen machen Einschnitte 

in die Lippen. Der Nasenknorpel ist ebcnfalla durchstochen.’ Baer, Stat. u. 
J<thn., p. 135. 

** The Kadiaka dreaa like the Aleuts, but their principal garment they call 
hontiyen; LanyHdorff^s Voy,, pt. ii„ p. 63. Like the Unalaskas, the neck 
luung more exposed, fewer ornamentations. Sauer, Billirufs Voy., p. 177. 
‘ Consists wholly of the skins of animals and birds.* Portlock*s Voy., p. 
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The Cluigatshes, men, women, and children, dre^w 
alike in a close fur frock, or robe, reaching sometime 
to the knees, but generally to the ankles. Their feet 
and legs are commonly bare, notwithstanding the high 
latitude in which they live; but they sometimes wear 
skin stockings and mittens. They make a truncated 
conic hat of straw or wood, in whimsical representation 
of the head of some fish or bird, and garnished with 
colors.*® 

The Koniagas build two kinds of houses ; one a large, 
winter village residence, called by the Russians bantbara, 

• and the other a summer hunting-hut, placed usually upon 
the banks of a stream whence they draw food. Their 
winter houses are very large, accommodating three or four 
families each. They are constructed by dicing a square 
space of the required area to a depth of two feet, placing 
a post, four feet high above the surface of the ground, at 
every corner, and roofing the space over to constitute a 
main hall, where eating is done, filth deposited, and 
boats built. The. sides are of planks, and the roof of 
boards, poles, or whale-ribs, thickly covered with grass. 
In the roof is a smoke-hole, and on the eastern side a 
door-hole about three feet square, through which en- 
trance is made on hands and knees, and which is pro- 
tected by a seal or other skin. Under the opening in 
the roof, a hole is dug for fire; and round the sides of 
the room, tomb-like excavations are made, or boards put 
up, for sleeping-places, where the occupant repases on his 
back with his knees drawn up to the chin. Adjoining 

249. A coat pccnliar to Norton Sound appeared ‘to be made of reeds 
sewed very closely together.* Dixoti*s Voy.^ p. 191. * Nahen ihre ParkfM 

(Wiiiter-Kleider) ans Viigelhautcn uud ihr’e Kamleien (Sommer-Kleider) aiis 
den Gedartneti von Wullfischen nnd Robben.* /i«er, iStat. u. Klhn,, p. 117. At 
Norton Sound ‘ principally of deer-skins.’ Cook's Third Voy,, vol. ii., p. 
484. ‘Ihre Kleider sind aus schwarzen und andern Fuchsbalgen, Biber, 
Yogelhauten, auoh juugen Eeniithier and Jewraschkenfellen, alles mit Seh- 
nen genaht.’ Neae Nachr.^ p. 113. ‘The dress of both sexes consists of 
parkas and camleykas, both of which nearly resemble in form a carter’s 
frock.* lAsvansky's Voy.^ p. 194. 

85 ‘ Una tunica entera do pieles que les abriga bastantemente. * Bodega y 
Quadra Nao,^ MS. p. 66. ‘ By the use of such a girdle, it should seem that 
they sometimes go naked.* Cook's Third Koy., vol. ii., p. 437. 
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rooms are sometimes made, with low underground passages 
leading off from the main hall. The walls are adorned 
with implements of the chase and bags of winter food ; 
the latter of which, being in every stage of decay, emits an 
odor most offensive to unhabituated nostrils. The ground 
is cjirpeted with straw. When the smoke-hole is covered 
by an intestine window, the dwellings of the Koniagas 
are exceedingly warm, and neither fire nor clothing is re- 
quired.*® The kashim, or public house of the Koniagas, 
is built like their dwellings, and is capable of accommo- 
dating three or four hundred people.” Huts are built by 
earthing over sticks placed in roof-shape ; also by erect- 
ing a frame of poles, and covei’ing it with bark or skins. 

The Koniagas will eat any digestible snbsbuice in 
nature except pork ; from which fiict Lord Kingsborough 
could prove incontestsibly a Jewish origin. 1 should 
rather give them swinish affinities, and see in this sin- 
gularity a hesibincy to feed uix)n the only animal, except 
themselves, which eats with etpial avidity bear's excre- 
ments, carrion birds, miiggoty fish, and rotten sea-ani- 
mals.*® When a whale is taken, it is literally stripped 
of everything to the bare bones, and these also are 
used for building huts and boats.*® These people can dis- 


86 * Plastered over with mud, which gives it an appearance not very unlike 
a dung hill.* P. ‘^14* Sea-dog skin closes the opening. 

JMnffsdorff's Voy.^ pt. ii., j). G2. The Kuskoqiiiins liavo ‘hiittes qu’ils 
appellent barabores pour I’ch*.’ jyOrbiyny, Voy.^ p. 574. ‘ Mit Erde und Gras 

hedeckt, so dass man mit Becht dio Wohnuugen der Konjagen Erdhiitten 
iiennen kaiin.' Holinhery, EUm. Stdz.^ p. 1)7. ‘A door fronting the cast.* 
SaueTf liilliag'a Voy.^ p. 175. At Norton Sound ‘they consist simply of a 
sloping roof, without any side-walls.’ Cook's Third Voy,, vol. ii., p. 484. 
Build temporary huts of sticks and bark. Po7'tloclc's Voy.^ p. 253. 

•87 ® In dein Kashim vcrsainiuelt sich dio mannlicho Bevolkerung des 
ganzen Dortes zur Berathschlagung fiber wichtige Angelcgenheiten, fiber 
Krieg und Frieden, etc.* Jiaer, titat, u. Eihn., p. 129. 

88 ‘ Le poisson est la principale nouniture.’ D'Orhignt/y Voy,, p. 574. 
‘Berries mixed with rancid whale oil.* ‘The fat of the -whale is the prime 
delicacy.* Lisumsky's \'ou., pp. 178, 195. ‘ Meistenthcils iiiihren sio sich mit 
rohen und trocknen Fischen, die sie theils in der Hee mit kni'ichernen Angel- 
haken, theils in deneii Baclien mit Sacknetzen, die sie aus Sehnen llcchten, 
dnfaugen.’ Neue Nachr., p. 114. They generally eat their food raw, but 
sometimes they boil it in water heated with hot stones. Meares' Toy., p. xxxv. 
The method of catching wild geese, is to chase and knock them down im- 
mediately after they have shed their large wing-feathers; at which time they 
are not able to fly. Porilock's Key., p. 265. 

88 ‘ Ich hatte auf der Insel Afognak Gelegenheit dem Zerschneiden eines 
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pose of enormous quantities of food; or, if necessary, 
they can go a long time without eating.®®- Before the 
introduction of intoxicating drinks by white men, they 
made a fermented liquor from the juice of raspberries 
and blueberries. Tobacco is in general use, but chew- 
ing and snuffing are more frequent than smoking. Sal- 
mon are very plentiful in the vicinity of Kadiak, and 
form one of the chief articles of diet. During their 
periodicid a.scension of the rivers, they are taken in 
great quantities by means of a pole pointed with bone or 
iron. Salmon are also taken in nets made of whale- 
sinews. Codfish are caught Avith a bone hook. Whales 
approach the coast of Kadiak in June, when the inhab- 
itants pursue them in baidarkiis. Their whale-lance is 
about six feet ini length, and pointed with a stone upon 
which is engraved the owner’s mark. This point sep- 
arates from the handle and is left in the whale’s flesh, 
so that when the body is thrown dead upon the beach, 
the whaler proves his projicrty by his lance-point. 
Many superstitions are mentioned in connection with 
the whale-fishery. When a whaler dies, the body is 
cut into small pieces and distributed among his fellow- 
craftsmen, each of whom, after rubbing the point of his 
lance upon it, dries and preserves his piece as a sort of 
talisman. Or the body is placed in a distsxnt cave, where, 
before setting out upon a chase, the whalers all congre- 
gate, take it out, carry it to a stream, immerse it and 
then drink of the water. During the sea.son, whalers 
bear a charmed existence. No one may eat out of the 
same dish with them, nor 'even approach them. When 
the season is over, they hide their weapons in the 
mountains. 

In May, the Koniagas set out in txvo-oared baidarkds 

Wallfisches zuzusehen und versichcre, dass nach Verlauf von kaum 2 Stunden 
nur die blaukeu Knoclieii auf dem Ufer lagen/ Jrolmberij, Eihri. SIdz., p. 91. 

90 Th^ Kadiaka *pass their time in hunting, festivals, and abstinence. 
The first takes place in the auramer; the Bccoiid begins in the mouth of De- 
cember, and continues as long aa any provisions remain; and then follows 
the period of famine, which lasts till the re-appearance of fish in the riverfl. 
During the period last mentioned, many have nothing but sheU-fiah to sub- 
Biat on, and some die for want.’ Lmamkifa Voy,, ^ip. 209, 210. 
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for distant islands, in search of sea-otter. As success 
requires a smooth sea, they can only hunt them during 
the months of May and June, taking them in the man- 
ner following. Fifty or one hundred boats proceed 
slowly through the water, so closely together that it is 
impossible for an otter to escape between them. As soon 
as the animal is discovered, the signal , is given, the 
area within which he must necessarily rise to the surface 
for air, is surrounded by a dozen boats, and when he 
appears u}X)n the surface he is filled with arrows. Seals 
are hunted with spears ten or twelve feet in length, upon 
the end of which is fastened an infiated bladder, in order 
to fioat the animal when dead. 

The Kuskokwigmutes are less nomadic than their 
neighbors ; being housed in permanent settlements dur- 
ing the winter, although in summer they are obliged to 
scatter in various directions in quest of food. Every 
morning before break of day, during the hunting-season, 
a l)oy lights the oil-lamps in all the huts of the village, 
when the women rise and prepare the food. The men, 
excepting old men and boys, all sleep in the kashim, 
whither they retire at sunset. In the morning they 
are aroused by the appearance of the shaman, arrayed 
in his sacerdotal robes, and beating his ssicred drum. 
After morning worship, the women carry breakfast to 
their husbands in the kashim. At day-break the men 
dei)art for their hunting or fishing, and W'hen they re- 
turn, immediately repair to the kashim, leaving the 
women to unload and take care of the products of the 
day’s work. During the hunting-season the men visit 
their wives only during the night, returning to the 
kashim before daylight. 

The Malcmutes leave their villages upon the coast 
regularly in February, and, with their families, resort to 
the mountains, where they follow the deer until snow 
melts, and then return to catch water-fowl and her- 
ring, and gather eggs upon the cliffs and promontories of 
the coiist and islands. In July is their salmon feast, 
^’he fawns of reindeer are caught upon the hills by the 
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women in August, either by chasing them down or 
by snaring them. Deer are stalked, noosed in snares, 
or driven into enclosures, ^yhere they are easily 
killed. At Kadiak, hunting begins in February, and in 
April they visit the smaller islands for sea-otter, seals, 
sea-lions, and eggs. Their whale and other fisheries 
commence in June and continue till Octobei’, at which 
time they abandon work and give themselves up to 
festivities. The seal is highly prized by them for its 
skin, blubber, and oil. One method of catching seals 
illustrates their ingenuity. Taking an air-tight seal- 
skin, they blow it up like a bladder, fasten to it a long 
line, and, concealing themselves behind the rocks, they 
throw their imibxtion seal among the live ones and draw 
it slowly to the shore. The others follow, and are 
speared or killed with bow and arrows. Blueberries and 
huckleberries are gathered in quantities and dried for 
winter use; they are eaten mixed w'ith seal-oil. The 
Koniagas are also very fond of raw reindeer-fat. They 
hunt with guns, and"- snare grouse, marten, and hares. 
A small white fish is taken in great quantities from 
holes in the ice. They are so abund.ant and so easily 
caught that the natives break off the barbs from their 
fish-hooks in order to facil^ate their operations. 

The white polar bear* does jiot wander south of the 
sixty-fifth parallel, and is only found near Berkig Strait. 
Some were found on St Matthew Island, in Bering Sea, 
but were supposed to have been conveyed thither upon 
floating ice. The natives approach the grizzly bear with 
great caution. When a lair is discovered, the opening 
is measured, and a timber barricxide constructed, with an 
aperture through which the bear may put his head. The 
Indians then quietly approach and secure their timbers 
against the opening of the den with stones, and throw a 
fire-brand into the den to arouse the animal, who there- 
upon puts his his head out through the hole and meets 
with a reception which brings him to an untimely end.®* 


9* ‘ Wild animals which they hunt, and especially wild tiheep, the flesh of 
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In former times, the Koniagas went to war behind a 
huge wooden shield a foot thick and twelve feet in 
width. It was made of three thicknesses of larch-wood, 
bound together with willow,s, and with it they covered 
thirty or forty lancers.” They poisoned their arrow and 
lance points with a preparation of aconite, by drying and 
pulverizing the root, mixing the powder with water, and, 
when it fermented, applying it to their weapons.” They 
made arrow-points of copper, obtaining a supply from 
the Kcnjii of Copper River;” and the wood was as finely 
finished as if turned in a lathe. 

The boats of the Koniagas are similar to those of the 
north, except that the bow and stem are not alike, the 
one turning up to a point and the other cut off square.” 
Needles made of biixls’ bones, and thread from whale- 
.sinews, in the hands of a Kadiak woman, produced 
work, “many specimens of which,” says Lisiansky, 
“would do credit to our best seamstresses.”” They 
produced fire by revolving with a bow-string a hard dry 
stick upon a soft dry board, one end of the stick being 
held in a mouth-piece of bone or ivory. Their imple- 


which is excelleDt.* Lisianski/*s Voy., p. 188. They cat the larger sort of fern- 
root baked, and a substance which seemed tho inner bark of the pine. Cook's 
Third Voy.t vol. ii., p. 374. ‘Die Ein^bornen essen diese Wurzehi (Lagat) 
roh und gckocht; aus der Wurzel, nachdem sie in Mehl verwandelt ist, biickt 
man, mit e^er geringen Beimischniig von Weizeumehl, siissliche, diinne 
Kuchen.’ Snyoskin^ Ta<f<bu('h., iii Denkschr, d. mss, Geoy. GeselL, p. 343. 

‘ Ihre hiilzerne Schilde iienhen sie Kujaki.’ Neue Nnchr., p. 114. 

‘ Selecting the roots of such plants as grow alone, these roots are dried 
and pounded, or grated.* Sauct\ Billbufs p. 178. 

‘ Die Pfeilspitzen sind aus Eisen oder Kupfer, erstercs erhaltcn sie von 
den Kenayern, letxteres von den Tiitnen.* Ikvr, Utat. u. Kthn.^ p. 118. ‘ De 

pedernal en forma do arpou, cortado con tanta dclicadeza como pudiera hacer- 
lo el mas habil lapidario.’ Bodvya y Quudriiy Nav., MS. p. 06. 

At Prince William Sound Cook found the canoes not of wood, as at 
Nootka. At Bristol Bay they were of skin, but broader. Third Voy., vol. ii., 
pp. 371, 437. ‘ Die kadjakschen Baidarkcn unterscheiden sich in der Form 
ein wenig von denen der andern Bewohner der amenkanischen Kuste, von 
denen der Aleuten aber namentlich darin, das sie kiirzer und breiter sind.’ 
Jlolmbcry, Ethn, Skiz,, p. 99. At Prince William Sound, ‘ formnda la canoa 
en esqueleto la forran por fuern con pieles de animales.’ Bodeya y Quadra, 
Nav., MS. p. 65. ‘ Qu’on se figure une nacelle de quatre mfetres de long 

et de^ soixante centimetres de large tout au plus.* Laplace, Circumiiav., 
vol. vi., p. 48. ‘ These canoes were covered with skins, the same as we had 

seen last season in Cook’s River. JJixon's Voy., p. 147. ‘ Safer at sea in bad 
weather than European boats.* Lisiansky* s Voy., p. 211. 

Their whale-smew thread was as fine as silk. Lisiansky* s Voy,, p. 207. 
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ments were few — a stone adze, a shell or flint knife, a 
polishing stone, and a handled tooth.” Yet they excel 
in carving, and in working walnis-teeth and whalebone, 
the former being supplied them mostly by the Agle- 
mutes of the Abiskan Peninsula, The tools used in 
these manufiictures were of stone, and the polishing tools 
of shell. Traces of the stone age are found in lamps, 
hammers and cutting instruments, wedges and hatchets. 
Carving is done by the men, while the women are no less 
skillful in sewing, basket-making, crotcheting, and knit- 
ting. The women tan, and make clothing and boat-covers 
from skins and intestines.*® The Agulmutes are skilled 
in the carving of wood and ivory; the Kuskoquims 
excel in wood and stone carving. They make in this 
manner domestic utensils and vases, with grotesque. rep- 
resentations of men, animals, and birds, in relief. 

Authority is exercised only by heads of households, 
but chiefs may, by superior ability, acquire much influ- 
ence,®* Before they became broken up and demoralized 
by contact with civilization, there was a marked division 
of communities into castes; an hereditary nobility and 
commonalty. In the former was embodied all author- 
ity; hut the rule of American chieftains is nowhere of a 
very arbitrary character. Slavery existed to a limited 
extent, the thralls being mostly women and children. 
Their male prisoners of war, they either killed im- 
mediately or reserved to torture for the edification and 
improvement of their children.^® Upon the arrival of 

The only tool seen -was a stone adze. Cook's Third Voy., vol. ii. p. 373. 

98 ‘ Their sewing, plaiting of sinews, and small work on their little bags 
may be put in competition with the most delicate manufactures found in any 
part of the known world. ’ Cook's Third Voy . , vol . ii . , pp. 373, 374. ‘ If we may 
judge by these figures, the inhabitants of Cadiack must have lost much of 
their skill in carving, their old productions of this kind being greatly superior.' 
TAaHamkift p. 178. The Ingalik’s household furniture is made 'von geboge- 
nem Holz sehr zierlich gearbeitet uud mittelst Erdfarben roth, grun und 
blau angestrichon. Zum Kochen der Spefsen bedienen sie sich irdener, aus- 
gebrannter Geschirre. /faer, titat, u, Kthn.^ p. 121, 

99 ‘ Tis most probable they are divided into clans or tribes.* Dton’ft 
Fby., p. 67. ‘ They have a King, whose name was Sheenoway. * Meares' Voy., 
p. xxvii. 'They always keep together in families, and are under the direc- 
tion of toyons or chiefs.' Lvtmnski^'s Voy., p. 151. 

100 Female slaves are sold from one trioe to- another. Sauer, Billing's 
Voy., p. 175. 
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the Russians, the slaves then held by the natives, think- 
ing to better their condition, left their barbaric masters 
and placed themselves under the protection of the new 
comers. The Russians accepted the trust, and set them 
to work. The poor creatures, unable to perform the 
imposed tasks, succumbed; and, as their numbers were 
diminished by ill treatment, their places were supplied 
by such of the inhabitants as had been guilty of some 
misdemeanor; and singularly enough, misdemeanors 
happened to be about in proportion to the demand for 
slaves.^' 

The domestic manners of the Koniagas are of the 
lowest order. In filth they out-do, if possible, their 
neighbors of the north.*“ Thrown together in little 
bands under one roof, they have no idea of morality, 
and the marriage relation sits so loosely as hardly to 
excite jealousy in its abuse. Femsilo chastity is deemed 
a thing of value only as men hold property in it. A 
young unmarried woman may live imcensured in the 
freest intercourse with the men; though, as soon as 
she belongs to one man, it is her duty to be true 
to him. Sodomy is eommon; the Kaviaks practice 
polygamy and incest; the Kadiaks cohabit promis- 
cuously, brothers and sisters, parents and children.^®® 
The Malemutes are content with one wife, but they 
have no marriage cerempny, and can put her away 
at pleasure. They prize boy babies, but frequently kill 
the girls, taking them out into the wilderness, stuffing 
grass into their mouth and abandoning them; yet chil- 
dren are highly esteemed, and the barren woman is a 
reproach among her people. Such persons even go so 
far as to make a doll or image of the offspring which they 

101 * Zugleich versohwand auch ihre Benennung; man nannte eie ferner 
J^juren, ein Wort, aus Kamtschatka hieher ilbergesiedelt, welches Tage- 
luhiier Oder Arbeiter bedeutet.’ llolmherg, Kthn, »S7m., p. 79. 

102 * They will not go a step out of the way for the most necessary pur- 
poses of nature; and vessels are placed at their very doors for the reception 
of the urinous fluid, which are resorted to alike by both sexes.’ Lisiansky*s 

^ 01 /., p. 214. 

*03 ‘ Not only do brothers and sisters cohabit with each other, but even 
parents and children.’ Langsdorjps Voy,, pt. ii., p. G4. 

VoL. I. 6 
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SO greatly desire, and fondle it as if it were a real 
child.^®* Two husbands are also allowed to one woman; 
one ‘the chief or principal husband, and the other a 
deputy, who acts as husband and master of the house 
during the absence of the true lord ; and who, upon the 
latter’s return, not only yields to him his place, but 
becomes in the meantime his servant. 

But the most repugnant of all their practices is that 
of male concubinage, A Kivdiak mother will select her 
handsomest and most promising boy, and dress and rear 
him as a girl, teaching him only domestic duties, keeping 
him at Avoman’s work, associating him only with women 
and girls, in order to render his effeminacy complete. 
Arriving at the age of ten or fifteen years, he is married 
to some wealthy man, who regards such a companion as 
a great acquisition. These male wives are called achnut- 
schilc or sdvojxim}^^ 

A most cruel superstition is enforced upon maidens 
at the age of puberty; the victim being confined for six 
months in a hut built for the purpose, apart from the 
others, and so small that the poor inmate cannot straight- 
en her bsick while iqx)n her knees. During the six 
months following, she is allowed a room a little laiger, 
but is still [wnnitted no intercourse with any one. 
Daughters of principal men obtain the right of access to 
the kashim by undergoing a ceremonial yielding up of 

104 » Images dressed in different forms.* Lisvamky's Voy,^ p. 178. * The 

most favoured of women is she who has the greatest number of children. * 
Sauer, Billinffs Voy., p. 176. 

105 * Der Vater oder die Mutter bestimmen den Sohn schon in seiner friih- 

sten Kindheit zum Achnutsehik, wenn cr ihnen madchenhaft erscheint.* 
llolrnherg, Ethn. Skiz., p. 121. ‘ Male concubines are much more frequent 

here than at Oonalashka.* .Langsdorff’s Voy., pt. ii., p. 64. They ‘are happy 
to sec them taken by the chiefs, to gratify their unnatural desires. Such 
youths are dressed like women, and taught all their doinestic duties.’ Sauer, 
Billing's Ex., p. 176. ‘Ces peuples sont tres adonnes aux plaisirs des sens 
et memo k un vice infame.’ Vhoris, Voy. Pitt., pt. vii., p. 8. ‘Of all the 
customs of these islanders, the most disgusting is that of men, called schoo- 
pans, living with men, and supplying the place of women.’ Lmanshi/'s Voy., 
p. 199. This shameful custom applies to the Thlinkeets as well. ‘ Quelques 

S ersonnes de I’Equipage du Solide ont rapporte qu’il ne leur cat pas possible 
e douter <pie les Tchinkit&neens ne soient souill^s de ce vice honteux que 
la Th^ogonie immorale des Grecs avoit divinise*. ’ Marchand, Voy, aui, da 
Monde, tom. ii., p. 97. . 
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their virginity to the sharnan.*®* Marriage ceremonies 
are few, and marriage engagements peculiar. The con- 
sent of the father of the intended bride being obtained, 
the aspirant for nuptial honors brings wood and builds a 
fire in the bath-room ; after which, he and the father take 
a bath together. The relatives meanwhile congregate, 
a feast is held, presents are made, the bridegroom takes 
the name of the bride’s father, the couple are escorted to 
a heated vapor-bath and there left together. Although 
extremely filthy in their pensons and habits, all Indians 
attach great importance to their sweat-baths. This pecu- 
liar institution extends through most of the nations of our 
territory, from Alaska to Mexico, with wonderful uni- 
formity. Frequently one of the side subterranean apart- 
ments which open off from the mjun hall, is devoted to 
the purposes of a sweat-house. Into one of these 
caverns a Kjwliak will enter stripiied. Steam is gen- 
erated by throwing water iqwn heated stones. After 
sweltering for a time in the confined ajid heated atmos- 
phere, and while yet in a profuse perspiration, the 
bather rushes out and plunges into the nearest stream or 
into the sea, frequently having to break the ice before 
being able to finish his bath. Sometimes all the occu- 
pants of the house join in a l>ath. They then clear the 
floor of the main room from obstructions, and build a 
hot fire under the smoke-hole. When the fire is reduced 
to coals, a covering is placed over the smoke-hole, and 
the bathers proceed to wash themselves in a certain liquid, 
which is carefully saved for this and other cleansing pur- 
poses, and also for tanning. The alkali of the fluid 
combines with the grease uix)n their persons, and thus a 
lather is formed which removes dirt as effectually as soap 
would. They then wash in water, wrap themselves in 
deer-skins, and repose upon shelves until the lassitude 
occasioned by perspiration passes away. 

lOG ( Schamnne hat seiner Obliogenheit gem&ss oder ans besonderem 
Wohlwollen sie der Jnngferschaft beraubt und sie ware uuwiirdig vor der 
V «rsammlung zu erscheineu, wonii sie ihre erste Liebc irgend eineiu Auderen 
^nd niclit dem Schamaneu gezollt hatte.’ Baer, iSUU, «. Ethn,, p. 133. 
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Festivals of various kinds are held ; as, when one vil- 
lage is desirous of extending hospitality to another village, 
or when an individual becomes ambitious of popularity, 
a feast is given. A ceremonial banquet takes place a year 
after the death of a relative ; or an entertainment may 
be announced as a reparation for an injury done to one’s 
neighbor. At some of these feasts only men dance, and 
at others the women join. Upon these occasions, presents 
are exchanged, and the festivities sometimes continue 
for several days. The men appear ujx)n the scene nearly 
or quite naked, with painted faces, and the hair fan- 
tastically decorjited with feathers, dancing to the music of 
the tambourine, sometimes accompanied by sham fights 
and warlike songs. Their faces are marked or fantasti- 
cally painted, and they hold a knife or lance in one 
hand and a rattle in the other. The women dance by 
simply hopping forward and backwfird upon their toes.^*" 
A visitor, u|X)n entering a dwelling, is presented with a 
cup of cold water; afterward, fish or flesh is set before 
him, and it is expected that he will leave nothing un- 
eaten. The more he eats, the greater the honor to the 
host; and, if it be impossible to etit all that is given him, 
he must hike away with him whatever remains. After 
^ eating, he is conducted to a hot bath and regaled with a 
drink of melted fat. 

Sagoskin assisted at a ceremony which is celebrated 
annually about the first of January at all the villages 
on the coast. It is called the festival of the immersion 
of the bljidders in the sea. More than a hundred blad- 
ders, taken only from animals which have been killed 
with arrows, and decorated with fantastic paintings, are 
hung upon a cord stretched horizontally along the wall 
of the kashim. Four birds carved from wood, a screech- 

ii>7 ‘Their dances are proper tonmaments.’ Sauer, liiUing's Ex., p. 176. 
They are much addicted to public dances, especially during winter. Whjpn^ 
per' 8 Alashxif p. 165. * Masks of the most hideous figures are worn.* £vii- 

ansky's Voy,, p. 210. ‘ Use a sort of rattle composed' of a number of the 
beaks of the sea-parrot, strung upon a wooden cross,’ — sounds like castanets. 
Lattgsdorff* s Voy., pt. ii., p. 64. ‘ Die Tanzer erscheinen, eben so, mit Wurf- 
spiessen oder Messem in den Handen, welche sio liber dem Kopfe schwing- 
en.* JBaer, StaL u. Fthn.f p. 118. 
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owl with the head of a man, a sea-gull, and two 
partridges, are so disposed that they can be moved by 
strings artfully arranged ; the owl flutters his wings and 
moves his head; the gull strikes the boards with his 
beak as if he were catching fish, and the partridges com- 
mence to peck each other. Lastly, a stake enveloped in 
straw is placed in the centre of the fire-place. Men 
and women dance before these effigies in honor of Jng- 
jak, the spirit of the sea. Every time the dancing 
ceases, one of the assistants lights some straw, burning 
it like incense before the birds and the bladders. The 
principal ceremony of the feast consists, as its name 
indicates, in the immersion of the bhidders in the sea. 
It was impossible to discover the origin of this custom; 
the only answer given to questions was, that their an- 
cestors had done so before them. 

The shaman, or medicine-man of the Koniagas, is the 
spiritual and temporal doctor of the tribe; wizard, sor- 
cerer, priest, or physician, as necessity demands. In the 
execution of his offices, the shaman has several assistants, 
male and female, sages and disciples; the first in rank 
being cjilled foesefe, whose duty it is to superintend 
festivals and teach'the children to dance. When a person 
falls sick, some evil spirit is supiK)sed to have taken pos- 
session of him, and it is the business of the shaman to 
exorcise that spirit, to combat and drive it out of the 
man. To this end, armed with a magic tambourine, he 
places himself near the patient and mutters his incan- 
tations, A female assistant accompanies him with groans 
and growls. Should this prove ineffectual, the shaman 
approaches the bed and throws himself upon the. person 
of the sufferer; then, seizing the demon, he struggles 
with it, overpowers and casts it out, while the assistants 
cry, “ He is gone! he is gone!” If the patient recovers, 
the physician is paid, otherwise he receives nothing.^®* 

108 < Leg sorciers et chamans jouissent d’une grande faveur dans cette r^- 
glftcee de rAinerique.’ JJ*Orhigny, Voy,^ p. 674. ‘Schamaue und alte 
Weiber kennen verscliiedcne Heilmittel.* iaer, StaL «. Eihn», p. 135. ‘ IJext 
m rank to the shamans are the kaseks, or sages, whose office is to teach chil- 
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Colds, consumption, rheumatism, itch, hoils, ulcers, syph- 
ilis, are amohg their most common diseases. Blood-let- 
ting is commonly resorted to as a curative, and except in 
extreme cases the shamdn is not called. The Koniagas 
bleed one another by piercing the arm with a needle, 
and then cutting away the flesh above the needle with a 
flint or copper instrument. Beaver’s oil is said to ife- 
lieve their rheumatism. 

“ The Kadiak people,” says Lisiansky, “ seem more 
attached to their d.ead than to their living.” In token 
of their grief, surviving friends cut the hair, blacken the 
face with soot, and the ancient custom was to remain in 
mourning for a year. No work may be done for twenty 
days, but after the fifth day the mourner may bathe. 
Immediately after death, the body is arrayed in its best 
apparel, or wrapped with moss in seal or sea-lion skins, 
and placed in the kashim, or left in the house in which 
the person died, where it remains for a time in state. 
The body, with the arms and implements of the de- 
ceased, is then buried. It was not unfrequent in former 
times to sacrifice a slave upon such an occasion. The 
grave is covered over with blocks of wood and large 
stones.^"® A mother, upon the death-of a child, retires 
for a time from the c<amp ; a husband or wife withdraws 
and joins another tribe.“® 

The character of the Koniagas may be drawn as peace- 
’able, industrious, serviceable to Europeans, adapted to 
labor and commerce rather than to war and hunting. 
They are not more superstitious than civilized nations; 
and their immorality, though to a stranger mast rank, 
is not to them of that socially criminal sort which loVes 
darkness and brings down the avenger. In their own 
eyes, their abhorrent practices are as sinless as the ordi- 

dren the different dances, and superintend the public amusements and shows, 
of which they have the supreme control.* Lisiansky*s Voy., p. 208. 

109 * Xhe dead body of a chief is embalmed with moss, and buried.' Sauer, 
JjiUing'8 Kv., p. 177. 

110 * In one of the small buildings, or hennels, as they may very properly 
be called, was a woman who had retired into it in consequence of the death 
of her son.' Lisiansky* s Voy,, p. 184. 
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nary, openly conducted avocations of any community are 
to the members thereof. 

The Aleuts are the inhabitantsi of the Aleutian 
Archipelago. The origin of the word is unknown 
the original name being Kagataya Koung'm, or ‘ men 
of the east,’ indicating an American origin.”® The na- 
tion consists of two tribes speaking difterent dialects; 
the Vmlaskam, occupying the south-western portion of 
the Alaskan Peninsula, the Shumsjgin Islands, and the 
Fox Islands; and the Atkhas, inhabiting the Andrean- 
ovski. Rat, and Near Islands. Migrations and intermix- 
tures with the Russians have, however, nearly obliterated 
original distinctions. 

The earliest information concerning the Aleutian Is- 
landers was obtained by Michael Nevodtsikoff, who 
sailed from Kamchatka in 1745. Other Russian voy- 
agers immediately followed, attracted thither in search 
of sea-animal skins, which at that time were very plen- 
tiful.”* Tribute was levied upon the islanders by the 
Russians, and a system of cruelty commenced which 
soon reduced the natives from ten thousand to but little 
more than one thousand. 

. The Aleuts, to Langsdorif, “ appear to be a sort of 
middle race between the mongrel Tartars and the North 


111 * The word Aleutian seema to be derived from the interrogative parti- 
cle alUxt which struck strangerH in the language of that people.’ Kotzebue* tt 
Voy.f vol. iii., p. 312. The Unalaskas and * the people of Oomnak, call them- 
selves CowfjhaliiKjm.* ‘The natives of Alaksa ancl all the adjacent islands, 
they call Kagataiahing*n/ Sauer ^ BiUimfs Kx., p. 154. * The inhabitants of 
XJnabishka are called Kogholayhi; those of Akutan, and fuiilier east to Uni- 
mak, Kifjlwj^isi; and those of tlniimik and Alaxa, KataiihaychilA. They can- 
not tell whence these appellations, are derived; and now begin to call them- 
selves by the general name of Aleyut^ given to them by the Bussians, and 
borrowed from some of the Kurile Islands.' Coxe*s Russ, iJis., p. 219. 

ii‘^ Yet, says D’Orbigny, Voyayet p. 577 : ‘ Si on inten*oge les Ab'outiens 
sur leur origins, ils disent que leurs ancetres ont habite un grand pays vers 
Toiiest, et que de lA ils sont avauces de proche eu proche sur lea iles desertea 
jiisq’au continent amcricain.’ 

‘1-* Trapesnikoff took from an unknown island in 1753, 1920 sen-otter 
skins. Durneff returned to Kamchatka in 1754, with 3,000 skins. In 1752 
one crew touched at Bering Island and took 1,222 Arctic foxes, and 2,500 
sea-bears. Cholodiloff, in 1753, took from one island 1,600 otter-skins. 
Tolstych in one voyage took 1,780 sea -otter, 720 blue foxes, and 840 sea- 
bears. Coxe*s Russ, Ris., pp. 43, 44, 49, 51, 53. 
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Americjuis.” John Ledyard, who visited Unalaska with 
Captain Cook, saw “two different kinds of people; the 
one we knew to be the aborigines of America, while 
we supposed the others to have come from the opposite 
coasts of Asia.””* Their features are strongly marked, 
and those who saw them as they originally existed, were 
impressed Avith the intelligent and benevolent expression 
of their faces.”® Tl^ey have an abundance of lank hair, 
which they cut with flints— the men from the crown, 
and the women in front.”® Both sexes undergo the 
usual face-painting and ornamentations. They extend 
their nostrils by means of a bow-cylinder. The men 
wear a bone about the size of a quill in the nose, and the 
women insert pieces of bone in the under lip.*” Their 
legs are bowed, from spending so much of their time in 
boats; they frequently sitting in them fifteen or twenty 
hours at a time. Their figure is awkward and uncouth, 
yet robust, active, capable of carrying heavy burdens and 
undergoing great fatigue.**® 

The hat of the Aleut is the most peculiar part of his 
dress. It consists of a helmet-shaped crown of wood 
or leather, with an exceedingly long brim in 'front, so as 


m SparkSj Life of Ledjjard, p. 79. 

A gi'cat (lotU of character. LanqsdorfTs Voy., pt. ii., p. 32. 

'16 ‘ Rather low of stature, but plump and well shaped; with rather short 
necks; swarthy chubby faces; black eyes; small beards, and long, straight, 
black hair; which the men wear loose behind, and cut before, but the women 
tie up in a bunch.’ Cook*s Third Voy., vol. ii., p. 510. ‘ Von Gesicht sind 

sio platt und weiss, von guter Statur, durchgangig mit Bchwarzen Haaren.’ 
Neue Naohr.t jj. 150. ‘Low in stature, broad in the visage.’ CampheWs Voy.t 
p. 112. Hiiir ‘strong and wiry;’ scanty beard, but thick on the upper lip. 
Saxjuer, BUlinys' JCx., p. 154. 

‘ Lea femmes aleoutes portaient aux mains et aux pieds des chapelets 
de pierres de c*ouleur et preferablement d’ambre.* Z>’0r6w;ny, Voy.f p. 579. 
‘ None are so highly esteemed as a sort of long muscle, commonly called sea- 
teeth, the* dentalium entails of Linmeiis.’ Langsdorff*s Koy., pt. ii., p. 40. 
‘ Women have the chin punctured in fine lines rayed from the centre of the 
lip and covering the whole chin.’’ They wear bracelets of black seal-skin 
around the wrists and ankles, and go barefoot. Sauer ^ Billings* Ex.^ p. 155. 
‘ Im Nasen-knorpel und der Unterlippe machen beide G^schlechter Locher 
und setzen Knochen ein, welches ihr liebster Schmuck ist. Sie stcchen sich 
auch bunte Figiiren im Gesicht aus.’ ATcite Nachr,, p. 169. ‘They bore the 
upper lip of the young children of both sexes, under the nostrils, where they 
hang several sorts of stones, and whitened fish-bones, or the bones of other 
animals.' SUiehlin*s North Arch. 37. 

iw ‘ Lcur conformation est robuste et lour permet de supporter des tra- 
vaux et des fatigues de toute sorte.* L^Orhigny, Voy,, p. 577. 
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to protect the eyes from the sun’s reflection upon the 
water and snoAV. Upon the apex is a small carving, 
down the back part hang the beards of sea-lions, while 
carved strips of bone and paint ornament the whole. 
This hat also serves as a shield against arrows. The 
Fox Islanders have caps of bird-skin, on which are left 
the bright-colored feathers, wings, and tail.“® As a rule, 
the men adopt bird-skin clothing, and the Avomen furs, 
the latter highly oi’namented Avith beads and fringes.^® 

The habitations of the Fox Islanders are called tlUaa, 
and consi.st of immense holes from one to three hundred 
feet in length, iuid from twenty to thirty feet wide. 
They are covered with j)oles and earthed over, leaving 
several openings at the top through Avhich descent is 
m.ade by Itwlders. The interior is partitioned by stakes, 
and three hundred ixsople sometimes occupy one of these 
places in common. They have no fire-place, since lamps 
hollowed from fiat stones ansAver every purpose for cook- 
ing and light.*®* A boat turned bottom upward is the 
summer house of the Aleut.*®® 

At Shuinagiii Island, their caps were of sea-lion skins. Muller's Voy., 
p. 4G. On the front arc one or two small images of bone. Cook's Third Koy., 
vol. ii., p. 510. A wood(?n hut, ‘which in front comes out before the eyes 
like U'sortof umbrella, and is rounded off behind.’ Lanysdorjf's Voy,, pt. ii., 
p. 38 . ‘ Eiiiige liubeii gemeiiio Miltzeii von einem bunten Vogelfe’ll, woran 

sie etwas vuii den Fliigelii und den Scliwanz sitzeii lassen; — sind vorn mit 
einem llretcheii, wie ein Schirm verschu und mit Biiiten von Scebaren — ge- 
schmiicket.’ A cue Aao/ir., 151, 152. 

•20 On a feather garment, ‘a j)erHon is sometimes employed a whole year.’ 
‘The women for the most part go bare-footed.* lAimjsdorff's T oy., pt. ii., pp. 
3 ( 1 , 39 . ‘ Seams covered with thin slips of skin, very elegantly embroidered 

with white de<u*’s hair, goat’s hair, and the sinews of sea animals, dyed of 
different colours.’ tiaaer, IJlUiwjs' Ex., p. 155. ‘Ihr Pelzkleid wird iiber den 
Kopf angezogen, und ist hinten und voriiganz zu. Die Manner tragen es aus 
Vogelhauten; die Weiber hiugegen von BiVjern und j ungen, Seebaren.’ Eeue 
Nadir., p. 152. ‘ Boots and breeches in one piece.* Cainphell's Voy., p. 113. 

121 * Bound the sides and ends of the huts, the families (for several are 
lodged together) have their separate apartments, where they sleep, and sit at 
work; not upon benches, but in a kind of concave trench, which is dug all 
around the inside of the house, and covered with mats.*' Conk's Third V'oy., 
vol. ii., |). 512. ‘When they have stood for sometime, they become over- 
grown with grass, so that a village has the appearance of an European clnu’ch- 
yard full of graves.’ Lanysdorff's Voy., p. 32. ‘ In den Jurten wird niemals 
Feuer angelegt und doch ist es gemeiniglich sehr wann darinnen, so dass 
beide Goschlechter ganz nakkend sitzen.* A’eue Nachr., p. 150. 

122 ‘ A bidarka or boat is turned up sidevrays, and at the distance of four 
or five feet, two sticks, one opposite to the head and the other to the stem, 
are driven into the ground, on the tops of which a cross stick is fastened. 
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Raw seal and sea-otter, whale and sea-lion blubber, 
fish, roots, and berries are staple articles of food among • 
the Aleuts. To procure vegetable food is too much 
trouble. A dead, half-putrefied whale washed ashore is 
always the occasion of great rejoicing. From all parts 
the people congregate upon the shore, lay in their win- 
ter supplies, and stuff themselves until not a morsel re- 
mains. November is their best hunting-season. Whale- 
fishing is confined to certain families, and the spirit of 
the craft descends from father to son. Birds are caught 
in a net attached to the end of a pole ; sea-otter are shot 
with arrows; spears, bone hooks, and nets are used in 
fishing.^® After the advent of the Ru.s8ian.s, the natives 
were not allowed to kill fur-animals without accounting 
to them therefor.^'* 

Their weapons are darts with single and double barbs, 
which they throw from boards; barbed, bone-ix)inted 
lances ; spears, harpoons, and arrows, with bone or stone 
points. At their side is carried a sharp stone knife ten 
or twelve inches long, and for armor they wear a coat 
of plaited rushes, which covers the whole body.^^ An 


The oars are then laid along from the boat to the cross stick, and covered 
with seal skins, which are always at hand for the purpose.’ Lisiansky's Voy., 
p. 152. 

*23 ‘ Among the greatest delicacies of Oonalashka are the webbed feet of a 
seal, which are tied in a bladder, buried in the ground, and remain there till 
they are changed into a stinking jelly.’ Kotzebue’s vol. ii., p. 165. Al- 
most everything is eaten raw. Cook’s Third Voy., voi. ii., p. 520. The sea- 
dog is caught with nets, killed when asleep, or enticed on shore by a false 
cap made to resemble a seal’s head. LUirDusky’s Voy., p. 205. 

124 » L’Aleoute peut tuer les jjhoques et les oiseaux, sans 6tre oblige d’en 
rendre compto & la compagnie.* VhoriSj Voy, Pitt., ))t. vii., p. 4. 

125 * x>ie Spitze selbst wird theils aus Obsidian odor Lavaglas, theils auch 
aus Trachyt verfertigt. ’ Killlilzy Reise, vol. i., p. 208. Spear-handles are feath- 
eited, the points of sha^ened flint, Keue Nachr., p. 102. ‘ Arrows are thrown 
from a narrow and i^ointed board, twenty inches long, which is held by the 
thumb and three Augers. They are thrown straight from the shoulder with 
astonishing velocity.’ JAsiansky’s Toy., p. 205. *Les armes defensives con- 
sistaient cn une cotte do joiics tresses qui leur couvrait tout le corps.’ 
P’Orbljny, Voy.^ p. 579. * No such thing as an oifensivc, or even defens- 
ive weapon was seen amongst the natives of Oonalashka.’ Probably th^ 
had been disarmed by the Pussians. Cooks Third Voy,^ vol. ii., p. 616. 
* Wherever any one has fixed his habitation, nobody else dares to hunt or 
fish.’ Staehlin’s Nor, Arch., p. 37. For birds they point their darts with three 
light bones, spread and barbed. Sauer, BUlinys* Ex., u. 157. ’Indeed, 
there is a neatness and x^erfection in most of their work, that shews they 
neither want ingenuity nor perseverance.* Cook's Third Voy,, vol. ii., p. 514. 
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Aleut bear-trap consists of a board two feet square and 
two inches thick, planted with harbed spikes, placed in 
bruin’s path and covered with dust. The unsus{)ecting 
\'ictim steps firmly upon the smooth surface offered, 
when his foot sinks into the dust. Maddened with 
pain, he puts forward another foot to assist in pulling 
the first away, when that too is caught. Soon all four 
of the feet are firmly spiked to the board ; the beast rolls 
over on his back, and his career is soon brought to an 
end. 

Notwithstanding their peaceful character, the occu- 
pants of the several islands were almost constantly at 
war. Blood, the only atonement for offense, must be 
washed out by blood, and the line of vengeance be- 
comes endless. At the time of discovery, the Unimak 
Islanders held the supremacy. 

The fabrications of the Aleuts comprise household 
utensils of stone, hone, and wood ; missiles of war and 
the chase ; mats and baskets of grass and the roots- of 
trees, neat and strong; bird-heak rattles, tambourines 
or drums, wooden hats and carved figures. From 
the wing-bone of the sea-gull, the women make their 
needles; from sinews, they make thread and cord.^^ To 
obtain glue for mending or manufacturing purposes, they 
strike the nose until it bleeds.**” To kindle a fire, they 
make use of sulphur, in which their volcanic islands 
abound, and the process is very curious. First they 
prepare some dry grass to catch the fire ; then they take 
two pieces of quartz, and, holding them over the grass, 
rub them well with native sulphur. A few feathers are 
scattered over the grass to catch the particles of sulphur, 
and, when all is re^y, holding the stones over the grass, 

126 They make ‘ baskets called ishcats, in which the Aleutians keep all 
their valuables.’ Lisvanaky's Voy.^ p. 181. ‘Thread they make of the sinews 
of the seal, and of all sizes, from the fineness of a hair to the strength of a 
moderate cord, both twisted and plaited.’ Sauer y BUliugs! Ex., p. 157. Of the 
teeth of sea-dogs they carve little figures of men, fish, sea-otters, sea-dogs, sea- 
cows, birds, and other objects. Langadorff's Voy,y pt. ii., p. 4(1. 

127 * Wollen sie etwas an ihren Pfeilen oder sonst eine Kleinigkeit leimen, 
so Rchlugen sie sich an die Nase und bestreichen es mit ihrem iJlute.’ Eem 
Eachr, p. 173. 
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they strike them together; a flaph is produced by the con- 
cussion, the sulphur ignites, and the straw blazes up,^*“ 

The Aleuts have no marriage ceremony. Every man 
takes as many women to wife as he can support, or 
rather as he can get to support him. Presents are made 
to the relatives of the bride, and when she ceases to 
possess attractions or value in the eyes of her proprietor, 
she is sent back to her friends. Wives are exchanged 
by the men, and rich women are permitted to indulge 
in two husbands. Male concubinage obtains throughput 
the Aleutian Islands, but not to the same extent as 
among the Koniagas.'*’ Mothers plunge their crying ba- 
bies under water in order to quiet them. This remedy 
performed in winter amid broken ice, is very effectual.^* 

Every island, and, in the larger islands, every village, 
has its toyoii, or chief, who decides differences, is ex-' 
empt from work, is allowed a servant to row his boat, 
but in other respects possesses no power. The office is 
elective.^^ 

The Aleuts are fond of dancing and given to hospitality. 
The stranger guest, as he approiiches the vilkige, is met % 
dancing men and dancing women, who conduct him to 
the house of the host, where food is given him. After 
supper, the dancing, now ixjrformed by naked men, con- 
tinues until all are exhausted, when the hospitalities of 

128 Sailer, Billings' Ex., p. 159; CamphelVs Vmf., p. 59. 

129 * Coiniiie lea femmes coiituient cher en pivseiits de fian^aillcs, la plu- 
part des Aleoiites ii’eii avaieiit qu’nne ou deux.’ JJ'Orbigny, Voy., p. 579. Pur- 
cha.se as many girls for wives as they can support. Saiwr, Billings* Ex., p. 
160. ‘Objects of uniiatiiial affection.* Jd., p. 160. ‘Their beards are care- 
fully plucked out as soon us they begin to aiqiear, and their chins tattooed 
like those of the women.’ Jjan(is(ioTff*s l.o//., pt. ii., p. 48. ‘The llussians 
told us, that thejr never had any connections with their women, because 
they were not Christians. Our people were, not so scrupulous; and some of 
them had reason to repent that the females of Oonalashka encouraged their 
addresses without any reserve; for their health suffered by a distemper that 
is not unknown here.* Cook's Third Voy., vol. ii., p. 621. 

130 * It often happens that a mother plunges her noisy child into water, even 
in winter, and keeps it there till it leaves off crying.’ JAsmusky's Voy., p. 202. 

‘ Schreyt das Kind, so triigt es die Mutter, es scy Winter oder Sommer nak- 
kend nach der See,-und halt es so lange im Wasser bis es still wird.’ ATeue 
Nachr., p. 168. 

131 ‘Have their own chiefs in each island.’ Cook's Third Voy., vol. ii., 
p. 510, ‘ Generally is conferred on him who is the most remarkable for his 
personal qualities.’ Coxe's Buss. Bis., p. 219. 
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the dwelling are placed at the disposal of the guest, and 
all retire.^'* A religious festival used to be held in De- 
cember, at which all the women of the village assembled 
by moonlight, and danced naked with masked faces, the 
men being excluded under penalty of death. The men 
and women of a village bathe together, in aboriginal 
innocency, unconscious of impropriety. They are fond 
of pantomimic performancxjs; of representing in dances 
their myths and their legends; of acting out a chase, one 
assuming the part of hunter, another of a bird or beast 
trying to escape the snare, now succeeding, now failing — 
the piece ending in the transformation of a captive bird 
into a lovely woman, who falls exhausted into the arms 
of the hunter. 

The dead are clothed and masked, and either placed 
in the cleft of a rock, or swung in a boat or cradle from 
a pole in the open air. They seem to guard the body 
as much as possible from contact with the ground. 

In their nature and disjX)sition, these islanders are 
sluggish but strong. Their sluggishness gives to their 
character a gentleness and obsequiousness often remarked 
by travelers; while their inherent strength, when roused 
by brutal ptissions, drives them on to the greatest enor- 
mities. They are capable of enduring great fatigue, and, 
when roused to action by necessity, they w’ill perform 
an incredible amount of work, suffering the severest 
cold or heat or hunger with the most stoical calmness. 
They are very quiet in their demeanor; sometimes sit- 
ting in companies within their dens, or on their house- 

*32 Those of the inhabitants who have two wives give their gnests one, or 
a slave. JVcue JVac/ir., p. 171. * In the spring ht»lidftys, they wear masks, 
neatly carved and fancifully ornamented.' jS’aiter, Billiuys* Bx., p. IGO. 

*3^ * On avuit soin de le disposer do maniere k ce qu’il ne touchat pas la terre. ’ 
JyOrbifjmj, Voy,, .p. 579'. ‘ Embalm the bodies of the men with dried moss and 

grass.' Sauer, ’Billings' Kx,, p. 161. Slaves sometimes slaughtered. Laugsdorff's 
^>y., pt. ii., p. 48. ‘Bury their dead on the summits of hills.’ Cook's Third 
Koy., Yol. ii., p. 621. * When a man dies in the hut belonging to his wife, she 

retires into a dark hole, where she remains forty days. The husband pays the 
same compliment to his favorite wife upon her death.' Coxe's Buss. Dis., p. 
2 18. * Die Todten werdon begraben, und man giebt dem Mann seinen Kahn, 
I’feile und Kleider mit ins Orrab.' ‘ Die Todten umwindeii sio niit Biemen 
niul hangen sie in einer Art lidlzemer Wiege an einen auf zwey Gabelen 
ruhonden Querstock in der Luft auf.* Nem Nachr., pp. 101, 154. 
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tops gazing at the sea for hours, without speaking a word. 
It is said that formerly they were much more gay and 
cheerful, but that an acquaintance with civilization has 
been productive of the usual misfortune and misery.'®* 

It does not appear that the Russians Avere behind the 
Spaniards in their barbarous treatment of the natives.'®® 
Notwithstanding their interest lay in preserving life, and 
holding the natives in a state of serfdom as fishers and 
hunters, the poor people were soon SAvept away. Father 
Innocentius Veniaminotf, a Russian missionary Avho la- 
bored among the islanders long and faithfully, gives them 
the highest character for probity and propriety. Among 
other things, he affirms that during a residence of ten 
years in Unalaska, there did not occur a single fight 
among the natives. Proselytes were miule by the Rus- 
sians with the same facility as by the Spaniards. Trib- 
ute Avas levied by the Russians upon all the islanders, 
but, for three years after their conversion, neophytes were 
exempt; a cheap release from hateful servitude, thought 
the poor Aleut; and a polity which brought into the folds 
of the church pagan multitudes. 


The Thlinkeets, as they call themselves, or Kohsches, 
as they are designated by the Russians, inhabit the coast 
and islands from Mount St Elias to the river Nass. 
The name Thlinkeet signifies ‘ man,’ or ‘ human being.’ 

134 * Xaturellement Bilencieux.’ D'Orhvjny, Voy.^ p. 678. ‘ Sie verrichten 

auch die Nothdurft und das Ehegeschaft obne alle Scheu.’ Jieue Nachr.^ p. 
150. * A stupid silence reigns among them.’ ' I am persuaded that the sim- 

plicity of their character exceeds that of any other people.’ Lviian8ky*s Voy,t 
pp. 182, 183. ’ Kind-hearted and obliging, submissive and careful; but if 

roused to auger, they become rash and unthinking, even malevolent, and in- 
different to all danger.’ jAtmjsdorff's Key., pt. ii., p. 32. ‘ To all appearance, 

they are the most peaceable, inoffensive people, I ever met with. And, as to 
honesty, they might serve as a pattern to the most civilized nation upon earth.* 
Cook, vol. ii., p. 609. 

135 * To hunt was their task; to be drowmed, or starved, or exhausted, was 

their reward.’ Simpson* a Jour . , vol . ii., p. 229. ‘ They are harmless, wretched 

slaves,’ whose race will soon be extinct. Kolzebne*s Voy., vol. iii., p. 315. The 
Bussian hunters ’ used not unfrequently to place the men close together, and 
try through how many the ball of their ride-barrelled musket would pass.’ 
Sauer, Billing's Ex. App., p. 56. ‘ Of a thousand men, who formerly lived in 

this spot, scarcely more than forty remained,’ Ijangsdorff*s Voy., pt. ii., p. 236. 
* La variole, la syphilis, voire meme le cholera depuis quelques annees, en exn- 
portent une effrayante quantite.’ Laplace, Circumnav., vol. vi., p. 61. 
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Kolosch,** or more properly Kaluga^ is the Aleutian 
word for ‘ dish,’ and was given to this people by Aleut- 
ian seal-hunters whom the Russians employed during 
their first occupation of the Island of the Sitkas. Per- 
ceiving a resemblance in the shape of the Thlinkeet lip- 
ornament, to the wooden vessels of their own country, 
they applied to this nation the name Kaluga, whence 
the Kolosches of the Russians. 

Holmberg carries their boundaries down to the Co- 
lumbia River; and Wrangell perceives a likeness, real 
or imjiginary, to the Aztecs**” Indeed the differences 
between the Thlinkeets and the inhabitants of New Cal- 
edonia, Washington, and Oregon, are so slight that the 
whole might without impropriety be called one people. 
The Thlinkeets have, however, some peculiarities not 
found elsewhere; they are a nation distinct from the 
Tinneh upon their eastern border, and I therefore treat 
of them separately. 

The three families of nations already considered, 
namely, the Eskimos, the Koniagas, and the Aleuts, are 
all designated by most writers as Eskimos. Some even 
include the Thlinkeets, notwithstanding their physical 
and philological differences, Avhich, as well as their tra- 
ditions, are as broadly marked as those of nations that 
tliese same ethnologists separate into distinct families. 
Nomadic nations, occupying lands by a precarious tenure, 
with ever-changing boundaries, engaged in perpetual hos- 
tilities with conterminous tribes that frequently annihi- 
late or absorb an entire community, so graduate into one 
another that the dividing line is often with difficulty de- 
termined. Thus the Thlinkeets, now almost universally 
held to be North American Indians proper, and distinct 
from the Eskimos, possess, perhaps, as many affinities to 
their neighbors on the nortli, as to those upon the south 
and east. The conclusion is obvious. The native races of 
America, by their geographical position and the climatic 

13S Kaluga, Kaljusk, Koljush, Kabtsch, iColu^, Kblosch, Kolosh, Kolosches. 
Marchaud calls them TchinkitA,nc. Voyage aut, du Monde j tom. iio p. 3. 

See Jlolmherg, Ethn, Skiz., pp. lb, 16. 
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influences which govern them, are of necessity to a cer- 
tain degree similar; while a separation into isolated 
communities which are acted upon by local causes, re- 
sults in national or tribal distinctions. Thus the human 
race in America, like the human race throughout the 
world, is uniform in its variety, and varied in its unity. 

Thp Thlinkeet family, commencing at the north, com- 
prises the Uf/aktaes,^'^ on the shore of the continent 
between Mount St Elias and Copper River; the Yn- 
kuMs, of Bering Bay ; the ChUkats, at Lynn Canal ; the 
Hoodnids, at Cross Sound ; ,,the Iloodshioos, of Ch.atham 
Strait; and, following down the coast and islands, the 
Takoos, tlie AmA;s, the Kakas, the Sitkm,^^ the Stikines^*'^ 
and the Tumjass. The Sitkas on Baranofi’ Island'" are 
the dominant trilx;. 

Descending from the north into more genial climes, the 
physical type changes, and the form assumes more grace- 
ful proportions. With the expansion of nature and a 
freer play of physical powers, the mind expands, native 
character becomes intensified, instinct keener, savage 
nature more savage, the nobler qualities become more 
noble; cruelty is more cruel, torture is elevated into an 
art, stoicism is cultivated,"* human sacrifice and human 
slavery begin, and the oppression and degradation of 
woman is systematized. "If an original American race 
is accepted,” says Holmbeig, “the Thlinkeets must be 
classed with them.” They claim to have migrated from 
the interior of the continent, opjwsite Queen Charlotte 
Island. 

The Ugalenzes spend their winters at a small bay east 


138 Ugalachmiiili, Ugaljachmjuten, Ugalyachnmtzi, Ugalukmuies, Ugalemif 
Ugalamen, Ugalenzes. 

133 They ‘ call themselvea G-tinkit, or S-chinkit, or also S-cbitcha-chon, 
that is, inhabitants oi Sitki or Sitcha.* JAingsdorff's Voy.^ pt, ii., 128. 

i« T?he orthographic varieties of this word are endless. Hiickeen^ SieHn^ 
Stakhin, iStachint Slikitit Slachine, Stikeen^ Stikine, Stychine, are among those 
before me at the moment. 

t4i At the end of this chapter, under Tribal Boundaries, the location of 
these tribes is given definitely. 

14* A Thlinkeet boy, * when under the whip, continued his derision, with- 
out once exhibiting the slightest appearance of suffering.’ Lisianaky^s Voy,, 
p. 242. 
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from Kadiak, and their summers near the moutli of 
Copper River, where they take fish in great quantities. 
Their country also abounds in beaver. The Chilkats 
make two annual trading excursions into the interior. 
The Tsicully tribes, the Siamnis and Nehannes, with 
whom the (fiiilkats exchange Eu^pj)enn goods for furs, 
will allow no white man to jiscend their streams’ 

Naturally, the Thlinkeets are a fine race; the men bet- 
ter formed than the boatmen of the north the women 
modest, fair, and handsome;’^ hut the latter have gone 
far out of their way to s|)oil the hfindiAvork of nature. 
Not content with daubing the head and body with filthy 
coloring mixtures; with adorning the neck with copper- 
wire collars, and the fiice with grotesque w’ooden masks; 
with scarring their limbs and breast with keen-edged 
instruments ; with piercing the nose and ears, and filling 
the apertures w’ith Ixmes, shells, sticks, pieces of copixjr, 
nails, or attaching thereto heavy pendants, Avhich drag 
down the organs and pull the features out of place 


1^3 ‘Lenr corps ost ramasstt, mais assez bien proportionne.’ Marchand, 
tom. ii., p. 4G. ‘ Very tierce.’ ]*ortlock*s To?/., j). ‘iill. ‘ Ijimbs straight 
and well shaped.’ Dixon's Toy., p. 171. ‘ Stolze gerade Haltuiig.’ Jhlmbmjf 
JWin. p. 1(). ‘Active and clever.* Lisiansky's I o?/., p. 237. ‘Bigotea 
inanera de los Chinos.’ Perez, MS. p. 14. ‘Limbs ill-proportioned.* 
Kotzebue's Kew Voy., vol. ii., p. ID. ‘ Tres sui^erieurs en courage et en intelli- 
gence.’ La Verouse, Voy., tom. iv., p. 54. 

114 The women ‘ are pleasing and their carriage modest.’ Pr/rtlock's Voy., 
p. 291. AVhen washed, white and fresh. Dixon's Voy., p. 171, ‘ Dunklo 

Hantfarbe;’ IJnlnibcry, Ethn. Skiz., p. IG. ‘ Eran de color bianco y habia 
miichos con ojos aznles.’ Perez, Ear.. MS. p. 14. As fair as many Euro- 
peans. Lanfjsdorff's To?/., pt. ii., p. 112. ‘ Muchos do ellos de un bianco 

regular.’ Bodeya y tluadra, Nav., MS. p. 43. 

i'*'* ‘ Leur chcvelnre, dure, epaisse, melee, converte d’oere, de duvet d’oi- 
soaux, et de toutes les ordures cpie la negligence et le temps y ont accuniulees, 
coiitribue encore k reiidre leur aspect hideux.’ Marchand, Voy., tom. ii., p. 
46. ‘ A more hideous set of beings, in the form of men and women, I had 

never before seen.* Cleveland's Voy., p. 91 . The men painted * a black circle 
extending from the forehead to tho mouth, and a red chin, which gave the 
face altogether the appearance of a mask.’ Lisianksy's Voy,, p. 146. ‘ Pour- 
raient memo passer pour jolies, sans rhorrible habitude qu’elles ont adoptee.’ 
L<ipkice,Circumnnv., tom. vi., p. 87. ‘ That person seems to be reckoned the 

greatest beau amongst them, whose face is one entire piece of smut and grease. ’ 
Dixon's Voy., p. 68. ‘ Ils se font des cicatrices sur lea bras et sur la poitrine.’ 

La P drome, Voy., tom. ii.. p 2‘JC. * Um aus dem Gesichte diese fette Farben- 

inasse abzuwaschf ji, gebrauchen sie ihreii eignen Urin, und dieser verursacht 
bci ihnen den widerlichen Geruch, der den sich ihm nahenden Fremdling fast 
7.um Erbrechen bringt.’ llolmberg, Ethn. Skiz., p. 20. 

Vol. I. 7 
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they appear to have taxed their inventive powers to the 
utmost, and with a success unsurpassed by any nation 
in the world, to produce a model of hideous beauty. 

This success is achieved in their wooden lip-ornament, 
the crowning glory of the Thlinkeet matron, described 
by a multitude of eye-witnesses; and the ceremony of 
its introduction may be not inappropriately termed, the 
baptism of the block. At the age of puberty, — some say 
during infmicy or childhood, — in the under lip of all free- 
born female Thlinkeels,^*® a slit is made jmrallel with the 
mouth, and about half an inch below it.'” If the incision 
is made during infancy, it is only a small hole, into which 
a needle of copper, a bone, or a stick is inserted, the 
size being increa,sed as the child grow's. If the baptism 
is deferred until the period when the maiden merges 
into womanhood, the operation is neces.sarily ujx)n a 
larger scale, and consequently more painful.”* When 


Meares, Voynfjes^ p. xxxi., states that at Prince William Sound, *tbo 
men have universally a slit in their under, lip, between the projectiiif? part of 
the lip and the chin, which is cut parallel with their mouths, and has the ap- 
pearance of another mouth.’ Worn only by w'omen. Dijeon' s Voy,^ p. 172. 

*47 ‘About three tenths of an inch below' the upper part of the under lip.’ 
Vancouver's Voy,, vol. ii., p. 280. ‘In the centre of the under-lip.* Liinys- 
dorff's Foy., pt. ii., p. 115. ‘Fendue au ras des gencives.’ Im rerouse^ Foy., 
tom. ii., p. 224. ‘ In the thick part near the mouth.’ Dixon's Vby., p. 187. 
‘ When the first person having this incision was seen by one of the sedmeii, 
who culled out, that the man had two mouths.’ Cook's Third V'oy., vol. ii., p. 
3G9. ‘ In their early infancy, a small incision is made in the center of the 
under lip, and a piece of brass or coxiper wdre is phiced in, and left in the 
wound. This con-odes the lacerated parts, and by consuming the flesh grad- 
ually increases the onfiee, until it is sufficiently large to admit the wooden 
appendage.’ Faiicoui-er’s Foy., vol. ii., p. 408. ‘Les femmes de Tehinki- 
tftne ont cru devoir ajonter a leur beaute naturelle, par I’emploi d’un oriie- 
ment labial, aussi bizarre qu’iiicommode.’ Marchand, Foy., tom. ii., p. 48. 

*48 * Simply iKTforated, and a piece of copper wire introduced.’ Dixon's 
Voy.t p. 187. ‘Les jeunes filles n’ont qu’une aiguille dans la levre infe- 
rieure.’ La Perouse, 17/y., tom. ii., p. 2‘i(). ‘On y prepare les petites filles 
aussitjt qu’elles sont iiees.’ /d., tom. iv.. p. 64. ‘At first a thick wire.’ 
Law/sdorff's Foy., pt. ii., p. 115. When almost marriageable. Kotzebue's Kew 
Voy,^ vol. ii., p. 51. ‘ The children have them bored at about tw'o years of 

age, when a piece of copper-wire is put through the hole; this they wear till 
the age of about thirteen or fourteen years, when it is taken out, and the 
wooden ornament introduced.’ Pcrilock's Vny., p. 289. ‘ Said to denote ma- 
turity.* Whyunper's AUiska, p. 100. * So percer la levre inferieure des I’en- 
fahee.’ ‘D’agrandir peu a peu cette ouverture au point de pouvoir jeuuo 
fille y introduire une coquille, et femme marice une eiiorme tasse de bois.’ 
LapUice^ Circurnnav., tom. vi., p. 87. ‘ Never takes place during their in- 
fancy.* Dixon's Foy., p. 187. ‘When the event takes place that inmlies 
womanhood.’ Lisiansky's Foy., p. 243. ‘ Wenn zum ersten Mai beim Mad- 
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the incision is made, a copper wire, or a piece of shell 
or wood, is introduced, which keeps the wound open and 
the aperture extended ; and by enlarging the object and 
ketiping up a continuous but painful strain, an artificial 
opening in the face is made of the required dimensions. 
On attaining the age of maturity, this wire or other 
incumbrance is removed and a block of wood inserted. 
I'his block is oval or elliptical in 8haj;)C, concaved or 
hollowed dish-like on the sides, and grooved like the 
wheel of a pulley on the edge in order to keep it in 
plaec.^*® The dimensions of the block arc from two to six 
inches in length, from one to four inches in wddth, and 
al)out half an inch thick round the edge, and highly pol- 
ished.'® Old age has little terror in the eyes of a Thlin- 
kcct belle, for larger lip-blocks are introduced as years 
advance, and esich enlargement adds to the hidy’s social 
status, if not to her fiicial charms. When the block is 
withdrawn, the lip drops down iqx>n the chin like a piece 
of leather, displaying the teeth, and presenting altogether 


clien sich Spnron cler Mannbarkoit zeifjon, wird ihro Unterlippe durch- 
stochen iiiid in dies(3 Ooffuuiig eiue Knocheiispitze, gegenwartig docli bau- 
figer <‘in Silberstift gob^gt.’ Jiolmbert), Eihn. >7i 1 * 2 ., p. 21. ‘ Puea lea parecid 

que solo lo tenian los casados.* P^rez, Kav., MS. p. 15. 

iw ‘ Ooiicavo on both aides.* VancoxiwPs Voy., vol. ii., p. 280. ‘ So lange 

tdo nnverheiratbet ist, tragt sie diesen; erhalt sie aber eineii Mann, so presst 
mull eiiien grosseren Schmnek von Holz oder Knoehen in die Oelfnung, welcher 
nueb innen, d. h. zur Zabnseite etwas trogformig uusgeboblt ist.’ hobnherg, 
Kthn. SIdz.y p. 21, ‘ Une espece d’ecuelle de bois sans anses qui appuie cen- 

tre les gencives.’ La Ptirousej Voy,, tom. ii., p, 224. Pieces of shell resem- 
bling teeth. Meares* Toi/., p. xxxi. 

‘ As large ns a large saucer.* Portlock's p- 289. ‘ From one cor- 

ner of the mouth to the other.* Vancouvet'^H Toy., vol. li., p. 280. ‘ Frequently 
increased to three, or even four inches in length, and nearly ns wide.* Dixon's 

p. 187. ‘ A communement un demi-pouce d’epaisseur, deux de dia- 

niutre, et trois pouces de long.* Im Perousey Voy, tom. iv., ji. 54. ‘At 
least seven inches in circumference.* Mvares* T oy., p. xxxviii. ‘Mit den 
Jaliren wird der Bchmuck vergrossert, so dass er bei einein nlten Weibe iiber 
2 Zoll breit angetroffen wird.* Jlohnherg, Kthn, iikiz.y p. 21. From two to five 
inches long, and from one and a half to three inches broad. Ladies of dis- 
tinction increase the size. ‘ I have even seen ladies of very high rank with 
this ornament, full five inches long and three broad.* Mr Dwolf affirms that 
ho saw ‘ an old woman, the wife of a chief, whose lip ornament was so large, 
that by a peculiar motion of her under-lip she could almost conceal her whole 
nice with it.* ‘Horrible in its appearance to us Europeans.* lAimjsilorff's 
» pt. ii., p. 116. ‘ Es una abertura como de media pulgada debaxo del 

ialm> inferior, que representa segunda boca, donde colocan una especie de 
ynl.dana eliptica de pino, cuyo diametro mayor es de dos xjulgadas, quatro 
nneas, y el menor de una pulgada.* Sutil y Mxxicana, ViagCy p. 12G. 
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a ghastly spectacle.^®^ This custom is evidently associated 
in their minds with Avomanly modesty, for when La 
Perouse asked them to remove their block, some refused ; 
those who complied manifesting the same embarrassment 
shown by a Euroixjan woman who uncovers her bosom. 
The Yakutats alone of all the Thlinkeet nation have 
never adopted this fashion. 

Their dress, which is made from wolf, deer, bear, or 
other skin, extends from the shoulder to the knee, and 
consists of a mantle, or cape, with sleeves, which resiches 
down to the waist, and to which the women attach a 
skirt, or gown, and tlio men a belt and apron. A Avhite 
blanket is made from the w(X)l of the wild sheep, em- 
broidered with figures, and fringed with furs, all of native 
work. This garment is most highly prized by the men. 
They Avear it thrown over the shoulder so as to cover the 
whole body. 

Vancouver thus descrilies the dress of a chief at Lynn 
Canal. IJis “ external robe was a very fine large gar- 


‘ Une enorme tasae do bois, dcstinoe reoevoir la salive qiii s’en I'chnppe 
constamment.’ Lftplace, Circumytav., tom. vi., p. 87. ‘ L’eftet do cot ornement 

est do rabattro, par lo poids do sa i)artio saillanto la levrc inforieure sur lo 
menton, de devolbppor los charmos d’une grande boiiclie boaiite, qni proud 
la forme do colle d’uii four, et de mottre a dooouvort une rangoe dp dents 
jaunos ot sales.* Marchandy Vny,^ tom. ii., p. 45). ‘ Bhe is obliged to be con- 

stantly on the watch, lost it should fall out, which would cover her witli con- 
fusion.’ iAaUimlnfs 1 o/y., p. 214. ‘The weight of this trencher or ornament 
weighs the lip down so as to cover the whole of the chin, leaving all the 
lower teeth and gum quite naked.’ Fortlock's Voy.^ p. 289. ‘ L’usage le idiis 

revoltant qui existc peiit-etre sur la terre.* La’ Fdmiispy Fo//., tom. ii., p. 
226. ‘Always in proportion to a person’s w'ealth.’ ‘Distorts every feature 
in the lower part of the face.* Dixon* s Fo^., p. 08, 172. ‘In rnnuing 
the lip daps up and down so ns to knock sometimes against the chin and 
sometimes against the nose. Upon the continent the kaluga is worn still 
larger; and the female who can cover her whole face with her under-lip 
passes for the most perfect beauty.* ‘ The lips of the women held out like a 
trough, and always filled with saliva stained with tobacco-juice, of which 
they are immoderately fond,* is the most abominably revolting part of the 
spectacle.’ Kotiebue’s New Voy., vol. ii., p. 52. ‘Dadurch eiisteht eine im 
selbigen Maasse ausgedehnte IJppe, die hdehst widerlich niissieht, urn so 
mehr, da sich nun niehr der Mund nicht schliesseii kann, sondern unauf- 
hdrlich einen braunen Tabak.sspeichel von sich gibt.’ 7/o/;//5frg, Kthu, Skiz.t 
p. 21. ‘ So distoi-ts the face as to take from it almost the resemblance to the 

human; yet the privilege of wearing this ornament is not extended to the 
female slaves, who are prisoners taken in war. * Cleveland* a Voy,, p. 91. ‘ Look 
as if they had large fiat wooden spoons growing in the flesh.’ Lanysdortf'*s 
Voy.f pt. ii. p. 115. ‘ The sight is hideous. Our men used jocosely to say, 
this lower lip would make a good slab to lay their trousers on to be sciaibbed.* 
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ment, that reached from his neck down to his heels, 
made of wool from the mountain sheep, neatly varie- 
gated with several colors, and edged and otherwise dec- 
orated with little tufts or frogs of woolen yarn, d_y ed of 
various colors. His head-dre.ss was made of wcmxI, much 
resembling in its shape a crown, adorned W’ith bright 
cop].)er and brsiss plates, from whence hung a numl)er of 
tails or streamers, com[x>sed of wool and fur, wrought 
together, dyed of various colors, and each terminating 
in a whole ermine skin. The whole exhibited a mag- 
nificent appearance, and indicated a taste for dress and 
ornament that we had not supposed the natives of these 
regions to possess.” 

The men make a wooden mask, which rests on a neck- 
piece, very ingeniously carved, and painted in colors, so 
as to represent the heiid of some bird or beast or myth- 
ological being. This was formerly worn in battle, prob- 
ably, as La I’erouse suggests, in order to strike terror into 
the hearts of enemies, but is now used only on festive 
occasions.^®* 

A small hat of roots and bark, w’oven in the shape of 
a truncated cone, ornamented with painted figures and 
pictures of animals, is worn by both sexos.’^’^ Ordinarily, 
however, the men ■wear nothing on the head; their thick 
liair, greased and covered with ochre and birds’ down, 
forming a sufficient covering. The hat is designed espe- 
cially for rainy w'eather, as a protection to the elaborately 


Dunnes Oreffon, p. 277. ‘ On ne commit point d’explication plansible de cette 
nmtilution, qni, chez les Indicns, j^usbo pour nn signo de noblesse.’ MoJ'ras, 
Jtxplor.f tom. ii., p. 3U(5. 

• ‘ i)io Mannertraclit unterscheidet sich in Niclits von der der Weiber ; sie 

bostcht namlich aus einem bis zu den Knieen f'chenden Hemde.’ llolmbery, 
Ethn. Sklz., p. 18. Some of their blankets ‘are so curiously worked on one 
side with the fur of the sea-otter, that they appear as if lined with it.’ ‘ Some 
dress themselves in short pantaloons.’ LiauDi sky's Voy., p. 238. ‘Las mu- 
t'eres yisteii honestameiite uiia espeede de tunic^a interior de piel sobada.’ Sutil 
y Mexicana, Vinye^ p. cxvii. * So vestian las niugeres tunicas de pieles ajusta- 
das al cuerpo con brazaletcs de cobro o hierro. * Eerez^ Ndv.^ MS. p. 15. * Usual 
clothing consists of a little apron.’ Kotzebue's New Voy., vol. ii., p. 49. ‘ Their 
feet are always bare.’ Lamjsdorff's Uoy., pt. ii., p. 114. 

‘ Usan sombreros de la corteza interior del pino en forma de cono trun- 
cado.* SutU y Mexicaua^ V'iaye, p. cxvii. Their wooden masks ‘ are so thick, 
that a muskk-ball, fti'ed at d moderate distance, can hardly ijenetrate them.* 
Eisiansky's Toy., p. 150. 
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dressed hair.‘“ Besides their every-day dress, they have 
a fantastic costume for tribal holidays. 

For their winter habitations, a little back from the 
ocean, the Thlinkeets build substantial houses of plank 
or logs, sometimes of sufficient strength to serve as a 
forti’ess. They are six or eight feet in height, the base 
in the form of a square or parallelogram, the rogf of 
poles phiced at an angle of forty-five degrees and cov- 
ered with bark. The entnince is by a small side door. 
The fire, which is usually kept burning night and day, 
occupies the centre of the room; over it is a smoke- 
hole of umusual size, and round the sides of the room 
are apartments or dens which are used as store-houses, 
sweat-houses, and private family rooms. The miiin room 
is very public and very filthy.*'® Summer Imts are light 
portable buildings, thrown up during hunting excursions 
in the interior, or on the sea-beach in the fishing-season. 
A frame is msule of stakes driven into the ground, sup- 
porting a I'oof, and the whole covered with bark, or with 
green or dry branches, and skins or bark over all. The 
door is clased by bark or a curtain of skins. Each hut 


Pluck out their board. Lfmffsdorff*s Voy., pt. ii., p. 112. ‘Ila out do 
la barbe, moins a la yerito quo les Europeens, mais assez cependant pour qu’il 
soit impossible d’en douter.* La Peronse, Voy,^ tom. ii., p. 229. ‘ The women 

in general are hair-dressers for their husbands.’ Portlficlt:'s Voy., jj. 290. 

‘ Der Eingang, ziemlich hoch von der Erde, besteht aus eineni kleinen 
runden Loclie. * Jlolmbery, Elhn, JSkU., p. 25. * 11s se construisent des maisons 
de bois ou de terre pour I’liiver.* Lttplace, Circumnau., vol. vi., p. 87. ‘The 
barabaras of the Sitcaii people itre of a square form, and sjaicious. The sides 
are of planks; and the roof resembles that of a Kussian house.’ Lisianaky's 
Voy.j p. 2*39. ‘ Habitan estos Indies en chozas 6 rancher fas de tablas muy 
desabrigadas.* Sutil y Meximmi, Vkuje^ p. cxvi. At Sitka the roof * rests upon 
ten or twelve thick posts driven into the ground, and the sides of the house are 
composed of broad thick planks fastened to the same posts.’ Lanysdorff's Voy., 
pt. ii., p. 120. ' Dans I’interieur des teiTes, des habitations bien construites, 
spacieuses et commodes.' Mirchand, V'oy,, tom. ii., p. 74. 'Shanties on a 
large S(;ale.* Whyioper's Alaska, p. 100. ‘Their huts are made of a few 
boards, which they take away with them when they go to their winter quarters. 
It is very surprising to see how well they ivill shape their boards with the 
shocking tools they employ; some of them being full 10 feet long, 2% feet 
broad, and not more than an inch thick. * Porllock*s Voy. , p. 292. * High, large, 
and i*Qomy, built of wood, with the hearth in the middle, and the sides divided 
into ns many compartments as there are families living under the roof.* Pich- 
ardson*s Jour,, vol. i., p. 410. ‘ Lebt in Schoppen aus Balken gebaut, wo 

an den Seiten fur jede Familie besondere Pliitze abgetheilt sind, in der Mitte 
aber Feuer fiir alle zusaminen niigemacht w'ird. So pflegen gemciniglich 
bis 6 Familien eiue eiuzige Scheune einzunehmen.' ISaePs Ethn. ic. StaL, p. 97. 
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is tlie rendezvous for a small colony, frequently cover- 
ing twenty or thirty persons, all under the direction of 
one chief.'®* 

The food of the Thlinkeets is derived principally from 
the ocean, and consists of fish, mussels, sea-weeds, and 
in fact whatever is left upon the bcjich by the ebbing 
tide — ^which at Sitka rises and falls eighteen feet twice 
a day — or can l)e caught by artificial means. Ilolmberg 
says that all but the Yakutats hate whale as the Jews 
hate pork. Hoots, gra.sses, lierries, and snails are among 
their summer luxuries. They chew a certain jdant as 
some chew tobacco, mixing with it lime to give it a 
stronger effect,'®’ and drink whale-oil as a Euro[)ean 
drinks l)eer. Preferring their food cooked, they put it 
in a tight wicker basket, i)ouring in water, and throw- 
ing in heated stones, until the food is boiled.'®* For 

lie * Vingt-cinq piedft de long sur quinze a vingt picds de large/ La rdrcmse, 
Voy.^ tom, ii., p. 220. * Hoof in the whole with the bark of Kotzebue's New 
Voy.t vol. ii., p. 53. ‘Las casas eii que estos habitan eii las playas son de 
poca consideracioii y niiigiina snbsisteiicia.’ liodeija y Quadra^ Nitv., MS. p. 
49. ‘A few poles stuck iii the ground, without order or regularity.’ Dixon's 
Voy,^ p. 172. ‘ Gebiiude besteht aus langeii, sorgfaltig behauenon Brettem, 

die kartenhausartig fiber einaiider gestellt, an zahlreichen in die Erde ge- 
steckten Stangeii befestigt, recht eigentlieh ein lu'ilzernos Zelt bilden. Es 
hat die Form cincr langlichen Barake mit zwei Giebelu.’ KiitUtZf lieise^ vol. i., 

pp. 220, 221. 

All kinds of fish; * such as salmon, mussels, and various other shell-fish, 
sea-otters, seals and porpoises; the blubber of the porpoise, they are remark- 
ably fond of, and indeed the flesh of any animal that conies in their way.’ 
Portlock's To?/., p. 290. * Vom Meere, an dessen IJfern sie sich stets ansiedelu, 
erhalten sie ibre hauptsachlichste Nahrung; eiiiige Wurzeln, Griiser u. Beer- 
en gehoren nur zu den Leckerbissen des Sommers.’ Uolmhery^ Elhn, Skiz., p. 
22. Cakes made of bark of spruce-fir, mixed with roots, berries, and train- 
oil. For salt they use sea-water. Never eat whale-fat. LanysdorfTs Voy.^ 
pt. ii., p. 131. At Sitka, summer food consists of berries, fresh fish, and 
flesh of amphibious animals. Winter food, of dried salmon, train-oil, and 
the spawn of fish, especially herrings. JAslamky's T o/y., p. 239. ‘ Sus ali- 

mentos se reducen a pescado cocido d asado ya fresco d ya seco, varias hier- 
bas y raizes.’ Bodega y Quadra, Nav., MS. p. 50. They chew ‘a plant which 
appears to be a species of tobacco.* Dixon's Voy., p. 175. ‘Soiit couveiiis 
de vermine; ils font une chasse assidue a ces animaiix devorans, inais pour les 
devorer eux-memes.’ Marchand, Vivy,, tom. ii., p. 52. ‘Tagliche Nahrung 
der Einwohner — siiid haupsachtlich Fische. doch haufig auch Molluskeu und 
Echinodermen.* Kittlitz, Reise, vol. i., p. 222. 

‘Le ^oisson frais on fume, les oeufs seches de poisson.’ Marchand, 
Fby., tom. ii., p. 62. ‘ Is sometimes cooked upon red-hot stones, but more 
commonly eaten raw.* Kotzebue's New Voy,, vol. ii., p. 53. ‘ Not so expert 

in hunting as the Aleutians. Their principal mode is that of shooting the 
sea animals as they lie asleep.* Lisiansky's Voy., p. 242. They boil their 
Victuals in wooden vessels, by constantly putting red-hot stones into the 
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winter, they dry large quantities of herring, roes, and 
the flesh of animals. 

For catching fish, they stake the rivers, and also use 
a hook and line; one fisherman ciisting from his canoe 
ten or fifteen lines, with bladders for floats, i'or herring, 
they fasten to the end of a jx)le four or five pointed bones, 
and Avith this instrument strike into a shoal, spearing a 
fish on every ix)int. They sometimes make the same in- 
strument in the shaiie of a rake, and transfix fhe fish with 
the teeth. The Sitkas catch halibut with large, Avooden, 
bone-pointed hooks.*®“ 

The arms of the Thlinkects denote a more Avarlike 
people than any AA^e have hitherto cncx)untercd. Bows 
and arrows; hatchets of flint, and of a hard green stone 
Avhich cuts Avood so smoothly that no marks of notches 
are left; groat lances, six or eight A'aras in length, if 
Bodega y Quadra may lie trusted, hardened in the fire or 
pointed Avith copper, or later with iron ; a large, bnKul, 
double-ended dagger, or knife, — are their principal Aveap- 
ons. The knife is their chief implement and constsint 
companion. The handle is nearer one end than the 
other, so that it has a long blade and a sliort blade, the 
latter being one quarter the length of the former. The 
handle is covered A\dth leather, and a strap fii.stens it 
to the hand Avhen fighting. Both blades have leathern 
sheaths, one of Avhich is suspended from the neck by a 
strap.^® 

water. Portlocli'H Voy.^ p. 291. * Das Kochen geHchieht jetzt in eisemeii Kes- 
seln, vor der Bekanutschaft mit den liusseii aber wurden dazu aus Wurzeln 
gcflochtene Kiirbe augewaiidt. Ilolmbery^ Ethn. Slds.f p. 2U. 

1*9 To their fishing lines, bladders are fastened, ‘ which fioatupon the surface 
of the water, so that one person can attend to fourteen or fifteen lines.' Jjftnus- 
dorff*s Voy.^ pt. ii., p. 134. ‘ Ils pechent, comme nous, en barrant les rivieres, 

on a la ligne.’ Lft 7Vron.se, kb//., tom. ii., p. 232. ‘ For taking the spawn, they 

use the branches of the pine-tree, to which it easily adheres, and on which 
it is afterwards dried. It is then put into baskets, or holes pui*posely dug in 
the ground, till wanted.’ JAsinnsky^s Voy., p. 239. ‘ Su comuu alimento es 

el salmon, yes iugenioso el inctodo que tienen de pescarle.* Siiiily Mexicana, 
Viage, p. cxvii. ‘Their lines are very strong, being made of the sinews or 
intestines of animals.’ JHxfm’s Voy.j p. 174. * Die Kiesenbutte, die in Sitcha 
bisweilen ein Gewicht von 10 bis 12 Pud erreicht, wird aus der Tiofe mit gros- 
sen hdlzemen Angelri, die mit Widerhaken aus Eisen oder Knochen versehen 
sind, heraiisgezogeii. Die Angelschnur besteht aus an einander gekniipften 
Fucusstangeln. ’ Hoimhergt Ethn, Skiz.^ p. 32. 

160 * Bows and arrows were formerly their only weapons; now, besides their 
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They also encase almost the entire body in a wooden 
and leathern armor. Their helmets have curiously 
carved vizwrs, with grotesque representations of beings 
natural or su^xirnatural, which, when brilliantly or dis- 
mally painted, and presented with proper yells, and 
brand ishings of their ever-glittering knives, are supposed 
to strike terror into the heart of their enemies. They 
make a breast-plate of wood, and an arrow-proof coat of 
thin Ilexible strips, bound with strings like a woman’s 
shiys."*' 

When a Thlinkeet arms for war, he paints his face 
and jxjwders his hair a brilliant red. lie then orna- 
ments his head with wdiite eagle-feathers, a token of 
stern, vindictive determination. During war they pitch 
their camp in strong positions, and place the women on 
guard. 'I’rial by combat is frequently resorted to, not 
only to determine ]n‘ivate disputes, but to settle quar- 
rels between petty trilies. In the latter case, each side 
chooses a champion, the warriors place themselves in 


iimskcts, they have daggers, and knives half a yard long/ Kohehue^s New 
l oy., vol. ii., p. r)5. Their weapons were bows, arrows, and spears. Dixon*s 
l o//., p. G7. ‘ Leiir hiiiees dont I’ancienne forme n’est pas coniuie, cst k 

present composee do deux pieces: de la hampe, longue de quinze on dix- 
hiiit pieds, et du fer qui ne lo cede en ricn a celui de la hullebarde do parade 
dont (Toit armc uii Suisse de paroisse.’ Marchnml, Fo//., tom. ii., p. 68. 
Knives, some two feet long, shuxicd almost like a dagger, with a ridge in the 
middle. Worn in skin sheaths hung by a thong to the neck under their 
robe, probably used only as weaipons. Conk's Third Kirn/., vol. ii., j). 373. 
‘ Las annas ofensivas que genendmente usaii son las ileehus, laiiza»de seis y 
echo varas de largo con lenguetas de fieiTo.’ Bodetja y Quadra^ Nnc.^ MS. p. 
4(). ‘ The daggers used in battle are made to stab with either end, having 

three, four or live inches above the hand tai^ered to a sliaiq) jioiiit; but the 
upper ])art of those used in the Sound and River is excurvated.’ Poi't- 
hulk's Voy.y 1 ). 261. ‘ Priiiciindly bows and aiTows.’ Lanqsdorff's l oy., pt. ii., 
p. 131. ‘ Sus armas se reduceii al urco, la llecha y el puhal que traeii siempre 
eonsigo.’ iSulH y Mexicrnia, Kiaf/f, p. cxvii. ‘Comme nous examinions tres- 
attcnitivenient tons ces i3oignards, ils nous firent signe qu'ils n’en faisaient 
usage que centre les ours et les autres betes des forets.’ .La Pernuse^ Koy., 
torn, ii., j). 172. ‘ Dor Dolch ist sehr breit und hat zwei geschliffene Rliitter 

auf jeder Seite des Griffes, das obere jedoch nur ein Viertel von der Lange 
des untereii.’ ‘ Ileide Blatter odor Klingen sind init lederiien Scheiden ver- 
selien.* JloUnbmu Kthn. Skiz., j). 28. 

Kii i ^ kind of jacket, or coat of mail, made of thin laths, bound together 
with sinews, which makes it quite flexible, though so close as not to admit 
an arrow or dart.’ Cook's Third Koy., vol. ii., ji. 372. ‘ Fiir den Krieg be- 

sit zen die Kaloschen auch von Holz gearbeitete Schutzwaffen : Briistharnische, 
8turmhauben und seltsum geschnitzte Visire, mit grellen Farben bemalto 
Fratzengesichter darstellen. ’ KittliUf lieisey vol. i., p. 216. 
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battle array, the combatants armed with their favorite 
weapon, the dagger, and well armored, step forth and 
engage in light; while the people on either side engage 
in song and dance during the combat. Wrangell and 
Laplace assert that brave warriors killed in battle are 
devoiu’ed by the conquerors, in the belief that the brav- 
ery of the victim thereby enters into the nature of tlie 
partaker.^*** 

Coming from the north, the Thlinkeets are the first 
people of the coast who use wooden boats. They are 
made from a single trunk; the smaller ones about fifteen 
feet long, to carry from ten to twelve persons; and the 
larger ones, or war canoes, from fifty to seventy feet 
long; these will carry forty or fifty persons. They have 
from two and a half to three feet beam ; are sharp fore 
and aft, and have the bow and stern raised, the former 
rather more than the latter. Being very light and well 
modeled, they can be handled with ease and celerity. 
Their paddles are alx)ut four feet in length, with crutch- 
like handles and wide, shovel-shaixsd bhuies. Boats as 
well as paddles are ornamented with painted figures, 
and the family coat-of-arms. Bcxlega y Quadra, in con- 
tradiction to all other authorities, describes these canoes 
as being built in three parts; with one hollowed piece, 
which forms the bottom and reaches well up the sides, 
and with two side planks. Having hollowed the trunk 
of a tree to the required depth, the Thlinkeet builders 
fill it with water, which they heat with hot stones to 
soften the wood, and in this state bend it to the desired 
shape. When they land, they draw their boats up on 
the beach, out of reach of the tide, and take great care 
in preserving them.*®® 

162 * They never attack their enemies openly.* Kotzebue* s New Voy., vol. 

ii., p. 55. * Les guerriers tu^s ou faits prisonniers a la guerre, passent egeile- 

nient sous la dent dc leurs vninqneurs qui, en devorant uno proie aussi dis- 
tinguee, cruient y puiser dc nouvelles forces, une nouvelle energie.' Laplace^ 
Circummw,, torn, vi., p. 155. 

163 * Bien hechas de uiia i^ieza con su falca sobre las bordas.' Perez, Nav., 
MS. p. 17. *On n’est pas moius etoniie do leur stabilite: malgre la legeretu 
et le pen de largeur dc la coque, ell<*s n’ont pas besoin d’etre soutenues pa*" 
des balauciers, et jamais ou ne les accouple.’ Marchand, Voy,, tom. ii., p. 
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The Thlinkeets manifest no less ingenuity in the man- 
ufiicture of domestic 'and other implements than in their 
arms. Hope they make from sea-weed, water-tight bask- 
ets and mats from withes and grass; and pipes, bowls, 
and figures from a dark clay. They excel in the work- 
ing of stone and copixjr, making necklaces, bracelets, and 
rings ; they csin also forge iron. They spin threjid, use the 
needle, and make blankets from the white native wool. 
They exhibit considerable skill in carving and painting, 
ornamenting the fronts of their houses with heraldic 
syrnlxjLs, and allegorical and historical figums ; while in 
front of the principal dwellings, and on tlieir canoes, are 
Ccarved jjarts representing the human fixee, the heiids of 
crows, eagles, sea-lions, and bears.^*^ La Periouse asserts 
that, except in agriculture, which was not entirely un- 
known to them, the Thlinkeets were tarther sidvanced in 
industry than the South Sea Islanders. 

Trade is carried on between Kuro|)eans and the in- 
terior Indians, in which no little skill is manifested. 

‘ Las regularea canoas do quo so sirven son do pino, y no tienen mas capaci- 
dad quo la quo basta xmra contouer una faiiiilia, sin oiiibtirgo quo las hay su- 
manioiitc graudes. ’ lindetjay (Quadra, MS. j). 48, ‘ Rudely excavated and 
reduced to no i)articular shape, but each end has the resemblaiico of a butcher’s 
tray.’ J)ixoH\s Toy., p. 173. ‘ Their canoes are much inferior to those of the 

lower coast, whilo their skin “baidarkes ” (kyacks) are not equal to those 
of Norton Sound and the northern coast.* if Alaska^ p. 101. At 

Cook’s Inlet, ‘ their canoes are sheathed with the bark of trees.’ LisiansJey's 
P- l^^W- These canoes ‘ were made froiS a solid tree, and many of them 
npi^eared to bo from 50 to 70 feet in length, but very narrow, being no 
broader than the tree itself.* J/c«ms* Voy., p. xxxviii. ‘ Their boat was the 
body of a largo pino tree, neatly excavated, and tai)ered away towards the 
ends, until they came to a point, and the fore-part somewhat higher than the 
after-part; indeed, the whole was huished in a neat and very exact manner.* 
Portlf ink's Voy., p. 259. 

1G4 ‘ Ont fiiit beaucoup plus de progres dans los arts quo dans la morale.* 
Jm Perouse, Voy., tom. ii., 233. Thlinkeet women make baskets of bark of 
trees, and grass, that will hold water. Ltmysdorff's T o?/., p. ii., p. 132. They 
have tolerable ideas of carving, most utensils having Bcul]itures, rex^resenting 
some animal. Porthek's Voy.j x^* 294. ‘Ces peintures, ces sculptures, telles 
qu’elles sont, on en voit sur tons lours meubles.* Marnhand^ tom. ii., 

p. 71. ‘ De la vivacidad de su genio y del afecto al cambio so debe inferir 
son bastaiitemente laboriosos.* lindeyay Quadra, Nath, MS. x)* 48. ‘ Tienen 
lana blanca cuya esx)ecio ignoraron.* Perez, Sav,, MS. p. 16. ‘Masks very 
ingeniously cut in wood, and painted with different colors.* A rattle, ‘ very 
well finished, both as to sculi^ture and painting.* ‘ One might suxqiose these 
productions the work of a x^oox^le greatly advanced in civilization.’ Lisiansky's 
pp. 150, 241. ‘Found some square x^atches of ground in a state of 
cultivation, producing a xdant that appeared to be a species of tobacco.’ Faa- 
couver's Voy., vol. iii., p. ‘256. 
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Every article which they purchase undergoes the closest 
scrutiny, and every slight defect, which they are sure to 
discover, sends down the price. In their commercial 
intercourse they exhibit the utmost decorum, and con- 
duct their negotiations with the most Ixicoming dignity. 

■ Nevertheless, for iron and Ijcjids they willingly part with 
anything in their ix)ssession, even their children. In 
the voyfige of Bodega y Quadra, severjil young Thlin- 
keets thus became the property of the Spaniards, as the 
author piously remarks, for purjx)ses of conversion. Sea- 
otter skins circulate in place of money.*® 

The office of chief is elective, and tlie extent of power 
wielded dei)ends ujjon the ability of the ruler. In some 
this authority is nominal; others become great despots.*® 
Slavery was practiced to a considerable extent; and not 
only all prisoners of war were slaves, but a regular slave- 
trade was carried on with the south. When first known 
to the Russians, according to Holmberg, most of their 
slaves were Flatheads from Oregon. Slaves are not 
allowed to hold profxjrty or to marry, and .when old and 
worthless they are killed. Kotzebue says that a rich 
man “ purchases male and female slaves, who must 
labor and fish for him, and strengthen his force when he 
is engaged in warfare. The slaves are prisoners of war, 
and their descendants; the master’s jxiwer over them is 
unlimited, and he e^t!n puts them to death without 
scruple. When the master dies, two slaves are mur- 
dered on his grave that he may not want attendance in 
the other world ; these are chosen long before the event 


10 ^ * The skins of the sea-otters form their principal wealth, and are a sub- 
stitute for money.’ Kutzfbm's Meio Voy., vol. ii., i). 54. ‘ In one place they 

discovered u considerable hoard of woolen cloth, and ns much dried fish as 
would have loaded 151) bidarkas.* Lmanslcy's ]00. 

ice ‘ Le Gouvernenierit des Tchinkit&neens paroltroit done sc rapprocher 
dll Gouvernement patriarchal.’ MurrJuaul, i o/y., tom. ii., p. 83. ‘ De su 

gobierno pensarnos cuaiido mas, oiendo el modo do someterse a ulgniios vie- 
jos, serin oligarhico.’ Bodega y (Quadra, iVae., MS. p. 50. ‘ Though the toyons 
have power over their subjects, it is a very limited power, unless when an 
individual of extraordinary abilities starts up, who is sure to rule despotically.’ 
Lmaroifey's Voy., p. 243. ‘ Chaque famillo semble vivre d’uno maniere isolee 

et avoir im regime particulier. ’ La Perouae, Voy.^ tom. iv., p. Gl. ‘ Ces Con- 
seils comx)Oses des vieillards.’ Laplace, Circumnav,, tom. vi., p. 155. 
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occurs, but meet the destiny that awaits tliem very phil- 
osophically.” Simpson estimates the slaves to be one third 
of the entire population. Interior trilKJS enslave their 
prisoners of war, but, unlike the coast tribes, they have 
no hereditary slavery, nor systematic traffic in slaves. 

With the superior iictivityand intelligence of the Thlin- 
kects, stKjial ciistes begin to appear. Besides an hered- 
itary nobility, from which class all chiefs arc chosen, the 
whole nation is separated into two great divisions or 
clans, one of Avhich is called the Wolf, sind the other the 
Raven. U^wn their houses, boats, rolx's, shields, and 
wherever else they can find a place for it, they paint or 
carve their crest, an heraldic device of the beast or the 
bird designating theclan to which the owner belongs. The 
Raven trunk is again divided into snb-clans, called the 
Frog, the (loose, the Sea- Lion, the Owl, and the Salmon. 
The Wolf family comprises the Bear, hlagle. Dolphin, 
Shark, and Alca. In this chinship some singular social 
fl*atures present them.selves. People are at once thrust 
widely apart, and yet drawn together. Tribes of the same 
clan may not war on each other, but at the same time 
members of the same clan may not marry with each other. 
Thus the young Wolf warrior must seek his mate among, 
the Ravens, and, while celebrating his nuptials one day, 
he may be called uj)on tlm next to fight his father-in- 
law over some hereditary feud. Obviously this singular 
social fiincy tends greatly to keep the various tribes of 
the nation at peace.“I 

Although the Thlinkeet Avomen impose upon them- 
silvcs the most painfid and rigorous social laws, there 
are few savage nations in which the sex have greater 
inllucnce or command greater respect. Whether it be 
the superiority of their intellects, their success in ren- 
dei’ing their hideous charms available, or the cruel pen- 

107 Tribes are distinguished by the color and character of their paint. Kot- 
New Voy., vol. ii., p. 51. They ‘ are divided into tribes ; the principal of 
^'hich assume to themselves titles of distinction, from the names of the ani- 
mals they prefer; as the tribe of the bear, of the eagle, etc. The tribe of the 
Yplf are called Coquoutans^ and have many privileges over the other tribes.’ 
IManskifs Toy., 238, 242. 
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ances imposed upon womanhood, the truth is that not 
only old men, but old women, are respected. In fact, a 
remarkably old and ugly cmne is accounted almost above 
nature — a sorceress. One cause of this is that they are 
much more mode.st and chaste than their northern si.s- 
ters.^“ As a rule, a man luus but one wife; more, how- 
ever, being allowable. A chief of the Mass tribe is said 
to have luui forty. 

A young girl arrived at the age of maturity is deemed 
unclean; and everything she comes in contsict with, or 
looks upon, even the clear sky or pure water, is thereby 
rendered unpropitious to man. She is therefore thrust 
from the society of her fellows, and confined in a dark 
den {IS a being unfit for the sun to .shine u[X)n. There 
she is kept sometimes for a whole ye{ir. Langsdorff 
suggests that it may be during this period of confine- 
ment that the found{ition of her influence is laid; that 
in mode.st reserve, and meditation, her chanicter is 
strengthened, and she comes Ibrth cleansed in mind as 
well as body. This infiimous ordc{il, coming at a most 
critical period, and in connection with the baptism of the 
block, Ciinnot fail to exert a powerful influence upon her 
character. 

It is a singular idea that they have of uncleanness. 
During {ill this time, {ujcording to Ilolmberg, only the 
girl’s mother approaches her, and that only to phice food 
within her reach. There .she lies, wallowing in her 
filth, sc{ircely able to move. It is {jlmost incredible that 
human beings can bring themselves so to distort nature. 
To this singular custom, {is well as to that of the block, 
female slaves do not conform. After the girl’s immure- 


168 « The women ponses a predominant influence, and acknowledged supe- 
riority over the other sex.’ Means" Voy.^ p. 323. *Parmi eux les femmes 
jouisseiit d’une certaine consideration.* Laplace, Circuimiav., tom. vi., p. 87. 
They treat their wives and children with much affection and tenderness, mid 
the women keep the treasures. Pm'thck"s I oy., p. 290. The Kaliish ‘ finds 
his filthy countrywomen, with their lip-troughs, so charming, that they often 
awaken in him the most vehement passion.' K(dzehue"s ileto Voy,, vol. ii.» 
p. 56. * It is certain that industry, reserve, modesty, and conjugal fidelity, 

are the general characteristics of the female sex among these people.* Lftnys- 
dorff"s Voy,, pt. ii., p. 133. * Quoiqu’elles vivent sous la' domination d’hom- 
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ment is over, if her parents are wealthy, her old clothing 
is destroyed, she is wjvshed and dressed anew, and a grtand 
feast given in honor of the occasion.*® The natural suf- 
ferings of mothers during confinement are also aggra- 
vated by custom. At this time they too are considered 
unclean, and must withdraw into the forest or fields, away 
fnan all others, and tsike care of themselves and their oil- 
spring. After the birth of a child, the mother is locked 
up in a shed for ten days. 

A marriiige ceremony consists in the assembling of 
friends and distribution of presents. A newly, married 
pair must fiist for two days thereafter, in order to insure 
domestic felicity. After the expiration of that time they 
are permitted to partake of a little food, when a second 
two days’ fiist is sulded, after winch they are allowed to 
come together for the first time; but the mysteries of 
wedlock are not fully unfolded to them until lour weeks 
after marriage. 

Very little is said by travelers regarding the bath- 
houses of the Thlinkeets, but 1 do not infer that they 
used them less than their neighbors. In fact, notwith- 
standing their filth, purgations and purifications are 
commenced at an early age. As soon as an infant is 
born, and before it hsis tasted food, whatever is in the 
stomach must be squeezed out. Mothers nurse their 
children from one to two and a half years. When the 
child is able to leave its cradle, it is bathed in the ocean 
every day without regard to season, and this custom is 
kept up by both sexes through life. Those that survive 
the first year of filth, and the succeeding years of applied 
ice water and exposure, are very justly held to be well 
toughened. 

The Thlinkeet child is frequently given two names, one 
from the father’s side and one from the mother’s; and 
when a son becomes more famous than his father, the 

inos trc>8-f<jroce8, jo n’ni pas vu qu’elles en fussent traitees d*iine mauiere 
ftiissi barbare quo le pr^teudent la plupartdes voyageurs.’ La PcroiisCf Voy,, 
tom. iv., p. 61. 

1C9 • Weddings are celebrated merely by a feast, given to the relatives of 

bride.’ Kotzebue's Keio Toy., vol. ii., p. 57. 
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latter drops his own name, and is known only as the 
father of Ids son. Their habits of life are regularr In 
summer, at early dawn they put out to sea in their boats, 
or seek for food upon the beach, returning before noon 
for their lirst meal. A second one is taken just before 
night. The work is not unequally divided between the 
sexes, and the divi.sion is bjised ujkju the economical 
principles of civilized communities. The men rarely 
conclude a bargain without consulting their wives. 

Marchand draws a revolting picture of their treatment 
of infants. I’he little Inxlies are so excoriated by fer- 
mented tilth, and so .scarred by their cradle, that they 
carry the marks to the grave. No wonder that when 
tliey grow up they are in.sensible to pain. Nor are the 
mothers esjjecially given to personal cleanliness and de- 
corum.*™ 

Music, as well .as the .arts, is cultiv.ated by the Thlin- 
keets, and, if wo may Ijelievc Marchand, ranks with 
them as a social institution. “At fixed times,” he says, 
“evening and morning, they sing in chorus, every one 
takes part in the concert, and from the pensive air which 
they assume while singing, one woidd imagine that the 
song has souio deep interest for them.” The men do the 
dancing, while the women, who are rather given to fat- 
ness and llaccidity, accompany them with song and tam- 
bourine.*"* 

Their principal gambling game is played with thirty 
small sticks, of various colors, and called by divers 
names, as the crab, the whale, and the duck. The 
player shulTles together all the sticks, then counting out 
seven, he hides them under a bunch of moss, keeping 

170 «lls no s’ecnrtent jamais de denx pas ponr aucun besoin; ils ne chcr- 
chent dans ces occasions ni roiubro ni le mystore; ils contiiinent la conver- 
sation qu’ils out comincncee, comme s’ils n’uvaicnt pas uii instant a perdre; 
et lorsque e’est pendant le repas, ils reprennent leur place, dont ils n’ont 
jamais ttu t*l()i;»ni s d’uiie toisc.* Jai Viirouse, Koy., tom. ii., p. 2:1. 

171 *Ont nn ^'[ofit d.V-idc jiour lo chant.* Mnrchnmi^ Vtyy.^ tom. ii., p. 76. 
* The women sit upon the f. round at a distance of some i acf s fn m the dancers, 
and sing n not inharmonious melody, which supplies the place of music.* 
Langsdorff's Voy.^ pt. ii., p. 114. ‘They dance and sing continually.* Xi.S’i- 
ansky*s Voy.^ p. 240. B(*sides the tambourine, Captain Belcher saw a casta- 
net and ' a new musical instrument, composed of three hoops, with a cross 
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the remainder covered at the same time. The game is 
to guess in which pile is the whale, and the crab, and 
the duck. During the jirogress of the game, they pre- 
sent a perfect picture of melancholic stoicism.*” 

The Thlinkeets burn their dead. An exception is 
made when the deceased is a shaman or a slave; the 
body of the former is pre.served, after having been 
wrapped in furs, in a large wooden sarcophagus ; and the 
latter is thrown out into the ocean or anywhere, like a 
beast. The ashes of the burned Thlinkeet are carefully 
collected in a box covered with hieroglyphic figures, and 
placed upon four po.sts. The head of a warrior killed in 
battle is cut off before the l)ody is burned, and placed 
in a box supported by two )X)les over the box that holds 
his ashes.*” Some tribes preserve the bodies of those 
who die during the winter, until forced to get i*id of 
them by the warmer weather of spring. Their grandest 
feasts are for the dead. Besides the funeral ceremony, 
which is the occasion of a fe.stival, they hold an annual 
‘elevation of the dead,’ at which times they erect mon- 
uments to the memory of their departed. 

The shamans possess some know ledge of the medicinal 
properties of herbs, but the healing of the body does 
not oxjnstitutc so im^x)rtant a part of their vocation as 
do their dealings with supernatural powers. 

To sum up the character of the Thlinkeets, they may 
be called bold, brave, shrewd, intelligent, industrious, lov- 

in the centre, the circumference being closely strung with the beaks of the 
Alca iircticii.’ Toy., vol. i., p. 103. 

They lose at this game all their possessions, and even their wives and 
children, who then become the property of the winner.’ Kotzebue/ s Xeic Toy., 
vol. ii., p. G2. ‘Ce jeu les rend tristes et serieux.’ Im Perouse, Ko//., tom. 
ii., p. ‘i35. 

Upon one tomb, ‘ formaba una figura grande y horrorosa que tenia 
entre bus garras una caxa.’ Sulil y Mexicana, Viwje., p. cxviii. ‘The box is 
frotpiently decorated with two or three rows of small shells.’ iJixon's V'^oy., 
p. 17G. ‘ The dead are burned, and their ashes i>reserved in small wood- 

f*n boxes, in buildings appropriated to that purpose.’ Kotzebue's New Voy,, 
vol. ii., p. 57. » Nos voyageurs rencontrerent aussi un niorai qui leur 

prouva que ces Indiens etaient dans I’lisage de bruler les morts et d’en con- 
server la t<>te.* La JVrowse, Koy., tom. ii., p. 205. ‘ On the death of a toyon, 

J’r other distinguished person, one of his slaves is deprived of life, and 
hiirned with him. ’ Lisiansky's V'oy., p. 241. 

Vol. I. 8 
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ers of art and music, respectful to women and the aged ; 
yet extremely cruel, scalping and maiming their prisoners 
out of pure wantonness, thievish, lying, and inveterate 
gamblers. In short they possess most of the virtues and 
vices incident to savagism. 

The Tinneii, the fifth and last division of our Hyper- 
borean group, occupy the ‘ Great Lone Land,’ between 
Hudson Bay and the contenninous nations already de- 
scribed; a land greater than the whole of the United 
States, and more ‘ lone,’ excepting absolute deserts, than 
any ixirt of America. White men there are scarcely 
any; wild men and wild beasts there are few; few 
dense forests, and little vegetation, although the grassy 
savannahs su,stain droves of deer, buflalo, and other 
animals. The Tinneh are, next to the Eskimos, the most 
northern jieople of the continent. They inhabit the un- 
explored regions of Central Alaska, and thence extend 
eastward, their area widening towards the soutlx to the 
shores of Hudson Bay. Within their domain, from the 
north-west to the south-east, may be drawn a straight 
line measuring over four thousand miles in length. 

The ’^finneh,*’* may be divided into four great families 
of nations; namely, the Chepeioyans, or Athabascas, living 
between Hudson Bay and the Rocky Mountains ; the Ta- 
culliea, or Carriers, of New Caledonia or North-western 
British America ; the Kutchins, occupying both banks of 
the upper Yukon and its tributaries, from near its mouth 
to the Mjujken/ie River; and the Keiud, inhabiting the 
interior from the lower Yukon to Copper River. 

The Chepewyan family is composed of the Northern 
Indians, so called by the fur-hunters at Fort Churchill 
as lying along the shores of Hudson Bay, directly to their 
north; the Copper Indians, on Copjxermine River; the 
Horn Mountain and Beaver Indians, farther to the west; 
the Strong-bows, Dog-ribs, Hares, Red-knives, Sheep, 

*74 Called by Gallatin, in Am. Anl\q. Soc. Transact., vol. ii., p. 17, Atha- 
pasca, the naino ‘first given to the central part of the country they inhabit.' 
Sir John Eichardson, Jour., vol. ii., p. 1, calls them ‘Tinnfe, or ’Dtinn&, Ath- 
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Sarsis, Brush-wood, Nagailer, and Rocky-Mountain In- 
dians, of the Mjickenzio River and Rocky Mountains.”® 

The Tacully”® nation is divided into a multitude of 
petty tribes, to which diflerenf travelers give diflercnt 
names according to fancy. Among them the most im- 
portant are the 'I’alkotins and (’hilkotins, Xateotetains 
and Sicannis, of the upper branches of Fraser River and 
vicinity. It is sufficient for our purpose, however, to 
treat them as one nation. 

The Kutchins/” a large and jx)wcrful nation, are com- 
posed of the following tribes. ( ’'ommencing at the Mac- 
kenzie River, near its mouth, and extending westward 
across the mountains to and down the Yukon; the Lou- 
cheux or (^.uarrellers, of the Mackenzie River; the Yanta 
Kutchin, Natche Kutchin, and Y^ukuth Kutchin, of Por- 
cupine River and neighborhood ; the Tutchone Kutchin, 
Han Kutchin, Kutcha Kutchin, Gens de Boideau, Gens 
de Milieu, Tenan Kutchin, Nuclukayettes, and Xewi- 
carguts, of the Yukon River. I'hcir strip of territory is 
from one hundred to one hundred and fH‘ty miles in 
width, lying immediately south of the Eskimos, and 
extending westward from the Mackenzie River about 
eight hundred miles.”* 

iibuscnns or Ghepewyans.’ ‘ They stylo themselves generally Dinneh men, or 
Iiiclians.’ FranhUn’s vol. i., p/211. 

JUchardson's Jour., vol. ii., pp. 1-113. 

17C ‘ Les Iiuliens de la cote ou do la Nouvcllc Caledonie, les Tokalis, les 
Chargeurs ((^irriers) les Schouchonaps, les Atnas, appartienneiit tons a la 
nation des Ghipeouai'ans dont la lungue est eii usage dans Ic iiord du Conti- 
nent jusfpi’u la baie d’Hudson ct a la Mer Polaire.’ .Mo/ras, JCxplor., torn, ii., 
p. 337. 

J77 Are ‘known under the names of Lmichenx, Dujothi, and Kutshin.* Litr- 
thumbs Kat. Jiaces^ p. 292. ‘They are called Degutheo Dinees, ortho Qw«r- 
riikrs.* Mackeuzk'a Voy., p. 51. ‘On Peers lliver they name themselves 
KutcMin, the final n being nasal and faintly i>ronounced. ’ RicharOiion's Jour., 
vol. i., p. 378. They are also called Tykothcc-dimeh, Lonchenx or Qnarrellcrs. 
Franklin.* s Nar., vol. ii., p. 83. ‘The Loiicheux proper is spoken by the In- 
dians of Peel’s River. All the tribes inhabiting the valley of the Youkou un- 
derstand one another.’ llarillsty, in SinWisoman Jkpi., 1800, p. 311. 

>78 Gallatin, in Atn. Anlir/. Soc. Transact., vol. ii., p. 17, erroneously ruled 
the Loucheux out of his Athabasca nation. ‘ Im aussersten Nordosten hat 
uns Gallatin aufmerksam gemaeht auf das Volk der Loucheux, Zanker-India- 
ner oder Digothi: an der Miinduiig des Mackenzie -Flusses, nach Einigen zu 
dessen beiden Seiten (westliche und ostliche) ; dcssen Spraehe er nach den 
Reisenden fur fremd den athapaskischcuhielt: woriiber sich die neueii Nnch- 
richten noch widersprcchen.* Jiaschniann, iSpuren der Aztrk. Fpravhe, p. 713. 
Franklin, Nur,, vol. ii., p. 83, allies the Loucheux to the Eskimos. 
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The Kenai*™ nation includes the Ingaliks, of the Lower 
Yukon; the Koltshanes, of the Kuskoquim Kiver; and 
to the south-eastward, the Kenais, of the Kenai Penin- 
sula, and the Atnas, of Copper River.‘“ 

Thus we see that the Tinneh are essentially an inland 
people, barred out from the frozen oceiin by a thin strip 
of Eskimo land, and barely touching the Pacific at Cook 
Inlet. Philologists, however, find dialectic resemblances, 
imaginary or real, between them and the Umpquas*”^ and 
AjKiches.^® 

The nsiine Chepewyan signifies ‘j)ointed coat,’ and de- 
rives its origin from the pai'ka, coat, or outer garment, so 
universally common throughout this region. It is made 
of several skins differently dressed and ornamented in 
difterent localities, but always cut with the skirt jiointcd 
before and behind. The Chepewyans believe that their 
ancestors migrated from the east, and therefore those of 
them who arc lx)rn nearest their eastern boundary, are 
held in the greatest estimation. The Dog-ribs alone refer 
their origin to the west. 

’fhe (vhipewyans are physically characterized by a long 
full face,^® tall slim figure ;**** in complexion they aredarker 
than coast tribes,^’ and have small piercing black eyes,^*® 


179 Tnjii, ‘ man;’ Tnainn Ttynai, Thnaina, Kinai, Kenai, Kenaize. 

180 So(‘ notes on Boundaries at the end of this chapter. 

181 Besides the ‘Umkwa,* being outlying members of the Athabaskan 
stock,’ there are tho ‘Navahoe, the Jecorilla, the Panalero, along with the 
Apatsh of Kew Mexico, Califtirnia, and Sonora. To these add the Hoopali 
of California, which is also Athabaskan.’ Latham's Cowp, J'hil., p. 3'J3. 

182 William W. Turner was tho first to assert positively that tho Apaches 

spoke a language wirudi belongs to tho Athabascan family. Luschniunn, Spu- 
ren der Azteic, p. 3!G. 

133 Face ‘ oval.’ Franlcan's Kar.^ vol. ii., p. 180. ‘ Broad faces, projecting 

chcck-boncs, and wide nostrils. ’ Id,, vol. i., p. 212. Foreheads low, chin long. 
Marthx's Brit, Col., vol. iir., p. 524. An exact compound between the Usque- 
mows and Western Indians. Barrow's Oeoif, Hudson Bay, p. 33. 

181 Generally more than medium size. Ifearne's Trav., p. 305. ‘Well pro- 
portioned, and about the middle size.’ Martin's Brit, Col,, vol. iii., p. 524. 
‘ Long-bodied, with short, stout limbs.’ Boss, in Bmithsonian liept,, 1866, 
p. 304. 

185 ‘Dingy copper.’ Martin's BHl, Col., vol. iii., p. 626. ‘ Swarthy.’ Mac- 
kenzie's Voif,, p. cxix. Dingy brown, copper cast. Jlearne's Trav., p. 305. 
‘Very fresh and red.' Franklin's Far,, vol. ii., p. 180. ‘Dirty yellowish 
ochre tinge.’ l{o.*ts, in SmilhsohiaH Bept., 18l'.6, p. 304. 

18G ‘ Small, fine eyes and teeth." Franklin's Nar,, p. vol. i., 242. 
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flowing hair, and tattooed cheeks and forehead.^®* Al- 
together they are pronounced an inferior race.“® Into 
the composition of their garments enter beaver, moose, 
and deer-skin, dressed with and without the hair, sewed 
with sinews and ornamented with claws, horns, teeth, and 
featliers.®®” 

The Northern Indian man is master of his household.*®' 
He marries without cert'inony, and divorces his w’ife at 
his pleasure.*®® A man of forty buys or figbts for a spouse 
of twelve,*®® and when tired of her whips her and sends 
lier away. Girls on arriving at the age of womanhood 


187 ‘ Hair lank, but not always of a clingy black. Men in general extract 
their bcsird, though some of them are seen to prefer a bushy, black beard, to 
a smooth chin.’ Mnekeuzie^s Voy., p. cxix. Beard in the aged Mietween two 
and three inches long, and perfectly white/ Frank Ha's Xur., vol. ii., p. 180. 

‘ Black, strait, and coarse.’ Marlin's Hrit. Vol.^ vol. iii., p. 524. * Neither sex 

have any hair under their armpits, and very little on any other part of the 
body, iiarticulavly the wom'ui; but on the place where Nature plants the 
hair, I never knew them aitemjit to eradicate it.’ lltarne's Trav., p. 306. 

183 Tattooing appears to be universal among the Kutchins. Kirby, in 
sonian Uept., 1864, p. 410. The Chepewyans tattooed ‘by entering an awl 
or needle under the skin, and, on drawing it out again, immediately rubbing 
powdered charcoal into the wound.* Jfcarne's Trav., p. 306. ‘Both sexes 
have blue or black bars, or from one to four straight lines on their cheeks or 
forehead, to distinguish the tribe to which they belong.’ Machenzit's Voy., 
p. cx.\. 

Women ‘destitute of real beauty.’ JTearne's Trav., p. 80. ‘Very infe- 
rior aspect.’ liifJnirdson's Jour., vol. ii., p. 8. AVornen nasty. Mackenzie's 
Voy., ji. 126. ‘ Positively hideous.’ Jio.ss, in Smithsonian Jlept., 186('», p. 304. 

I'JO A Deer-Horn Mountaineer’s dress ‘ consisted of a shirt, or jacket with 
a hood, wide breeches, reaching only to the knee, and tight leggins sewed to 
the shoes, all of deer’s skins.’ Franklin's Nar., vol. ii., p. 180. The cap con- 
sists of the skin of a deer’s head. Mackenzie's Voy,, p. exxii. 

As witness this speech of a noble chief : ‘ Women were made for labor; 
one of them can carry, or haul, as much ns two men can do. They also pitch 
our tents, make and mend our clothing, keep us warm at night; and, in fact, 
there is no such thing as traveling any considerable distance, in this country 
without their assistance.’ Ikarne's Trav., p. 55. 

An Indian desiring another one’s wife, fights with her husband, princi- 
pally by pulling hair. If victorious, he pays a number of skins to the hus- 
band. Hooper's Tuski, p. 303. 

‘(’ontinence in an unmarried female is scarcely considered a virtue.* 
* Their dispositions are not amatory.* ‘ I have heard among them of two sons 
keeping their mother as a comraou wife, of another wedded to his daughter, 
and of several married to their sisters. Ros.s, in Smithsonian Kept., 1866, p. 
310. Women carry their children on the back next the skin, and buckle 
them until another is born. They do not suspend their ordinary occupa- 
tions for child-birth. Mackenzie's \^oy., p. exxii. ‘ A temporary interchange 
of wives is not uncommon; and the offer of their persons is considered as 
a necessary part of the hospitality due to strangers.’ Id., p. xevi. Women 
are ‘rather the slaves than the companions of the men.’ Bell's Geoy., vol. 
V., p. 2D3. 
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must retire from the village and live for a time apart.^“ 
The Chipewyans inhabit huts of brush and portable skin 
tents. They derive their origin from a dog. At one time 
they were so strongly imbued with respect for their ca- 
nine ancestry that they entirely ceased to employ dcgs 
in drawing their sledges, greatly to the hardship of the 
Women upon whom this laborious task fell. 

Their food consists mostly of fish and reindeer, the 
latter being easily taken in snares. Much of their land 
is barren, but with sufficient vegetation to supjx)i*t nu- 
merous herds of reinder, and fish al)ound in their lakes 
and streams. Their hunting grounds are held by clans, 
and descend by inheritance from one generation to an- 
other, which has a salutary cllect upon the preservation 
of game. Indian law requires tlie succe.ssful hunter to 
share the spoils of the cha,se with all present. When 
game is abundant, their tent-fires never die, but tare sur- 
rounded during all hours of the day and night by young 
and old cooking their food.^®* 

Superabundance of food, merchandise, or anything 
which they wish to preserve without the trouble of car- 
rying it about with thorn while on hunting or foraging 
exjxjditions, is cached,, as they tenn it; from the French, 
cacher. to conceal. Canadian fur-hunters often resorted 
to this artifice" but the practice was common among the 
natives before the advent of Kuro|Teans. A sudden ne- 
cessity often arises in Indian countries for the traveler 

101 They arc harsh towards their wives, except when enceinte. They are 
accused of abandoning the aged and sick, but only one case came to his 
knowledge. Frnnldin's vol. i., jip 250, 251. 

Beeatee, prcpured from deer only, ‘ is a kind of haggis, made with the 
blood, a good quantity of fat shred small, some of the tenderest of the tiesh, 
together with the heart and lungs cut, or more commonly cut into small shiv- 
ers; all ot which is put into the stomach, and roasted.’ Jiearne's Trav., p. 144. 

* Not remarkable for their activity as hunters, owing to the ease with which 
they snare deer and spear fish.* Mackenzie s Voy., p. oxxiii. The Deer-Horn 
Mountaineers ‘repair to the sea in spring and kill seals; as the season ad- 
vances, they hunt deer and musk oxen at some distance from the coast. 
They ajjproach the deer either by crawling, or by lending these animals by 
ranges of turf towards the spot where the archer can conceal himself.* Do 
not use nets, but the hook and line. Franklin's Far,, vol. ii., p. 181. ‘Nets 
made of lines of twisted Millow-bark, or thin strips of deer-hide.’ Richard- 
son's Jour,, vol. ii., p. 25. Curdled blood, a favorite dish. Simmon's Far,, 
p. 324. 
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to relieve himself from burdens. This is done by dip:- 
ging a hole in the earth and dejxisiting the load therein, 
so artfully covering it as to escaj)e detection by the wily 
stivages. Goods may be cached in a cave, or in the 
branches of a tree, or in the hollow of a log. The camp- 
fire is frequently built over the spot whei’e stores have 
been dei^sited, in order that the disturbance of the sur- 
face may not be detected. 

Their wea^ions^*'' and their utensils^'^ are of the most 
primitive kind — stone and bone being u.sed in phice of 
metal. 

Their dances, which are always performed in the 
night, are not original, but are borrowed from the South- 
ern and Dog-rib Indians. They con.sist in raising the 
feet alternately in quick succession, as high as jHissible 
without moving the body, to the sound of a drum or 
rattle.^®* 

They never bury their dead, but leave the bodies 
where they fall, to Imj devoured by the birds and besists 
of prey.**® Their religion consists chiefly in songs and 
speeches to these birds .and besists and to imaginary be- 


The weapons of the Chepewynns are bows and arrows; stone and bone 
axes and knives. Jiarnum's p. 183. The bows of the Deer-Horns ‘are 

formed of three pieces of fir, the centre piece alone bent, the other two lying 
in the same strait line with the bowstring; the jneces are neatly tied together 
with sinew. Franklin's ;V«r., vol. ii., p. 180. In preparing for an attack, 
each Coppermine Indian paints liis shield with figures of Sun, Moon, or 
BoiiiG animal or imaginary beings, each portraying whatever cliaracter ho 
most relies upon. flcarnFs Trav., 148. In some parts hunting grounds 
descend by inheritance, and the right of ijroperty is rigidly enforced. tSimp- 
son's Aer., p. 75. 

197 ‘ Their cooking utensils are made of pot-stone, and they form very 
neat dishes of fir.’ Franklin’s Nar., vol. ii., p. 181. Make fishing-lines and 
nets of gi’een deer-thongs. Mackenzie s p. exxvi. 

19H ‘They rtre great mimics.’ hichanlson’s Joiir.y vol. ii., p. 13. Mon dance 
naked; women dressed. A crowd stand in a straight line, and shuffle from 
right to left without moving the feet from the ground. HvaruFs Trav., 335. 
‘ The men occasionally howl in imitation of some animal.’ Mackenzie's Voy,^ 
p. 35 

^ 199 ‘ They manifest no common respect to the memory of their departed 
friends, by a long period of mourning, cutting off their hair, and never 
making use of the property of the deceased.* Mackenzie’s Voy., p. cxxviii. 
The death of leading men is attributed to conjuring. They never buiy the 
dead, but leave them, where they die, for wild beasts to devour. Jlearne’s 
7 me., p. 341. The Chepewyans bury their dead. 'When mourning for rel- 
atives they gash their bodies with knives. JFcchardson’s Jour.^ vol. ii., pp. 
21 , 22 . 
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ings, for assistance in performing cures of the sick.*® 
Old age is treated with disresjiect and neglect, one half 
of both sexes dying before their time for w'ant of care. 
The Northern Indians are frequently at war with the 
Eskimos and Southern Indians, for whom they at all 
times entertain the most inveterate hatred. The Copper 
Indians, Ixirdering on the southern boundary of the Es- 
kimos at the Coppermine lliver, w^ere origimilly the 
occupants of the territory south of Creat Slave Lake. 

The Dog-ribs, or Slaves as they are called by neighbor- 
ring nations, are indolent, fond of amusement, but mild 
and hospitable. They are so delmsed, as savages, that 
the men do the laborious work, while the w'omen employ 
themselves in household affairs smd ornamental needle- 
work. Young married men have been known to exhibit 
specimens of their wives’ needle-work with pride. From 
their further advancement in civilization, and the tra- 
dition which they bold of having migrated from the 
westward, were it not that their Jmiguage difl'ers from 
that of contiguous tribes only in accent, they might nat- 
urally be considered of different origin. Bands of Dog- 
ribs meeting after a long absence greet each other with a 
dance, which frequently continues for two or three days. 
First clearing a sjwt of ground, they take an arrow in 
the right hand and a Ijow in the left, and turning their 
backs ejich band to the other, they approach dancing, and 
when close together they feign to perceive each other's 
presence for the first time; the bow and arrow are in- 
stantly transferred from one hand to the other, in token 
of their non-intention to use them against friends. They 
are very improvident, and frequently are driven to can- 
nibalism Jind suicide.** 

200 ‘ The Northern Indians seldom attain a great age, though they have few 
diseases.' Martinis Brit. vol. iii., p. 525. For inward complaints, the 
doctors blow zealously into the rectum, or adjacent parts. .lkarne*s I'rav.f 
p. 189. The conjurer shuts himself up for dtiys with the patient, without 
food, and sings over him. Franklia^s JVar., vol. ii., p. 41. Mcdicine-men or 
conjurers are at the same time doctors. J/oopeFs Tuski, pp. 317, 318. *Tho 
Kutchins practice blood-letting ad libitum.* Joms, Smithsonian Jiept., 1866, i). 
325. * Their principal maladies are rheumatic pains, the flux, and consump- 

tion.’ Mackenzie's Voy., p. exxiv. 

sot According to the report of the Dog-ribs, the Mountain Indians are 
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The Hare Indians, who speak a dialect of the Tinneh 
scarcely to be distinguished from that of the Dog-ribs, 
are looked upon by their neighbors as great (ionjurers. 
The Hare and Sheep Indians look upon their women 
as inferior beings. From childhood they are inured to 
every description of drudgery, and. though not treated 
with sjjecial cruelty, they are phoced at the lowest jjoint 
in the scale of humanity. The characteristic stoicism 
of the red nice is not manifested by these tribes. Social- 
ism is practiced to a consideralde extent. The hunter is 
allowed only the tongue and' ribs of the animal he kills, 
the remainder being divided among the members of the 
tribe. 

The Hares and Dog-ribs do not cut the finger-nails of 
femiile children until four years of age, in order that 
they ma^' jiot prove lazy; the infant is not allowed food 
until four days after birth, in order to Jicciistom it to 
fiusting in the next world. 

The Sheep Indians are reported as being cannibals. 
The Red-knives formerly hunted reindeer and musk- 
oxen at the northern end of Great Bear Lake, but they 
were finally driven ciustward by the Dog-ribs. Laws 
and government are unknoAvn to the Chei)ewyans.®“ 

The Tacullies, or, as they were denominated by the 
fur-trsiders, ‘Carriers,’ are the chief tribe of New Cale- 
donia, or North-western British America. They call 
themselves Tacullies, or ‘men who go u^xin Avater,’ as 
their travels from one village to tanother are mostly ac- 
complished in canoes. This, Avith their sobriquet of 

cannibnls, casting lots for victims in time of scarcity. Sinipson^s Nar.^ p. 
188. ‘ Instances of suicide, by hanging, frequently t)ccur among the women. ’ 

Harmon's Janr.^ p. 11)8. During times of starvation, which occur quite frequent, 
the Slave Indians cat their families, llooptr's Tmh /, p. 303. ‘ These people 

take their names, in the first instance, from their dogs. A young man is the 
father of a certain dog, but when he is married, and has a son, he styles him- 
self the father of the boy. The women have a habit of reproving the dogs 
very tenderly when they observe them fighting. “Are you not ashamed,’* 
say they, “to quaiTel with your little brother?” ’ Franidiu's AV/r., vol. ii., 
pp. 85, 86. ‘ Whether circumcision be practiced among them, I cannot pretend 
to say, but the a})pearnnce of it was general among those whom I saw.’ Mac- 
kenzie's Voy,, p. 36. Dog-rib Indians, sometimes also called Slaves, ‘a name 
properly meaning ‘strangers.’ Gallatin, in Am. Arch. Soc. Trans., vol. ii., p. 19. 

202 ‘ Order is maintained in the tribe solely by public opinion.’ liichanl- 
son's Jour., vol. ii., p. 26. The chiefs are now totally without power. Frank- 
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‘ Carriers,’ clearly indicates their ruling habitudes. The 
men are more finely formed than the women, the latter 
being short, thick, and disproportionately large in their 
lower limbs. In their persons they are slovenly; in 
their dispositions, lively and contented. As they are 
able to procure food®” with but little labor, they are 
naturally indolent, but appear to be able and willing to 
work when occasion requires it. Their relations with 
white people have been for the most part amicable ; they 
are seldom quarrelsome, though not liicking bravery. 
The jieople are called after the name of the village in 
which they dwell. Their primitive costume consists of 
hare, musk-i’at, badger, and beaver skins, sometimes cut 
into strij)s an inch broad, and woven or interlaced. The 
no.se is jxirforated by both .sexes, the men suspending 
therefrom a brass, cop^xjr, or shell ornament, the women 
a wooden one, tipiied with a bead at either end.®^ Their 
avarice lies in the direction of hiaqua shells, which find 
their way up from the sea-coa.st through other tribes. 
In 1810 , these Ixjads were the circulating medium of the 
country", and twenty of them would buy a good beaver- 
skin. Their paint is made of vermilion obtained from 
the traders, or of a pulverized red stone mixed with 
grea.se. They are greatly addicted to gambling, and do 
not appear at all dejected by ill fortune, sixjiiding days 
and nights in the winter .season at their games, frequently 
gambling away every rag of clothing and every trinket 
in their ix)s.ses.sion. They also stake parts of a garment 
or other article, and if losers, cut oil* a piece of coat- 
sleeve or a foot of gun-barrel. Native cooking vessels 


Un\s Nar.f vol. i., p. 247. ‘They are influenced, more or less, by certain 
principles which conduce to their general bcnelit.* Mackenzie’s Voy., p. exxv. 

203 ‘ Many consider a broth, made by means of the dung of the cariboo 
and the hare, to be a dainty dish.’ Harmon’s Jour., p. 324. They ‘ are lazy, 
dirty, and sensual,’ and extremely uncivilized. ‘Their habits and persons 
are etpially disgusting.* Doinenech’s Deserts, vol. ii., p. 02. ‘They are a tall, 
well formed, good-looking race.’ Nicolay’s Ogn. Ter,, p. 154. ‘An utter con- 
tempt of cleanliness x)re vailed on all hands, and it was revolting to witness 
their voracious endeavors to surjmss each other in the gluttonous contest.’ 
Ind. JAfe, j). 156. 

*0* Ihe women * run a wooden pin through their noses.’ Harmon's Jour., 
p. 287. At their burial ceremonies they smear the face ‘with a composition 
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are made of bark, or of the roots or fibres of trees, woven 
so as to hold water, in which are plac-ed heated stones 
for the purpose of cooking food.^ Polygamy is prac- 
ticed, but not generally. The Tsujullies are fond of their 
wives, performing the most of the household drudgery 
in order to relieve them, and consequently they are very 
jealous of them. Put to their unmarried daughters, 
strange as it may seem, they allow every libei'ty without 
censure or sluime. The reason which they give for this 
strange custom is, that the purity of their wives is there- 
by better pre.served.‘^‘ 

During a iwrtion of every year the Tacullies dwell in 
villages, conveniently situated for catching and drying 
salmon. In April they visit the lakes and take small 
fish; and after these fail, they return to their villages 
and suksist u|X)n the fish they luive dried, and upon 
herbs and terries. Prom August to October, salmon are 
plentiful again. Beaver are caught in nets made from 
strips of cariboo-skins, and also in cypress and steel 
traps. They are also sometimes shot with guns or with 
bows and arrows. Smaller game they take in various 
kinds of traps. 

The civil polity of the Tjicullies is of a very primitive 
character. Any })erson may become a miuty or chief 
who will occasionally piwide a village fea.st. A malefac- 
tor may find 2)rotection from the avenger in the dwell- 
ing of a chief, so long as he is permitted to remain there, 
or even afterwards if he luus iqx)n his back any one of the 
chief’s garments. Disputes arc usually adjusted by some 
old man of the trite. The boundaries of the territories 
belonging to the different villages are designated by 


of fish-oil and charcoal.’ 'Whoii conjuring, the chief and his companions 
‘ wore a kind of coronet formed of the inverted claws of the grizzly bear.* 
Ltd, Life, pp. 127, 158. 

20.5 The Tacullies have ‘ wooden dishes, and other vessels of the rind of 
the birch and pine trees.* ‘Have iilso other vessels made of small roots or 
fibres of the cedar or pine tree, closely laced together, which servo them as 
buckets to put water in.’ Hai'nion's Jour,, p. 2!)2. 

soy * In the summer season both sexes oatlie often ; and this is the only 
time, when the manied people wash themselves. ’ The Tacullies are very fond 
and very jealous of their wives, ‘ but to their daughters, they allow every lib- 
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mountains, rivers, or other natural objects, and the 
rights of towns, as well as of individuals, are most gen- 
erally respected; but broils are constantly being occa- 
sioned by murders, abduction of women, and other 
causes, between these separate societies.^’ 

When seriously ill, the Carriers deem it an indis- 
pensable condition to their rocovevy that every secret 
crime should be confessed to the magician. Murder, of 
any but a member of the same villjjge, is not consid- 
ered a heinous oftense. They at first believed read- 
ing and Avriting to l)e the exercise of iiiagic art. The 
Carriers knoAv little of medicinal herbs. Their priest or 
magician is also the doctor, but l)efore commencing his 
operations in the sick room, he must receive a fee, Avliich, 
if his eftbrts prove unsuccessfid, he is obliged to restore. 
The curative [)rocess consists in singing a melancholy 
strain over the invalid, in Avhich all around join. This 
mitigates pain, and often restores health. Their Avintcr 
tenements arc frequently made by opening a sjwt of 
earth to the depth of tAvo feet, across Avhich a ridgc-jK)le 
is placed, supported at either end by i)osts; poles are 
then laid from the sides of the excavation to the ridge- 
pole and covered with ha^'. A hole is left in the top for 
purposes of entrance and exit, and also in order to allow 
the escajKj of smoke.’*’* 

Slavery is common Avith them; all Avho can afford it 
keeping slaves. They use them as beasts of burden, and 

erty, for the pm-pose, as they say, of keeping the young men from intercourse 
with the married women.’ Hanmm^a pp. 28‘J, 293. A father, whose 

daughter had dishonored him, killed her and himself. Iml. TAfe, 184. 

*07 ‘ The people of every village have a certain extent of country, which 
they consider their own, and in which they may hunt and fish; but they may 
not transcend these bounds, without purchasing the privilege of those who 
claim the land. Mountains and rivers serve them as boundaries.’ Harmon* s 
Jour.f p. 298. 

208 Mackenzie, Voy., p. 23S, found on Fraser Iliver, about latitude 55'’^, n 
deserted liouse, 30 by 20, with three doors, 3 by 3% feet; three fire-places, 
and beds on either side ; behind the beds was a narrow space, like a manger, 
somewhat elevated, for keeping fish. ‘ Their houses are well formed of logs 
of small trees, buttressed up internally, frequently above seventy feet long 
and fifteen high, but, unlike those of the coast, the roof is of bark: their 
winter habitations are smaller, and often covered over with grass and earth; 
some even dwell in excavations of the gioiind, which have only an aper- 
ture at the top, and seiwes alike for door and chimney.’ Nicolay*s Oyn, 'ler., 
p. 154. 
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treat them most inhumanly. The country of the Sican- 
nis in the Rocky Mountains is sterile, yielding the occu- 
pants a scanty supply of food and clothing. They are 
nevertheless devotedly attached to their bleak land, and 
will fight for their rude homes with the most patriotic 
ardor. 

The Nehannes usually pass the summer in the vicin- 
ity of the sea-cotist, and scour the interior during the 
winter for furs, which they obtain from inland tribes 
by barter or plunder, and disj)ose of to the European 
traders. It is not a little remarkable that this war- 
like and turbulent horde was at one time governed by a 
■woman. Fame gives her a fair complexion, with regular 
featui’es, and great intelligence. Her influence over her 
fiery jxioplo, it is said, was ixirfect; while her warriors, the 
terror and scourge of the surrounding country, (piailed 
before her eye. Her word was law, and was obeyed with 
marvelous alacrity. Through her influence the condi- 
tion of the women of her tril)e was greatly raised. 

Great ceremonies, cruelty, and superstition attend 
burning the dead, which custom obtains throughout this 
region, and, as usual in sjivjigism, woman is the suf- 
ferer. When the father of a household dies, the entire 
family, or, if a chief, the tribe, are summoned to present 
themselves.'^ Time must lie given to those most distant 
to roach the vilbige Ixifore the ceremony begins.“^ The 
Talkotin wife, when all is rejwly, is compelled to ascend the 
funeral pile, throw herself upon her husband’s body and 
there remain until nearly suftbeated, when she is pennitted 
to descend. Still she must keep her place near the burn- 
ing corpse, keep it in a pro^xir position, tend the fire, and 

20® ‘ Quelques peuplades dn nord, telles que Ics SikaniH, eDterrent leurs 
morts.’ Mofras, Fxplur., tom. ii., p. 335). ‘The Sicuunies bury, while the Ta- 
cullies, burn their dead.’ Harmon* s Jaar., p, 190. They ‘ and the Chimmesy- 
ans on the egast, and other tribes speaking their language, burn the dead. * 
Lord's Nat.^ vol. ii., p. 230. See also JJnnn's Orcfftm, pp. 79, 80; Ind, Life, 
pp. 128, 130; l)omentch*s Deserts, vol. ii., pp. 362, 303. 

2JP They fire guns ns a warning to their friends not to invade their sorrow. 
Mackenzie* s Voy., p. 139. 

211 ‘ In the \nnter season, the Carriers often keep their dead in their huts 
during five or six months, before they will allow them to be burned.* Z/ar- 
mon*s Jour., p. 249. 
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if through pain or faintne&s she fails in the performance 
of her duties, she is held up and pressed forward by 
others ; her cries meanwhile are drowned in wild songs, 
accompanied by the beating of drums.'^^^ 

When the funeral pile of a Tacully is fired, the wives 
of the deceased, if there are more tlian one, are placed 
at the liead and foot of the body. Their duty there is 
to publicly demonstrate their aftiiction for the departed ; 
which they do by resting their head u jxjn the dead Ijosom, 
by striking in frenzied love the body, nursing and bat- 
tling the fire meanwhile. And there they remain until 
the hair is burned from their head, until, suft’oeated and 
almost senseless, they stagger off to a little distance ; then 
recovering, attack the corpse with new vigor, striking it 
first with one hand and then with the other, until the 
form of the beloved is reduced to ashes. Finally these 
ashes are gathered up, phiced in sacks, land distributed 
one sack to each wife, whose <luty it is to carry upon her 
jxwson the remains of the dcjiarted for the space of two 
years. During this period of mourning the women arc 
clothed in rags, kept in a kind of slavery, and not al- 
low'cd to marry. Not unl'recpiently these jioor creatures 
avoid their term of servitude by suicide. At the expir- 
ation of the time, a feast is given them, and they are 
again free. Structures are erected as repositories for the 
iishcs of their dead,'*’* in which the bag or lx)x contain- 
ing the remains is placed. These grave-houses are of 
split boards about one inch in thickness, six feet high, 
and decorated with painted representations of various 
heavenly and earthly objects. 

The Indians of the Rocky Mountains bum with the 
decejised all his efiects, and even those of his nearest 
relatives, so that it not unfrequently h.appens that a 
family is reduced to absolute starvation in the dead of 

212 * She must frequently put her htuids through the ilameB and lay them 
upon his bosom, to show her continued devotion.’ Parker's Kxplor. 'Jour, 
239. They have a custom of mourning over the grave of the dead; their 
expressions of grief are generally exceedingly vociferous. Jnd, Life^ pp. 
185, 186. 

213 ‘ On the end of a pole stuck in front of the lodge.* Lord's Nat , vol. ii., 
p. 237. 
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winter, when it is imjwssible to procure food. The mo- 
tive assigned to this custom is, that there may be nothing 
left to bring the dead to I’emembrance. 

A singular custom prevails among the Nateotetain 
women, which is to cut oft’ one joint of a finger upon 
the death of a near ndative. In consequence of this 
practice some old women may be seen with two joints 
off every finger on both hands. The men bear their 
sorrows more stoically, being content in such cases with 
shaving the head and cutting tlieir fle.sh with Hints.®'* 

Tlie Kutchins arc the flower of the Tinnch family. 
They are very numerous, numliering about twenty-two 
tribes. They are a more noble and manly people than 
either the Eskimos iqxm the north or the contiguous 
Tinneh trilies upon their own southern boundary. The 
finest specimens dwell on the Yukon River. The w'omen 
tattoo the chin with a black pigment, and the men draw 
a black stripe down the forehead and nose, frequently 
crossing the forehead and cheeks with red lines, and 
streaking the chin alternately with red and black. Their 
features are more regular than those of their neighbors, 
more c.vpressive of boldnes.s, frankness, and candor; their 
foreheads higher, and their cmnplexions lighter, 'fhe 
Tenan Kutchin of the Tananah River, one of the largest 
tribes of the Yukon Yalley, are somewhat wilder and 
more ferocious in their apix.*arancc. The lioys are pre- 
cocious, and the girls marry at fifteen.®'® The Kutchins 
of Reel River, as observed by Air Isbister, “ are an ath- 
letic and fine-looking race; considerable alx)ve the av- 


214 Women cut off a joint of one of their fingerfl. Men only cut off their 
hair close to their heads, but also frequently cut and scratch their faces and 
arms. JIarrnon's Jour., p. JHJ. With some sharp iuBtrumeiit they ‘force back 
the flesh beyond the first joint, which they immediately amputate.’ Mackevr- 
zic's IVy., p. 14S. 

Hi ‘ Tho men are comiiletely destitute of beard, and both men and women, 
are intensely ugly.’ f/oaes, in iSwilhsoniau liept., 180(5, p. 32i). ‘They re- 
minded me of the ideal North Amcncan Indian 1 had read of but never 
seen.’ Whywper's AUmka, p. ‘2;>9. Distinguished from all other tribes for 
the frankness and candor of their demeainor, and bold countenances. Simp^ 
son's Nar., p. 100. ‘ Males are of the average hight of Europeans, and well- 

formed, with regular features, high foreheads, and lighter complexions than 
those of the other red Indians. The women resemble the men.’ JUchardson's 
Jour,, vol. i., p. 379. 
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erage statuire, most of them being upwards of six feet in 
height and remarkably well proportioned.” 

Their clothing is inside from the skins of reindeer, 
dressed ivith the hsiir on ; their coat cut sifter the fashion 
of the ]‘l.skimos, with skirts jieaked before and behind, 
and elsiborsitely trimmed with besids and dyed porcupine- 
quills. The Kutchins, in common with the Eskimos, 
are distinguished by a similsirity in the costume of the 
sexes. Men sind women ivesir the same description of 
breeches. Some of the men have a long llapi attsiched to 
their deer-skin shirts, shapied like si beaver’s tail, and 
resiching nearly to the ground.^'® Of the cosit, Mr 
Whympier .ssiys: If the resuler will imagine a man 

dressed in two swallow-tailed cosits, one of them worn 
as usual, the other covering his stomach and buttoned 
behind, he will get some idesi of this gsirment.” Across 
the shoulders and breast they wear a broad band of 
beads, with narrower bsinds round the forehead and 
ankles, sind along the seams of their leggins. They are 
great traders; beads are their ivesilth, used in the place 
of money, and the rich among them litersilly load them- 
selves with necklaces and strings of various piatterns.®^^ 
The nose and ears are adorned with .shells.'"*® The hair 
is worn in a long cue, ornamented with feathers, and 
bound W'ith .strings of beaxls and .shells at the head, with 
flowing ends, and so saturated with grejise and birds’ 
down as to swell it sometimes to the thickness of the 
neck. Tliey pay considerable attention to pxjrsonal clean- 

216 * Tunic or shirt reaching to the kneea, and very much ornamented with 
heads, and Hyaqua shells from the Columbia.’ Kirby t in Sinilhsonian Kept., 
1864, p. 418. The Tenan Kutchins are ‘gay with painted faces, feathers in 
their long hair, patches of red clay at the hack of their head.’ Whymper*s 
Almka, p. Jackets like the Eskimos. Jiichardson's Jour., vol. i., p. 221. 
‘Both sexes wear breeches.’ iSimpstm's j\or., p. 103. 

217 ‘The Kutch-a-Kutchin, are essentially traders.’ Kirby, in Smithsonian 
Kept., 1864, p. 418. Appear to care more for useful than ornamental articles. 
Whymper*s Alaska, p. ‘213. ‘ Dentalium and arenicola shells are transmitted 
from the 'west coast in traffic, and are greatly valued.’ liichardson's Jour., 
vol. i., p. 391. 

2i« Some wear ‘wampum (a kind of long, hollow shell) through the sep- 
tum of the nose. ’ Hooper's 7nski, p. 270. They |)ierce the nose and insert 
shells, which are obtained from the Eskimos at a high price. Franklin's Nar., 
vol. ii., p. 84. 
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liness. The Kutchins construct both permanent under- 
ground dwellings and the temporary summer-hut or 
tent.**® 

On the Yukon, the greatest scarcity of food is in the 
spring. The winter’s stores are exhausted, and the bright 
rays of the sun upon the melting snow almost blind the 
eyes of the deer-hunter. The most plentiful supply of 
game is in August, Septerater, and Octolnjr, after which 
the forming of ice on the rivers prevents fishing until 
December, when the winter traps {ire set. The reindeer 
are in good condition in August, and geese are plentiful. 
Salmon ascend the river in June, .and are taken in great 
quiintities until about the first of September; fish are 
dried or smoked without siilt, for winter use. Fur- 
hunting begins in October; and in December, trade 
opens with the Eskimos, with whom furs arc exchanged 
for oil and seal-skins. 

The Kutchin of the Yukon are unacquainted with 
nets, but catch their fish by means of weirs or stakes 
planted across rivers and narrow lakes, h{iving openings 
for wicker baskets, by which they intercept the fish. 
They hunt reindeer in the mountains and take moose- 
deer in snares.**® 

Both Kutchins and Eskimos are very jealous regard- 
ing their boundaries; but the incessant warfare which is 
maintained between the littoral and interior people of the 


210 The Loiicheiix live in huts * formed of green branches. In winter their 
dwellings are partly under gi'ouud. The spoils of the moose and reindeer 
furnish them with meat, clothing, and tents.* iSiwipso?i’s Nar., pp. 103, 191. 
The (Jo-Yukon winter dwellings are made under ground, and roofed over with 
earth, having a hole for the smoke to escape by, in the same manner as those 
of the Malemutcs and Inguliks. Alaska^ pp. 175, 205. Their mov- 

able huts are constructed. of deer-skin, ‘dressed with the hair on, and sewed 
together, forming two large rolls, which are stretched over a frame of bent 
poles,’ with a side door and smoke-hole at the top. Jones, in SmUhso7iian 
Jiept, 1866, 321. 

220 The Louclieux are ‘ great gormandizers, and will devour solid fat, or 
even drink ^ease, to surfeiting.’ lluoptr's '1 usLi, p. 271. ‘ The bears are not 

often eaten in summer, as their flesh is not good at that time.’ Jones, in ASwith- 
vonian HepL, 1866, p. 321. Some of their reindeer-pounds are over one hun- 
dred years old and are hereditary in the family. liichardson's Jour,, vol. i., p. 
394. ‘ The mode of fishing through the ice practiced by the Bussians is 
much in vogue with them.' Whyinper's Alaska, p. 211. 

Vol. I. 9 
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northern coast near the Mackenzie river, is not main- 
tained by the north-western tribes. One of either jieo- 
pie, however, if found hunting out of his own territory, 
is very liable to be shot. Some Kutchin tribes pennit 
the Eskimos to take the meat of the game which they kill, 
pi-ovided tliey leave the skin at the nearest vilhige.''“‘ 

The Kutchins of tlie Yukon River nianufiicture cups 
and pots from clay, and ornament them with crosses, 
dots, and lines; moulding them by hand after various 
patterns, first drying them in the sun and then baking 
them, ilie Eskimo lamp is also sometimes made of clay. 
The Tinneh make paint of pulverized colored stones or of 
earth, mixed with glue. Tlie glue is made from buffalo 
feet and applied by a moose-hair brush. 

In the manufiicture of their boats the Kutchins of the 
Yukon use bark as a substitute for the seal-skins of the 
coa.st. They first make a light frame of willow or birch, 
from eight to sixteen feet in length. Then with fine 
spruce-fir roots they sew tc^ether strips of birch bai'k, 
cover the frame, and calk the seams with spruce gum. 
They are proixilled by single paddles or poles. Those of 
the Mackenzie River are after the same pattern.''*® 

In absence of law, murder and all other crimes are com- 
pounded for.*® A man to be well married must be either 

*21 The Kutchins ‘ have no knowledge of scalping. ’ ‘ When a man kills 

his enemy, he cuts all his joints.’ JoneSy in Smithsonian Rept.y 18G0, 327. The 
Loucheux of Peel Kiver and the Eskimos are constantly at war. Hooper's 
Tashiy p. 273. 

2*2 ‘ At Peace River the bark is taken off the tree the whole length of the in- 
tended canoe, which is commonly about eighteen feet, and is sewed with watupe 
at both ends.’ MavMevzie's Voy., p. 207. When the Kutchins discover a leak, 
* they go ashore, light a small fire, wtirin the gum, of which they always 
carry a supplyi turn the canoe bottom upward, and rub the healing balm in 
a semi-fluid state into the scam until it is again water-tight.’ Whymper's 
Alaskiiy p. 225. The Tacullies *make canoes which are clumsily wrought, of 
the aspin tree, as well as of the bark of the spnice fir.* Harmon's Jour.y p. 
291. Rafts are employed on the Mackenzie. Simpson's Nar.y p. 185. ‘In 
shape the Northern Indian canoe bears some resemblance to a weaver’s 
shuttle; covered over with birch bark.* Hearne's Jour,, pp. 97, 98. ‘ Kanots 

aus Birkenrinde, auf deiien sie die Flusse u. Seen befahren.’ Jiaer, Stat. u, 
Ethn., p. 1 12. The Kutchin canoe ‘is flat-bottomed, is about nine feet long 
and one broad, and the sides nearly straight up and down like a wall.* Jon^s, 
in Smithsonian litpL, 186G, p. 323. 

223 As for instance for a life, the fine is forty beaver-skins, and may bo 
paid in guns at twenty skins each; blankets, equal to ten skins each; powder, 
one skin a measure; bullets, eighteen for a skin; worsted belts, two skins 
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rich or strong. A good hunter, who can accumulate 
beads, and a good wrestler, who can win brides by force, 
may have from two to live wives. The women jxjrform 
all domestic duties, and efit after th^ husband is satisfied, 
but the men paddle the boats, and have even been known 
to carry their wives ashore so that they might not wet 
their feet. The women carry their infants in a sort of 
bark saddle, fa.stened to their back; they bandage their 
feet in order to keep them small.*'^* Kutchin amusements 
are wrestling, leaping, dancing, and singing. They are 
great talkers, and etiquette forbids any interruption to 
the narrative of a new corner.^ 

The Tenan Kutchin, ‘people of the mountains,’ in- 
habiting the coimtrv south of Fort Yukon wliich is 
drained by the river Tananah, are a wild, ungovernable 
horde, their territory nevau’ yet having been invaded by 
white people. The river upon ■which they dwell is sup- 
posed to take its rise near the upper Yukon. They allow 
no women in their deer-hunting expeditions. They 
smear their leggins and hair with red ochre and grease. 
The men part their hair in the middle and separate it 
into locks, which, when properly dressed, look like rolls 
of red mud about the size of a finger; one bunch of 
locks is secured in a mass which tails down the neck, by 
a band of dentalium shells, and two smaller rolls hang 
down either side of the face. After lieing soaked in 


each. Hooper's TusH, p. 272. ‘ For theft, little or no punishment is inflicted; 

for adultery, the woman only is punished ’ — sometimes by beating, sometimes 
by death. Jones^ in Sniilhsonian 18(56, p. 325. 

*21 Kutchin ‘female chastity is prized, but is nearly unknown.’ Jones, In 
Smithsonian liept., 1866, p. 325. Loucheux mothers had originally a custom of 
casting away their female children, but now it is only done by the Mountain 
Indians. Simpson's Nar., p. 187. The Kutchin ‘ w^omen are much fewer in 
number and live a much shorter time than the men.’ Kirby, in Smilhsoman 
Kept,, 1864, p. 418. The old peoide ‘are not ill-used, but simply neglected,' 
Whymper's Alaska, p. 229. The children are earned in small chairs made of 
birch bark. Id,, p. 232. ‘ In a seat of birch bark.’ Richardson's Jour., vol. i., 
p. 384. 

225 The Loucheux dances ‘abound in extravagant gestures, and demand 
violent exertion.’ Simpson's Nar,, p. 100. See Hardisty, in Smithsonian Kept,, 
1866, p. 313. ‘ Singing is much i>racticed, but it is, though varied, of a very 

hum-drum nature.’ Hooper's Tuski, p. 318. ‘At the festivals held on the 
meeting of friendly tribes, leaping and wrestling are practised.’ Richardson's 
Jour,, vol. i., p. 395. 
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grease and tied, the head is powdered with finely cut 
swan’s down, which adheres to the greasy hair. The 
women wear few omatnents, perform more than the or- 
dinary amount of drudgery, and are treated more like 
dogs than human beings. Chastity is scarcely known 
among them. The Kutcha Kutchin, ‘people of the low- 
land,’ are cleaner and better mannered. 

The Kutchins have a singular system of totems. The 
whole nation is divided into three castes, called re- 
spectively CMtcheuh, Ihup'atsey, and Natsahi, each occu- 
pying a distinct territory. Two jxjrsons of the same 
caste are not allowed to marry ; but a man of one caste 
must marry a woman of anotber. I'he mother gives 
caste to the children, so that as the lathers die oft’ the 
caste of the country constantly changes. This system 
operates strongly against war between tribes; as in war, 
it is caste against caste, and not tribe against tribe. As 
the father is never of the same caste as the son, who re- 
ceives caste from his mother, there can never be inter- 
tribal war without ranging fathers and sons against each 
other. When a child is named, the father drops his 
former name and substitutes that of the child, so that 
the father receives his name from the child, and not the 
child from the father. 

They have scarcely any government; their chiefs are 
elected on account of wealth or ability, and their au- 
thority is very limited.*® Their custom is to burn the 
dead, and enclose the ashes in a lx)x placed upon jwsts; 
some tribes enclose the Ijody in an elevated box without 
burning.®^ 

The Kenai are a fine, manly race, in which Baer dis- 
tinguishes characteristics decidedly American, and clearly 

82C ‘ IrreHpcctivo of tribe, they are divided into three classes, termed re- 
spectively, Chit-sa, Nate-sa, and Tanges-at-sa, faintly representing the aris- 
tocracy, the middle classes, and the poorer orders of civilized nations, the 
former being the most wealthy and the latter the poorest.* Kirby, in Smith- 
sonian Kept., 18G4, p. 418. 

227 On Peel Kiver ‘ they bnry their dead on stages.* On the Yukon they 
bum and suspend the ashes in bags from the top of a painted pole. Kirby, in 
Smithsonian Kept., 1864, p. 419. They of the Yukon ‘ do not inter the dead, 
but put them in oblong boxes, raised on posts.’ Whmnper*8 Alaska, pp* 
207, 211. 
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distinct from the Asiatic Eskimos, One of the most pow- 
erful Kenai tribes is the Unakatanas, who dwell upon the 
Koyukuk Kiver, and plant their villages along the banks 
of the lower Yukon for a distance of one hundred and 
fifty miles. They are bold and ferocious, dominative 
even to the giving of fashion in dress. 

That part of the Yukon which runs through their ter- 
ritory abounds with moose, which during the summer 
frequent the water in order to avoid the mosquitos, and 
as the animals are clumsy swimmers, the Indians esisily 
capture them. Their women occupy a very inferior po- 
sition, being obliged to do more drudgery and embellish 
their dreas with fewer ornaments than those of the upper 
tribes. The men wear a heavy fringe of beads or shells 
upon their dress, etjual sometimes to two hundred mar- 
ten-skins in value. 

At Nuklukahyet, where the Tananah River joins the 
Yukon, is a neutral trading-ground to which all the sur- 
rounding tribes resort in the spring for traffic. Skins 
are their moneyed currency, the beaver-skin being the 
standard ; one ‘made’ beaver-skin represents two marten- 
skins. 

'J’he Ingaliks inhabiting the Yukon near its mouth call 
themselves Kaeyah Jiluitana. Their dialect is totally 
distinct from the Malernutes, their neighbors on the 
west, but shows an affinity with that of the Unakattinas 
to their east. Tobacco they both smoke and snuff. The 
smoke they swallow, snuff is drawn into the nostrils 
through a wooden tulKi. They manufacture snuff from 
leaf tobacco by means of a wooden mortar and pestle, 
and carry bone or wooden snuff-boxes. They are de- 
scribed by travelers as a timid, sensitive people, and 
remarkably honest. Ingalik women are delivered kneel- 
ing, and without pain, being seldom detained from their 
household duties for more than an hour. The infant 
is washed, greased, and fed, and is seldom weaned under 
two or three years. The women live longer than the 
men; some of them reaching sixty, while the men rarely 
attain more than forty-five years. 
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The Koltschones, whose name in the dialect of the 
Kenai signifies ‘ guest,’ and in that of the Atnas of Cop- 
per River, ‘ stranger,’ have been charged with great cru- 
elty, and even cannibalism, but without special founda- 
tion. Wrangell believes the Koltschanes, Atnas, and 
Kolosches to be one people. 

The Kenai, of the Kenaian peninsula, upon recovery 
from dangerous illness, give a feast to those who ex- 
pressed sympathy during the afiliction. If a bounteous 
provision is made upon these occjisions, a chieftainship 
may be obtained thereby ; and although the power thus 
acquired does not descend to one’s heir, he may be con- 
ditionally recognized as chief. Injuries are avenged by 
the nearest lelative, but if a murder is committed by a 
member of another clan, all the allied families rise to 
avenge the wrong. When a jxjrson dies, the Avhole com- 
munity assemble and mourn. The nearest kinsman, ar- 
raj’ed in his best apparel, with blackened face, his nose 
and head decked with esigle’s feathers, leads the cere- 
mony. All sit round a fire and howl, while the master 
of the lamentation recounts the notable deeds of the 
departed, amidst the ringing of bells, and violent stamp- 
ings, and contortions of liis IxMly. The clothing is then 
distributed to the relatives, the Ijody is burned, the bones 
collected and interred, .and at the expiration of a year a 
feast is held to the memory of the deccjised, after which 
it is not lawful for a relative to mention his name. 

The lover, if his suit is accepted, must perform a 
year’s service for his bride. The wooing is in this wise: 
early some morning he enters the abode of the fair one’s 
father, and without spe.aking a word proceeds to bring 
water, prepare food, and to heat the bath-room. In re- 
ply to the question why he performs these services, he 
answers that he desires the daughter for a wife. At the 
expiration of the year, without further ceremony, he 
takes her home, with a gift; but if she is not well treated 
by her husband, she may return to her father, and take 
with her the dowry. The wealthy may have several 
wives, but the property of each wife is distinct. They 
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are nomadic in their inclinations and traverse the in- 
terior to a considerable distance in pursuit of game. 

The Atnsis sire a small tribe inhabiting the Atna or 
Copper lliver. They understand the art of working 
copper, and have commercial relations ivith surrounding 
tribes. In the spring, before the bresiking up of ice u]^x)n 
the lakes and rivers, they hunt reindeer, driving them 
into angle-shaped wicker-work corrals, where they sire 
killed. In the siutumn another general hunt takes place, 
when deer are driven into hikes, and pursued and killed 
in boats. Their food sind clothing depend entirely upon 
their succe.ss in these forsiy.s, sis they are unsible to obtain 
fish in sufficient quantities for their su.stensince ; and ivhen 
unsuccessful in the chase, whole families die of stsirvsi- 
tion. 1'ho.se who csin afford it, keep slaves, buying them 
from the Koltschanes. I’hey bum their desid, then care- 
fully collect the ashes in a new reindeer-skin, enclose the 
skin in a Iwx, and place the Ik)x on posts or in a tree. 
Every year they celebrate a fesust in commemorsition of 
their dead. Bsier as.sert8 that the Atnas divide the year 
into fifteen months, which sire designated only by their 
numljers ; ten of them Ixjlong to siutumn and winter, and 
five to spring and summer. 

The Tinneh character, if Ave may accept the assertions 
of vsirious travelers, visiting difterent parts under Avidely 
different circumstances, presents a multitude of pha,ses, 
Thus it is said of the ChipeAvyans by !Mackcn/.ie, that 
they are “ sober, timorous, and vagrant, Avith a selfish 
disposition Avhich has sometimes created suspicions of 
their integrity. They are also of a quarrelons disposi- 
tion, and are continually making complaints aaIucIi they 
express by a constant repetition of the word edniy, ‘ it is 
hard,’ in a whiny and plaintive tone of voice. So indo- 
lent that numbers perish every year from famine. Sui- 
cide is not uncommon among them.” Hearne asserts 
that they are morose and covetous; that they have no 
gratitude; are great beggars; are insolent, if any respect 
is shown them; that they cheat on all op^xirtunitics; yet 
they are mild, rarely get drunk, and “ never proceed to 
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violence beyond bad language;” that they steal on every 
opportunity from the whites, but very rarely from each 
other; and although regarding all proijerty, including 
wives, as belonging to the strongest, yet they only wres- 
tle, and rarely murder. Of the same jxjople Sir John 
Franklin says, that they are naturally indolent, selfish, 
and great beggars. “I never saw men,” he writes, “who 
either received or l)estowed a gift with such bad grace.” 
The Dog-ribs are “of a mild, hospitable, but rather in- 
dolent dis^wsition,” fond of dancing and singing. Ac- 
cording to the same traveler the Copper Indians are su- 
perior, in personal character, to any other Chipewyans. 
“Their delicate and humane attentions to us,” he re- 
marks, “ in a jx*ri(Kl of great distress, are indelibly en- 
graven on our memories.” Simpson stiys that it is a 
general rule among the traders not to believe the first 
story of an Indian. Although .sometimes bearing suftering 
with fortitude, the least sickne.s8 makes them say, “I am 
going to die,” and the improvidence of the Indian char- 
acter is greatly aggravated by the custom of de.stroying 
all the property of deceased relatives. Sir John Rich- 
ardson iiccuses the Hare Indians of timidity, standing in 
great fear of the Eskimos, and Ijeing always in want 
of food. They ai’e practical socialists, ‘great liars,’ but 
‘ strictly honesst.’ Hosj)itality is not a virtue with them. 
According to llichard.son, neither the Eskimos, Dog-ribs, 
nor Hare Indians, feel the least shame in being detected 
in falsehood, and invariably practice it if they think 
that they can thereby gain any of their petty ends. 
Even in their familiar intercourse with each other, the 
Indians seldom tell the truth in the first instance, and if 
they succeed in exciting admiration or astonishment, 
their invention runs on without check. From the man- 
ner of the siieuker, rather than by his words, is his truth 
or falsehood inferred, and often a -very long interrogation 
is necessary to elicit the real fact. The comfort, and 
not unfrequently even the lives of parties of the timid 
Hare Indians are sacrificed by this miserable propen- 
sity. The Hare and Dog-rib women are certainly at the 
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bottom of the scale of humanity in North America. 
Ross thinks that they are “tolerably honest; not blood- 
thirsty, nor cruel;” “confirmed liars, far from being 
chaste.” 

According to Harmon, one of the earliest and most 
observing travelers among them, the Tsicullies “are a 
quiet, inoffensive people,” and “perhaps the most honest 
on the fiice of the earth.” They “are unusually talka- 
tive,” and “take great delight in singing or humming 
or whistling a dull air.” “Murder is not considered as 
a crime of great magnitude.” He considers the Sican- 
nis the bravest of the I’jiciilly tribes. 

But the Kutchins bear off the palm for honesty. Says 
Whymper : “ Finding tlie loads too great for our dogs, we 
raist'd an erection of iK)les, and dejwsited some bags 
thereon. 1 inay here say, once for all, tlnit our men 
often left goods, consisting of tea. Hour, molasses, bacon, 
and all kinds of miscellaneous articles, scattered in this 
way over the country, and that they remained un- 
touched by the Indians, who frequently traveled past 
them.” Simpson testifies of the Loucheux that “a 
bloody intent with them lurks not under a smile.” 
Murray re|X)rts the Kutchins treacherous; Richardson 
did not find them so. Jones declares that “they differ 
entirely from the Tinnch tril)es of the Mackenzie, being 
generous, honest, hospitable, proud, high-spirited, and 
quick to revenge an injury.” 

TRIBAL BOUNDARIES. 

Accurately to draw partition lines between primitive nations is impossible. 
Migrating with the seasons, constantly at war, driving and being driven far 
past the limits of hereditary boundaries, extirpating and being extirpated, 
overwhelming, iutermiiigliiig; like a human sea, swelling and surging in its 
wild struggle with the winds of fate, they come and go, hero to-day, yonder 
to-morrow. A traveler passing over the country finds it inhabited by certain 
tribes; another coming after finds all changed. One writer gives certain 
names to certain nations; another changes the name, or gives to the nation 
a totally different locality. An approximation, however, can be made suffi- 
ciently correct for practical purposes; and to arrive at this, I will give at 
the end of each chapter all the authorities at my command; that from the 
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statements of all, whether conflicting or otherwise, the truth may be very 
nearly arrived at. All nations, north of the flfty-flfth parallel, as before 
mentioned, I call Hyperboreans. 

To THE Eskimos, I give the Arctic sea-board from the Coppermine River 
to Kotzebue Sound. Late travelers make a distinction between the Male- 
mutes and Kaveaks of Norton Sound and the Eskimos. Whymper calls the 
former ‘ a race of tall and stout people, but in other respect, much resem- 
bling the Esquimaux.’ Ala^/ca, p. 169. Sir John Richardson, in his Joiinml^ 
vol. i., p. 341, places them on the ‘western coast, by Cook’s Sound and Tchu- 
gatz Bay, nearly to Mount St. Elias;* but in his Polar JiCt/wnSf i?. 290, he 
terminates them at Kotzebue Sound. Early writers give them the widest 
scope. * Die sudlichstcn siud in Amerika, auf der Kiistc Labrador, wo nach 
Charlevoix diescr Vdlkerstamm den Nahnien Esquimaux bey den in der Nahe 
W'ohnenden Abenaki fiihrte, und auch an der benachbarten Ostseite von Neu- 
Fundland, ferner westlich iioch unter der Hnlbinsel Alaska.* Vater, Mithri- 
dates, vol. iii., pt. iii., p. 425. Dr Latham, in his of Man, treats 

the inhabitants of the Aleutian Islands as Eskimos, and in Native Paces 
of the llussian Pmpire, ji. 289, he gives them ‘ the whole of the coast of the 
Arctic Ocean, and the coast from Behring Strait to Cook Inlet.' Prichard, 
liesearches, vol. v., p. 371, requires more complete evidence before he can 
conclude that the Aleuts are not Eskimos. Being entirely unacquainted 
with the great Kutchin family in the Yukon Valley, he makes the Gamers of 
New Caledonia conterminous with the Eskimos. The boundarj^ lines be- 
tween the Eskimos and the interior Indian tribes * are generally formed by 
the summit of the watershed between the small rivers which empty into the 
sea and those M’hicli fall into the Yukon.* Pair s Alaska, p. 144. Malte-Brun, 
Precis dela (ieoaraphie, vol. v., p. 317, goes to the other extreme. ‘ Les Esqui- 
maux, * he declares, ‘ habitent depuis legolfe Welcome jusqu’au fleuve Macken- 
zie, et probablement jusqu’au detroit do Bering ; ils s’etendeut an sud jusqu’au 
lac de I’Esclave. ' Ludeu-ig, Ahorvjinal Lawjuwjes, p. 09, divides them into * Es- 
kimo proper, on the shores of Labrador, and the Western Eskimos.* Gallatin 
Hweepingly asserts that ‘ they are the sole native inhabitants of the shores of 
all the seas, bays, inlets, and islands of America, north of the sixtieth de- 
gree of north latitude.* Am. Aniiq. Soc. Transact., vol. ii., p. 9. The Western 
Eskimos, says Beechey, ‘ inhabit the north-west coast of America, from 60'^ 34' 
N. to 71'^ 24' N.’ Voy., vol. ii., p. 299. ‘Along the entire coast of America.* 
Armstrongs Nar., p. 191. 

The tribal subdivisions of the Eskimos are as follows: — At Coppermine 
River they are known by the name of Ndygeuktoomutes, ‘ deer-horns. ’ At the 
eastern outlet of the Mackenzie they are called Kittear. Between the Mac- 
kenzie River and Barter Reef they call themselves Kangmali-Innuin. The 
tribal name at Point Barrow is Nuicangmeun. * The Nuna-tan{pne~un inhabit 
the country traversed by the Nuuatok, a river which falls into Kotzebue 
Sound.’ lUchardson^s Pol. Peg. p. 300. From Cape Lisburn to Icy Cape the 
tribal appellation is Kitegues. * Deutsche Kartcn zeigen uns noch im Nord- 
west-Ende des russischen Nordamerika’s, in diescr so anders gewandten 
Kustenlinie, ndrdlich vom Kotzebue-8und: im wcstlicheii Theile des Kilsten- 
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landes, das sie West-Georgien nennen, vomCap Lisburn bis fiber das Eiscap; 
hinlaufend das Volk dei* Kitoguon.’ Buschmann^ Spurender Aztek. Sprache^ 
p. 713. ‘The tribes appear to be separated from each other by a neutral 
ground, across which small parties venture in the summer for barter.’ The 
Tusid, Tschuktschi, or Tchutsidf of the easternmost point of Asia, have also 
been referred to the opposite coast of America for their habitation. The 
Tschuktchi ‘ occupy the north-western coast of Eussian Asia, and the oppo- 
site shores of north-western America.’ Ludewig, Ah. Lang., p. 101. 

Thk Koniaoan nation occupies the shores of Bering Sea, from Kotzebue 
Sound to the Island of Kadiak, including n part of the Alaskan Penin- 
sula, and the Koniagan and Chugatschen Islands. The Koniagas proper in- 
habit Kadiak, and the contiguous islands. Buschmavn, Spiiren der Aztek. 
Sprache, p. 07(5. ‘ The Konaigi are inhabitants of the Isle of Kodiak.’ Prich- 
ard's Bcsm)'che.9, vol. v., p. 371. ‘ Die eigentlichen Konjagen oder Bewohner 

der Insel Kadjnk.’ JLdmbcrg, Ethn. Sldz., p. 4. ‘Zu den Ictztern rechnet 
man die Aleuten von Kadjack, deren Sprache von alien Kiistenbewohnern 
von der Tschiigatschen-Bay, bis an die Berings-Stnisso und sclbst weiter 
nocli die herschende ist.’ Batri 8tat. u. Ethn., p. 58. ‘From Iliainua Lake 
to the 159th degree of west longitude.* DalVs Alaska, p. 101. ‘La cote qui 
s’cHcnd depuis le golfe Kamischezkaja jusqu’au Nouveau-Cornouaille, est 
habitee i)ar cinq peuplades qui fonnent autant de grandes divisions territori- 
alcH dans les colonies de la Itussie Annhicaine. Leurs noms sont: Koniagi, 
Kenayzi, Tschugatsclii, Ugalachmiuti et Koliugi.’ Humboldt, Essai Pol., tom. 
i., p. 347. 

Thf^/Chugatsches inhabit the islands and shores of Prince William Sound. 
‘ Die Tchugatseben bewohnen die grossten Inscln der Bai Tschugatsk, wie 
Zukli, C/htagaluk u. a. und ziehen sich an der Sudkfiste der Halbinsel Kenai 
nach Westell bis zur Einfahrt in den Kenaischen Moerbusen.’ llolmberg, 
Ethn. Skiz., p. 4. ‘Die Tschugatsehen sind Ankommlinge von der Insel 
Kadjack, die wiihrend innerer Zwiadgkeiten von dort vertrieben, sich zu 
ihren jetzigen Wohiisitzen an den Ufern von Prince William’s Sound und 
gegen Westen bis zum Eingange von Cook’s Inlet hingewendet haben.’ Baer, 
Stat. u. Ethn., p. 110. ‘ Les Tschugatschi oceupent le pays qui s’eteiid depuis 
I’extremite septentrionalo de I’entree de Cook jusqu’a Test de la baie du 
prince Guillaume (golfe Tschugatskuja.)’ Humboldt, Essai Pol., tom. i., p. 
348. According to Latham, Eaiive Paces, p. 290, they are the most south- 
ern members of the family. The Tschiigazzi ‘ live between the Ugalyach- 
mutzi and the Kenuizi.’ Prichard's Researches, vol. v., p. 371. ‘ Occupy the 
shores and islands of Chugach Gulf, and the southwest coasts of the penin- 
sula of Kenai.’ DalVs Alaska, p. 401. Tschugatschi, ‘ Prince William Sound, 
and Cook’s Inlet.’ Ludewig, Ab. Lang., p. 191. Tchugatchih, * claim as their 
hereditary possessions the coast lying between Bristol Bay and Beering’s 
Straits.’ Richardson's Jour., vol. i., p. 364. 

The Agleymutes occupy the shores of Bristol Bay from the river Nushagak 
along the western coast of the Alaskan Peninsula, to latitude 56'^. ‘ Die Ag- 

legmjuten, von der Mfindung des Flusses Nuschagakh bis zum 57^^ oder 
an der Westkfiste der Halbinsel Aljaska; haben also die Ufer der Bristol-Bai 
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inne.’ llolmherg^ Etkn. Skis., p. 4. Dali calls them Oglemutes, and says 
that they inhabit * the north coast of Aliaska from the 159th degree of west 
longitude to the head of Bristol Bay, and along the north shore of that Bay 
to Point Etoliu. * Alaska, p. 405. Die Agolegmuten, an den Ansmiindungen 
der Fliisse Nnschagack nnd Nackueck, nngefahr 500 an der Zahl.’ Baer, Stal. 
u. Ethn., p. 121. 

The Kijataiginiites dwell upon the banks of the river Nushagak and along 
the coast westward to Cape Newenham. *Die Kijataignijuten wohuen an 
den Ufern des Fhisscs Nuschagakh, sowie seines Ncbendiisses Iligajakh.* 
Holmherg, Ethn, Shiz., p. 5. Dali saj's that they call themselves Nushergag- 
mnt, and ‘inhabit the coast near the mouth of the Nushergak River, nnd 
westward to Cape Newenham.* Alaska, p. 405. ‘Die Kijateu order Kijataig- 
milteii an den Fliissen Nnschagack nnd Ilgajack.’ Baer, Stat. u. Ethn., p. 121. 
‘Am FI. Nuschagak.’ Biischmann, Spuremler Aztek. Sprache, p. 760. 

The Agulmutes inhabit the coast between the rivers Kuskoquim and Kish- 
unak. ‘Die Aguljmjuten haben sowolil den Kiistcnstrich als das Inncre 
des Landes zwischon den Mundungen des Kuskokwim nnd des Kishnnakh 
inne.* llalmherg, Ethn, Skiz,, p. 5. ‘ This tribe extends from near Cape Avi- 

noflf nearly to Cape Romanzoff.’ iJaWs Alaska, p. 406. ‘Den Agulmiiten, 
am Flnsse Kwichliiwack.’ Baer, Slat, u, Ethn,, p. 122. ‘An der Kwickpak- 
Mund.* Buschnann, Spuren der Aztek, Sprache, p. 719. 

The Knskoqiiigmutes occupy the banks of Knskoqnim River nnd Bay. 
‘Die Knskokwigmjnten bewohnen die Ufer des Flnsses Kuskokmm von 
seiner Miindnng bis znr Ansiedelnng Kwygyschpninagnijut in der Nahe der 
Odinotschka Kalmakow.’ Holmherg, Ethn, Skiz,, j). 5. The Kuskwogmuts 
‘inhabit both shores of Knskoqnim Bay, and some little distance np that 
river.* DaWs Alaska, p. 405. ‘ Die Knskokwiiuer an dem Flnsse Kuskokwim 

nnd andern kleinen Zufllfissen desselben nnd an den Ufern der siidlich von 
diesem Flnsse gelegenen Seen.’ Baer, iStat, u, Ethn., p. 122. ‘Between the 
rivers Nushagak, llgujiik, Chulitua, and Kuskokwina, on the sea-shore.’ 
Ludgewig, Ah. Lang., p. 98. 

The Magemutes live between the rivers Kishunak and Kipunniak. ‘ Die 
Magmjuten oder Magngmjuten, zwischen den Fliissen Kisknnakh nnd Ki- 
punajakh.’ Holmherg, Ethn, Skiz,, p. 5. ‘These inhabit the vicinity of Capo 
Romanzoff and reach nearly to the Yukon-month.’ DalVs Alaska, p. 407. 

‘ Magimuten, am Flnsse Kyschunack.* Baer, Stat, u, Ethn., p. 122. ‘ Im S des 

Norton Bnsens.* Biischmann, Spuren der Aztek. Sprache, p. 766. 

The Kwichpagmutes, or inhabitants of the large river, dwell upon the Kwich- 
pak River, from the coast range to the Uallik. * Die Kwichpagmjuten, haben 
ihre Ansiedelungen am Kwickpakh vom Kiistengebirge an bis zum Neben- 
flusse Uallik.* Holmherg, Ethn. Skiz., p. 5. ‘ Kuwichpackmiiten, am Flusse 

Kuwichpack.* Baer, Stat. u, Ethn., p. 122. ‘Tlagga Silla, or little dogs, 
nearer to the mouth of the Yukon, and probably conterminous with the Es- 
kimo Kwichpak-ment.* Latham's Nat. Baces, p. 293. On Whymper's map 
are the Primoski, near the delta of the Yukon. 

The fKwichluagmutes dwell ni^oii the banks of the Kwichluak or Crooked 
River, an arm! of the Kwichpak. ‘ Die Kwichljuagmjuten an den Ufern eines 
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MUndungsarmes des Kwichpakh, der Kwichljuakh.* Ilolmberg, Ethn. Skiz., 
p. 5. ‘Inhabit the Kwikhpak Slough.* EaWs Alaska, p. 407. 

The Pashtoliks dwell upon the river Paahtolik. ‘ Die Faschtoligmjuten, 
an den Ufern des Pastolflusses.' Ilolmberg, Ethn, Skiz,, p. G. ‘ Puschtolig- 
iniiten, am Flusse Paschtol.’ Jiaer, Stat. u. Ethn., p. 122. Whymijer places 
them immediatelj'^ north of the delta of the Yukon. 

The Chimgmutes occupy the coast and islands south of the Unalaklik 
Eiver to Pashtolik Bay. ‘ Die Tschnagmjiiten, an den Ufern der Meerbusen 
Pastol und Schachtolik zwischen den Fliissen Pastol an Unalaklik.’ TZoZwi- 
berg, Ethn. Sh iz., p. 6. ‘Den Tschmigniiiten, gegen Norden von den Pasch- 
tuligmiiten und gegen Westen bis zuni Kap Rodney.’ liaer, Stat. n. Ethn., p. 
122. ‘ Am. sdl. Norton-Busen.’ Buschmann, Spurender Aztek. Sprache, p. 805. 

The Anlggmiites inhabit the shores of Golovnin Bay and the southern 
coast of the Kaviak peninsula. ‘Dio Anlygmjuten, an den Ufern der Bai 
Golownin nordlich voiii Nortonsunde.’ Ilolmberg, Ethn. Skiz., p. 6. ‘An- 
lygmuten, an der Golownin’schen Bai.’ Baer, Stat. u. Ethn., p. 122. ‘Ndl. 
vom Norton-Sund.’ Bii.^tihmann, Spiiren der Aztek, Sprache, p. 722. 

The Kaviaks inhabit the western i)ortion of the Kaviak peninsula. ‘Ad- 
jacent to Port Clarence and Behring Strait.’ Whym 2 Jer*s Alaska, p. 167. 
‘ Between Kotzebue and Norton Sounds.’ DalVs Alaska, p. 137. 

The Malemntes inhabit the coast at the mouth of the Unalaklik River, 
and northward along the shores of Norton Sound across the neck of the 
Kaviak Peninsula at Kotzebue Sound. ‘ Die Maleiginjutcn bewohnen die 
Kiiste des Nortonsundes vom Flusse Unalaklik an und gehen durch das In- 
ncre des Landes hinaiif bis zum Kotzebuesunde.’ Ilolmberg, Ethn. Skiz., p. 
6. ‘ From Norton Sound and Bay north of Shaktolik, and the neck of the 

Kaviak Peninsula to Selawik Lake.’ DalVs Alaska, p. 407. ‘Den Malimuten, 
nahc an den Ufern des Golfes Schaktulaek odor Schaktol.’ Ban', Stat, ii. Ethn,, 
p. 122. The Malemutcs ‘extend from the island of St. Michael to Golovin 
Sound.’ Whymper*s Alaska, p. 1G7. ‘Ndl. am Norton-Busen bis zum Kotze- 
bue Suiid.’ Buschmann, Spurni der Aztek. Spi'ache, p. 7G6. 

The Aleuts inhabit the islands of the Aleutian archipelago, and part 
of the peninsula of Alaska and the Island of Kadiak. They are divided into 
the Atkahs, who inhabit the western islands, and the Unalaskans or east- 
ern division. The tribal divisions inhabiting the various islands are as fol- 
lows; namely, on the Alaskan j)eninsula, three tribes to Avhich the Russians 
have given names — }^orshewskoje, Bjeljkowskojc, and Fawloic.skoje; on the 
island of Unga, the Ugnasiks; on the island of Unimak, the Sesaguks; the 
2 on Tigalda Island; the Avalaruiks on AYntixmili Island; on the Island 
of Akun, three tribes, which the Russians call Ariel jnowskoje, Rjdisduischmje, 
and Seredkinskoje; the Akutaiis on the Akutan Island; the Vnalgas on the 
Unalga Island; the Sidanaks on Spirkin Island; on the island of Unalashka, 
the lliUulluk, the Nguyuk, and seven tribes called by the Russians Natykin- 
skoje, Pestnjakoio-swoje, Wesseloicskoje, Maku,schinskoja, Eoschigimkoje, Tscher- 
noic-skoje, and Kalechinskoje', and on the island of Umnak the Tuliks. La- 
tham, Eat, Races, p. 201, assigns them to the Aleutian Isles. ‘Die Una- 
laschkaer oder Fuchs-Aleuten bewohnen die Gruppe der Fuchsinseln, den 
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Rudwcstlicbcn Tlicil cler Halbiusol Aljaska, iind die Inselpjuppe Schumaginsk. 
Die Atchaer oder Andrejanowscheii Alenten bewobnen die Andrejanowseben, 
die Ratten, und die Naben-Inseln der Aleuten-Kette.’ Holmhergy Ethn. Skiz.^ 
pp. 7, 8. Inhabit * tbe islands between Alyaska und Kamsebatka.’ Ludewig^ 
Ab. Lang., p. 4. 

The Thlinkeets, or Kolosches, ocenpy tbe islands and shores between 
Copper River and tbe river Nass. ‘ Die eigentlicben Tblinkitben (Bewohner 
des Archipels von den Purallelen des Flusses Nass bis zum St. Elius-berge).* 
llolmherg, Ethn. Skiz., p. 4. ‘ The Ealosh Indians seen at Sitka inhabit the 

coast between tbe Stekine and Cbilcat Rivers.’ Whymper's Alanka, p. 100. 
‘Kalocbes et Kiganis. Cotes et lies de rAmerifjne Rnsse.* Mofi'as, Eoeplor., 
tom. ii., p. 335. The ‘Kolosbians live upon the islands and coast from the 
latitude 50“’ 40' to tbe month of the Atna or Copper River.’ Ind. Aff. Uept., 
1800, p. 562. ‘From about GO^ to 45* N. Lat.. reaching therefore across the 
Russian frontier as far as the Columbia River.’ Miiller'tt Chips, vol. i., p. 334. 
‘At Sitka Bay and Norfolk Sound.* Ludemy, Ab. Ltnvi., p. OG. ‘Between 
Jacootat or Behring’s Bay, to the 57th degree of north latitude.’ Lisiansky^s 
Toy., p. ‘242. ‘Die Yelker eines grossen Theils der Nordwest-Kiiste vom 
America.’ Vatei', MilhridateH, vol. iii., pt. hi., p. 218. ‘ Les Koliugi habitent le 

pays montueux du Nouveau-Norfolk, et la partie septentrionale du Nouveau- 
Comouaille.* lluvdxtldt, Kssai Pal., tom. i., p. 340. 

The l'g(demes or Ugalukmutes, the northernmost Thlinkeet tribe, inhabit 
the coast from both banks of the mouth of Copper River, nearly to Mount 
St Elias. ‘About Mount Elias.’ Latham's Nat. Tlncfts, p. 2!)2. Adjacent to 
Behring Bay. Prichard's Bcsearches, vol. v., p. 370. ‘Die ITgalenzen, die 
im Winter eine Bucht des Festlandes, der kleincn Insel Kajak gegeniiber, 
bewohnen, zum Sommer aber ihre Wohnungspliitze an dem rechten Ufer des 
Kupfertlusses bei dessen Mundung aufschlugen.’ Holmherg, Ethn. Skiz., p. 
4. ‘Das Vorgebirge St. Elias, kann als die Granzscheide der Wohnsitze 
der See-Koloschen gegen Nordwest angesehn werden.’ liner, Stat. u. Ethn., 
p.06. ‘Les Ugalachmiuti s’etendent depuis le golfc du Prince Guillaume, 
jusquH la baie de Jakutat.’ Humboldt, Esmi Pol., tom. i., p. 348. ‘ Ugalenzen 

Oder Ugaljachmjuten. An der russ. Kiiste ndwstl. vom St. Elias Berg.’ Eusvh- 
niann, Spuren der Aziek. Sprache, p. 807. ‘ West of Cape St. Elias and near 

the island of Kadjak.’ Ludeicig, Ab. Lang., p. 104. 

The Yalcutnts ‘ occupy the coast from Mount Fairweather to Mount St. 
Elias.’ JJuiVs Alaska, p. 428. At ‘Behring Bay.’ Ind. Aff. Jtept., 18G0, p. 575. 

The Chilkat come next, and live on Lynn Canal and the Chilkat River. 
‘At Chilkaht Inlet.’ ‘At the head of Chatham Straits.’ Ind. Aff, liept., 
1869, pp. 535, 575. ‘Am Lynn’s-Canal, in mss. Nordumerika. liuschmann, 
Spuren der Aztek. Sprache, p. 73G. ‘ On Lynn’s Canal.’ Schoolcraft's Archives, 

vol. V., p. 489. A little to the northward of the Stakine-Koan. Dunn's Ore- 
gon, p. 288. 

The Jlomdds inhabit the eastern banks of Cross Sound. ‘ For a distance 
of sixty miles.’ ‘At Cross Sound reside the Whinegas. ’ ‘The Hnnnasor 
Hooneaks, who are scattered along the main land from Lynn Canal to Capo 
Spencer.* Ind. Aff. Kept., 1869, pp, 635, 662, 675. The Huna Cow tribe 
is situated on Cross Sound. Schoolcraft's Archives, vol. v., p. 489. 
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The Hoodsinoos ‘live near the head of Chatham Strait.* ‘ On Admiralty 
Island.’ ‘Rat tribes on Kyro and Kes^ano Islands.* Ind. Aff. Jiept., 18G9, 
pp. 335, 562, 575. ‘ Hootsinoo at Hoodsinoo or Hood Bay.* tSchoolcrafVs Arch- 
iveSf vol. V., p. 489. ‘Hoodsunlioo at Hood Bay.* Gallatin^ in Am. Aniiq. 
Soc. Tramfui., vol. ii., p. 302. ‘ Hoodsunhoo at Hood Bay.’ ‘ Eclikimo in 

Chatham’s Strait.’ Ludeucitj, Ab. Laiuj., p. 175. 

The Takoos dwell ‘ at the head of Takoo Inlet on the Takoo River. 
The Sundowns and Takos who live on the mainland from Port Houghton to 
the Tako River.’ Ind. Aff. liipt., 1869, pp. 536, 562. Tako and Samdan, Tako 
River. SchoolcrafVs Arch., vol. v., p. 489. 

The Auks Indians are at the mouth of the Tiikoo River and on Admiralty 
Island. ‘North of entrance Tako River.* ASc7w>oZcTrjf/<’.s 489. ‘The 

Ark and Eake on Prince Frederick’s Sound.’ Am. Aniiq. Soc. Transact., vol. 
ii., p. 302. 

The Kakas inhabit the shores of Frederick Sound and Kuprianoff Island. 

* The Kakus, or Kakes, who live on Kuprinoff Island, having their principal 
settlement near the northwestern side.* Ind. Aff. Jicpt.^ 1869, I3. 562. ‘The 
Ark and Kake on Prince Frederick’s Sound.* Am. Aniiq. Soc. Transact., vol. 
ii., p. 302. 

The Siikas occupy Baranoff Island. * They are divided into tribes or 
clans, of which one is called Ooquontans.* Jhischnaun, Pima Spr. u. d. Spr. 
der Koloschen, p. 377. ‘The tribe of the Wolf are called Coquontans.* Lisi- 
anskffs TV//., p. 242. ‘The Sitka-Koan,* or the i^eoide of Sitka. ‘This in- 
cludes the inhabitants of Sitka Bay, near New Archangel, and the neighbor- 
ing islands.’ DaWs Alaska, p. 412. Simi)son calls the people of Sitka ‘ Sitka- 
guouays.* Overland Jour., vol. i., j). 226. ‘The Sitkas or Indians on Baronoff 
Island.’ Ind. Aff'. Itept., 1869, pj). 535, 562. 

The Stikecn Indians inhabit the country drained by the Stikeen River. 
‘Do not penetrate far into the interior.* DalVs Alaska, p. 411. The Stikein 
tribe ‘live at the top of Clarence*H Straits, which run upwards of a hundred 
miles inland.’ Dunn's Oregon, p. 288. ‘At Stephens Passage.’ ‘The Stik- 
eens who live on the Stackino River and the islands near its mouth.* Ind. 
Aff. Dept., 1869, p. 562. ‘Stikeen Indians, Stikeen River, Sicknaahutty, 
Taeeteetan, Kaaskquntee, Kookatee, Naaneeaaghee, Talquatee, Kicksatee, 
Kuadgettee.’ Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. v., p. 489. The Secatquoiiays occupy 
the main land about the mouths of the Stikeen River, and also the neighboring 
islands. Simpson's Overland Journ., vol. i., p. 210. 

The Tungass, ‘ live on Tongas Island, and on the north side of Portland 
Channel.’ Ind. Aff. liept., 1869, p. 562. Southern entrance Clarence Strait. 
Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. v., p. 489. The Tongarscs or Tun Ghaase ‘are a 
small tribe, inhabiting the S.E. comer of Prince of Wales’s Archipelago.* 
ScouW, in Land. Geo. Soc. Jour., vol. xi., p. 218. ‘ Tungass, an der sdlst. russ. 

Kuste.* liuschmann, Spuren der Aziek. Sprache, p. 806. ‘Tunghase Indians 
of the south-eastern part of Prince of W/iles’s Archipelago.* Ludewig, Ah. 
Lang., p. 192. Tongas Indians, lat. 54'" 46' N. and long. 130'^ 35' W. DaU\s 
Alaska, p. 251. 

The Tinneh occupy the vast interior north of the fifty-fifth parallel, and 
\7eBt from Hudson Bay, approaching the Arctic and Pacific Coosts to within 
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from fifty to one hundred and fifty miles: at Prince William Sound, they 
even touch the seashore. Mackenzi#, Toy., p. cxvii., gives boundaries upon 
the basis of which Gallatin, Aniiq. Soc. Transact., vol. ii., p. 9, draws a 
line from the Mississippi to within one hundred miles of the Pacific at 52*' 
30^ and allots th(.‘m the northern inteiior to Eskimos lands. * Extend across 
the continent.* liichard.son's Jmr., vol. ii., j). 2. ‘Von der nordlichen Hud- 
sonsbai aus fast die gauze Breite dea Continents durchliiuft— im Norden und 
Nordwesten den 65ten Gradu. beiuahe die Gestade des Polarmeers erreieht.* 
Buschmami, Aihapask. SprachsL, p. 313. * The Athabascan area touches Hud- 
son’s Bay on the one side, the Pacific on the other.* Latham* s Comp. Phil., 
p. 388. ‘ Occupies the whole of the northern limits of North America, to- 
gether with the Eskimos.’ Ludciciq, Ah. Lang., p. 14. 

The Chepeicyans, or Athabascas proj^er, Mackenzie, Vop., p. cxvi., places be- 
tween N. latitude GO ^ and 65^, and W. longitude lOO'* and llO*’. ‘ Between the 
Athabasca and Great Slave Lakes and Churchill River.’ Franldin*s Nar., vol. 
i., p. ‘241. ‘ Frequent the Elk and Slave Rivers, and the country westward to 

Hay River.’ liichanhon*s Jour., vol. ii. p. 5. The Northern Indians occupy 
the territory immediately north of Fort Churchill, on the Western shore of 
Hudson Bay. ‘ From the fifty-ninth to the sixty-eighth degree of North lat- 
itude, and from East to West is upward of five hundred miles wide. Jf carnets 
Jour., p. 326; Martinis Brit, Col., vol. iii., p. 524. 

The Copper Indians occupy the territory on both sides of the Coppermine 
River south of the Eskimo lands, which border on the ocean at the mouth of 
the river. They arc called by the Athabascas 7*anlsaiohoUJ)inneh. Franklin*a 
Nar., vol. ii., 76; Oallatin, in Am, Aniiq. hoc. 'Transact., vol. ii., p. 19. 

The Horn 3tountain Indium ‘inhabit the country betwixt Great Bear Lake 
and the west end of Great Slave Lake.’ Franklin’s Nar., vol. ii., p. 82. 

The Beaver Indians ‘inhabit the lower part of Peace River.’ Harmon’s 
Jowr., p. 309. On Mackenzie’s map they are situated between Slave and 
Martin Lakes. ‘ Between the Peace River and the West branch of the Mac- 
kenzie.’ BichardsmTs Jour., vol. ii., p. 6. Edcha-wiawhoot-dinneh, Strong- 
bow, Beaver or Thick-wood Indians, W'ho frequent the Riviere aux Liards, or 
south branch of the Mackenzie River. Franklin’s Nar., vol. ii., 85. 

The Thlingchn-dinneh, or Dog-ribs, 'inhabit the country to the westward 
of the Copper Indians, as far as Mackenzie’s River.’ Franklin’s Aar., vol. ii., 
p. 80. Gallatin, in Am. Antiq. Soc. Transact., vol. ii., p. 19. ‘East from Mar- 
tin Lake to the Coppermine River. liichardson’s Jour., vol. ii., p. 3. At Fort 
Confidence, north of Great Bear Lake.’ Simpson’s Nar., p. 200. ‘Between 
Martin’s Lake and the Coppermine River.’ Ludewig, Ab, Lamp, p. 66. 

The Kawcho-dinneh, or Hare Indians, are 'immediately to the northward 
of the Dog-ribs on the north side of Bear Lake River.’ Franklin’s Nar., vol. 
ii., p. 83. They ' inhabit the banks of the Mackenzie, from Slave Lake 
downwards.’ Ilichardson’s Jour., vol. ii., p. 3. Between Bear Lake and 
Fort Good Hope. Simpson’s Nar., p. 98. On Mackenzie River, below Great 
Slave Lake, extending towards the Great Bear Lake. Gallatin, in Am. Antiq, 
Soc. Transact., vol. ii., p. 19. 

‘ To the eastward of the Dog-ribs are the Red-knives, named by their south- 
ern neighbors, the TardsauU’dtinm (Birch-rind people). They inhabit a 
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stripe of country running northwards from Great Slave Lake, and in breadth 
from the Great Fish River to the Coppermine.' Richardson* s Jovr., vol.ii. p. 4. 

The Ambawtawhooi Tinneh, or Sheep Indians, * inhabit the Rocky Mount- 
ains near the sources of the Dawhoot-dinneh River which flows into Mac- 
kenzie’s.' Franklin's Ndr., vol.‘ ii., j). 84. Further down the Mackenzie, 
near the 65^ parallel. Richardson's Jour., vol. ii., p. 7. 

The Sarsis, Circees, Cirie.s, Sarsi, Sorsi, Sussees, Sursees, or Surds, ‘live 
near the Rocky Mountains between the sources of the Athabasca and Sas- 
katchewan Rivers; are said to be likewise of the Tinnc stock.’ Richardson's 
Jour., vol. ii., p. 6. ‘Near the sources of one of the branches of the Saska- 
chawan. Gallatin, in Am. Antiq. Soc. Transact., vol. ii., p. 19. 

The Tsillawdawhoot Tinneh, or Brush-wood Indians, inhabit the upper 
branches of the Riviere aux Liards. Franklin's Nar., vol. ii., p. 87. On the 
River aux Liards (Poplar River). Gallatin, in Am. Antiq. Soc. 7'ransact., vol. 
ii., p. 19 

The Xaqailer, or Chin Indians, on Mackenzie’s map, latitude 52'^ 30' longi- 
tude 122^ to 125-*, ‘inhabit the country about 52'’ 30' N. L. to the southward 
of the Takalli, and thence extend south along Fraser’s River towards the 
Straits of Fuca.* Prichard's Researches, vol. v., p. 427. 

'fhe Slowicuss Tinneh on Mackenzie’s are next north-west from the Na- 
gailer. Vater places them at 52" 4'. ‘Noch naher der Kiisto um den 52'^ 4' 
wohnten die Slua-cuss-dinais d. i. Rothfisch-Miinner.’ Vater, Mithridates, vol. 
hi., pt. hi., p. 421. On the upper part of Frazers River Cox's Admi.\ p. 323, 

The Rocky Mountain Indians are a small tribe situated to the south-west 
of the Sheep Indians. Franklin's Nar., vol. ii., p. 85. ‘On the Uujigah or 
Peace River.’ Gallatin, in Am. Antiq. Soc. Transact., vol. ii., p. 19. On the 
upper tributaries of Peace River. Mackenzie's Voy., p, 163’. 

The Tacullies, or Carriers, inhabit New Caledonia from latitude 52° 30' to 
latitude 56'-'. ‘ A general name given to the native tribes of New-Caledonia.’ 

Morse's Report, p. 371. ‘All the natives of the Upper Fraser are called by 
the Hudson Bay Company, and indeed generally, “Porteurs,” or Carriers.’ 
Mayne's B. C., p. 298. ‘ Tokalis, Le Nord de la Nouvelle Caledonie.’ Mofras, 

Explor., tom. ii., p. 335. ‘Northern part of New Caledonia.’ Pickering's 
Races, in IT. S. Ex. Ex., vol. ix., p. 33. ‘ On the sources of Fraser’s River.' 
Jjudewig, Ab. Lawj., p, 178. ‘ Unter den Volkern des Tinne Stammes, welche 

das Land westlich von den Rocky Mountains bewohneii, nehmen die To- 
kuli (Wasservolk) oder Carriers den grossten Theil von Neu-Caledonien 
cin.* Buschmann, Atluipask. Sprachst., p. 152. ‘Greater part of New Caledo- 
nia. Richardson's Jour., vol. ii., p. 31. ‘Latitude of Queen Charlotte’s 
Island.’ Prwhard's Researches, vol. v., p. 427. ‘ From latitude 52° 30', where 
it borders on the country of the Shoushaps, to latitude 56°, including Simp- 
son’s River.’ Hale's Ethnog,, in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., p. 202. ‘ South of the 
Sicannis and Straits Lake.’ Harmon's Jour., p. 196. They ‘are divided into 
eleven clans, or minor tribes, whose names are—beginning at the south— as 
follows: the Taiitin, orTalkotin; the Tsilkotin or Chilcotin;. the Naskotin; 
the Thetliotin; the Tsatsiiotin; the Nulaautin; the Ntshaaiitiii; the Natliau- 
tin; the Nikozliautin; the Tatshiautin; and the Babine Indians.’ Hale's Eth- 
Vol. I. 10 
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nog.t in U. S. Ex, Ex,^ vol. vi., p. 202. * The principal tribes in the country 
north of the Columbia regions, are the Ghilcotins and the Talcotins.* Oreen- 
how*s Ilisi. Ogn.f p. 30 . The. Talcotins * occupy the territory above Fort Alexan- 
dria on Frazer River.' llazlitVs B, C„ p. 79. * Spend much of their time at 
Bellhoulii, in the Bentiuck Inlet.’ Mayne*s B, C„ p. 299. The Calkobins * in- 
habit New Caledonia, west of the mountains.* Be SmeVs Letters and Sketches^ 
p. 157. The Nateotetains inhabit the country lying directly west from Stuart 
Lake on either bank of the Nateotetain River. Jiarwon*s Jour,, p. 218* The 
Naskootains lie along Frazer River from Frazer Lake. Jd., p. 245. 

The Sicannis dwell in the Rocky Mountains between the Beaver Indians 
on the east, and the Tacullies and Atnas on the west and south. Id,, p. 190. 
They live east of the Tacullies in the Rocky Mountain. Hide's Ethuoif, in 
U. S, Ex, Ex., vol. vi., p. 202. ‘ On the Rocky Mountains near the Rapid 

Indians and West of them.’ Morse's Report, p. 371. 

The Kutchins are a large nation, extending from the Mackenzie River 
westward along the Yukon Valley to near the mouth of the river, with the 
Eskimos on one side and the Koltshanes on the other. Buschmaun, .Spami 
der Astek, Sprache, p. 713, places them on the sixty-fifth parallel of latitude, 
and from 130'^ to 150^ of longitude west from Greenwich. ‘ Das Volk vrohnt 
am Flusse Yukon oder Kwichpak und ilber ihm; es dehnt sich nach Rich- 
ardson’s Karte auf dem C5ten Parallelkreise aus vom 130-150^ W. L. v. Gr., 
und gehurt daher zur Halfte dem britischen und zur Hftlfte dem nissischeu 
Nordaraerika an.* They are located ‘immediately to the northward of the 
Hare Indians on both banks of Mackenzie’s River.’ Franklin's Nar,, vol. ii., 
p. 83. Gallatin, Am, Aniiq, Hoc, Tramact,, vol. ii., p. 83, places their north- 
ern boundary in latitude 27', To the west of the Mackenzie the Lou- 
cheux interpose between the Esquimaux ‘ and the Tinnc, and spread west- 
ward until they come into the neighborhood of the coast tribes of Beering’s 
Sea.’ Richardson's J( ur,, vol. i., p. 377. ‘The Kutchin may be said to in- 
habit the territory extending from the Mackenzie, at tho mouth of Peel's 
River, lat. G8®, long. 134°, to Norton's sound, living principally upon the 
banks of the Yoiicon and Porcupine Rivers, though several of the tribes are 
situated far inland, many days* journey from either river.* Jams, in Smithson- 
ian RepL, 186G, p. 320. ‘ They commence somewhere about the 65th degree of 

north latitude, and stretch westward from the Mackenzie to Behring’s straits.* 

* They are divided into many petty tribes, each having its own chief, as the Tatlit- 
Kutchin (Peel River Indians), Ta-Kuth-Kutchin ( Lapiene’s House Indians), 
Eutch-a-Kutchin (Youcan Indians), Touchon-ta-Kutchin (Wooded-country 
Indians), and many others/ Kirhy, in Smithsonian Rvpt,, 1864, pp. 417, 418. 

The Dcgothi-Kutchin, or Loucheux, Quarrellers, inhabit the west bank of 
the Mackenzie between the Hare Indians and Eskimos. The Loucheux are 
on the Mackenzie between the Arctic circle and the sea. Simpson's Nar., 
p. 103. 

The Vanta-Eutchin occupy ' the banks of the Porcupine, and the country 
to the north of it.* ‘ Vanta-kutshi (people of the lakes), 1 only find that 
they belong to the Porcupin£ River.* Latham's Nat, Races, p. 294. They 
‘ inhabit the territory north of the head- waters of the Porcupine, somewhat 
below Lapierre’s House.* Dali's Alaska, p. 430. 
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The Natche-Katohin, or Gens de Large, dwell to the * north of the Porcu- 
pine Bi ver . * * These extend on the north bank to the mouth of the Porcupine . ’ 
VaJVs Alaska, pp. 109, 430. « 

* Neyetse-Kutshi, (people of the open country), I only find that they be- 
long to the Porcupine river.* LathanVs Nat, Races, p. 294. Whymper's map 
calls them Bat Indians. 

‘ The Na-tsik-Kut-chin inhabit the high ridge of land between the Yukon 
ancLthe Arctic Sea.* llardlsty, in DalVs Alaska, p. 197. 

The Kukuth-Kutchin * occupy the country south of the head-waters of the 
Porcupine.* DaWs Alaska, p. 430. 

The Tutchone Kutchin, Gens de Foux, or crow people, dwell upon both 
sides of the Yukon about Fort Selkirk, above the Han Kutchin. ld„ pp. 
109, 429. 

* Tathzey-Kutshi, or people of the ramparts, the Gena du Fou of the French 
Canadians, are spread from the upper parts of the Peel and Porcupine Bivers, 
within the British territory, to the river of the Mountain-men, in the Bussian. 
The upper Yukon is therefore their occupancy. They fall info four bands : 
a, the Tratse-kutshi, or people of the fork of the river; h, the Kutsha-kutshi ; 
c., the Zekk-thaka (Ziunka-kutshi), people on this side, (or middle people;; 
and, d,, the Tanna-kutshi, or peoideof the bluffs.’ LaihanCsNat. Races, p. 293. 

The Han-Kutchin, An-Kutchin Gens de Bois, or wood people, inhabit the 
Yukon above Porcupine Biver. Whymper^s Alaska, p. 254. They are found 
on the Yukon next below the Crows, and above Fort Yukon. DalVs Alaska, 
p. 109. *Han-Kutchi residing at the sources of the Yukon.’ Richardson's 
Jour,, vol. i., p. 3i)C. 

* The Artez-Kutshi, or the tough (hard) people. The sixty-second parallel 
cuts through their country; so that they lie between the head- waters of the 
Yukon and the Pacific.’ Latham's Nat, Races, p. 293. See also Richardson's 
Jour,, vol. i., p. 397. 

The Kutcha-Kutchins, or Kot-k-Kutchin, ‘ are found in the country near 
the junction of the Porcupine and the Yukon.’ Dali's Alaska, ];>. 431. 

The Tenan-Kutchin, or Tananahs, Gens de Buttes, or people of the mount- 
ains, occupy an unexplored domain south-west of Fort Yukon. Their country 
is drained by the Tananah Biver. Doll's Alaska, p. 108. They are placed on 
Whymper’s map about twenty miles south of the Yukon, in longitude IfiP 
west from Greenwich. On Whymper’s map are placed: the Birch Indians, 
or Gens de Bouleau on the south bank of the Yukon at its junction with 
Porcupine Biver; the Gens de Milieu, on the north bank of the Yukon, in 
longitude 150'^; the Nuclukayettes on both banks in longitude 152°; and the 
Newicarguts, on the south bank between longitude 163° and 155°. 

The Kmviis occupy the peninsula of Kenai and the surrounding country. 
Ind. Aff, Rept,, 18G9, p. 662. * An den Uf em und den Umgebungen von Cook’s 
Inlet und umdie Seen Iliamnaund Kisshick. Raer, Stat, u, Ethn,, p. 103. 

The Unakatana Yunakakhotanas, live * on the Yukon between Koyukuk 
and Nuklukahyet.’ Doll's Alaska, p. 53. 

* Junakachotana, ein Stamm, welcher auf dem Flusse Jun-a-ka wohnt.’ 
Sagoskin, in Denkschr, der russ, geo. Oesell,, p. 324. ‘Die Junnakachotana, 
am Flusse Jukchana Oder Junna (so wird der obere Lauf des Kwichpakh 
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genannt) zwischen den Nebenflussen Nulato und Junnaka, so wie am untarn 
Laufe des letztgennnnten Flnsses/ Holmberfjf Ethn. Skiz.y p. G. 

, * Die Junnachotana bewohnen den obern Lauf des Jukchana Oder Jnnna 

von der Miindnng des Jiinnaka.' ITolntbergy Ethn. Skiz., p. 6. 

‘Die Jugelnuten haben ihre Ansiedelungen am Kwiclipakb, am Tschagel- 
juk und an der Mi'iiidung des Iniioka. Die Inkalicbljuaten, am obern Laufe 
des Iiinoka. Die Thljegoncliotana am Flusse Thljegon, der nach der Ver- 
inigung init dem Tatschegno den Innoka bildet. lIolwhn'<jy Eihn, Skxz.rVV* 
6, 7. ‘ They extend virtually from the confluence of the Co-Yukuk River to 

Nuchukayette at the junction of the Taiiana with the Yukon.’ ‘They also 
inhabit the banks of the Co-yukuk and other interior rivers.* Whymper*3 
Alaska^ p. 204. 

The Ingaliks inhabit the Yukon from Nulato south to below the Anvic 
River. See Whymjier'a Mnp. ‘ The tribe extends from the edge of the wooded 
district near the sea to and across the Yukon below Nulato, on the Y’ukon 
and its affluents to the head of the delta, and across the portage to the Kus- 
koquim River and its branches.* J)aW. a Alaska y p. 28. ‘Die Inkiliken, am' 
untern Laufe des Junna siidlich von Nulato.’ llolmbertjy Ethn. Skiz.y p. 6. 

‘ An dem ganzen Ittege wohnt der Stamm der Inkiliken, welcher zu dem 
Volk der Ttynai gehort.* Sagoskhiy in Dcnhschr. der ntss. geo. HeselLy p. 
341. ‘An den Fliissen Kwichpack, Kuskokwim und anderen ihnen zu- 
stromenden Flussen.* Racr, Stal, u. Ethn.y p. 120. ‘The Ingaliks living on 
the north side of the Yukon betw'een it and the Kaiyuh Mountains (knowm 
as Takaitsky to the Russians), bear the name of Kaiyuhkatana or “low'land 
people,** and the other branches of Ingaliks have similar names, wdiile pre- 
serving their general tribal name.' Dali’s Alaska, p. 53. On AVhjTnper’s map 
they are called T’kitskes and arc situated east of the Y’ukon in latitude 64'^ 
north. 

The Koltschanes occupy the territory inland between the sources of the 
Kuskoquim and Coi^per Rivers. ‘They extend ns far inland as the water- 
shed between the Copper-river and the Y^ikon.* iMtham's Nat. liaces, p. 
292. ‘Die Galzanen oder Koltschanen (d. h. ,Fremdlinge, in der Sprache 
der Athnaer) bew’ohnen das Innere des Landes z-vvischen den Quellflussen 
des Kuskokwim bis zu den ndrdlichen Zufliissen des Athnu oder Kupfer- 
stromes.* Holmberg, Ethn. Skiz., p. 7. ‘Diejenigcn Stamme, W’’elche die 
ndrdlichen und dstlichen, dem Atna zustromenden Fliisse und Fliisschen be- 
wohnen, ebeii so die noch weiter, jenseits der Gebirge lebenden, werden von 
den Atnuerii Koltstdiauen, d. h. Fremdlinge, genannt.* Eaevy Slat. u. Ethn., 
p. 101. ‘North of the river Atna.* Ludewifj, Ab. Lang., p. 9G. 

The Nehannes occupy the territory midway between Mount St. Elias and 
the Mackenzie River, from Fort Selkirk and the Stukine River. ‘ According 
to Mr. Isbister, range the country between the Russian settlements on the 
Stikine River and the Rocky Mountains.* Latham* s Nat. Races, p. 295. The 
Nohhannies live ‘upon the upper branches of the Riviere aux Liards.’ Frank- 
lin*s Nar.y vol. ii., p. 87. They ‘inhabit the angle between that branch and 
the great bend of the trunk of the river, and are neighbours of the Beaver 
Indians.* Richardson* s Jour., vol. ii. p. 6. The region which includes the 
Lewis, or Taheo, and Pelly Rivers, with the valley of the Ohilkaht River, is 
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occupied by tribes known to the Hudson Bay yoyagenrs as Nehannees. 
Those on the Felly and Macmillan rivers call themselves Affats-tena. Some 
of them near Liard's Biver call themselves Daho-tena or Acheto>tena, and 
others are called Sicannees by the voyageurs. Those near Francis Lake 
are known as Mauvais Monde, or Slave Indians. About Fort Selkirk they 
have been called Gens des Foux. 

The Kemi proper, or Kenai-tcna, or Thnaina, inhabit the peninsula of 
Eenai, the shores of Cook Inlet, and thence westerly across the Chigmit 
Mountains, nearly to the Kuskoquim Biver. They ‘inhabit the country near 
Cook's Inlet, and both shores of the Inlet as far south as Chugachik Bay.' 
DaWs Alaska^ p. 430. ‘ Die eigentlichcn Thnaina bewohiien die Halbinsel 

Kemii und ziehen sichvon da westlich fiber das Tschigmit-Gebirge zum Man- 
toschtano oder Tchalchukh, eiuem sudlichen Nebenflusse des Kuskok'wim.’ 
llolmberg, Eihn, Skiz., p. 7. ‘Dieses— an den Ufern und den Umgebungen 
von Cook's Inlet und um die Seen Iliamna und Kisshick lebende Volkgehdrt 
zu dem selben Stamiiie wie die Galzanen oder Koltschanen, Atnaer, und Ko- 
loschen.' JJaer, Stat. u. Kthn,^ p. 103. ‘Les Kenayzi habitent la cote oceiden- 
tale do I’entree de Cook ou du golfe Kenayskaja.* llumholdty Essai Pol., tom. 
i.. p. 348. ‘ The Indians of Cook's Inlet and adjacent waters are called “ Ka- 

nisky." They are settled along the shore of the inlet and on the east shore 
of the peninsula.' ‘East of Cook’s Inlet, in Prince William’s Sound, there 
are but few Indians, they are called “Nuchusk." ’ Lid. Aff. Rept.y 1869, 
p. 575. 

The Ainaa occupy the Atna or Copper Biver from near its mouth to near its 
source. ‘ At the mouth of the Copper Biver.* LathanCH Comp. Phil., vol. viii., 
p. 392. ‘ Die Athnaer, am Athna oder Kupferflusse. ' llolmhvnj, Ethn. Skiz., p. 7. 
‘ On the upper part of the Atna or Copper Biver are a little-known tribe of 
the above name [viz., Ah-tena]. They have been called Atnaer and Kolshina 
by the Bussians, and Yellow Knife or Nehauuee by the English. ' IMVs AUiska, 
p. 429. ‘ Diese kleiue, jetzt ungefahr aus 60 Familien bestehendo, Volker- 
schaft wohnt an den Ufern des Flusses Atna und nennt sich Atnaer.’ Baer, 
Stat. u. Ethn., p. 97. 
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COLUMBIANS. 


Habitat op the Columbian Group — Physical Geoobapht— Soubces of 
Food-Supply — Influence op Food and Climate— Four extreme Classes 

— HaIDAHS — THEIR HoME — PHYSICAL PECULIARI'nES— CLOTHING — SHEL- 
TER — Sustenance — Implements — Manufactures -t- Arts — Property — 
La'ws — Slavery — om en — C ustoms — Medicine — D k ath — The Nooteas 
— The Sound Nations — Th^ Chinooks— The Shushwaps— The Salish — 
The Sauaptins — Tribal Boundaries. 

The term Columbians, or, as Scouler^ and others have 
called them, Nootka-Columbiarus, is, in the absence of a 
native word, sulBciently characteristic to distinguish the 
aboriginal nations of north-western America between the 
forty-third and fifty-fifth parallels, from those of the other 
great divisions of tliis work. The Columbia River, which 
suggests the name of this group, and Nootka Sound on 
the western sl>ore of Yuncouver Island, were originally 
the chief centres of European settlement on the North- 
west Coast; and at an early period these names were 
compounded to designate the natives of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican pos.sessions on the Pacific, which lay between the 
discoveries of the Rus.sian8 on the north and those of 
the Spaniards on the soutli. As a simple name is al- 
ways preferable to a complex one, and as no more perti- 
nent name suggests itself than that of the great river 
which, with its tributaries, drains a large portion of this 

1 The Nootka-Columhians comprehend * the tribes inhabiting Quadra and 
Vancouver’s Island, and the adjacent inlets of the mainland, down to the 
Columbia Kiver, and perhaps as far S. as Umi)qua River and the northern 
part of New California.’ ticoukr, in Lend. Otog. iSoc, Jour., vol. xi., p. 221. 
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territory, I drop ‘Nootka’ and retain only the word 
‘Columbian.’* These nations have also been broadly 
denominated Flathoads, from a custom practiced more or 
less by many of their tribes, of compressing the cranium 
during infancy;’ although the only Indians in the whole 
area, tribally kno\^Ti as Flatheads, are those of the Salish 
family, who do not flatten the head at all. 

In describing, the Columbian nations it is necessary, 
as in the other divisions, to subdivide the group; arbi- 
trarily this may have been done in some instances, but 
as naturally as possible in all. Thus the people of Queen 
Charlotte Islands, and the adjacent coast for about a 
hundred miles inland, extending from 55® to 52® of north 
latitude, are called Haidahs from the predominant tribe 
of the islands. The occupants of Vancouver Island and 
the opposite main, with its labyrinth of inlets from 52® 
to 49®, I tenn Nbotkas. The Smnd Indians inhabit the 
region drained hy streams flowing into Puget Sound, and 
the adjacent shores of the strait and ocean ; the Chinooks 
occupy the banks of the Columbia from the Dalles to the 
sea, extending along the coast northward to Gray Har- 
bor,. and southward nearly to the Californian line. The 
interior of British Columbia, betw'een the Cascade and 
llocky Mountains, and south of the territory occupied by 
the Hyperborean Carriers, is peopled by the Shnshimps, 
the Kootenais, tuid the Okanagans. Between 49® and 47®, 


9 Gilbert Malcolm Sproat, a close observer and clear writer, thinks * this 
word Noolkah — no word at all — together with an imaginary word, Columbian, 
denoting a supposed original North American race— is absurdly used to de- 
note all the tnbes which inhabit the llocky Mountains and the western coast 
of North America, from California inclusively to the regions inhabited by the 
Esquimaux. In this great tract there are more tribes, differing totally in hm- 
guage and customs, than in any other portion of the American continent; 
and surely a better general name for them could bo found than this meaning- 
less and misapplied term Nooikah Columbian/ SproaVs Scenes, p. 315. Yet 
Mr Sprout sug^'ests no other name. It is quite possible that Cook, Voy. to 
the Pacific, vol.li., p. 288, misunderstood the native name of Nootka Sound. 
It is easy to criticise any name which might be adopted, and even if it were 
practicaole or desirable to change all meaningless and misapplied geograph- 
ical names, the same or greater objections might be raised against others, 
which necessity would require a writer to invent. 

^ Kane* 8 Wand,, p. 173; Macjie*s Vane, TsL, p. 441; Catlin*s N. Am, Ind,, 
vol. ii., p. 108; the name being given to the people between the region of the 
Columbia and 53" 30". 
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extending west from the Cascade to the Rocky Mountains, 
chiefly on the Columbia and Clarke Fork, is the Salish or 
Flathead family. The nations dwelling south of 47® and 
east of the Cascade range, on the Columbia, the lower Snake, 
and their tributary streams, may be (Milled Sahaptim, from 
the name of the Nez Perce tribes.* The great Shmhom 
family, extending south-east from the upper waters of the 
Columbia, and spreading out over nearly the whole of the 
Great Basin, although partially included in the Colum- 
bian limits, will be omitted in this, and included in the 
Californian Group, which follows. These divisions, as 
before stated, are gec^raphic rather than ethnc^aphic.® 
Many attempts have been made by practical ethnologists, 
to draw partition lines between these peoples according 
to race, all of which have proved signal failures, the best 
approximation to a scientific division being that of phil- 
ologists, the results of who.se researches arc given in the 
third volume of this series; but neither the latter divis- 
ion, nor that into coast and inland tribes — in many re- 
spects the most natural and clearly defined of all® — is 
adapted to my present purpose. In treating of the Co- 
lumbians, I will first take up the coast families, going 
from north to south, and afterward follow the same order 
with those east of the mountains. 

No little partiality was displayed by the Great Spirit 
of the Columbians in the apportionment of their dwell- 
ing-place. The Cas(Midc Mountains, running from north 
to south throughout their whole territory, make of it two 
distinct climatic divisions, both highly but unequally 
favored by nature. On the coast side — a strip which 


* The name Nez Perces, ‘pierced noses,* is usually pronounced as if En- 
glish, Xez Piir-ces, 

^ For particulars and authorities see Tbibal Boundabies at end of this 
chapter. 

* The Indian tribes of the North-western Coast may be divided into two 
groups, the Insular and the Inland, or those who inhabit the islands and 
adjacent shores of the mainland, and subsist almost entirely by fishing; and 
those who live in the interior and are partly hunters. This division is per- 
h(il)s arbitrary, or at least imperfect, as there are several tribes whose affini- 
ties with either group are obscure.* Scouler, in Lmid. Oeog, »Soc. Jour,, voL 
xi , p. 217. See Stevens, in Pac, K, H. liept., vol. i., pp. 147-8, and Maym'a 
Ji. V., p. 242. ‘ The best division is into coast and inland tribes.* Lord's 
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may be called one hundred and fifty miles wide and one 
thousand miles long — excessive cold is unknown, and 
the earth, warmed by Asiatic currents and watered by 
numerous mountain streams, is thickly wooded; noble 
forests are well stocked with game; a fertile soil yields a 
great variety of succulent roots and edible berries, which 
latter means of subsistence were lightly appreciated by the 
indolent inhabitants, by i^ason of the still more abund- 
ant and accessible food-supply afforded by the fish of 
ocean, channel, and stream. The sources of material for 
clothing were also bountiful far beyond the needs of the 
people. 

Passing the Cascade barrier, the climate and the face 
of the country change. Here we have a succession of 
plains or table-lands, rarely degenerating into deserts, 
with a good supply of grass and roots ; though generally 
without timber, except along the streams, until the 
heavily wooded western spurs of the Rocky Mountains 
are reached. The air having lost much of its moisture, 
affords but a scanty supply of rain, the warming and 
equalizing influence of the ocean stream is no longer felt, 
and the extremes of heat and cold are undergone accord- 
ing to latitude and season. Yet arc the dwellers in this 
land blessed above many other aboriginal peoples, in that 
game is plenty, and roots and insects are at hand in case 
the season’s hunt prove unsuccessful. 

Ethnologically, no well-defined line can be drawn to 
divide the people occupying these two widely different 
regions. Diverse as they certainly are in form, charac- 
ter, and customs, their environment, the climate, and their 
methods of seeking food may w'cll be siqqx)sed to have 
made them so. Not only do the pursuit of game in the 
interior and the taking of fish on the coast, develop 
clearly marked general peculiarities of character and life 
in the two divisions, but the same causes produce grades 
more or less distinct in each division. West of the Cas- 
cade range, the highest ]X)sition is held by the tribes who 
in their canoes pursue the whale upon the ocean, and in 
the efibrt to capture Leviatluui become themselves great 
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and daring as compared with the lowest order who live 
upon shell-fish and whatever nutritious substances may 
be cast by the tide upon the beach. Likewise in the in- 
terior, the extremes are found in the deer, bear, elk, and 
buffalo hunters, especially when horses are employed, and 
in the root anil insect eaters of the plains. Between ihese 
four extreme classes may be traced many intermediate 
grades of physical and intellectual development, due to 
necessity and the abilities exercised in the pursuit of game. 

The Columbians hitherto have been brought in much 
closer contact with the Avhites than the Hyperboreans, 
and the results of the association are known to all. The 
cruel treacheries and massacres by which nations have 
been thinned, and flickering remnants of once powerful 
tribes gathered on government reservations or reduced 
to a handful of beggars, dependent for a livelihood on 
charity, theft, or the wages of prostitution, form jin un- 
written chapter in the history of this region. That this 
process of duplicity was unnecessary as well as infa- 
mous, I shall not attempt to show, as the discussion of 
Indian policy forms no part of my present purpose. 
Whatever the cause, whether from an inhuman civilized 
policy, or the decrees of fate, it is evWent that the Co- 
lumbians, in common with all the aborigines of America, 
are doomed to extermination. Civilization and savagism 
will not coalesce, any more than light and darkness; and 
although it may be necessary that these things come, yet 
are those by Avhom they are unrighteously accomplished 
none the less culpable. 

Once more let it be understood that the time of which 
this volume speaks, was when the respective peoples were 
first known to Kuropeans. It was when, throughout 
this region of the Columbia, nature’s wild magnificence 
was yet fresh; primeval forests ilnprofaned; lakes, and 
rivers, and rolling plains unswept; it was when count- 
less villages dotted the luxuriant valleys; when from 
the warrior’s camp-fire the curling smoke never ceased 
to ascend, nor the sounds of song and dance to be heard; 
when bands of gaily dressed savages roamed over every 
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hill-side; when humanity unrestrained vied with bird 
and beast in the exercise of liberty absolute. This is 
no history; alas! they have none; it is but a sun-picture, 
and to be taken correctly must be taken quickly. Nor 
need we pause to look back through the dark vista of 
unwritten history, and speculate, who and what they are, 
nor for how many thousands of years they have been com- 
ing and going, counting the winters, the moons, and the 
sleeps ; chasing the wild game, basking in the sunshine, 
pursuing and being pursued, killing and being killed. 
All knowledge regarding them lies buried in an eternity 
of the past, as all knowledge of their successors remains 
folded in an eternity of the future. We came upon ■ 
them unawares, unbidden, and while we gazed they 
melted away. The infectious air of civilization pene- 
trated to the remotest comer of their solitudes. Their 
ignorant and credulous nature, unable to cope with the 
intellect of a superior nice, absorbed only its vices, yield- 
ing up .its own simplicity and nobleness for the white 
man’s diseases and death. 

In the Haidah family I include the nations occupying 
the coast and islands fram the southern extremity of 
Prince of Wales Archiijehigo to the Bentinck Arms in 
about 52®. Their territory is bounded on the north and 
east by the Thlinkeet and Carrier nations of the Hyper- 
boreans, and on the south by the Nootka family of the 
Columbians. Its chief nations, whose boundaries how- 
ever can rarely be fixed with precision, are the Massets, 
the SIddd&iats, and the Cunishuicas, of Queen Charlotte 
Islands; the Kaiyanies, of Prince of Wales Archipelago; 
the Chimsyans, about Fort Simpson, and on Chatham 
Sound ; the Nans and the Skeenm, on the rivers of the 
same names; the S^Mssas, on Pitt Archipelago and the 
shores of Gardner Channel ; and the Millbank Sound In- 
dians, including the HaiMms and the BeUacooias, the most 
southern of this family. These nations, the orthography 
of whose names is far from uniform , among difterent wri- 
ters, are still farther subdivided into numerous indefinite 
tribes, as specified at the end of this chapter. 
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The Haidah territory, stretching on the mainland three 
hundred miles in length, and in width somewhat over 
one hundred miles from the sea to the lofty Chilkoten 
Plain, is traversed throughout its length by the northern 
extension of the Cascade Range. In places its spurs and 
broken foot-hills touch the shore, and the very heart of 
the range is penetrated by innumerable inlets and chan- 
nels, into which pour short rapid streams from interior 
hill and plain. The country’', though hilly, is fertile 
and covered by an abundant growth of large, straight 
pines, cedar.s, and other forest trees. The forest abounds 
with game, the waters with fish. The climate is less se- 
vere than in the middle United States; and notwith- 
standing the high latitude of their home, the Haidahs 
have received no small share of nature’s gifts. Little 
has been explored, however, beyond the actual coast, 
and information concerning this nation, coming from a 
few sources only, is less complete than in the case of the 
more southern Nootkas. 

Favorable natural conditions have produced in the Hai- 
dahs a tall, comely, an^ well-formed race, not inferior to 
any in North-western America;^ the northern nations of 

7 * By far tlio best looking, most intelligent and energetic people on the 
N. W. Coast.’ Scouler, in Loud, Geotj, Soc, Jour.^ vol xi., p. 218^ Also ranked 


confcly, * were it not for the paint." * Some of the women have exceedingly 
handsome faces, and very symmetrical figures.* ’Impressed by the manly 
beauty and bodily propoi-tions of my islanders.’ Poolers Queen Charlotte /sl.t 
pp. 310, 311. Mackenzie found the coast people 'more corpulent and of 
letter ax^pearance than the inhabitants of the interior.’ Voy. pp. 322-3; 

see pp. 37U-1. 'The stature (at Burke’s Canal) was much more 

stout and robust than that of the Indians further south. The prominence 
of their countenances and the regularity of their features, resembled the 
northern Europeans. ’ Vancouver's Voy, vol.ii., p 262. A chief of 'gigantic 
X>erson, a stately air, a noble mien, a manly port, and all the characteristics 
of external dignity, with a symmetrical figure, and a perfect order of Euro- 
pean contour.’ iJunn's Oregon^ pp. 279, 261, ‘283, 285. Mayne says, their 
countenances are decidedly plainer ’ than the southern Indians. Ji. C'., p. 250. 
* A tall, well-formed people.’ JiendeVs Alex, Arch,, p. 29. 'No finer men. . . . 
can be found on the American Continent. ’ SproaVs Scenes, p. 23. In 55^, * Son 
bien corpulentos. ’ Crespi, in Doc, Hist, Mex,, s. iv., vol. vi., i). 646. ‘ The best 

looking Indians we had ever met.* ‘Much taller, and in every way superior 
to the Puget Sound tribes. The women are stouter than the men, but not so 
good-looking.’ Heed's Nar, 
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the family being generally superior, to the southern,® 
and having physical if not linguistic affinities with their 
Thlinkeet neighbors, rather than with the Nootkas. 
Their faces are broad, with high cheek bones;® the eyes 
small, generally black, though brown and gray with a 
reddish tinge have been observed among them.*® The 
few who have seen their faces free from paint pronounce 
their complexion light,** and instances of Albino charac- 
teristics are sometimes found.*® The hair is not uni- 
fonnly coarse and black, but often soft in texture, and of 
varying shades of brown, w'orii by some of the tribes cut 
close to the head.*® The board is usually plucked out 
Avith great care, but moustaches are raised sometimes as 
strong as those of Europeans;** indeed there seems to 


8 The Sebassas are * more active and enterprising than the Millbank 
tribes.’ J)ufin*s Oregon, p.‘273. The Haeeltzuk are * comparatively effeminate 
ill their appearance.’ Scouler, in Lond. Geog. Soc. Jtmr., vol. xi., p. 223. The 
Kyganies ‘consider themselves more civilised than the other tribes, whom 
they regard with feelings of contempt.’ hi., p. 211). The Chimsyans ‘are 
much more active and cleanly than the tribes to the south.’ Id., p. 220. *I 
have, as a rule, remarked that the physical iittributes of those tribes coming 
from the north, are suiierior to those of the dwellers in the south.’ Bandt- 
Lenuard^s Trav,, p. 40. 

8 J/<(c7i eime’a Voy., pp. 370-1, 322-3; Vancouver’s Voy., vol. ii., pp. 262, 
320; Jlak^s JCtlmog,, in u.'S. Ex. Ex.^ vol. vi., p. 197. ‘ Regular, and often fine 
features.’ BendeVs Alex. Arch., p. ‘29. 

^^Mackenzie’s Voy., jip. 309-10, 322-3, 370-1; Lord’s Nat., vol. i., p. 
220. ‘Opening of the eye long and nan-ow.’ Hale’s Ethnog., in U. S. Ex. 
Ex., vol. vi., p. 197. 

o ‘ .Had it not been for the filth, oil, and paint, with which, from their 
earliest infancy, they are besmeared from head to foot, there is great reason 
to believe that their colour would have differed but little from such of the 
labouring Kuropeans, as are constantly exposed to the inclemency and alter- 
ations of the weather.’ Vancouver’s Ve^y., vol. ii., p. 2G2. ‘ Between the olive 

and the copper.’ Mackenzie’s Voy., pp.‘370-l. ‘ Their complexion, when they 
are washed free from paint, is a's white as that of the people of the S. of Eu- 
rope.’ Scouler, in Lond. Geog. Soc. Jour., vol. xi., p. 21K. Skin ‘nearly as 
white as ours.’ Poole’s Q. Char, fsl., pp. 314-5. ‘ Of a remarkable light color.’ 

Bendel’s Alex. Arch., p. 29. ‘Fairer in complexion than the Vancouverians.’ 

Their young women’s skin.s are as clear and white as those of Englishwomen.* 
i<proat’s Scenes, pp. 23-4. ‘ Fair in comidexion, sometimes with ruddy cheeks. * 
Hale’s Ethnog., in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., p. 197. ‘De buen semblante, color 
bianco y bermejos.’ Crespi, in Doc. Hist. Mex., s. iv., vol. vi., p. 646. 

^2 Tolmie mentions several instances of the kind, and states that ‘ amongst 
the Hvdah or Queen Charlotte Island tribes, exist a family of coarse, red-haired, 
light-broAvn eyed, square-built people, short-sighted, and of fair complexion.’ 
Lord’s Nat., vol. ii., p^i. 229-30. 

Mackenzie’s Voy., pp. 322-3, 371; Vancouver’s Voy., vol. ii., p. 370; 
Dunn’s Oregon, p. 283; Poole’s Q. Char. Isl., p. 315. 

Scouler, in lAynd. Geoej. Soc. Jour., vol. xi., p. 218; Poole’s Q. Char. Isl., 
p. 74. ‘ What is very unusual among the aborigines of America, they have 
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be little authority for the old belief that the North- 
western American Indians were destitute of hair except 
on the head.“ Dr Scouler, comparing Chimsyah skulls 
with those of the Chinooks, who are among the best 
known of the north-western nations, finds that in a nat- 
ural state both have broad, high cheek-bones, with a re- 
ceding forehead, but the Chimsyan skull, between the 
parietal and temix)ral bones, is broader than that of the 
Chinook, its vei’tex Ijeing remarkably flat.“ Swollen and 
deformed legs are common from constantly doubling them 
under the b^y while sitting in the canoe. The teeth are 
frequently worn down to the gums with eating sanded 
salmon.” 

The Haidahs have no methods of distortion peculiar 
to themselves, by which they seek to improve their fine 
physique ; but the custom of flattening the head in in- 
fancy obtains in some of the southern nations of this 
family, as the Hailtzas and liellsicoolas,’® and the Thlin- 
keet lip-piece,, alresidy sufficiently described, is in use 
throughout a larger part of the whole territory. It was 
observed by Simpson as far south as Millbtank Sound, 
where it was highly useful as well as ornamental, afford- 
ing a firm hold for the fair fingers of the sex in their 
drunken fights. These ornaments, made of either wood, 
bone, or metal, are worn particularly large in Queen 


thick beards, which appear early in life.* Hale's Ethnog.f in U. S, Ex. Ex., vol. 
vi., p. 197. 

* After the age of puberty, their bodies, in their natural state, are cov- 
ered in the ^ame manner aa those of the EuropeaiiH. The men, indeed, 
esteem a beard very unbecoming, and take great pains to get lid of it, nor 
is there any ever to bo perceived on their faces, except when they grow old, 
and become inattentive to their appearance. Every crinous efflorescence on 
the other parts of the body is held unseemly by them, and both sexes employ 
much time in their extirpation. The Nawdowessies, and the remote nations, 
pluck them out with bent pieces of hard wood, formed into a kind of nippers; 
whilst those who have communication with Europeans procure from them 
wire, which they twist into a screw or worm; applying this to the part, they 
press the rings together, and with a sudden twitch draw out all the nairs that 
ore inclosed between them.’ Carver's Trav., p. 2*25. 

Scouler, in Lond. Geog. Soc. Jour., vol. xi., p. 220. 

17 Mackenzie's Voy., pp. 370-1 ; Lord's Nat., vol. ii., p. 2*26; Dunn’s Oregon, 
p. 287. 

w Lord's Nat., vol. ii., p. 232; Scotler, in Lond. Geog. Soc. Jour., vol. xi., 
pp. 218, 220, 223. * The most northern of these Flat-head tribes is the Haut- 
zuk.’ Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. ii., p. 325. 
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Charlotte Islands, where they seem to be not a mark of 
rank, but to be worn in common by all the women.** Be- 
sides the regular lip-piece, ornaments, various in shape 
and material, of shell, bone, wood, or metal, ai’e woni 
stuck in the lips, nose, and ears, apparently according to 
the caprice or taste of the wearer, the skin being some- 
times, though more rarely, tattooed to corresi^nd.** Both 
for ornament and as a protection against the weather, the 
skin is covered with a thick coat of paint, a bhick polish 
being a full dress uniform. Figures of birds and leasts, 
and a coat of grease are added in preparation for a feast, 
with fine down of duck or goose — a stylish coat of tar and 
feathers — sprinkled over the body as .an extra attraction.** 
When the severity of the weather in.akes .additional pro- 
tection desirable, a blanket, formerly woven by them- 
selves from dog’s hair, .and stained in v.aried colors, but. 
now mostly procured from Europeans, is thrown loosely 
over the shoulders. Chiefs, esjiecially in times of feasting, 
wear I’icher robes of skins,** The styles of dress and orna- 
ment adopted around the forts from contact with the whites 
need not be described. Among the more unusual arti- 
cles that have l)een noticed by travelers are, “a large hat, 
I’esembling the top of a small parasol, made of the twisted 
fibres of the roots of trees, with an ajDerture in the in- 
side, at the broader end” for the head, worn by a Se- 
bassa chief; and at Millbank Soimd, “masks set with 


Sim 2 ^son'H Overland Joui'n., vol. i., pp. 204, 233. ‘ This wooden ornament 
seems to be wore by all the sex indiscriminately, whereas at Norfolk Bound it 
is coniiued to those of superior rank.* Duron’s Voy., pp. 225, 208, with a cut. 
A piece of brass or copper is first put in, and ' this corrodes the lacerated 
parts, and by consuming the flesh gnidually increases the orifice.* Vancouver's 
Voy., vol.ii., pp. 270-80, 408. Scoulerf in Land. Geoy, Soc, Jour.^ vol. xi., p. 218; 
Lunn's Oreyon, j)]). 276, 279; Crespi, in Doc, Hist. Mex., s. iv , vol. vi., p. 651; 
Cornmillis* New Nldoradot p. 1U6; Collin's AT. Am. Ind,, vol. ii., p. 113, with 
plate. 

*0 Mayne's B. C., pp. 281-2; Poole's Q. Char. Is!., pp. 75, 311; BarreiULen- 
nard's Trav,, pp. 45-6; Dunn's Oregon, pp. 279, 285. 

Poole's <2< Char. Isl,, pp. 82, 106, 310, 322-3; Mayne's B. C., pp. 282, 
283; Dunn's Oi'egon, p. 251. 

Maym's B. C., p. 282; Damn's Oregon, pp. 251, 276, 291; Parkxr's Explor. 
Tour., p. 263; Poole's Q. Char. Isl., p. 3i0. ‘ The men habitually go naked, but 
when they go off on a journey they wear a blanket.* Heed's Nar, ‘Cuero 
de nutrias y lobo marino . . . sombreros de junco bieu tejidos con la copa 
puntiaguda.* Crespi, in Doc. Hist. Mex., s. iv., vol. vi., p. 646. 
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seals’ whiskers and feathers, which expand like a fan,” 
with secret springs to open the mouth and eyes.® Mac- 
kenzie and Vancouver, who were among the earliest vis- 
itors to this region, found fringed robes of bark-fibre, 
ornamented with fur and colored threads. A circular 
mat, with an oi^ening in the centre for the head, was 
woim as a protection from the rain ; and war garments 
consisted of several thicknesses of the strongest hides 
procurable, sometimes strengthened by strips of wood on 
the inside.® 

The Haidahs use as temporary dwellings, in their fre- 
quent summer excursions for Avar and the hunt, simple 
lodges of ix)les, covered, among the ixxjrer classes by ce- 
dar mats, and among the rich by skins. Their perma- 
nent villages are usually built in strong natural posi- 
tions, guarded b^'^ precipices, sometimes on rocks detached 
from the main land, but connected with it by a narrow 
platform. Their town houses are built of light logs, or 
of thick split planks, usually of sufficient size to accom- 
modate a large number of fiunilics. Poole mentions a 
house on Queen Charlotte Islands, Avhich formed a cube of 
fifty feet, ten feet of its height being dug in the ground, and 
which accommodated seven hundred Indians. The build- 
ings are often, however, raised above the ground on a 
platform sup[X)rted by posts, sometimes carved into hu- 
man or other figures. Some of these raised buildings 
seen by the earlier visitors were twenty-five or thirty 
feet from the ground, solidly and neatly constructed, an 
inclined log Avith notches serving as a ladder. The.se 
houses were found only in the southern part of the Hai- 


*3 Dunn's Oregon, pp. 253, 27G-7; CatHn's N, Am. Ind., vol. ii., p. 113. 

84 At Salmon Eiver, 52" 58', ‘their dress consists of a single robe tied 
over the shoulders, falling down behind, to the heels, and before, a little below 
the knees, with a deep fringe round the bottom. It is generally niade of the 
bark of the cedtir tree, ^^hic‘h they prepare as fine ns hemp; though some of 
these garments are interwoven with strips of the sea-otter skin, which give 
them the appearance of a fur on one side. Others have stripes of red and yel- 
low threads fancifully introduced towards the borders,’ Clothing is laid 
aside whenever convenient. ‘ The women wear a close fringe hanging doviii 
before them about two feet in length, and half as wide. When they sit down 
they draw this between their Mackenzie's Vuy., pj). 322-3, 371; Van- 

couver's Voy., vol. ii., pp. 280, 339. 
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dah territory. The fronts were generally painted with 
figures of men and animals. There were no windows or 
chimney ; the fioors were spread with cedar mats, on which 
the occupants slept in a circle round a central fire, whose 
smoke in its exit took its choice between the hole which 
served as a door and the wall-CKicks. On the south- 
eastern boundary of this territory, Mackenzie found in 
the villages large buildings of similar hut more careful 
construction, and with more elaborately carved posts, but 
they were not dwellings, being used probably for religious 
purposes.’® 

Although game is plentiful, the Haidahs are not a race 
of hunters, hut derive their food chiefly from the innu- 
merable multitude of fish and sea animals, which, each 


25 A house * erected on n platform, raised and supported near thirty feet 

from the ground by perpendicular spars of a very large size ; the whole occu- 
I)yiiig a space of about thirty-five by fifteen (yards), was covered in by a roof 
of boards lying nearly horizontal, and psxrallel to the platform; it seemed to 
be divided into three different liouses, or rather apartments, each having a 
separate access formed by a long tree in an inclined i^osition from the plat- 
form to the ground, with notches cut in it by way of stops, about a foot and 
a half asunder.’ vol. ii., p. 274. See also pp. 137, 207-8, 

272, 284. ‘Their summer and winter residences are built of split plank, 
similar to those of the Chenooks.’ ]*urher*s P^xplor. 'I'out', p. 203. ‘Ils habi- 
tent dans des logos de soixanto j>ieds de long, const mites avec des troncs do 
sapin et recouvertes d’ecorces d’arbres.’ Mofras^ isa’p'or., tom. ii., p. 337. 
‘Their houses are neatly constructed, standing in a row; Imving large im- 
ages, cut out of wood, resembling idols. The dwellings have all painted 
fronts, showing imitations of men and animals. Attached to their houses 
most of them have largo potatoe gardens.’ Dunn's Orequn, pi). 293-4. See 
also, pp. 251-2, 273-4, 290; Lord's Nat.^ vol. i., p. 89; vol, ii., pp. 253, 
255, with cuis on p. 255 and frontispiece. ‘Near the house of the chief I 
observed several oblong scpiares, of about twenty feet by eight. They were 
made of thick cedar boards, wliich were joined with so much neatness, that 
I at first thought they w- ere one piece. They were painted with hieroglyphics, 
and figun^s of difteVent animals,' probably for purposes of devotion, ns 

was ‘a large building in the middle of the village The ground-plot was 

fifty feet by forty-five; each end is formed by four stout posts, fixed pei*pcndic- 
ularly in the ground. The corner ones are iilain, and support a beam of the 
whole length, having three intermediate props on each side, but of a larger 
size, and eight or nine feet in height. The two centre posts, at each end, are 
two and a half feet in diameter, and carved into human figures, supiiortiug 
two ridge poles on their heads, twelve feet from the gi*ound. The figures at 
the upper part of this s(piare represent two persons, with their hands upon 
their knees, as if they supported the weight with pain and difficulty: the 
others opposite to them stand at their ease, with their hands resting on their 
hips Posts, poles, and figures, were painted red and black, but the sculp- 

ture of these people is superior to their painting.’ Mackenzie's Ko//., p. 331. 
See also pp. 307, 318, 3‘28-30, 339, 345; Poole's Q. Char, isZ., pp. Ill, 113-4; 
Heed's Nar.; Marchand, Voi/,, tom. ii., pp. 127-31. 

Vol. I. 11 
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variety in its season, fill the coast waters. Most of the 
coast tribes, and all who live inhind, kill the deer and 
other animals, particularly since the introduction of fire- 
arms, but it is generally the skin and not the flesh that 
is sought. Some tribes about the Bentinck channels, at 
the time of Mackenzie’s visit, would not taste flesh ex- 
cept from the sea, fnnn suiierstitious motives. Birds that 
burrow in the sand-banks are enticed out by the glare - 
of torches, and knocked down in large numbers with 
clubs. They are wasted without plucking or cleaning, 
the entrails being left in to improve the flavor. Potsxtoes, 
and small quantities of carrots and other vegetables, are 
now cultivated throughout this territory, the crop l)eing 
repeated until the soil is exhausted, when a new place is 
cleared. AV’^ild parsnips arc abundant on the banks of 
lakes and streams, and their tender tops, roasted, fur- 
nish a palatable food; berries and bulbs abound, and 
the inner tegument of some varieties of the pine and 
hemlock is dried in cakes and eaten with salmon-oil. 
The varieties of fish sent by nature to the deep inlets 
and streams for tlie Ilaidah’s food, are very numerous; 
their standard reliance for regidar supplies being the sal- 
mon, herring, eulacbon or candle-fish, round-fish, and 
halibut. Salmon are sjxiared; dipped up in scoop-nets; 
entangled in drag-nets managed between two canoes and 
forced by jxdes to the bottom ; intercepted in their pur- 
suit of smaller fish by gill-nets with coarse meshes, made 
of cords of native hemp, stretched across the entrance of 
the smaller inlets; and are caught in large wicker bask- 
ets, ifiaced at ojxsnings in weirs and embankments which 
are built across the rivers. The salmon fishery differs 
little in different jKirts of the Northwest. The candle- 
fish, so fat that in frying they melt almost completely 
into oil, and need only the insertion of a pith or bark 
wick to furnish an excellent lamp, are impaled on the 
sharp teeth of a rake, or comb. The handle of the rake 
is from six to eight feet long, and it is swept through 
the water by the Ilaidahs in their canoes by moon- 
light. Herring in immense numbers are taken in April 
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by similar rakes, as well as by dip-nets, a large part 
of the whole take being used for oil. Seals are speared 
in the water or shot ivhile on the rocks, and their flesh 
is esteemed a great delictvcy. Clams, cockles, and shell- 
fish are captured by squaws, such an employment be- 
ing beneath manly dignity. Fish, when caught, are 
delivered to the Avomen, whose duty it is to prepare 
them for winter u.se by drjdng. No salt is used, but the 
fi.sh are dried in the sun, or smoke-dried by being hung 
from the top of dwellings, then Avrapped in bark, or 
packed in rude bcoskets or chests, and stowed on high 
scaffolds out of the reiich of dogs and children. Salmon 
are opened, and the entrails, head, and biick-hone removed 
before drying. During the process of drying, sand is 
bloAA'u over tlie fish, and the teeth of the eater are often 
worn doAvn Ijy it nearly even Avith the gums. The spawn 
of salmon and herring is greatly esteemed, and besides 
that obtained from the fish caught, much is (Mjllected on 
pine boughs, Avhich are stuck in the mud until loaded 
Avith the eggs. This native caviare is dried for preser- 
vation, and is eaten prepared in various Avays; jxamded 
IxjtAA'een tAvo stones, and Iniaten Avith Avater into a creamy 
consistency; or l)oiled Avith sorrel and different berries, 
and moulded into cakes al)Out tAvelve inches square and 
one inch thick by means of AA'oodeii frames. After a 
suflicient supply of solid fixxi for the Avinter is secured, 
oil, the great heat-producing element of all northern 
tribes, is extracted from the additional catch, by Ixiiling 
the fish in Avooden ve.ssels, and skimming the grease from 
the Avater or squeezing it from the refu.se. The arms and 
brea.st of the Avomen are the natural press in Avhich the 
mass, wrapped in mats, is hugged ; the holloAv stalks of an 
abundant sea-w'eed furnish natural Ixjttles in Avhich the 
oil is preserved for use as a sauce, and into Avhich nearly 
everything is dipped before eating. When the stock of 
food is secured, it is rarely infringed upon until the 
winter sets in, but then such is the Indian appetite — ten 
fxjunds of flour in the pancake-form at a meal being 
nothing for the stomach of a Haidah, {According to Poole 
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— that whole tribes frequently suffer from hunger before 
spring.^ 

The Haidah weapons are spears from four to sixteen 
feet long, some with a movable head or barb, which comes 
off when the seal or whale is struck; bows and arrows; 
•hatchets of bone, horn, or iron, with which their planks 
are made ; and daggers. Both siiears and arrows are fre- 
quently ix)inted with iron, which, whether it found its 
way across the continent from the IIudson-Bay settle- 
ments, down the coast from the Russians, or Avas ob- 
hiined from wrecked vessels, AViis certainly used in Brit- 
ish Columbia for various purposes Ixjfore the coming of 
the Avhites. IJoavs are made of cedar, with sinew glued 
along one side. Poole states that before the introduc- 
tion of fire-anus, the Queen Charlotte Islanders had no 
weapon but a club. Brave as the Haidah warrior is 
admitted to be, open fair fight is unknown to him, and 
in true Indian style he resorts to night athicks, supe- 
rior nural)ers, and treiichery, to defeat his foe. Cut- 
ting oft’ the head as a trophy is pnicticed instead of 
scalping, but though unmercifully cruel to all sexes and 
ages in the heat of battle, prolonged torture of captives 
seems to be unknown. Treaties of jieace are arranged 
by delegations from the hostile tribes, following set forms, 
and the ceremonies terminate Avith a many days’ feast.'*’ 
Nets are made of native Avild hemp and of cedar-bark 
fibre ; hooks, of tAA’o pieces of Avood or Ixjnc fiistened to- 
gether at an obtuse angle ; boxes, troughs, and household 
dishes, of AA'Ood; ladles and spoons, of Avood, horn, and 
bone. Candle-fish, Avith a Avick of bark or pith, serve as 

2c On food of the Haidahs and the methods of procuring it, see Lord's 
Nat., vol. i., pp. 41, 152; Voy,, pp. ;100, 313-14, 319-21, 327, 333, 

339, 369-70; PooU's Clinr. I.sL, pp. 148, 284-5, 315-10; Vancoiive7''s Voy., 
vol. ‘^73; Daun's Oreijon, pp. 251, 267, 274, 290-1; Mofras, Rjcplor., tom. 
ii., p. 337 ; Pemberton's Vaiusouver Island, j). 23; Parker's Explor, Tour., p. 2G3; 
Heed's Nar. 

87 Vancouver's Voy., vol. ii., p. 339; Po tie's Q. ('har. hi., p. 316; Jlfac/rcn- 
zie's Voy., j). 372-3. ‘ Once I saw a party of Kaiganys of about two hundred 

men returning from war. The paddles of the warriors killed in the fight 
were lashed upright in their various seats, so that from a long distance the 
number of the fallen could be ascertained; and on each must of the canoes — 
and some of them had three — was stuck the head of a slain foe.’ BendeVs 
Alex. Arch., p. 30. 
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lamps; drinking vessels and pipes are carved with great 
skill from stone. The Haidahs arc noted for their skill 
in the construction of their various implements, particu- 
larly for sculptures in stone and ivory, in which they 
excel all the other tribes of Northern America.** 

The cedar-fibre and wild hemp were prepared for use 
by the women by beating on the rocks; they were then 
spun with a rude distsitf and spindle, and woven on a 
frame into the material for blankets, robes, and mats, 
or twisted by the men into strong and even cord, be- 

The Kaiganies * are noted for the beauty and size of their cedar canoes, 
and their skill in carving. Most of the stone pipes, inlaid with fragments of 
Haliotis or pearl shells, so common in ethnological collections, are their 
handiwork. Tlie slate quarry from which the stone is obtained is situated on 
Queen Cliarlottc’s Island.’ JJ<tWs AlasliU, p. 411. The (Uiimsyans *niake fig- 
ures ill stone dressed like Englishmen; plates and other utensils of civiliza- 
tion, ornamented pipe stems and heads, models of houses, stone tlutes, 
adorned Avith well-carved figures of animals. Their imitative skill is as 
noticeable as their dexterity in carving. ’ t^proaVft /Scenes, p. 317. The sup- 
porting posts of their probable temples were carved into liuman figures, and 
all painted red and black, ‘ but the sculpture of these people (52'’ 40') is supe- 
rior to their painting. ’ Muchmzie's Voy,, jip. 330-1 ; see pi>. 333-4. * One man 

(near Fort Simiison) known as the Arrowsmith of the north-east coast, had 
gone far beyond liis compeers, having prejiared very accurate charts of most 

f arts of the adjacent shores.’ Simpson's Overland Journ., vol. i., p. 207. * The 
iidians of the Northern Family are remarkable for their ingenuity and me- 
chanic.al dexterity in the construction of their canoes, houses, and different 
warlike or fishing implements. They construct drinking-vessels, tobacco- 
pilies, &c., from a soft argillaceous stfuic, and these articles are remarkable 
for the symmetry of their form, and the exceedingly elaborate and intricate 
figures which are carved upon them. With respect to carving and a faculty 
for imitation, the Queen Charlotte’s Islanders are ecpial to the most ingenious 
of the Polynesian Tribes.’ Scoukr, in I^ond, Geoy. Soc, Jour,, vol. xi., p. 218. 
‘ Like the Chinese, they imitate literally anything that is given them to do; 
so that if you give them a cracked gun-stock to copy, and do not warn them, 
they will in their manufacture repeat the blemish. Many of their slate-carv- 
ings are very good indeed, and their designs most curious.* Moyne's Ji, C., 
p. 278. See also, Jhuin's Oreyon, p. 233; Mofras, Kxplor., tom. ii., p. 337, 
and plate p. 387. The Skidagates ‘ showed me beautifully wrought articles 
of their own design and make, and amongst them some fiutes manufactured 

from an unctuous blue slate The two ends were inlaid with lead, giving 

the idea of a fine silver mounting. T\ro of the keys perfectly represented 

frogs in a sitting posture, the eyes being picked out with burnished lead It 

would have done credit to a European modeller.’ Poole's Q. Char. JsL, p. 258. 
‘ Their talent for carving has made them famous far beyond their own country. ' 
Bendel's Alex. Arch. , p. 29. A square wooden box, holding one or two bushels, 
is made from three pieces, the sides being from one piece so mitred as to 
bend at the corners without breaking. ‘During their performance of this 
character of labor, (carving, etc.) their superstitions will not allow any spec- 
tator of the operator’s work.* Heed's Kar.; Jnd. Life, p. 96. ‘ Of a very fine 
and hard slate they make cups, plates, pipes, little images, and various orna- 
ments, wrought with surprising elegance and taste.* Hale's Ethnoy., in U. 8, 
Ex. Kx., vol. vi., p. 197. ‘ Ils pcigneiit aussi avec le meme gout.* liossi, Souve- 
nirs, p. 298; Anderson, in Hist. Mag., vol. vii., pp. 74-5. 
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tween the hand and thigh. Strips of otter-skin, bird- 
feathers, and other materials, were also woven into the 
blankets. Dogs of a peculiar breed, now nearly extinct, 
were shorn each year, furnishing a long white hair, which, 
mixed with fine hemp and cedar, made the Ijest cloth. 
By dyeing the materials, regular colored patterns were 
produced, ciich tribe having had, it is said, a peculiar 
pattern by which its matting could Ik) distingui.shed. 
Since the coming of Euroiieans, blankets of native man- 
ufacture have almost cntii*ely disajjjKjared. I'he Bella- 
coolas made very neat baskets, called zeihisqua, as well 
as hats and water-tight ve.s.sels, all of fine cedar-roots. 
Each chief alx)ut Fort Simpson kept an artisan, whose 
business it was to repair canoes, make masks, etc.” 

The llaidah csinoes are dug out of cedar logs, and 
are sometimes sixty feet long, six and a half wide, 
and four and a half deep, siccommodating one hundred 
men. The prow and stern are raised, and often grace- 
fully curved like a swan’s neck, with a monster’s head 
at the extremity. Boats of the better class luive their 
.exteriors carved and painted, Avith the gunwale inlaid 
in some cases with otter-teeth. Each canoe is made of 
a single log, except the rai.sed extremities of the larger 
boats. They are impelled rapidly and safely over the 
often rough waters of the coast inlets, by shovel -shajKjd 
paddles, and when on shore, are piled up and covered 
with mats for protection against the I'ays of the sun. 
Since the coming of Europeans, sails have been added 
to the native boats, and other foreign features imitated.** 


29 Mackenzie's Voy., p. 338; Lord's ]Vdt., vol. i., p. 63; vol. ii., pp. 215-17, 
254, 258; JJunn's Oreyon, pp. 251, 253, 231, 233. ‘Tlii?y boil the oedtii* root 
UDtil it becomes pliiible to be worked by the hand and beaten with sticks, 
when they pick the fibres apart into threads. The waip is of a different ma- 
terial — sinew of the whale, or dried kelp-thread.’ Heed's Nar, ‘Petatitode 
vara en cuadro bicn vistoso, tejido de palma fina de dos colores bianco y negro 
gne tejido en cuudritos.’ Cresjn, in Doc. Jlist. Mex., o. iv., vol. vi., pp. 647, 

Poole's Q. Char, Isl., p. 269, and cuts on pp. 121, 291; Mackenzie's 
Voy.^ p. 335; Simpson's Overland doum., vol. i., p. 204; Vancouver's Voy.^ vol. 
ii., p. 303; Sutily Mexicam, Viarie, p. exxv; Lord's Nat., vol. i., p. 174; Heed's 
Nar.\ Callin' s K Am. Jnd., vol. ii., p. 113, with plate. The Bellabellahs 

‘promised to construct a steam-ship on the model of ours Some time after 

this rude steamer appeared. She was from 20 to 30 feet long, all in one 
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Rank and power depend greatly upon wealth, which 
consists of implements, wives, and slaves. Admission 
to alliance with medicine-men, whose influence is greatest 
in the tribe, cun only lie gained by sacriflee of private 
property. Befoi-e the disappearance of sea-otters from 
the Ilaidah waters, the skins of that animal formed the 
chief element of their trade and wealth; now the po- 
tatoes cultivated in some parts, and the various manu- 
factures of Queen Charlotte Islands, supjily their slight 
necessities. There is great rivalry among tlie islanders 
in sup])lying the triJjes on the main witli potatoes, fleets 
of forty or fifty canoes engaging ejU5h y(«ir in the trade 
from Queen Charlotte Islands. Fort Sirnjison is the great 
commercial rendezvous of the surrounding nations, who 
assemble from all directions in Sei)tember, to hold a fair, 
disclose of their goods, visit friends, fight enemies, feast, 
and dance. Thus continue trade and merry-making for 
several weeks. Large fleets of canoes f rom the north also 
visit Victoria each spring for trading purjxises.®^ 

Very little can lie said of the government of the Ilai- 
dahs in distinction from that of tlie other nations of the 
Northwest Coast. Among nearly all of them rank is nom- 
inally hereditary, for the most part by tlie female line, 
but really deiKJiids to a great extent on wealth and ability 
in war. h’emales often jiassess the right of chieftainship. 
In early intei-course with whites the chief traded for the 
whole tribe, subject, however, to the approval of the several 
fjimilies, ejich of Avhich seemed to form a kind of subordi- 
nate government by itself. In some parts the ^lower of the 

piece— a large tree hollowed out— resembling the model of our steamer. She 
wjis black, with painted ports; decked over; and had paddles painted red, 
and Indians under cover, to turn them round. The steersman was not seen. 
She was floated triumphantly, and went at the rate of throe miles an hour. 
They thought they had nearly como up to the point of external structure; 
but then the enginery baffled them; and this they thought they could imi- 
tjite in time, by perseverance, and the helping illumination of the Great 
Spirit.’ Dunn's Oreijon, p. 272. See also, p. 291. ‘A canoe easily distanced 
the champion boat of the American Navy, belonging to the man-of-war ^Sar- 
amc.* limdd's Alex. Arch.^ p. 29. 

Scouter, in Loud. Geog Soc. Jour., vol. xi., p. 219; B. 6'., pp. 

429, 437, 453; Simpson's Overland Jonrn., vol. i., p. 206; Lord's vol. i., 
p. 174; Anderson, in Hist. Maq., vol. vii., p. 74; Dunn's Orejon, pp. 279, 281-3, 
292; Sulil y Mexicanu, Viage, p. exxv. 
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chief seems absolute, and is wantonly exercised in the 
commission of the most cruel acts siccording to his pleas- 
ure. The c.xtensivc embankments and weirs found by 
Mackenzie', although their construction must have re- 
quired the sissociation of all the labor of the tribe, were 
completely under the chief’s control, and no one could 
fish Avithout his permission. The people seemed all equal, 
but strangers must obey the natives or leave the village. 
Crimes have no punishment by laAV ; murder is settled for 
with relatives of the victim, by death or by the payment of 
a large sum ; and sometir>ies general or notorious oftenders, 
esjxicially medicine-men, are put to death by an agree- 
ment among leading men.“* Slavery is universal, and as 
the life of the shu'c is of no value to the owner except as 
property, they ai’o treated Avith extreme cruelty. Slaves 
the northern tril)es pin-chase, kidnap, or capture in war 
from their southern neigidiors, Avho obtain them by like 
means from eai-Ji other, the course of the slave trafiic be- 
ing generally from south to north, and from the coast in- 
land.® 

Polygamy is CA-eryAvliere practiced, and the number of 
wives is regulated only by Avealth, girls being bought of 
parents at any price Avhich may lie agreed upon, and 
returned, and the price recoA’ered, AA'hen after a pro^Aer 
trial they are not satisfactory. The transfer of the 
presents or jn-ice to the bride’s parents is among some 
tribes accompanied by slight ceremonies noAvhere fully 
described. The marriage ceremonies at Millbank Sound 
are performed on a platform over the water, supported 
by canoes. W'hile jealousy is not entirely unknown, 
chastity appears to lie so, as women who can earn the 

32 Mackenzie-^ Voy.^ pp. 374-5; Tolmieand Anderson, in Lord\s Nat., vol. 

ii.y pp. 240-2, 235; Jl. C'., p. 420; iSimpson's Oi'crhind Joum., vol. i., 

p. 205; JJixon’s Voy., p. 2 l 7. ‘ There exists ariioiit' them a re^iiltir aristocracy.’ 

* The chiefs are always of iinqiicstionuhle hirth, and generally t‘ount among 
their ancestors men who were famous in battle and council.’ ‘The chief is 
regarded with all the reverence and respect which his rank, his birth, and 
his wealth can claim,’ but ‘his iiower is by no means unlimited.’ Jjende..'s 
Alex. Arch., p. 30. 

33 DnnrCs Orcyon, pp. 273-4, 283; Parker's Explor. Tour,, p. 263; PendeVs 
Alex. Arch., p. 30; Kane's Wand., p. 220, 
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greatest number of blankets win great admiration for 
themselves and high position for their husbands. Abor- 
tion and infanticide are not uncommon. Twin births 
are unusual, and the number of children is not large, al- 
though the age of bearing extends to forty or forty-six 
years. Women, except in the season of preparing the 
winter supply of fish, are occupied in household affairs 
.and the care of children, for whom they are not without 
some aflection, and whom they nurse often to the age of 
two or three years. Many families live together in one 
house, with droves of filthy dogs and children, all sleep- 
ing on mats round a central fire.** 

The Ilaidahs, like all Indians, are inveterate gamblers, 
the favorite game on Queen Charlotte Islands Ixiing odd 
and even, played with small round sticks, in which the 
game is won when one player has all the bunch of forty 
or fifty sticks originally Ijclonging to his oj^ponent. Far- 
ther south, and inland, some of the sticks are painted 
with red rings, and the player’s skill or luck consists 
in naming the number and marks of sticks previously 
wrapped by Ins .antagonist in grass. All have become 
fond of whisky since the coming of whites, but seem to 
have had no intoxicating drink before. At their annual 
trading fairs, .and on other occiusions, they are fond of 
visiting and entertaining friends with ceremonious inter- 
change of presents, a suit.able return Ijeing ex^jocted for 
each gift. At these reception feasts, men .and women 

34 < Polyfjamy is universal, re"ulute(l simply hy ilie facilities for subsist- 
ence.’ Andersiiu, in Lord's Lhd., v<»l. ii., j). 235. See pp. 231-5, and vol. i., 
pp. 8‘.)-y0. The women ‘ cohabit almost promiscuously with their own tribe 
thoujjh rarely w’ith other tribes.* Poole, spending the night with a chief, was 
given the place of honor, undt*r the same blanket with the chief’s daughter — 
and her father. Poole's Q. Char. IsL, j)p, 312-15, 115-1 (>, 155. ‘The Indiains 
are in general very jealous of their women.* Dixon's Voy.^ p. 225-G. ‘ Tons 

les individus d’line famillc couchent pele-mfele sur le sol plancheye de Thabi- 
tation.* Murclmnd, Voy., tom. ii., i>. 144. ‘ Soon after I had retired. . . .the chief 
paid me a visit to insist on my going to his bed-companion, and taking my 
place himself.* Mackemiv's Voy., p. 331. See pji. 300, 371-2. Parker's Px- 
plor. Tour,, p. 203. ‘On the weddingday they have a public feast, at which 
they dance and sing.* Dunn's Oregon, pp. 252-3, 289-00. ‘According to a 
custom of the Bellabollahs, the widow of the deceased is transferred to his 
brother’s harem.’ Simpson's Overland Journ., vol. i., p. 203-4. ‘The tempo- 
rary present of a wife is one of the greatest honours that can be shown there 
to a guest.’ Sproai's Seems, p, 95. 
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are seated on benches along opposite walls; at wedding 
feasts both sexes dance and sing together. In dancing, 
the bofly, head, and arms are thrown into various atti- 
tudes to keep time with the music, very little use being 
mtide of the legs. On Queen Charlotte Lslands the wom- 
en dance at feasts, while the men in a circle Ixiat time 
with sticks, the only instruments, except a kind of tam- 
bourine. For their dances they deck themselves in their 
best arrsiy, including plenty of birds’ down, which they 
delight to communicate to their partners in Ix>wihg, and 
which they also blow into the air at regular intervals, 
through a painted tube. Their songs are a simple and 
monotonous chant, with which they siccompany most of 
their dances and ceremonies, though Mackenzie heard 
among them some .soft, plaintive tones, not unlike church 
music, llie chiefs in winter give a partly theatrical, 
partly religious entertainment, in Avhich, alter prepara- 
tion behind a curtain, dressed in rich apparel and wear- 
ing mjisks, they ap[)ear on a stage and imitate different 
spirits for tlnj instruction of the hearers, who meanwhile 
keep up their songs.^ 

After the salmon season, fea.sting and conjuring are 
in order Tlie chief, Avhosc greatest authoritj' is in his 
character of conjurer, or tzeetmkih as he is tei’med in 
the Ilailtzuk tongue, pretends at this time to live alone 
in the forest, fsusting or eating grass, and while there is 
known as taumi)ih. When he returns, clad in bear-robe, 
chaplet, and red-bark collar, the crowd flies at his ap- 
proach, except a few brave sinrits, who Ijoldly present 
their naked anns, from Avhich he bites and swallows 
large mouthfuls. This, skillfully done, adds to the repu- 
tation of both biter and bitten, and is perhaps all the 
foundation that exists for the rejxirt that these people are 


35 ‘ The Queen Charlotte Islanders surpass any people that I ever saw in 
passionate addiction ’ to KaniUiug. FooWa Q, Char. Jsl., p. 318-20. See pp. 
186-87, 232-33. Afachemie's lo;/., pp. 288, 311. The Sebassas are great 
gamblers, and ‘resemble the C’hinooks in their games.* Dunn's Oregon^ pp. 
‘25-7, 252-9, 281-3, ‘293. ‘The Indian mode of dancing bears a strange 
resemblance to that in use among the Chinese.* Poole's Q. Char. Isl.^ p. 82. 
Lord's Aat., vol. ii., 258; Parker's Erplor. Tour, p. ‘2C3; Ind. Life, p. G3. 
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cannibals; althou"h Mr Duncan, speaking of the Chirn- 
syans in a loctility not definitely fixed, testifies to the 
tearing to pieces and actual devouring of the body of a 
murdercHl slave by naked bands of cannibal medicine- 
men. Only certain parties of the initiated practice this 
barbarism, others confining their tearing ceremony to 
the lK)dies of dogs.* 

None of the.se horrible orgies are practiced by the 
Queen Charlotte Islanders. The performances of the 
Ilaidah magicians, so far as they may differ from those of 
the Nootkas have not lieen clearly described by travelers. 
The magicians of Chatham Sound keep infernal .spirits 
shut up in a box away from the vulgar gaze, and jws- 
se.ss great jxiwer by reason of the implicit belief on the 
part of the iKX)ple, in their ability to charm away life. 
The dfx^tor, however, is not Ixjyond the reitch of a kins- 
man’s revenge, .and is sometimes murdered.*’ AVith their 
ceremonies and suixirstitions there seems to be mixed 
very little religion, as all their many fears have refer- 
ence to the jnesent life. Certain owls and squirrels are 
regarded with reverence, and used as charms; salmon 
must not be cut .across the grain, or the living fish will 
leave the river; the mysterious o^xirations with .a.stronom- 
ical and other Nuroixjan instruments alx)ut their rivers 
caused great fear that the li.shcrics would 1x3 ruined ; fogs 
are conjured away without the slightest suspicion of the 
sun’s agency.* Eurojx3an navigators they welcome by 
paddling their boats .sevenal times round the ship, mak- 
ing long ,six3eches, scattering birds’ down, and singing.* 

36 Scoukr, in. Land. Geoq. Soc. Jour., vol. xi., p. 223; Duncan^ in Maym's 
B. C., pp. 285-8, uiitl in Macfie'a Vane. pp. 434-7; White's Oreqon^ p. 
246; Simpson's Overland Journ., vol. i., p. 205; liuteliinqs' Cal. Maq.^ Nov. 1860, 
pp. 222-8; Ind. Life, p. 68; Heed's JV'ar.; Anderson i»i Hist. Maq,, vol. vii., 
p. 70. 

37 The Indiiins of Millbank Sound became exiispernted me, * and 

they gave me the name of “ Schloapes," i. o., ''stinqy:" and when near them, 
if I Hhould spit, they would run and try to take up the spittle in something; 
for, according as they afterwards informed me, they intended to give it to their 
doctor or magician; and he would charm my life away.’ Dunn's Oregon, pp. 
246-7. See pp. 270-80; Poole's Q. Char. Isl, pp. 320-1. 

39 Lord's u\at., vol. ii., pp. 32-4, 53-4; Dunn's Oregon, pp. 267, 274-5. 

3& Vancouver's Voy., vol. ii., pp. 385-0. 
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Orclin<ary presents, like tobacco or trinkets, are gladly re- 
ceived, but a written testimonial is most highly prized by 
the Ilaidabs, ivlio regard writing as a great and valuable 
mystery. They have absolutely no methods of recording 
events. Although living ^lo constantly on the water, I 
find no mention of their skill in swimming, while Poole 
states expressly that they have no knowledge of that 
art.** 

A'ery slight accounts are extant of the peculiar methods 
of curing diseases practiced b^’ the Haidahs. Their chief 
reliance, as in the case of all Indian tribes, is on the in- 
cantations aiid coujurings of their sorcerers, who claim 
supernatural powers of .seeing, hearing, and extracting 
disease, and are paid lil)erally when successful. Park, 
herbs, and various decoctions are used in slight sickness, 
but in serious cases little reliance is placed on them. To 
the bites of the sorcei’cr-chiels on the main, eagle-down 
is applied to stop the bleeding, after which a pine-gum 
plaster or sallal-bark is apjdied. On Queen Chaiiotte 
Islands, in a case of internal uneasiness, larg(> quantities 
of .sea- water are .swallowed,. 'shaken up, and ejected through 
the mouth for the purpose, as the natives say, of ‘ivashing 
them.selves inside out.’" 

Death is ascrilxjd to the ill will find malign influence 
of an enemy, find one .sus[)ected of causing the defith of 
a prominent individual, must mfike refuly to die. As 
a rule, the lx)die.s of the dead are burned, though ex- 
ceptions are noted in nearly every part of the territory. 
In the disj)osfil of the ashes and larger bones which 
remain unbumed, there seems to bo no fixed u.sfige. 
Encased in boxes, baskets, or canoes, or wrapped in 


Poole's Q. Char, IsL, pp. 109-10, 116; Anderson^ in Lord's Nat., vol. ii., 
p. 242. 

At about 52^ 40', between the Fraser River and the Pacific, Mackenzie 
observed the treatment of a man with ii bad ul(!er on his back. Tliey blew 
on him find whistled, pressed their fingt^rs on his stomach, put their fists into 
his mouth, and spouted water into his face. Then he was carried into the 
woods, laid down in a clear spot, and a fire was built against his back while 
the doctor scarified the ulcer with a blunt instrument. I’o?/., jip. 331-33; 
Dunn's Oregon, pp. 258, 284; Poole's Q. Char. Isl, pp. 316-18; Duncan, in 
Mayne's D. C., 289-91; Heed's Nar., in Olympia Wash, btand., May 16, 1868. 
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mats or bark, they are buried in or deposited on the 
ground, placed in a tree, on a platform, or hung from a 
polo. Articles of property are frequently deposited with 
the ashes, but not uniformly. Slaves’ bodies are simply 
thrown into the river or the sea. Mourning for the dead 
consists usually of cutting the hair and blackening anew 
the lace and neck for several months. Among the Kai- 
ganies, guests at the burning of the bodies are wont to 
lacerate themselves Avith knives and stones. A h'ibe 
visited by Mackenzie, ke])t their graves free from shrub- 
bery, a woman clearing that of her husband each time 
she passed. The Xass Indians paddle a dead chief, gaily 
dressed, round the coast villages.*'* 

The ITaidahs, compared with other North American 
Indians, may be called an intelligent, honest, and brave 
race, although not slow under European treatment to be- 
come drunkards, gamblers, and thieves. Acts of unpro- 
voked cruelty or treacliery are rare; missionaries have 
been someAvhat successful in the vicinity of Fort Simp- 
son, finding in civilized liquors their chief obstacle.*® 

^2 At Boca (Ic Quadra, Vancouver found ‘ a box about three feet square, and 
a foot and a half deep, in w hich w'oro the remains of a human skeleton, which 
aiipeared from tlu' confused situation of the bones, either to have been cut to 
pieces, or thrust with f?reat violence into this small space.’. . . . ‘ I was inclined 
to suiipose that this modt^ of clepositinj^ their dead is practised only in respect 
to certain persons of their society.’ Toy., vol. ii., p. 1151. At Cajic North- 
umberland, in 04-’ 45', ‘ was a kind of vault formed partly by the natural 
cavity of the rocks, and jiairtly l»y the rude artists of the country. It was 
lined' w’ith boards, and contaiined some fra*»ment8 of warlike implements, 
lyiiif' near a square box covered with mats aind very curiously corded down.’ 
id. , p. 370 ; ( 'orinntJlis* A'ca; Kl Dorado^ })p. lOG-7 . On Queen Charlotte Islands, 

‘ Ces monumens sont de deux especes: les premiers et les plus simples ne 
sont composes que d’lin seul pili*T d’environ dix jaieds d’elevation ct d’uii 
2)ied do diann'dre, sur le sommet duquol sont tixecs des planches formant un 
phiteau; et dans quelques-uns ce phiteau est supjiorte par deux piliers. Le 
corps, dejiose sur cetto pl.-ite-fornie, est recouvert de mousse ct de grosses 
I)icrres ’ . . . . ‘ Les mausolees de la secoiidc esj)e<‘e sont plus composes : quatre 
poteaux iilnntes en terre, ('t eleves de deux pieds seulement Jiu-dcssus du sol 
j)ortent un sjircoidiage travaille avec art, et hermetiquement clos.* Marcimnd^ 
Voy.^ tom. ii., pp. 135 0. ‘According to another account it apjiearcd that 
they actually bury their dead; and W'hcn another of the fainiily dies, the re- 
mains of the person w^ho was last interred, are taken from the grave and 
burned.* Mackenzie's Voy., p. 308. See also pj). 374, 205-98; Simpson's Over- 
land f/rmra., vol. i., jip. 203-4; Dunn's Orvyrni, pp.272, 27G, 280; Afayne's ii. C., 

. pp. 272, 293; Lord's Nat., vol. ii., p. ‘235; Afaefie's Vane. M., iip. 446-4.1; Dali's 
Alaska, p. 417. 

On the coast, at 52'^ 12', Vancouver found them ‘civil, good-humoured 
and friendly.’ At Cascade Canal, about 52^ 14', * in traffic they proved them- 
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The Xootkas, the second division of the Columbian 
group, are immediately south of the Haidah country; 
occupying Vancouver Island, and the coast of the main 
land, between the fifty-second and the forty-ninth paral- 
lels. The word njootJca is not found in any native dialect 
of the present day. Captain Cook, to whom we are in- 
debted for the tenn, probably misunderstood the name 
given by the natives to the region of Nootka Sound.** 

selves to be keen traders, but acted with the strictest honesty;’ at Point 
Hopkins ‘they all behaved very civilly and honestly;’ while further noi*th, at 
Observatory InU^t, ‘ in their countenances was expressed a degree of savage 
ferocity inlinitely surpassing any thing of the sort I had beforti observed, ’ 
presents being scornfully rejected. Key., vol. ii., pp. ‘2Sl, 303, 337. 

The Kitswinscolds on Skoeiia lliver ‘are represented as a very superior 
race, industrious, sober, cleanly, and peaceable.’ Tml. Aff\ 1809, p. 

503. The Chimsyans are fiercer and more unci\ilized than the Indians of 
the South. SproaVs NeTae.s*, p. 317. ‘Finer and fiercer men than the Indians 
of the South.’ d/fn/ac’s 1i. p. 250. ‘’Phey appear to be of a friendly dis- 
position, but tliey are subject to sudden gusts of passion, which are as quickly 
composed; and the transition is instantaneous, from violent irritation to 
the most tranquil demeanor. Of the many tribes .... whom 1 have seen, 
these appear to be the most susce|:tiblo of civilization.* MacLenzte's Voi/ , p. 
375, 322. At Stewart’s Lake the natives, whenever there is any advantage 
to be gained are just as readily tempted to betray eacli other as to dectdve 
the colonists. Mavjh's Vuvr.. isl., pp. 4CG-88, 458-59; Lord's Ab/., vol. i., 
p. 174. A Kygarnie clii(*f being asked to go to .\merica or England, refused 
to go where even chiefs were slaves — that is, had duties to ptjrform — while 
he at home was served by slaves and wives. The Sebassas ‘ are more active 
and enterprising than the Milbank tribes, but the greatest thieves and rob- 
bers on the coast.’ Dtirni’s Om/on, p. 287, ‘273. ‘All these visitors of Fort 
Simpson are turbulent and lienee. Their broils, which are invariably at- 
tended with bloodshed, generally arise from the most trivial causes.’ Aimp- 
son's Overlmd Jonrn., vol. i., j). 203. The Kygarnies ‘are very cleanly, fierce 
and daring.’ The islanders, ‘ when they visit the mainland, tliey are bold 
and treacherous, and ahvays ready for mischief.’ Scouler, in Loml. (Jeotf. Soc, 
Jour., vol. xi., p. 219. The Kygamies ‘ are a very fierce, treacherous race, and 
have not been improved by the rum and fire-arms sold to them.’ DulVs Alaska, 

p. 411. Queen Charlotte Islandc:;rs look upon white men as superior beings, 
but conceal the conviction. The Skidagates are the most intelligent race 
upon the islands. Wonderfully acute in r(‘ading character, yet clumsy in 
their owui dissimulation . . . . ‘ Not revengeful or blood-thirsty, except when 

smarting under injury or seeking to avert an imaginary wrong.’ ‘I never 

met with a really brave man among them.’ The Acoltas have ‘given more 
trouble to the Colonial Government than any other along the coast.’ Poole's 

q. Char. Isl., pp. 83, 151-2, 185-(1, ‘208, 214, 233, 235, ‘245, ‘257, ‘271-72, 289, 

309, 320-21. ‘ Of a cruel and treacherous disposition.’ JIale's Eihnofj., in U. *S. 
Ex. Ex., vol. vi., p. 197. They will stand up and fight Englishmen with their 
fists. Sprnat's Seems, p. 23. Intellectually superior to the Puget Sound 
tribes. Heed's Nar. ‘Mansos y de buena indole.’ Crespi, in Doc. libit. Mex., 
s. iv., vol. vi., p. 646. On Skeena Kiver, ‘the worst I have seen in all my 
travels.* Dotenie, in B. G. Papers, vol. iii., p. 73. * As rogues, where all are 

rogues,’ preeminence is awarded them. Anderson, in llht. May., vol. vii., 
pp. 74-5. 

44 ( On my arrival at this inlet. I had honoured it with the name of King 
George’s Sound; but I afterward found, that it is called Nootka by the na- 
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The first European settlement in this region was on the 
Bound, which thus became the central point of early En- 
glish and Spanish intercourse with the Northwest Coast; 
but it was soon abandoned, and no mission or trading 
post has since taken its plsice, so that no trilies of this 
family have been less known in later times than tliose 
on the west coast of Vancouver Ishand. The chief tribes 
of the N(X)tka family, or those on whose tribal existence, 
if not on the orthography of their names authors to some 
extent agree, are as follows.*® The Nitinats, Oknjoqiiots, 
and on the sounds of the same names along the 

west coast of A^aucouver Island; the QaackoUs and -A'e- 
tviUees,*'^ in the north ; the Cowichins, Ucktas, and Comvx, 
on the cast coast of A^aucouver and on the opposite main ; 
the Smthmlntuchs*^ , iu the interior of the island; the Chil- 
Sokvs, and Pidrheena, on the south end ; and the 
Kumitlums and 7’eets,^ on the lower Fraser River. These 
tribes difier but little in physical j)eculiarities, or manners 
and customs, but by their numerous dialects they have 
been classed in nations. No comprehensive or witisfac- 
tory names have, however, been applied to them as na- 
tional divisions.®" 


tives.* Cook's Voy, to Pac., vol. ii., p. 288. ‘No Aht Imlian of the present 
day ever heard of sii(?h a name as Nootkah, though most of them reeognize 
the other words in Cook 's account of their language.’ S 2 )roaVs Scenes, p. 315. 
Si)roat conjectures that the name may have come from Xoochee! Kaochee ! 
the Aht word for mountain. A large jAroportion of gcograiihical names origi- 
nate in like manner through accident. 

For full particulars see Tribal Boundaries at end of this chapter. 

40 * The Newatees, mentioned in many btioks, are not known on the west 
coast. Probably the Klali-oh-qiiahts are meant.’ SproaVs Scenes, p. 314. 

47 There are no Indians in the interior. Fitnviiliam's Evidence, in Ilud, 
B. Co., Bfpt. Spec. Com., 1857, p. 115. 

48 The same name is also applied to one of the Sound nations across the 
strait iu Washington. 

4‘J The Teets or Haitlins are called by the Tacullies, ‘ Sa-Chinco ’ strangers. 
Ander.son, in Hist. May., vol. vii., pp. 73-4. 

*0 Sproat’s division into nations, ‘almost as distinct as the nations of 
Europe ’ is into the Quoquoulth (Quackoll)or Fort llupert, in the north and 
north-east; the Kowitchan, or Tliongeith, on the east and south; Aht on the 
west coast; and Komux, a distinct tribe also on the cast of Vancouver. 
‘ These tribes of the Ahts are not confederated; and I have no other w'arrant 
for calling them a nation than the fact of their occupying adjacent tenitories, 
and having the same superstitions and language.’ SprmVs Scenes, pp. 18-19, 
«31l. Mayne makes by language four nations; the tirst including the Cow- 
itchen in the harbor and valley of the same name north of Victoria, with the 
Nanaimo and Kwantlum Indians about the mouth of the Fraser Eiver, and 
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Between the Nootka family and its fish-eating neigh- 
bors on the north and south, the line of distinction is 
not clearly marked, but the contrast is greater with the 
interior hunting tribes on the east. Since their first in- 
tercourse Avith whites, the Nootkas have constantly de- 
creased in numbers, and this not only in those parts 
where they have been brought iiito contact Avith traders 
and miners, but on the Avest coast, Avhere they haA'e re- 
tained in a measure their primitiA'o state. The sjivage 
fades before the superior nice, and immediate intercourse 
is not necessary to produce in natiA'c races those ‘baleful 
influences of civilization,’ Avhich like a pestilence arc 
Avafted from afar, as on the Avings of the Ai’ind.®^ 

The Nootkas are of le.ss than medium height, smaller 
than the Haidahs, but rather strongly built; .usually 
plump, but rarely corpulent their legs, like those of 


the Songhiea; the second comprising the Comonx, Nanoose, Nimpldsh, Qwaw- 
giiult, etc., on Vancouver, and the Squawniislit, Seeliolt, Chihoosc, Uck-tali, 
Maiua-lil-a-ciilla, etc., on the niaiii, and islands, between Nanaimo and Fort 
Rupert; the third and fourth groujis include the twenty-four w'est-coast tribes 
who speak two distinct languages, not iiaim'd. Vane, Jsl.f pp. 2111-51. 

Grant's division gives four languages on Vancouver, viz., the Quackoll, from 
Clayotpiot Sound north to C. Scott, and thence S. to Johnson’s Strait; the 
Cowitchin, from Johnson ’.s Strait to Sanetch Ann; the Tsclallum, or Clel- 
liim, from Sanctch to Soke, and on the opi)osito American shore; and the 
Macaw, from Patclieena to Clayoquot Sound. ‘ These four principal lan- 
guages . . are totally distinct from each other, both in sound, formation, 
and modes of expression.’ (V/a/d, in Loud. (Svofj, Snc. Jour., vol. xxvii., p. 295, 
Scouler attemijts no division into nations or languages. Land. O’eo. iSac. Jour.^ 
vol. xi., pp. 221, 224. Mofras singularly designates them as one nation of 
20, ()()() souls, under the name of OuaLich. Mu/nts^ Ejcjilor., tom. ii., p. 343. 
Recent investigations have shown a somewhat different relationshi]) of these 
languages, wliicli I shall give more particularly in a subsequent volume. 

See Sjnoat'a Sceiusj pp. 272-80, on the ‘ effects upon savages of inter- 
course with civilized men.’ * Hitherto, (1850) in Vaiicfuiver Island, the tribes 
who have principally been in intercourse w’ith the white man, have found it 
for their int« rest to keep up that intercourse in amity for the purposes of trade, 
and the white adventurers have been so few in number, that they have not 
at all interfered with the ordinary pursuits of the natives.’ Qraiitj in Lond. 
Oeog. *Soc. Jnur.^ vol. xxvii., j). 303. 

52 ‘ Muy robustos y bien ai^ersonados.* * De mediana estatura, excepto los 
Xefes cuya co^nileneia se haee notar.’ Sntil y MexicanUy VUuje^ pp. 55, 124. 
‘ The young princess was of low stature, very plump.’ Vanconvtr' h Voy.^ vol. i., 
p. 395. Macquilla, the chief was live feet eight inches, with square shoulders 
and muscular limbs; his son was live feet nine inches. Belch r's Voy., vol. i., 
pp. 110-12. The seaboard tribes have ‘ not much ijhysical strength.* Poole's 
Q. Chur. Jsl.t p. 73. jLa geiite dicen ser muy robusta.’ Perez^ Bel. del VUiye, 
MS., p. 20. ‘ Leur taille est inoyenne.’ Mofras, Explor., tom. ii., p. 313. ‘ In 
general, robust and w^ell proportioned.’ Means* Voy., p. 249. Under the com- 
mon stature, pretty full and plump, but not muscular— never corpulent, old 
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all the coast tribes, short, small, and frequently deformed, 
with large feet and ankles;'’* the fiice broad, round, and 
full, with the usual prominent cheek-bone, a low fore- 
head, flat nose, wide nostrils, small bhick eyes, round 
thickish-lipped mouth, tolerably even well-set teeth ; the 
whole forming a countenance rather didl sind expression- 
less, but frequently pleasant.®* The Nootka complexion, 

pt*oi)lc lean — short neck and clumsy hodj^; women nearly the same size as 
the men. tV>o/i’.s Voy. to Vm., vnl. ii., p]). 301-3, ‘Of smaller stature than 
the Northern Tribes; they are usually fatter and more muscular.’ Sconlev, in 
.hon<L b’eof/. Soc, Jour., vul. xi., p. *2*21. In the north, Jimoii" the Clayotpiols 
and Quack oils, men are often met of five feet ten inches find over; on the 
south coast the stature varies from five feet three inches to five feet six inches. 
(irant, in Loud. (huiy. Soc. Joar.t vol. xxvii., p. 207. ‘'flic men are in ^^en- 
cral from about five feet six to live f(*et eij'ht inches in lieij,dit; remarkably 
straight, of a f^ood form, robust and strim*'.’ Only one dwarf was sc*en. Jt ic- 
ilt\s jVfft'., pp. (iO-fil. The Klah-oh-(puihts are ‘ Jis a tribe physically the finest. 
Individuals may be found in all the tribes who reach a lieifjht "of live feet 
eleven inch(.‘S, and a weij^ht of IHO pounds, without much flesh on their 
bodies.’ I’ixtreme average height: men, live feet six inches, women, live feet 
one-fourth inch. ‘ Many of the nuui have woll-shapt^d forms ami limbs. Ntmo 
are corimleut.’ ‘The men generally have well-s(‘t, strong frames, and, if 
they had pluck and skill, could probably hold their own in a grapple with 
Englishmen of the same stature. Sproal's Semis, ])p. 22 3. ‘Rather abovo 
the middle stature, copper-colored and of an athletic make.’ Spnrk's Life of 
J^edyard, p. 71 ; rrichard\^ liesiarcIn.H, vol. v., p. 4 12. ‘ Spare muscular forms.’ 
Jiarnii-Lmnard's Trav.^ pp. 44; (.iordon's Hist, and Geuf. Meni., pn. 14-22. 

Limbs small, crooked, or ill-made; large feet; badly shaped, and pro- 
jecting ankles from sitting so mmdi on their hams and knees. CooL's Voy. 
to Pac., vol. ii., i)p. 301-3. ‘Their limbs, though stout and athletic, arc 
crooked and ill-sha[)ed.’ Jfeairs' l o//., p. 250. ‘11s out les membres infe- 

rieures legerenient anpies, les chevilles tres-saillant(’s, et la pointe des jneds 
tournee en dedans, ditformite qui provient dc la maniero dont ils sont assis 
dans Icurs caiiots.’ Mifras, Explor., tom. ii., pp. 313-4. ‘Stunted, and move 
with a lazy waddling gait.’ MaefiPs Vane. Isl.^ p. 428. ‘ Skeleton shanks. . . . 

not much physical strength bow-legged— defects common to the seaboard 

tribes.’ Poole's Q. Ghar. Isl., pp. 73-4. All the females of the Northwest 
Coast are very short-limbed. ‘ Karo cs el quo no tiene muy salientcs los to- 
billos y las puntas de los ])ies inclinadas haeia deiitro. . . .y una espeeie do 
entumecimiento que se ndvierte, particularmente eii las mugeres.’ Sutil y 
Mtxicana, Vuu/Cj pj). 124, 30, 62-3. They have great strength in the fingers. 
SproaPs Scenes, p. 33. Women, short-limbed, and too in. Id., p. 22; Mayne's 
B. 0., piJ. 282-3. ‘The limbs of both sexes are ill-formed, and the toes 
turned inwards.’ ‘The legs of the women, especially those of the slaves, 
are often swollen ns if oedcinatous, so that the leg appears of an uniform 
thickness from the ankle to the calf,’ from wearing a garter. Scouler, in Lond. 
Geoy. Soc. Jour., vol. xi., p. 221. 

M ‘The different Aht tribes vary in idiysiognomy somewhat— faces of the 
Chinese and Hiianish types may be seen.’ ‘The face of the Ahts is rather 
broad and fiat; the mouth and lips of both men and women are large, though 
to this there are exceptions, and the cheekbones arc broad but not high. 
The skull is fairly shaped, the eyes small and long, deep set, in colour a 
lustreless inexpressive black, or very dark hazel, none being blue, gi*ey, or 

brown One occasionally sees an Indian with eyes distinctly Chinese. The 

nose. . . .in some instances is remarkably well-shaped.’ ‘ The teeth are reg- 
Vol. I. 12 
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SO far as grease and paint have allowed travelers to ob- 
serve it, is decidedly light, but apparently a shade darker 
than that of the Ilaidah family.’® The hair, woni long, 

iilar, but stumpy, aud are deficient in enamel at the points,* perhaps from 
eating sanded salmon. i<proiit's ticems, jip. 19, 27. ‘Their faces are large 
and full, their cheeks high and prominent, with small black eyes; their noses 
are broad and flat; their lips thick, and they have generally very fine teeth, 
and of the most brilliant whiteness.* Mmrta* lb//., pp. 219 -50; liarrdULen- 
nard'fi Ti’ur.^ p. 44. ‘ La fisonomia de estos (Nitinats) era diflferente do la de 

los habitantes de Nutka : teiiian el craneo de figura natural, los ojos chicos 
muy proximos, cnrgaidos los parpados.’ Many have a languid look, but few 
a stupid appearance. JSvtH y Mexicana^ PP- ^^0, 62-3, 124. ‘Dull 

and iiiexprt'ssive eye.* ‘ Unpreposses.sing and stupid countenances.* Poolers 
Q. Char, Jsl.^ pp. 74, 80. The Wickiniiinish have ‘a much less open and 
pleasing expression of countenance ’ than the Klaizzarts. The New'chemass 
‘vvcre the most savage looking and ugly men that I ever sjxw.’ ‘TTie shape 
of the face is oval; the features are tolerably regular, the lips being thin and 
the teeth very white and even: their eyes are black but rather small, and the 
nose pretty well lormetl, being neither flat nor vca-y proniineiit.* The w'omen 
‘arc in general very w(‘ll-lonking, and some quite handsome.’ Jeicitt’s Aar.^ 
pp. 76, 77, 61. ‘ Features that would have attracted notice for their delicacy 

and beauty, in those parts of the world wlu re the qualities of the human 
form are best understood.’ Mvnres* Ko//., p. 250. Face round and full, some- 
times broad, with i)romiuent cheek-bones falling in bi tw een the temples, 

the nose flattening at the base, wdde nostrils and a rounded ixunt. . . .forehead 
low; <‘yes small, black and languishing; mouth round, with large, round, 
thickish lips; teeth tolerably equal and well-set, but not very white. Ite- 
markable sanu'ness, a dull phlegmatic want of ex]U’eKsion; no i)retensions to 
beauty among the w'omen. Cook's Fo.y. to Pao., vol. ii., pp. 301-2. See por- 
traits of Kootkas in Belcher's Voy., vol. i.,]). 108; Cook's Atlas, pi. 38-9; tixilil 
y Mexlcana, VUKje^ Atlas; Whymper's Alaska^ j). 75. ‘ Jiong nose, high check 

bones, large ugly mouth, very long eyes, and forelu'ads villainously low\* 
‘Thew’omen of Vancouver Island have seldom or ever good features; they 
are almost invariably pug-nosed; they have however, frequently a pleasing 
expression, and there is no lack of intelligence in their dark hazel c*yes.’ Uraxdy 
in Land. Ceoij. Snc. Jour.j vol. xxvii., pp. 297 8. ‘Though without any pre- 
tensions to beauty, could not be considered as disagi’ceable.* Vancouver's Voy.^ 
vol. i., p. 395. ‘Have the common facial characteristics of low foreheads, 
high cheek-bones, aquiline noses, and large mouths.’ ‘Among some of the 
tribes pretty women may be seen.* Mayne's B. C., p. 277. 

65 ‘Her skin was clean, and being nearly wdi it e, ’ etc. \''ancoxiver's Voy,^ 
vol. i., p. 395. ‘Ileddish brown, like that of a dirty cop])er kettle.’ Some, 
when washed, have ‘almost a floiid cmnplexion.’ Crania in Land. Geoy, Soc. 
Joitr.y vol. xxvii., pp. 297, 299. ‘ Browui, somew'hat inclining to a copper 

cast.’ The w’omen are much whiter, ‘many of them not being darker 
than those in some of the Southern pai-ts of Eiii-ope.’ The Newchemass 
are much darker than the other tribes. Jevcitl's Aar.^ pp. 61, 77. ‘Their 
complexion, though light, has more of a copper hue * than that of the Hai- 
dahs. Scoakr^ in Loud. Geoff. t<oc. Jour,, vol. xi., p. 221. Skin wdiite, wdth 
the clear complexion of Europe.* Meares* Voy., p. 250. The color hard to 
tell on ’account of the paint, but in a few cases ‘the whiteness of the skin 
appeared almost to equal that of Europeans; though rather of that pale eflfete 

cast of our southern nations Their children. . . .also equalled ours in 

whiteness.* Cook's Voy, to Pac., vol. ii., p. ;10J. ‘Their complexion is a 
dull brown,* darker than the Haidahs. ‘Cook and Meares probably men- 
tioned exce])tional cases.’ Sprout's Scenes, pp. 23-4. ‘ Tan blancos como cl 

mejor Espanol.* Perez, Bel, del Viaye, MS. p. 20. ‘For lo que se puede in- 
ferir del (color) de los ninos, parece menos obscuro que el de los Mexicanos,’ 
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is as a rule black or dark brown, coarse, and straight, 
though instances are not wanting where all these quali- 
ties are reversed.'^® The beard is carefully plucked out 
by the young men, and this ojx^ration, repeated for gen- 
erations, lijis rendered the beard naturally thin. Old 
men often allow it to grow on the chin and upper lip. 

To cut the hair short is to the Nootka a disgrace. 
Worn at full length, evened at the ends, and sometimes 
cut straight .across the forehead, it is either allowed to 
hang loosely from under a band of cloth or fillet of bark, 
or is tied in a knot on the crown. On IVill-dress occa- 
sions the top-knot is secured with a green bough, and 
after being well saturated Avith Avhale-gre.ase, the hair is 
jx)wdered plentifully with Avhite feathers, which arc re- 
garded as the crowning ornament for manly dignity in all 
these regions. Both sexes, ))ut ]).articidarly the women, 
take great pains Avith the hair, carefully combing and 
plaiting their long tresses, fashioning tasteful head-dresses 
of bark-fibre, decked Avith beads and shells, attaching 


Imt judginpf by the chiefs’ daughters they are wholly white. Sut’d y Mf^xicantt^ 
Vuiye, p. 125. *A dark, swarthy copper-coloured ligure.’ Lord's AV/<., vol. 
i., p. 143. They * have lighter comidexions than other siborigines of America.’ 
(treodiifw's Jlist. Oyn.t p. 115. ‘ Sallow complexion, verging towards copper 

colour.’ Barrett- Lennard's Trav., pp. 44-G. Copper-coloured. Spark's Life 
of Jjedyardf p. 71. 

•"'G ‘ The hair of the natives is never shaven from the head. It is black or 
dark brown, without gloss, coarse and lank, but not scanty, worn long. ... 
Slaves wear their hair slu)rt. Now and then, but rarely, a light-haired nativo 
is seen. There is one woman in the Opechisat tribe at Alberni who had 
curly, or rather >vavy, brown hair. Few grey-haired men can be noticed in 
any tribe. The men’s beards and whiskers are deiicieiit, proV)ably from the 
old alleged custom, now seldom practiced, of extirpating the hairs w'itli small 
shells Several of the Nootkah Sound natives (Moouehahts) have large 
moustaches and whiskers.’ SproaVs Scenes^ pp. 25-7. *E1 cabello es largo 
lacio y grueso, variando su color entre rubio, obscuro, castaho y negro. La 
bsirba sale u los inozos con la misnm rcguhiridnd (pro a los d(i otros paisos, y 
llega k ser cn los nncianos tan poblada y larga como la de los Turcos; pero 
los jdvenes parecen imberbes i)orque se la arrancan con los dedos, d mas com- 
uninentecon pinz.as fonnadas de jjequehas conchas.’ Sutil y Mexlama, Viaye, 
pp. 124-5, 57. ‘ Hair of the head is in great abundance, veiy coarse, and 

strong; and without a single exception, black, straight and lank.’ No beards 
at all, or a small thin one on the chin, not from a natural defect, but from 
plucking. Old men often have befirds. Eyebrows scanty and narrow. Cook's 
Voy. to Pac., vol. ii., pp. 301-3. ‘Neither beard, whisker, nor moustache 
ever adorns the face of the redskin.* fjord's Nat., vol. i., p. 143; Jeicitt's 
pp. 61, 75, 77. Hair ‘invariably cither black or dark brown.’ Grant, in Lond. 
Geog. Soc. Jour., vol. xxvii., p. 297; Meares' Voy., p. 250; Mny^ies' B, C., pp. 
277-8; Maefie's Vane. Jsl., p. 442; Spark's Life of Ledyard, p. 71. 
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leaden weights to the braids to keep them straight. The 
bruised I'oot of a certain plant is thought by tlio Ahts to 
promote the growth of the hair.®’ 

The custom of flattening the head is practiced by the 
Noolkas, in common with the Sound and Chinook fami- 
lies, but is not univer.sal, nor is so much imp)rtance at- 
tached to it as elsewhere ; although all seem to admire a 
flattened forehead as a sign of noble birth, even among 
tribes that do not make this defomiity a sign of freedom. 
Among the (Juatsinos and Qujickolls of the north, the 
head, besides being flattened, is elongated into a conical 
sugar-loaf shajK?, pointed at the top. I’he flattening pro- 
cess begins immediately after birth, and is continued 
until the child can walk. It is ettected by compressing 
the head with tight bandages, usually attached to the 
log cradle, the forehead being first fitted with a soft ptid, 
a fold of soft bark, a mould of hard wood, or a flat stone. 
Observers generally agree that little or no harm is done 
to the brain by this infliction, the traces of which to a 
great extent disappear later in life. ]\lany tribes, in- 
cluding the Aht nations, are said to have abandoned the 
custom since they have Ijeen brought into contact with 
the whites.®® 

The body is kept constantly anointed with a reddish 
clayey earth, mixed in train oil, and consequently little 
affected by their frekpient baths. In war iuid mourning 
the whole lx)dy is bliuikened; on feast da}s the head, 
limbs, and body are painted in fantastic figur-es with va- 
rious colors, apparently according to individual fancy, 
although the chiefs monoiwlize the fancy figures, the 

Cook's Voy. to Pnc., vol. ii., pp. 304-8; SiUil y Maxhann, Vinye^ pp. 
12C-7; SprodVs Scenes, jip. 20-7; Mvnns' Voy., p. 254; Maefie's Vane. JsL, j). 
442; JewilVs Nnr., pp. 21, 23, G2, C5, 77-8; Grant, in Lond. Geoy. Soc. Jour., 
vol. xxvii., p. 207; Moyne's Jl. (I., pp. 277-8; liarrett-Leinuml's Trav., p. 44. 

W Mayne's Ji. C., pj). 242, 277, with cut of a child with biiiidagod heatl, 
and of ft girl with n sugar-loiif head, measuring cightotai inches from the 
eyes to the summit. Sproat's Scenes, pp. 28-30; Grant, in Lond. Geoy. Soc. 
Jour., vol. xxvii., p. 298; Scouler, in Land. Geoy, Soc. Jour., vol. xi., p. 222; 
Meares' Vmj., p. 240; Maefie's Vane. Jsl., j). 411; SntU y Meximna, Viaye, p. 
124; Lord's Nat., vol. i., p. 171; vol. ii., p. 103, cut of three hIcuHs of flat- 
tened, conical, and natural form; Juine's llaftt/., p. 241; Jeicitt's Nar., p. 70; 
Schoolcraft’s Arch., vol. ii., jj. 325; Jjarrett-Lemuird's Trav., p. 45; Gordon's 
Ifhsf, and Geoy. Mem., p. 115. 
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common people being restricted to plain colors. Solid 
grease is sometimes applied in a thick coating, and carved 
or moulded in alto-relievo into ridges and figures after- 
wards decorated with i‘ed jiaint, while shining sand or 
grains of mica' are sprinkled over grease and paint to 
impart a glittering apjjearance. The women are either 
less fond of paint than the men, or else are debarred by 
their lords from the free use of it; among the Aids, at 
lea.st of liite, the women abandon ornamental paint after 
the age of twenty-five. In their dances, as in war, 
masks carved from cedar to represent an endless variety 
of monstrous faces, painted in bright colors, with mouth 
and c_> es movealjle by strings, are attached to their heads, 
giving them a grotesqiuily ferocious as^ject.®” The nose 

At Viildos Isljiiid. ‘the faces of some were made intirely white, some 
red, bljick, or lojid colour.’ WmeoKrev's Toy., vol. i., j)}). 307, 3-11. At Niifiez 
(hioiia Hay, ‘so piutjiii de eitcarnado y iiej'ro.’ Sntil y Me^umna, Vhitn\ p. 30. 
At Nootka S<»iiiid, ‘Con ostfi grasa (de ballena) so mitan todo el ciierpo, y 
di*spues KO piniau con niia espeeie do barniz coinpuesto de la misma gnisa 6 
ai*eyt(?, y de alniaj^re en terniinos <pie parece este su color natural.’ Chiefs 
only may paint in varied colors, ])h‘bcians beiii" restricted to one.’ hi., pp. 
V2i)-7. ‘Mfiny of the femah's painting their faces on all occasions, but the 
iiK'H only at set iicriods.’ Vermilion is obt.'iined by barter. Hlack, their 
war and mourning color, is made by themselves. Wine. 14., p. 412. 

‘Ces liidicns endiiiscnt hair corjis d huilo dc baleine, ct so peigiK'nt avec 
d. s ocrt!S.’ Chiefs only may wear different colors, and tigures of aniniids. 
.M'>/r(is, Kqthu',, tcnii. ii,, p. 344. ‘Hub their bodies constantly with a red 
paint, of a clayey or coarse ochry subsbiiice, mixtal with oil. . . .Their faces 
arc often stained with a blaih, ti brighter red, or a white colour, by Avay of orna- 
ment. , , .They also strew the lirowii martial mica upon the paint, which makes 
it glitter.’ t'ool's Voy. to Vac., vol. ii., j). 3(15. ‘A line of vermilion extends 
from the centre of the forehcfid to the tip of the nose, and from this “trunk 
line ” others rsidiate over and under the eyes and across the cheeks. Hetwocn 
these red lines white and blue strcjvks alternately fill the interslices. A sim- 
ilar pattern ornaments chest, arin.s, and back, the frescoing being artistically 
arrangiMl to give apparent 'width to the (diest.’ Lord's Not., vol. i., p. 143. 
‘They paint the. face in hi<leous designs of black and red (the only coloiii'S 
used), and the parting of the hair is also coloured red.’ Mayne's Ji. C'., p. ‘277. 

‘ At great ftaists the fjices of the women are liaintcd red with vermilion or 
b(*rry -juice, and the men’s faces are blackened with burnt w^ood. About the 
ago of twenty-five the w(»nnai cease to use jiaint. . . .Some of the young men 
streak their faces with red, but grow’u-u2^ men seldom now use paint, unless 
on ijarticular occasions... The leader of a war exi)edition is distinguished 
by a streaked visage frmii his black-faced followers.’ Sprout's Scenes, p. 27-8. 
The manner of painting is often a matter of whim. ‘ The most usual method 
is to i)aiut the eye-brows black, in form of a half moon, and the face red in 
small sejuares, with the arms and legs and i)art of the body red; sometimes, 
one half of the face is jiainted red in squares, and the other black; at others, 
dotted with red sjjots, or red and black instefid of squares, with a variety of 
other devices, such as iiainting one half of the face and body red, and the 
other black.’ JewiiVs Nor., (14; Mcares' Voy., p. 252; Barretl-Lennard's 
Trav., p. 40; Spai'k's Life of Ledynrd, p. 71. 
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and ears are regularly pierced in childhood, with from one 
to as many holes as the feature will hold, and from the 
punctures are suspended bones, shells, rings, beads, or in 
fact any ornament obtainable. The lip is sometimes, 
though more rarel}"^, punctured. Bracelets and anklets 
of any available material are also commonly worn.®® 

The aboriginal dress of the Ncwtkas is a square blanket, 
of a coarse j-ellow material resembling straw matting, 
made by the women from C3'press hark, with a mixture of 
dog’s hair. This blanket luul usually a border of fur; it 
sometimes had ann-holes, hut was ordinarily thrown over 
the shoulders, and confined at the waist by a belt. Chiefs 
wore it painted in variegated colors or unpaiiited, but 
the common ixjoplc wore a coarser material painted uni- 
fonnly red. Women wore the garment longer and fast- 
ened under the chin, binding an jidditional stidp of cloth 
closely alx)ut the middle, and showing much modesty 
about disclosing the person, W'hile the men often went 
entirely' naked. Besides the blanket, garments of msiny 
kinds of skin were in use, pirticularly by the chiefs on 
public days. In war, a heavy skin dress was worn as a 
protection against arrows. The Xootkas usually went 
bareheaded, but sometimes wore a conical hat plaited of 
rushes, bark, or flax. European blankets have rephiced 
those of native manufiicture, and many Indians al)out 
the settlements have adopted also the shirt and breeches.®^ 

‘ The habit of tattooing the legs and arms is common to all the women 
of Vancouver’s Island; the men do not adopt it.’ Orant^ in Loud. (Jeotj. Soc. 
Jonr., vol. xxvii., p. a07. ‘ No such practicre as tattooing exists among thesti 

natives.’ SproaVs SceneSy p. 27. ‘The ornament on which thej^ ai)peiir to set 
the most value, is tlie nose-jewel, if such an appellation may be given to the 

wooden stick, which some of them employ for this purpose 1 have seen 

them projecting not less than eight or nine inches beyond the face on each 
Bide ; this is made fast or secured in its place by little we<lges on each side 
of it.' Jeioill’s jXuj'.y pp. 75; MofruSy Fxplor.y tom. ii., p. 344. Coolers 

Voy, ioPac.y vol. ii., pp. 304-8; Sutily Mixicaiuiy Vkujey jjp. 30, 120-7; Mac- 
fie's Vane. Jsl.y p. 442; 'Whymper's AlaskUy pp. 37, 74, with cut of mask. 
Maym's B. C., p. 208; Kam's Wand.y pp. 221-2, and illustration of a hair 
medicine-cap. 

61 ‘ Their cloaks, which are circular capes with a hole in the centre, edged 
with sea-otter skin, are constructed from the inner bark of the cypress. It 
turns the rain, is very soft and pliable, * etc. Belcher's Voy , vol. i., p. 112. The 
usual dress of the Newchemass ‘ is a kootsnek. made of wolf skin, with a 

number of the tails attached to it hanging from the top to the bottom; 

though they sometimes wear a similar mantle of bark cloth, of a much coarser 
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The Nootkas choose strong positions for their towns and 
encampments. At Desolation Sound, Vancouver found a 
village built on a detached rock with perpendicular sides, 
only accessible by planks resting on the branches of a 
tree, and protected on the sea side by a projecting plat- 
form resting on timbers fixed in the crevices of the 
precipice. The Nimkish trilxj, according to Lord, build 
their homes on a table-land overhanging the sea, and 
reached by ascending a vertical cliff on a bark-rope lad- 
der. Eaiih tribe has several villages in favorable loca- 
tions for fishing at different seasons. The houses, when 
more than one is needed for a tribe, are placed with 
regularity along streets; they vary in size according to 
the need or wealth of the occupants, and are held in 
common under the direction of the chief. They are con- 
structed in the manner following. A row of large posts, 
from ten to fifteen feet high, often grotesijuely carved, 
supports an immense ridge-inde, sometimes two and a 
half feet thick and one hundi’ed feet long. Similar but 
smaller beams, on shorter posts, arc placed on either side 
of the centriil row, distant from it fifteen, twenty, or 
twenty-five feet, according to the dimensions required. 
This frame is then covered with split cedar planks, about 
two inches thick, and from three to eight feet wide. The 

texture than that of 'Nooi'ka.' JemtVs Nar., pp. 77-8, 21-8, 5G-8, 02-6. ‘Their 
eoininoii dress is a flaxen gariiieiit, or inantle, ornaiuentt.'d on the upper edge 
hy a narrow strip of fur, and at the lower edge, by fringes or tassels. It 
passes under the left arm, and is tied over the right shoulder, by a string be- 
fore, and one behind, near its middle Over this, which reaches below the 

knees, is w'orii a small cloak of the same substance, likcAvise fringed at the 

lower part Their head is covered with a cap, of the flgure of a truncated 

cone, or like a flower-pot, made of fine matting, having the top frecpiently 
ornamented with a round or pointed knob, or bunch of leathern tassels.’ (’oo^’.s 
Voy, to Fac.f vol. ii., pp. 804-8, ‘270-1, ‘280. ‘The men's dress is a blanket; 
the w'omen’s a strip of cloth, or shift, and blanket. The old costume of the 
natives w'fis the same as at present, but the material was different.' SpvoaVs 
•Scenes, pp. 25, 315. ‘Their clothing genenilly consists of skins,’ but they, 
have two other garments of bark or dog’s hair. ‘ Their garments of all kinds 
are worn mantlewise, and the borders of them are fringed ’ with wampum. 
Spark's Life of Ledyard, pp. 71-2; ColyeVt in 1ml. Aff. 1861), p. 533; 

Sutily Mexicaudf Kia/ye, pp. 30-1, 38, 56-7, 126-8; Means' Voy., pp. 251-4; 
(irani^ in Land. (Jeorj. Soc. Jour.^ vol. xxvii., p. 207; Lord's Nat., vol. i., pp. 
143-4; Mofras, Explor., tom. ii., pp. 344-5; V/l\ympors Alaska, p. 37; Uveenr 
how's llisi. 0(jn., p. 116; Mavfie's Van. l.sl., pp. 431, 443; Ikirntl-Lmnard's 
Trav., p. 46. See portraits in Cook's AUas, Belcher's Voy., Sutil y Mexicana, 
Atlas, and Whymper's Alaska. 
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side planks are tied together with bark, and supported 
by slender jx)st8 in couples just far enough apart to re- 
ceive the thickness of the plank. A house like this, 
forty by one hundred feet, accommodates many families, 
each of which has its allotted spiice, sometimes parti- 
tioned off like a double row of st.ills, with a wide passage 
in the middle. In the centre of each stall is a circle of 
stones lor a fire-place, and round the walls are raised 
couches covered with mats. In rainy weather, crjicks in 
the roof and sides are covered wnth mats. No smoke or 
window holes are left, and when smoke becomes trouble- 
some a roof-jdank is removed. The entrance is at one end. 
These dwellings furnish, according to Nootka idejis, a 
comfortable shelter, except when a high wind threatens 
to uin’oof them, and then the occupants go out and sit 
on the roof to keep it in place. Fre(iuently the outside 
is painted in gi-otescpio tigures of various colors. Oidy 
the frame is ix'rmanent; matting, planks, and all utensils 
are several times each year pac^ked up and conveyed in 
canoes to another localify w'hei’e a frame })elonging to 
the tribe awaits covering. The odor arising Iroin fish- 
entrails and other filth, which they take no pains to re- 
move, appears to he inoflensive, but the Nootkas are often 
driven by mosquitos to sleep on a stage over the Avater.®^ 

62 On Iho o.Tst sidfi of Vancouver was a village of tliirly-four houses, ar- 
ranged in regular streets. The house of the leader ‘was distinguished hy 
three rafters of stout timber raised above the rt)of, according to the archi- 
tecture of Nootka, though much inh-rior to those I had there seen, in point 
of size.’ IhMl-roonis were separated, and more decency observed than at 
Nootka Sound. \'ftiic(mver\s Toy., vol. i., ])p. 340-7, with a view of this vil- 
lage; also pp. 3*24-r), descri])tion of the village on Desolation Sound; p. 338, 
on Valdes Island; p. 326, view of village on Bute Canal; and vol. iii., pp. 
310-11, a xjcculiarity not noticed by Cook — ‘immense i)ieees of timber which 
are raisiul, and horizontally jdaced on wot)den iiillars, about eighteen inches 
above the roof of the largest houses in that village; one of wliich pieces of 
timber M'as of a size sufficient to have made a low’cr mast for a third rate 
man of Avar.’ See f 'ooL’s Voy. to Pac.j vol. ii.; pp. 281, 313-19, and Atlas, 
plate 40. A sort of a diix^licate inside building, Avith shorter posts, furnishes 
on its roof a stage, AA’here all kinds of x)roi)erty and supplies are stored* 
SproftVs Sceiirs, pj). 37-43. ‘ The planks or boards Avhich they make Aise of 

for building their houses, and for other uses, they procure of different 
lengths, as occasion requires, by splitting them out, Avith hard wooden 
wedges from i)ino logs, and afterwards dubbing tlnun doAvn wdth their chiz- 
zcls.’ JetciWs Nar., pp. 52-4. Grant states that the Nootka houses are 
palisade iiiclosures formed of stakes or young fir-trees, some twelve or thir- 
teen feet high, driven into the ground close together, roofed in with slabs of 
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The Nootkas, like the Haidahs, live almost wholly on 
the products of the sea, and are naturally ex^iert fisher- 
men. Salmon, the great staple, Jire taken in August and 
September, from sea, inlet, and river, by nets, spears, 
pots or baskets, and even by hooks. Hooks consist of 
sharp barbed Ixjnes bound to straight pieces of hard 
wo(xi; .sea-wrack, maple-bjirk, and wbale-.si new furnish 
lines, wliich in salmon-fishing arc short Jind .attached to 
the paddles, 'fbe salmon-s]K*ar is <a forked ]X)le, .some 
fifteen feet long, the det.achable head h.aving prongs 
pointed Avith fish-lxme or iron, and the fi.sh in deep 
water is .sometimes attnicted within its resich by a Avood- 
eu decoy, forced doAvn by <a long pole, and then detached 
'.ind alloAved to ascend rapidly to the surface. Spearing 
is cjirried on mostly by torch-light. A light-colored 
stone paA'ement is sometimes laid u)K)n tlie bottom of 
the stream, Avdiich renders the fish visible in their pass- 
age over it. Nets arc made of nettles or of Avild flax, 
Ibund along Fraser Kiver. They are small in size, and 
u.sed as dij)-nets, or sunk l)etwt?en tAvo c.anoe.s and lifted 
as the fish pass over. A ])ot or basket fifteen to tAA'en- 
ty feet long, three to fiAc feet in di.ameter at one end, 
and ta|x;ring to a ])oint at the other, is nuulc of pine 
splinters one or tAvo inches apart, Avith tAvig-hoo2)s ; and 
placed, large end up stream, at the f(M)t of a fall or at 
an o[K'ning in an embankment. The salmon are driven 
doAvn the fall Avith iK)les, and entering the btasket are 
taken out by a door in the small end. ^Phis basket is 
sometimes enclosed in ixnother one, similar but of uni- 
form diameter, and closed at one end. Fences of stakes 
across the ri\'er oblige the salmon to enter the open 
Anouth in their passage up, and passing readily through 

fir or cedin’. Lond. Gcotj. Soc. Jour., vol. xxvii., p. 299. The Tects have pal- 
isudtd enclosures. Audersov, in Ilisl. Mail., vol. vii., p. 74. ‘The chief re- 
sides at the uiipev ei\d, the proximity of his relatives to him being according 
to their degree of kindred.’ Vane, Isl., pp. 443-1; l)unn\s Orefion, p. 

213; Iklcher'a Vmj., vol. i., p. 112; JjmVs Mai., vol. i., 1^)8, 1G4-5, IfiT, 

320-21; iSeemann^s Vta/. of Herald, vol i., pp. 1()5-G. The carved ])illars are 
not regarded by the natives as idols in any sense. iSutil y Mf xicana, Viaiie, jfp. 
128-9, J02; Harrdt- LenmmVs Trav., pp. 47, 73-4. Some houses eighty hy 
two hundred feet. Coh/er, in Jnd. Aff. Meiit., 18G9, p. 533; Mayne*s Ji. C'., p. 
29(i; Gordon* s Hist, and Geoij. Mem., pp. 120-1. 
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an opening left in the point of the inner basket, they 
find themselves entrapped. In March, lierring appear on 
the coast in great numljers, and iir April and May they 
enter the inlets and streams, where they are taken with 
a dip-net, or more commonly by the fish-rake — a pole 
armed with many sharp tones or nails. Early in the 
season they can be taken only by toreh-light. Halibut 
abound from March to June, and are caught with hooks 
and long lines, generally at some distance from shore. 
For all other fish, European hooks were early adopted, 
but the halibut, at least among the Ahts, must still be 
taken w’ith the native hook. Many other varieties of 
fish, caught by similar methods, are used as food, but 
those named suiijdy the bulk of the Nootka’s provision. 
In May or June, whales ap^xiar and 'fire athickcd in 
canotis by the chief, with the select few from each tribe 
who alone have the riglit to hunt this monarch of the 
.sea. 1'hc head of their hariKwn is made of two barbed 
tones and pointed with muscle-shell ; it is fastened to a 
whale-sinew line of a few feet in length, and this short 
line to a very long bark n)])e, at one end of which are 
.seal-skin air-bags and bladders, to keep it afloat. The 
]X)int is also fastened to a .shaft from ten to twenty-five 
feet in length, from which it is easily detached. With 
many of these buoys in tow the whale cannot dive, and 
tocomes an ca.sy prey. Whale-blubber and oil are great 
delicacies, the former being preferred half putrid, while 
the oil with that of .smaller denizens of the sea pre.served 
in bladders, is esteemed a delicious sauce, and eaten with 
almost everything. Sea-otters and seals are also si)eared, 
the former with a weapon more barbed and firmly at- 
tached to the handle, as they are fierce fighters; but when 
found asleep on the rocks, they are shot with arrows. 
Seals are often attracted wdthin arrow-shot by natives 
disguised as seals in wooden masks. 

Clams and other shell-fish, which are collected in great 
nmnbcrs by the women, are c(X)ked, strung on cypress- 
bark cord.s, and hung in the houses to dry for winter 
u.se, Fi.sh are pre.scrved by drying only, the u,se of salt 
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being unknown. Salmon, after losing their heads and 
tails, which are eaten in the fishing season, are split open 
and the back-bone taken out Ijefore drying; smaller fry 
are sometimes dried as they come from their element; 
but halibut and cod are cut up and receive a partial dry- 
ing in the sun. The spawn of all fish, but particularly 
of sjihnon and herring, is carefully preserved by stowing 
it away in baskets, where it ferments. Bear, deer, and 
other laud animals, as well as wild fowl, are sometimes 
taken for food, by means of rude traps, nets, and covers, 
sucx;essful only when game is abundant, for the Nootkas 
are but indifi’erent hunters. In the time of Jewitt, three 
liecurumties were observable in the Nootka use of a,ni- 
mal food, particidarly bear-meat. When a bear was 
killed, it Wius dressed in a Iwnnet, decked with fine doAvn, 
and solemnly invitcid to eat in the chief’s presence. Ini- 
fore being <iaten; after partaking of bruin’s tlesh, which 
was appreciated as a rarity, the Nootka could not taste 
fresh lish for two months; and wdiile tish to be palatable 
must be putrid, meat when tainted was no longer fit for 
food. The Nootka cuisine furnished food in four styles; 
namely, lioiled — the mode par excellence, applicable to 
every variety of food, and effected, as by the Haidahs, 
by hot stones in wooden ve.ssels; st(*amed — of rarer use, 
applied mostly to heads, tails, and fins, by pouring w'ater 
over them on a lx>d of hot stones, and covering the whole 
tightly with mats; roasted — rarely, in the case of some 
smaller fish and clams; and raw — fish-spawn and most 
other kinds of food, when conveniences for cooking were 
not at hand. Some varieties of seji-w'ced and lichens, as 
well as the camass, and other roots, were regularly laid 
up for winter, while berries, everywhere abundant, were 
eaten in great quantities in their season, and at least one 
variety pi’eserved by pressing in bunches. In eating, 
thej'^ sit in groups of five or six, with their legs doubled 
under them round a large wooden tray, and dip out the 
food nearly alw'ays boiled to a brothy consistency, with 
their fingers or clam-shells, paying little or no attention 
to cleanliness. Chiefs and slaves have trays apart, and 
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the principal meal, according to Cook, was about noon. 
Feasting i.s the favorite way of entertaining friend.s, 
so long as food is plentiful; and by a curious custom, of 
the portion allotted them, guests must carry away what 
they cannot eat. Water in aboriginal days was the oidy 
Nootka drink; it is also used now when whisky is not to 
be had.®*' 

Lances and arroAvs, pointed Avith shell, slate, flint, 
or tone, and clubs and dtiggers of Avood and bone, Avere 
the Aveajxnis Avith Avhich they met their fix's; but fire- 
arms and metallic daggers, and tomahaAvks, have long 
since displaced them, as they Iuia'c to a less degree the 
original hunting and fishing implements.®* 'fhe Xootka 
tribes Averc always at Avar Avith etich other, hereditary 


* Their heads and their garments swarm with vermin, which, . . . .wo used 
to see them i)ick off with great composure, and eat.’ Coo/, ’.s* I'o/y. to Vac., vol. 
ii., p. IJ05. See also pp. 270 -80, 318-21 . ‘ Their mode of living i.s very simple 
— their food consisting almost wholly of tish, or tish spawn fresh or dried, 
the blubber of the whale, seal, or sea-cow, muscles, clams, and berries of 
various kinds; idl of which are eaten with a profii.sion of train oil.' JvtriWs 
Nar.^ pp. 08-00, (18 0, 80-8, 04 7, 103. Sorout's pi).52-7, 01, 87, 144-0, 

210-70. ' The common business of iisliiiig for ordinary sustenance is car- 

ried on by slaves, or the lower clas.s of 2)/'.>ple; -Wbih* the more noble occu- 
pation of killing the whale and hunting the sea-otter, is followed by none hut 
the chiefs and warriors.’ Mran-H' To//., p. 258. ‘They make use of the dried 
fueus gigauteiis, anointed with oil, for lines, in taking* sal nioii and se.i-otters.* 
Belcher’s To//., vol. i., pji. 112-13. tSuiil y MeMano, Vhuje, jip. 17, 2 ?, 15-0, 
50-00, 76, liO-30, 134-5; (iranl, in Lomi. Oeoy. Soc. Jour., vol. xxvii., 2)]>. 
200-300; Mayue's B. 0'., 2ip. 252-7; ^^acfies Vonc. IsL, p2i. 105-412; ^Sh/zp- 
son\s Oi'trhud Journ,, vol. i , p. 230; FemherUm's Vane, /s/., ]i2i. 28-3‘i; 
IJiuin*s Orei/on, 2l 243; Mofro.s, Krplor., toui.ii., 338. Tlus San-kau-lutiick 
tribe ‘are said to live on the edge of a lake, and sul)si.st 2>rinci pally on det'i* 
and bear, and such lish as they can take in the lake.’ Lord's Nat., vol. i., 2n). 
158-0; liurrelt-Lonumt's Tror., 2^2^ 48, 71-5, 70-7, 85-0, 00-1, 144-50, 107-8; 
vol. ii., p. Ill; Cfn'iucullis* New Kl Jforodo, \). 100; I'nrhes* Vane. Isl., 2>2>- 
64-5; Jiallray's Vane. JsL, 2d’* 77-8, 82 3; Jlud. Bay Co., Bent. Bnee. Com. 
1857, p. 1 14. 

Suiil y ^frx^eana, Viafje, xip- ^>7, 03, 78; JewiWs Nar., pp. 78 81; T7m- 
coureFs Voy., vol. i., p. 307; Maefie's V'anc. IsL, 2). 443; Cox's /b/mi., vol. i., 
p. 100. ‘ The native bow, like the canoe and 2’addle, is beautifully formed. 

It i.s generally made of y<!w or crab-uxjfdc wood, and is three and a half feet 
long, Avith about two inches at each end turned sliarx^ly baekAvards from the 
string. ’The string is a ]nt,ce of dried seal-gut, deer-sinew, or twisted bark. 
The arrows are about thirty inches long, uml are made of pine or cedar, 
tipped with six inches of serrated bone, or Avith two unbarbed bone or iron 
prongs. I have never seen an Aht arroAv Avith a barbial head.’ SproaVs 
Scenes, p. 82. ‘ Having now to a great extent discarded the use of the tradi- 

tional tomahawk and sx^ear. Many of these weax^oiis are, however, still iire- 
served as heirlooms among them.* JiarreiLLenmmVs Tran., x^. 42. ‘ No bows 
and arrows.’ ‘ Generally fight hand to hand, and not with missiles.’ FiUwil- 
Ham's Evidence, in llud* Bay Co. Kept., 1857, p. 115. 
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quarrels Ix^ing handed down for generations. According 
to their idea, loss of life in battle can only l)e forgotten 
when an equal number of the hostile tribe are killed. 
Their military tactics consist of stratsigcm and surprise 
in JittJick, .and watchfuhie.ss in defense. Before engag- 
ing in war, some weeks arc spent in prep.aration, wliich 
consists mainly of abstinence fn>m Avornen, bathing, scrub- 
bing the skin with briers till it bleeds, and finally jiaint- 
ing the wliole body jet-black. All prisoners not suitable 
for slaves are butchered or lx,“hoaded. In an attack the 
effort is always made to steal into the adversary’s camp 
.at night and kill men enough to decide the victory be- 
fore the alarm can be given. AVhen they fail in this, 
the battle is seldom long continued, for actu.al hand-to- 
h.and lighting is not to the Nootka taste. On the rai’e 
occasions when it is considered dcsiraldc to make over- 
tures of jieace, an amb<assador is sent with an ornamented 
pijx;, and with this emblem his jierson is safe. Smoking 
a pi^Ki together by hostile chiefs also solemni/es a treaty.®® 
Nootka boats are dug out each from a single jiino tree, 
and arc made of all sizes from ten to fifty feet long, the 
largest accommodating forty or lifty men. Selecting a 
proper tree in the Ibrest, the alxiriginal Xootka fells it 
with a sort of chi,sel of Hint or elk-horn, throe by six 
inches, fastened in a woixlen handle, and struck by a 
smooth stone mallet, 'riien the log is split with w(X)den 
wedges, and the better piece Ixiing selected, it is hollowed 
out with the aforesaid chisel, a muscle-shell iidze, and a 
bird’s-ljone gimlet worked Ijetween the two hands. Some- 
times, but not .always, lire is used as an assistant. The 

The Ahts ‘ do not tiike the scalp of the enemy, but ent off his head, by 
three dexterous niovenients of the knife. . . .and the warrior who has taken 
most heads is most praised and feared.’ Sprout's Scenes, pp. 180-‘.i0’2. ‘ Scalp 
every one tliey kill.’ Maefie's Vane,. IsL, p.470, 413, 4G7. One of the Noolka 
princes assured the Spaniards that the bravest captains ate human flesh be- 
fore eiigagiii" in battle. SntU y Meximna, Vlaye, p. 130. The Nittinahts con- 
sider the heads of enemies slain in battle as spolia opirna. Whywjter's Alaska, 
pp. 04, 78; JeiciWs Nar.. pp. 120 1; Lord's AVit., vol. i., pp. 155-0, 158, 166, 
171, vol. ii., p. ‘251-3. 'Women keep watch durinj' the night, and tell the 
exploits of their nation to keep awake. Means' Voy., p. ‘267. Vancuuver's 
vol. i., jf. 396; Grant, in Loud. Geoy. Soc. Jour., vol. xxvii., p. 296; 
Mayne's ./>’. C'., j). 1.70; Barrett- Lennar d's Trav., i^p. 41-2, 129-36. 
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exterior is fashioned with the same tools. The boat is 
widest in the middle, tapers toward each end, and is 
strengthened by light cro.s.s-pieces extending from side to 
side, which, being inserttid after the boat is soaked in hot 
water, modify and improve the original form. The bow 
is long and ]K)inted,thc stern sqnarc-cut or slightly round- 
ed; both ends are raised higher than the middle ])y sep- 
arate pieces of wood painted with figures of birds or 
beasts, the bead on the bow and the tail on the stern. 
The inside is painted red ; the outside, slightly burnt'd, 
is rubbed smooth and black, and f()r the whale fishery 
is ornamented along the gunwales with a row' of small 
.shells or .seal-teeth, but for purposes of war it is painted 
with figures in white. Paddles are neatly made of hard 
wood, about five and a half feet long with a leaf-shajHjd 
blade of two feet, sharp at the end, and ii.sed as a weajKjn 
in canoe-fighting. A cross-piece is .sometimes added to 
the handle like the top of a crutch.®" 

In juldition to the implements ah*ejuly named are 
che.sts and boxes, buckets, ciijis and eating-troughs, all 
of wood, cither dug out or pinned together; ba.skets of 
twigs and bags of matting; all neatly made, and hiany 
of the articles painted or carved, or ornamented with 
shell w'ork. As among the Ilaidabs, the dried mladion. 
is often used as a lamp.®^ The matting and coarser kinds 

^'6 ‘ They have no seats. . . .The rowers generally sit on their hams, but 
sometimes they make use of a kind of small stool.’ j\Imres* Voy.t pp. 263-4. 
The larger canoes are used for sleeinng and eating, being dry and more com- 
fortable tlian the houses. Cook's Voy. to Cac., vol. ii., pp.3iy, 327, tindAilas^ 
pi. 41. ‘The most skillful canoe-iriakers among the tribes are the Nitinahts 
and the Klah-oh-quahts. They make canoes for sale to othc^r tribes.’ ‘ The 
baling-dish of the canoes, is always of one shape — the shape of the gable-roof 
of a cottage.’ SprooVs Scenes, pp. 85, 87-8; Mayne^s Ji, C., p. 283, and cut on 
title-page. Canoes not in use are hauled up on the beach in front of their 
villages. Grant, in Land. Geofi. Sve, Jour., vol. xxvii., p. 301. ‘They keep 
time to the stroke of the paddle with their songs.* JetciWs Nar., j^p. 60-71, 
75; Sutil y Mexicann, Viaye, i^p. 30, 133; Lord's Nat., vol. i., p. 144; Van- 
couver's Voy., vol. i., p. 338. Their canoes * are believed to sux>ply the pat- 
tern after which clipiier ships are built.* Maejie's Vane. IsL, pp. 484, 430. 
Barreit-Lennard's Trav., p. 50. Colycr, in Jnd. Aff. liept., 1860, p. 533. 

Cook's Voy, to Pac., vol. ii., i)p. 271, 308, 316, 326, 320-30. SproaVs 
Scenes, pp. 86-0, 317; Sutil y Mexicana, Viarie, p. 120; Lord's Nat., vol. ii., 
pp. 257-8, which describes a painted and ornamented plate of native copper 
some one and a half by two and a half feet, kept with great care in a wooden 
case, also elaborately ornamented. It was the property of the tribe at Fort 
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of cloth are made of rushes and of pine or cedar bark, 
which after being soaked is beaten on a plank with a 
grooved instrument of wood or lx>ne until the fibres are 
separated. The threads are twisted into cords between 
the hand and thigh; these cords, hung to a horizontal 
beam and knotted with finer thread at regular intervals, 
form the cloth. Thread of the same bark is used with 
a sharpened twig for a needle. Intercourse with Euro- 
peans has modified their manufactui'es, and checked the 
development of their native ingenuity.®* 

Captain Cmik found among the Ahts very “strict no- 
tions of their having a right to the exclusive property 
of everything that their country produces,” so tliat they 
claimed pay tor even wood, Avater, and grass. Tlie limits 
of tribal property are very clearly defined, but individ- 
uals rarely claim any property in land. Houses belong 
to the men who combine to build them. I’rivate wealth 
consists of iKiats and implements for obtaining food, do- 
mestic uterrsils, slaves, and blankets, the latter being 
generally the standard by which wealth or price is 
computed. Food is not regarded as common property, 
yet any man may help himstdf to his neighbor’s store 
when needy. 4’he accumulation of property beyond the 
necessities of life is only considered desirable for the 
purpose of distributing it in presents on great fcivst-days, 
and thereby acquiring a reputation for wealth and lib- 
erality ; and as these fetists occur frequently, an unsuc- 
cessful man may often take a fresh start in the race. 
Insteml of being given away, canoes and blankets are 
often destroyed, which proves that the motive in this 
disposal of property is not to favor friends, but merely 
to appear indifferent to Avealth. It is certainly a most 

Tlupert, and was highly prized, iind only brought out on great occasions, 
though its use was not discovered. Mavjit's Vane. Jsl.f p. 1G5. 

Woolen cloths of all degrees of tiiieness, made by hand and worked in 
figures, by a method not known. Cook*s Voy. to Pac., vol. ii., p. 325. y 
Mexicanaj Viage, pp. 40, 130; Lord's Nat., vol.ii., p. ‘254. Sproal's Scenes, ijp. 
88-9; t/eiciiVs Aar., p. 55; Maejie's Vane. IsL, pp. 44‘2, 451, 483-5; Mofras, 
Nxplor., tom. ii., p. 344; Peinherton's Vane. IsL, p. 131; Cornwallis* New El 
Dorado, pp. 99-100. ‘The implement used for wea'ring, (by the Tcets) dif- 
fered in no apparent resi>ect from the rude loom of the days of the Phara- 
ohs.* Anderson, in Hist. Mag., vol. vii., p. 78. 
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remarkable custom, and one that exerts a great influence 
on the whole jwople. (lifts play an im{K)rtant part in 
procuring a ■wife, and a division of property accompanies 
a divorce. To enter the ranks of tlie medicine-men or 
nuigicians, or to attain rank of any kind, property must 
be sjicrificed ; and a man who receives an insult or suffers 
any affliction must tear up tlie requisite quantity of 
blankets find shirts, if he would retain his honor.® Trade 
in all their productions was c^irried on briskly between 
the different Nootka tril)es before the coming of the 
whites. They manifest much shrewdness in their ex- 
changes; even their system of i)resent8 is a species of 
trade, the full value of cjwh gift being confidently ex- 
jiected in a return present on the next festive occasion. 
In their intertribal commerce, a band holding a strong 
iwsition where trade by caiKH‘s l)etween dilfi'rent parts 
may be stopjKid, do not fail to offer and enforce the ac- 
ceptance of their services as middlemen, thereby greatly 
increasing market prices.™ 

The sy stem of numeration, sufficiently extensive for 
the largest num))ers, is decimal, the immbers to ten 
having names whicli are in some instances conq)ounda 
but not multiples of smaller numbei's. The fingers are 
used to aid in counting. The year is divided into months 
with .some reference to the moon, but chicHy by the fish- 
seasons, ri[x.‘ning of berries, migrations of birds, and 
other periodical events, for which the months arc named, 
as: ‘when the herrings spawn,’ etc. The unit of meas- 
ure is the span, the fingers representing its fractional 
parts.” The Nootkas display considerable taste in orna- 


Spr oat's Scenes, pp. 79-81, 89, 9G, 111-13; Kane*s Wand., pp. 220-1; 
Maefie's Vane. IsL, pp. 429, 437; i.'ook's Voy. to Vac., vol. ii., p. 284; SutU y 
Mexicana, Vvi(;e,p. 147; Lord's Nfd., vol. i., pp. 1G5-6; Mayne's Ji. C., 263 5. 

70 Jeiritt's Nar., pp. 78-80; SpronVs Scenes, pj). 19, 55, 78-9, 92. Beforo 
the adoption of bbinkets as a cniTeiicy, they used small shells from the coast 
bays for coin, and they arc still used by some of the more remote tribes. 
(jlrant, in Loud. Umij. Soc. Jour., vol. xxvii., p. 307. ‘Their acuteness in 
barter is remarkable.’ Forbes' l IsL, p. 25. 

71 The Ahts ‘ divide the y(^ar into thirteen months, or rather moons, and 
begin with the one that pretty well answers to our Kovember. At the same 
time, as their names are applied to each actual nc'w moon as it ajipears, they 
are not, by half a month and more (.sometimes), identical with our calendar 
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menting with sculpture and paintings their implements 
and houses, their chief efforts being made on the posts 
of the latter, and the wooden masks which they wear 
in war and some of their dances; but all implements 
may be more or less carved and sidorned according to 
the artist’s fanc3^ They sometimes paint fishing and 
hunting scenes, but generally their models exist only 
in imagination, and their works consequently assume 
unintelligible forms. There seems to be no evidence 
that their carved images and complicated paintings are 
in any sense intended as idols or hieroglyphics. A rude 
system of heraldry 2)revails among them, by Avhich some 
animal is a(loi)ted as a family crest, and its figure is 
j)ainted or embroidered on canoes, jjaddles, or blankets.™ 
To the Ncx)tka sy stem of government the terms jiatri- 
archal, hereditary, and feudal have been ajqdicd. 4 ’liere 
is no confederation, each triijo being inde^xiiident of all 
the rest, excejit as jxiwerful tribes are naturally domi- 
nant over the weak. In each tribe the head chief’s rank 
is hereditary l)y the male line; his grandeur is dis^dayed 
on great o(;oasions, when, decked in all his finery, he is 
the central figure. At the frequently recui’ring feasts of 
state he occupies the seat of honor; firesides at all coun- 
cils of the tribe, and is respected and highly honoi’cd by 
all; but has no real authority over any but his slaves. 
Between the chief, or king, .and the i)eoj)le is a nobility, 
in number alxait one fourth of the whole tribe, composed 
of several grades, the highe.st being partially heredit.ary, 
but also, as arc all the lower grades, obtainable by feats 

months.* Sproat's Scenes, pp. ‘Las personas mas cultas dividen el 

aao eii eatorco mescs, y cada nno de estos en vointe diaa, agregando Inego 
algniios dias interealarcs al fin do cada ines. El de Julio, quo olios llaman 
SyU-tzUmill, y os el primoro de su aao, .a mas do sus vointe dias ordinarios 
tiene tantos iiitercalaros quaiitos dura la abiindanoia de longuados, atunes, 
etc.’ Salil y Mexicana, Fm/e, pp. 153-4, 148; Grant, in Ijond, Ocoy, Soc, Jour,, 
vol. xxvii., pp. 295. 301; LnnVs Afit., vol. ii., pp. 24*2-4. 

^ ‘ They shew themselves ingenious sculptors. They not only preserve, 

with great exactness, the general character of their own faces, but finish the 
more minute parts, with a degree of accuracy in xiroportion, and neatness in 
execution.* Cook's V<>y. to Pac., vol. ii., pp. 3*20-7, and At os, id. 40; Lord's 
Not., vol. i., pp. 1G4-5, vol. ii., pp. 257-8, and cut, p. 103; Maejie's Vane. 
pp. 444-7, 484; Mayne's Ji. 6'., cut on p. ‘271. 

Vol. I. 13 
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of valor or great liberality. All chieftains must be con- 
firmed by the tribe, and some of them appointed by the 
king; each man’s rank is clearly defined in the trilje, and 
corre.sponding privileges strictly insisted on. There are 
chiefs who have full authority in warlike expeditions. 
Harpooners also form a privileged class, who.se rank is 
handed down from father to son. This somewhat com- 
plicated system of government nevertheless sits lightly, 
since the jxiople are neither taxed nor subjected to any 
laws, nor interfered with in their Jictions. Still, long- 
continued cu.stom servos sis law and marks out the few 
duties and privileges of the Nootka citizen. Stealing 
is not common exe.ept from strangers; and offenses re- 
quiring punishment are usually avenged — or pardoned 
in consideration of certain blankets received — by the 
injured paities and their friends, the chiefs seeming to 
have little or nothing to do in the matter.” 

'3 * In an Alit tribe of two liuiulred men, perhaps fifty possess various de- 
grees of acquired or inherited rank; there may be about as many slaves; the 
remainder are independent members.’ Some of the Klah-oh-quahts ‘pay 
annually to their chief certain contributions, coiisisting of blankets, skins, 
etc.’ ‘A chief’s “blue blood” avails not in a disimte with one of his own 
licople; he must fight his battle like a common man.’ l^proaVs Scetust pp. 
ll..'-17, 18- ‘20, ‘i2G. Cheslakees, a chief on Johnson’s Strait, W’as inferior 
but not subordinate in authority to Maquinna, the famous king at Nootka 
Sound, but the chief at Loughborough’s Channel claimed to be under Mn- 
quiuim. Vaiironver' s Voy., vol. i., pp. 331 . * La dignidad de Tayses heredi- 
taria de padres a hijos, y pasa regularmente 4 estos Inego que estan en edad 
de goberuar, si los jiadres por aneianidad ii otras causas no pueden seguir 
maudando.’ ‘ El gobierno do estos naturales puede llaiuarse Patriarcal; piles 
el Xefe de la nacion hacc a un mismo tienipo los oficios de padre de familia, 
de Key y de Sumo Saeerdote.* ‘Los nobles gozan de tanta consideracion en 
Nutka, que ni aun de palabra se atreveiilos Tayses a reprehenderlos.’ ‘ To- 
dos considerabaii 4 este ( Maquinna) conio Soberano de las costas, desde la 
de Kuena Esperaiiza hasta la ])unta de Arrecifes, con todos los Canales interiT 
ores.’ To steal, or to know carnally a girl nine years old, is punished with 
death. SutUy Viaye, pp. 140, 136, 147, 15), ‘25. ‘There are such 

men as Chiefs, who are distinguished by the name or title of Aeweek^ and to 
whom the others are, in some measure, subordinate. But, I should guess, 
the authority of each of the^se gi-eat men extends no farther than the family 
to which he belongs.’ (-ook/s Voy. to Fac., vol. ii., pp. 333-4. ‘ La forme de 

leur gouvernement est toiite patriarcale, et la dignite de chef, hcreditaire.’ 
Mofras, Kxplor.y tom. ii., p. 346. Several very populous villages to the north- 
ward, included in the territory of Mnquilla, the head chief, were entrusted to 
the government of the principal of his female relations. The whole goveni- 
ment formed a political bond of union similar to the feudal system which 
formerly obtained in Europe. Meares* Voy.^ pp. ‘228-9. * The king or head 
Tyee, is their leader in war, in the management of which he is perfectly ab- 
solute. He is also president of their councils, which are almost always reg- 
ulated by his opinion. But he has no kind of power over the property of his 
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Slavery is practiced by all the tribes, and the slave- 
trade forms an importfint part of their commerce. Slaves 
are about the only property that must not be sacrificed 
to acquire the ever-desired reputatio/i for literality. 
Only rich men — according to some authorities only the 
nobles — may hold slaves. Al\ar and kidnapping supply 
the slave-market, and no captive, whatever his rank in 
bis own tribe, can cscajie this fate, except by a heavy 
ransom offered soon after he is taken, and before his 
wherealiouts becomes unknown to his friends. Children 
of slaves, whose fathers are never known, are forever 
slaves. The poAver of the owner is arbitrary and un- 
limited over the actions and life of the slave, but a cruel 
exercise of his jxiwer seems of rare occurrence, and, 
save the hard labor required, the material condition of 
the slave is but little worse than that of the common 
free jieople, since he is sheltered by tlie same roof and 
partakes of the same food as his master. Socially the 
slave is despised ; his hair is cut short, and his very name 
becomes a term of reproach. Female slaves are prosti- 
tuted for hire, especially in the vicinity of white settle- 
ments. A runaway slave is generally seized and resold 
by the first tribe he meets.’'* 

I’he Nootka may have as many wives as he can buy, 
but as prices are high, i)olygamy is practically restricted 
to the chiefs, who are careful not to form alliances with 

JewitVs Nar., 138- 9, 47, 69, 73. Kane's IT pp. 220-1. ‘There 

is no code of laws, nor do the chiefs possess the i)ower or means of maintain- 
ing a regular government; but their personal influence is nevertheless very 
great with their followers.’ Douglas, in Loud, Geog. t>oc. Jour., vol. xxiv., p. 246. 

‘ Usually kindly treated, eat of the same food, and live as well as their 
masters. ’ * None but the king and chiefs have slaves. ’ ‘ Maquinna had 

nearly fifty, male and female, in his house. JeidlVs Kar., pp. 73-4. Meares 
states that slaves are occasionally sacrificed and feasted upon. Voy., p. 255. 
The Newettee tribe nearly exterminated by kidnappers. Dunn's Oregon, p. 
21'2. ‘An owner might bring half a dozen slaves out of his house and kill 
them publicly in a row without any notice being taken of the atrocity. But 
the slave, as u rule, is not harshly treated.* ‘ S^ome of the smaller tribes at 
the north of the Island are practically regarded as slave-breeding tribes, and 
are attacked periodically by stronger tribes. * The American shore of the strait 
is also a fruitful source of slaves. Sp7'0(d's Scenes, pi^. 89-92. ‘ They say that 

one Flathead slave is worth more than two Roundheads.’ llcpt. hid. Aff., 1857, 
p. 327; Mayne's B. (J., p. 284; Gmnt, in Lond. Geog. Soc. Jour., vol. xxvii., p. 
296; Lord's Nat., vol. i., pp. 154-5, 166; Kam's Wand., p. 220; Sutily Mexi- 
cans, Viage, p. 131; Macfle's Vane. IsL, pp. 431, 442, 470-1. 
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families beneath them in rank. Especially jiarticular as 
to rank are the chiefs in choosing their first wife, always 
preferring the daughters of noble families of another tribe. 
Courtship consists in an oiler of presents by the lover to 
the girl’s father, accompanied generally by lengthy speech- 
es of friends on both sides, extolling the value of the man 
and his gift, and the attnu’iions of the bride. After the 
bargain is concluded, a ^xjriod of feasting follows if the 
parties are rich, but this is not necessary as a part of 
the marriage cei’ernony. lletrothals are often made by 
parents wdiile the parties are yet children, mutual de- 
posits of blankets and other property being made as 
securities for the fulfillment of the contract, wdiich is 
rarely broken. (lirls marry at an average iige of sixteen. 
The common Xootka obtains his one bride Innu his own 
rank also by a jircsent of blankets, much more humble 
than that of his rich ncighl)or, and is a.ssistcd in his 
overtures by perhaps a single friend instead of being 
followed by the whole trilxj. Courtship among this class 
is not altogether without the attentions wliich render it 
so charming in civilized life; as when the fond girl lov- 
ingly caresses and searches her lover’s head, always giv- 
ing him the l‘atte.st of her discoveries. Wives are not 
ill treated, and although somewhat overworked, the di- 
vision of laI)or is not .so oppressive as among many 
Indian tribes. ]k[en build hou.ses, m.ake boats and im- 
plements, hunt and fi.sh; women prepare the fish and 
game for winter u.se, cook, manufiicture cloth and cloth- 
ing, and increa.se the stock of fixid l)y gathering berries 
and shell-fish ; and most of this Avork among the richer 
class is done by slaves. Wives are consulted in matters 
of trade, and in fiujt seem to be nearly on terms of equal- 
ity with their hu.sbands, except that they are excluded 
from some public feasts and ceremonies. There is much 
reason to suppose that l)efore the advent of the whites, the 
Nootka wife was comparatively faithful to her lord, that 
chastity was regarded as a desirable female quality, and of- 
fenses against it severely puni.shcd. The females so freely 
brought on board the vessels of early voyagers and offered 
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to the men, were perhaps slaves, who Jire everywhere 
prostituted for gain, so that the fathers of their children 
are never known. Women rarely have more than two 
or three children, and cease bearing at alx)ut twenty-five, 
frequently preventing the increase of their family by 
abortions. Pregnancy and childbirth aftect them but 
little. The male child is named at birth, but his name 
is afterwards frequently changed. He is suckled by the 
mother until three or four years old, and at an early 
age begins to learn the arts of fishing by which he is to 
live. Children are not quarrelsome among themselves, 
and are regai’ded by toth parents with some show of 
aftection and pride. Girls at puberty are closely con- 
fined for several dajs, and given a little water l)ut no 
food ; they are kept particularly from the sun or fire, to 
see either of which at this period would be a lasting dis- 
grace. At such times feasts are given by the parents. 
Divorces or separations may lx; had at will by either 
party, but a strict division of property and return of 
betrothal presents is exjiected, the woman being allowed 
not only the property she brought her husband, and ar- 
ticles manufactured by her in wedlock, but a certain pro- 
|K)rtion of the common ivealth. Such property as be- 
longs to the father and is not distributed in gifts during 
his life, or destroyed at his death, is inherited by the 
eldest son.’® 

‘The women go to hod first, and are up first in the morning to prepare 
breakfjist,’ p. 52. * The roiidition of the Aht women is not one of unseemly 

inferiority,’ p. t)3. ‘Their female relations act as midwives. There is no 
separate place for lying-in. The child, on being born, is rolled up in a mat 
among feathers.’ ‘ They suckle one child till another comes,’ p. 04. ‘ A girl 

who was known to have lost her virtue, lost with it one of her chances of a 

favourable marriage, and a chief would have put his daughter to death for 

such a lapse, ’ p. 05. In case of a separation, if the parties belong to dilferent 
tribes, the children go with the mother, p. OG. ‘ No traces of the existence of 
polyandry among the Ahts,' p. 00. The personal modesty of the Aht women 
when young is much greater than that of the men, p. 315. S]>roaVs Scenes, 
pp. 28-30, 50-2, 03-10*2, IGO, 2G4, 315. One of the chiefs said that three was 
the number of wives permitted* ‘como numero necesario para no comunicar 
con la (pie estuvieso en cinta.* ‘ Muchos de ellos mueren sin casarse.’ ‘ El 
Tays no piiede hacer uso de sus mugeres sin ver enterameiite iluminado cl 
disco de la Inna.’ Sutil y Me.rican/t, Viage, pp. 14I-G. Women treated with 
no particular respect in any situation. Cookies Voy, to Pac., vol. ii., i). 318. 
Persons of the same crest are not allowed to marry. ‘ The child again always 
takes the crest of the mother.’ * As a rule also, descent is traced from the 
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From the middle of November to the middle of Jan- 
uary, is the Nootka season of mirth and festivity, when 
nearly the whole time is occupied with public and pri- 
vate gaiety. Their evenings are privately passed by the 
family group within doors in conversation, singing, jok- 
ing, boasting of past exploits, jiersonal and tribal, and 
teasing the women until bed-time, when one by one they 
retire to rest in the .same blankets worn during the day.™ 
Swimming and trials of strength by hooking together 
the little fingers, or scufiling for a prize, seem to be the 
only out-door amu.semcnts indulged in by adults, while 
the children shoot arrows and hurl spears at grass figures 
of birds and fishes, and prepare themselves for future 
conflicts by cutting off the hesids of imaginary enemies 
modeled in mud.™ To gambling the Xootkas ai’e pas- 
sionately addicted, but their games are remarkably few 
and uniform. Small bits of wood comjxjse their entire 
paraphernalia, sometimes u.sed like dice, when the game 
deixjnds on the side turned up; or pas.sed rapidly from 
hand to hand, when the gamester Jittempts to name the 
hand containing the trump .stick; or again concealed in 
dust .spread over a blanket and moved alx)ut by one play- 
er that the rest may gue.ss its Iwation. In playing they 
always form a circle .seated on the ground, and the w'oinen 
rarely if ever join the game.™ They indulge in smok- 


mother, not from the father.* ‘Intrigue with the wdves of men of other 
tribes is one of the coiiiiiioneKt causes of quarrel among the Indians.' Maym's 
B. C.j pp. 257-8, 270; Marfie's Vane. 7.si., pp. 444-7. The women are ‘ very 
reserved and chaste.’ Meares* I'o?/., pp. ‘251, ‘258, ‘265, *268; Kann's Wand.t 
pp. 23y-40. The Indian woman, to sooth her child, makes use of a springy 
stick fixed oblicpicly in the ground to wdiich the cradle is attached by astrinj:^, 
forming a convenient baby-jumper. Zord's vol. ii., p. ‘25J); l\‘uibrrton*s 
Vane, p. lUl; J/o/ms-, Explor., tom. ii., pp. 316-7. ‘Where there are 
no slaves in the tribe or family they perform all the drudgery of bringing 
firewood, water, &c.’ Urard^ in Loud. (Jtinj. Soc. Jour.y vol. xxvii., pp. ‘238-9, 
304. No intercourse between the newly married pair for a period of ten 
days, p, 129. ‘ Perhaps in no part of the world is virtue more prized,* p. 74. 

J[emtVs Nar., pp. 59 -60, 74, 127-9; iJomwallU* New Kl Dorado, p. 101. 

76 * When relieved from the presence of strangers, they have much easy 
and social conversation among themselves.’ * The conversation is frequently 
coarse ahd indecent.’ UprooVs Scenes, pp. 50-1. ‘Cantaiido y baylando al 
rededor de las hogueras, ubandonaudoso k todos los excesos de la liviandad.’ 
8utU y Mexicana, Viaffe, p. 133. 

SproaVs Scenes, pp. 55-6; Sutil y Mexicann, Viage, p. 144. 

78 Grant, in Lond. (Jeog. Soc. Jour,, vol. xxvii., p. *299; Mayrw's B, C.,. pp- 
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ing, the only pipes of their own manufacture being of 
plain cedar, filled now with tobacco by those who can 
afford it, but in which they formerly smoked, as it is 
supposed, the leaves of a native plant — still mixed with 
tobacco to lessen its intoxicating properties. The pipe 
is passed round after a meal, but seems to be loss used 
in serious ceremonies than among eastern Indian na- 
tions.™ 

But the Nootka amusement par excellence is that of 
feasts, given by the richer classes and chiefs nearly every 
evening during ‘ the season.’ Male and female heralds are 
employed ceremoniously to invite theguests, thehousehav- 
ing been first cleared of its partitions, and its lloor spread 
with mats.*® As in countries more civilized, the common 
people go early to secure the best seats, their allotted place 
being near the door. The elite come later, after btnng 
repeatedly sent for; on arrival they are announced by 
name, and assigned a place according to rank. In one 
corner of the hall the fish and whale-blubber are lx)iled 
by the wives of the chiefs, who serve it to the guests in 
pieces larger or smaller, jiccording to their rank. What 
can not be eaten must be carried home. Their drink or- 
dinarily is pure water, but occasionally berries of a pecu- 
liar kind, preserved in cakes, are stirred in until a fi'oth is 
formed which swells the hotly of the drinker nearly to 
bursting.” Eating is followed by conversation and sjjeech- 
making, oratory being an art highly prized, in which, 
with their fine voices, they become skillful. Finally, 
the floor is cleared for dancing. In the dances in which 
the crowd participate, the dancers, with fiujes painted in 
black and vermilion, fonn a circle round a few leaders 
who give the step, which consists chiefly in jumping with 

275-G; Pemberton's Vane. Isl., p. 134; Maefie's Vane. M.^ p. 444; Barrett- 
J^nnard's I'rav., p. 53. 

SproaVs i^cene.% p. 209. But Lord says ‘nothing can be done without 
it.* Xat., vol. i., p. 11.8. 

The Indian never nivites any of the same crest as himself. Maefie's 
Vane. Isl.^ 445. ‘Th(‘y are very particular about whom they invito to their 
fcuHts, and, on great uccuaions, men and women feast separately, the women 
always taking the precedence.' Duncan, in Maynt's B. C., pp. 263-0; t>proat*s 
(Scenes, pp. 59-63. 

81 Lord's Nat., vol. i., pp. 259-00. 
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both feet from the ground, brandishing weapons or bunch- 
es of feathers, or sometimes simply bending the body with- 
out moving the feet. As to the participation of women 
in these dances, authorities do not agree.®* In a sort of 
conversationsil dance all pass briskly mund the room to 
the sound of music, prai.sing in exclamations the build- 
ing and all within it, while another dance requires many 
to climb uix)n the roof tand theTO continue their motions. 
Their special or character dances are many, and in them 
they show much dramatic talent. A curtain is stretched 
across a corner of the room to conceal the preparations, 
and the actors, fantastically dressed, represent personal 
combats, hunting scenes, or the actions of difl'erent ani- 
mals. In the seal-dance naked men jump into the water 
and then crawl out and over tlie floors, imitating the 
motions of the seal. Indecent performances, are men- 
tioned l)y some visitors, fcometimes in these dances 
men drop suddenly as if dead, and are at last revived 
by the doctors, who also give dramatic or mtigic perform- 
ances at their houses; or they illuminate a wax moon 
out on the water, and make the natives believe they are 
communing with the man in the moon. To tell just 
where amusement ceases and solemnity begins in these 
dances is imi)ossible.‘“ llirds’ down forms an important 
item in the decoration at dances, especially at the recep- 
tion of strangers. All dances, as well as other cere- 
monies, are accompanied by continual music, instrumental 
and vocal. The instruments are: boxes and benches 

* I have never seen an Indian woman dance at a feast, and believe it is 
seldom if ever done.’ Mayne^s Ji. 6'., ijp. ‘2(>7-9. The women generally ‘ form 
a separate circle, and cliuunt and jump by themselves.’ Grmd, in Lond. Geog. 
iSoc. tloiir.^ vol. xxvii., p.- HOO. ‘As a rule, the men und women do not dance 
together; when the men are dancing the women sing and beat time,’ but 
there is a dance performed by both sexes. SprtKiVs *Sccae.s, pp. 6G-7. ‘ On 

other occasions a mule chief will invite a party of female guests to share his 
hospitality.’ Maefie's Vane, is/., p. 431. ‘Las mugeres bay Ian desayradisi- 
mamente; rara vez sej)restan a esta diversion.’ tiutil y Mexicana^ Viage^ p. 152. 

‘ La decencia obliga a pasar en silencio los bayles obscenos de los Mis- 
chimis (common people), especialmente el del impotente & causa de la edad, 
y el del pobre tpie no ha podido casarse.’ Until y Me.dcam, Viaget pp. 151-2, 
18; Maefie’s Vane. Jsl., pp. 432-7; SpirniVs Sceim, pp. 65-71; Maym’s li. C., 
pp. ‘266-7; JemWs Nar., p. 389; Grant, in Land. Geog, Soc, Jour., vol xxvii., 
p. 30 j; Curnucallis* Nevo El Dorado, pp, 99-103. 
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struck with sticks; a plank hollowed out on the under 
side and beaten with drum-sticks about a f<x)t lonp; a 
rattle made of dried seal-skin in the form of a fish, with 
pebbles; a whistle of deer-bone about an inch long with 
one hole, which like the rattle can only be used by chiefs ; 
and a bunch of muscle-shells, to be shaken like castanets.** 
Their songs are monotonous chants, extending over but 
few notes, varied by occasional howls and whoops in some 
of the more spirited melodies, pleasant or otherwise, ac- 
cording to the taste of the hearer.** ('ertain of their 
feasts are given periodically by the head chiefs, which 
distant tribes attend, and during which take jdace the 
distributions of property already mentioned. Whenever 
a gilt is oft'ered, etiquette requires the recipient to snatch 
it rudely from the donor with a stern and surly look.*® 

A mong the miscelljineous cu.stoms noticed by the differ- 
ent authorities already quoted, may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing. Daily bathing in the sea is practiced, the vapor- 
bath not being used. Children are rolled in the snow by 
their mothers to make them hardy. Camps and other 
property are moved from place to place by piling them on 
a plank platform built sicross the canoes. Whymjxjr saw 
Indians near Bute Inlet carrying burdens on the back by 
a strap across the foreheml. In a fight they rarely strike 
but close and deixjnd on pulling hair and scratching; a 
chance blow must be made up by a present. Invitations 

81 JewitVs Nar., pp. 39, GO, 72-3; I'micouvcr ’&* vol. iii., jjp. 307-10; 

Coo/c’.s T oy. <0 'vol. ii., pp. 310 -11. 

8'^ Their music is mostly grave niid serious, and in exact concert, when 
sung by great niiiiil)ers. * Variations numerous and expressive, and the ca- 
dence or melody powerfully soothing.’ C’oo/t’.s Voy. to Pac.y vol. ii., pp. 310- 
11, 283. Dislike European music. Sutily Mexlcana, Viwje, pp. lol-i. ‘Their 
tunes are genenilly soft and plaintive, and though not possessing great va- 
riety, are not deticient in harimniy.* Je\\'itt thinks the words of the songs 
may be borrowed from other tribes. JewilCs Nar., p. 72, and specimen of 
war song, p. IGG. Airs consist of tivo or six bai*a, varying slightly, time being 
beaten in the middle of the bar. • Melody they have none, there is nothing 
soft, pleasing, or touching in their airs; they are not, how'ever, without some 
degree of rude harmony.’ (Jrant, in Loud, Ueoy. »Soc. Jour., vol. xviii., p. 306. 
‘ A certain beauty of natural expression in many of the native strains, if it 
were possible to relieve them from the monotony which is their fault.’ There 
are old men, wandering minstrels, •who sing -war songs and beg. ‘ It is re- 
markable how aptly the natives catch and imitate' songs heard from settlers 
or travelers.’ SproaVs ScemSj pp. 63-5. 

86 Macfie*s Fane, /s?., pp. 430-1; Jeicitt^s ATar., p. 39. 
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to eat must not be declined, no matter how often repeated. 
Out of doors there is no native gesture of salutation, but 
in the houses a guest is motioned politely to a couch; 
guests are held sacred, and great ceremonies are per- 
formed at the reception of strangers ; all important events 
are announced by heralds. Friends sometimes saunter 
along hand in hand. A. secret society, independent of 
tribe, family, or crest, is supposed by Sproat to exist sunong 
them, but its purposes are unknown. In a palaver 
with whites the orator holds a long white pole in his 
hand, which he sticks occasionally into the ground by 
way of empliasis. An animal chosen as a cx’cst must 
not be shot or ill-treated in the presence of any wearing 
its figure; boys recite portions of their ciders’ sixjechcs 
as declamations ; names are changed many times during 
life, at the ■will of the individual or of the tribe. 

In sorcery, wiichcraft, prophecy, dreams, evil spir- 
its, and the transmigration of souls, the Nootkas are firm 
believers, and these beliefs enalde the numerous sorcer- 
ers of different grades to aapiire gre.at jwwer in the 
tribes by their strange ridiculous ceremonies. Most of 
their tricks arc transparent, Ixung deceptions worked by 
the aid of confederates to keep up their ix)wer; but, as 
in all religions, the votary must have some faith in the 
efficficy of their incantations. The sorcerer, before giv- 
ing a special demon.stration, retires apart to meditate. 
After spending some time silone in the forests and mount- 
ains, fasting and lacerating the flesh, he appears sud- 
denly before the tribe, emaciated, wild with excitement, 
clad in a strange costume, grotesquely painted, and 
wearing a hideous mask. The scenes that ensue are 
indescribable, but the aim seems to be to commit all the 
wild freaks that a maniac’s imagination may devise, 
accompanied by the most unearthly yells which can ter- 
rorize the heart. Live dogs and dead human bodies are 
seized and torn by their teeth ; but, at least in later times, 
they seem not to attjick the living, and their perform- 
ances are somewhat less horrible and bloody than the 
wild orgies of the northern tribes. The sorcerer is 
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thought to have more influence with bad spirits than 
with good, and is always resorted to in the case of any 
serious misfortune. New members of the fraternity are 
initiated into the mysteries by similar ceremonies. Old 
women are not without their traditional mysterious pow- 
ers in matters of prophecy and witchcraft; and all chiefs 
in times of perplexity pnujtice fasting and laceration. 
Dreams are believed to be the visits of spirits or of the 
Avandering soul of some living party, and the unfortu- 
nate Nootka boy or girl whose blublier-loaded stomach 
causes uneasy dreams, must Ixj properly hacked, scorched, 
smothered, and otherwi.se tormented until the evil spirit 
is apiieased.” Whether or not these ixiople were can- 
nibals, is a di.spute(l cjuestion, but there seems to be little 
doubt that slaves have been sjicrificed and eaten as a 
part of their devilish rites.** 


‘ I have seen the sorcerers at work a hundred times, hut .they use so 
many charms, which api^oar to me ridiculous, — th(>j[ sing, howl, and gesticu- 
late in so extravagant a manner, and surround their office with such dread 
and mystery, — that I arn quite unable to describe their performances,’ pi^. 
109-70. ‘An unlucky dream will stop a sale, a treaty, a lishing, hunting, 
or war exiiodition, ’ j*- 175. Sprout's Scenes^ pp. 105-75. A chief, otfered a 
piece of tobacco for allowing his portrait to bo made, said it was a small re- 
ward for risking his life. Kune's Wand.^ p. ‘240. Shrewd individuals impose 
on their neighbors by pretending to I’eceive a revelation, telling them where 
fish or berries are most abundant. Descrii)tion of initiatory ceremonies of 
the sorcerers, Maefie's Vane. Jsl., pp. 446, 493-7, 451. fhidtt's Kar., pp. 98-9. 
A brave prince goes to a distant lake, jumps from a high rock into the water, 
and rubs all the skin oft* his face with pieces of rough bark, amid the ap- 
plause of his attendants. Description of king’s prayers, and ceremonies to 
bring rain. Sutil y Mexicuvu^ r?r/;/c, pp. 145-(), 37. Candidates are thrown 
into a state of rnesmfrism before their initiation. ‘ MedienSt' in Hutchings' Cal. 
Mag., vol. v., pp. 227-8; Jiarrett’Lcmiard's Trav., pp. 51-3; Califoruias, Noii- 
cius, pp. 61-85. 

They brought for sale ‘human skulls, and hands not yet quite stripped 
of the flesh, which they made our people plainly understand they had eaten; 
and, indeed, some of them had evident marks that they had been upon the 
fire.’ (Jooh-'s Voy. to Vac., vol. ii., p. 271. Slaves are occasionally sacrificed 
and feasted upon. Mrares' Voy., p. 255. ‘No todos hiabian coiiiido la came 
humana, ni en todo tiempo, sino solamente los gueiTeros mas animosos quan- 
do se preparaban iiara salir a canipana.’ ‘ Parece indudablc que estos salva- 
ges han sido antropdfagos.’ Sutil y Meximnu, Viuye, p. 130. ‘At Nootka 
Sound, and at the Sandwich Islands, Lcdyard witnessed instances of canni- 
balism. In both places he saw' human flesh prepared for food.' Spark's JAfe 
of Lcdyard, p. 74; Cornwallis' Aew Kl Dorado, pp. 104-6. ^ ‘ Cannibalism, all- 
though unknown among the Indians of the Columbia, is practised by the 
savages on the coast to the iiorthw'ard. ’ Cox's Adven.^ vol. i., pp. 310-11. The 
cannibal ceremonies quoted by Macfie and referred to Vancouver Island, 
probably were intended for the Haidahs farther north. Vane. M., p. 434. A 
slave as late as 1850 was drawn up and down a pole by a hook through the 
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The Nootkas are generally a long-lived race, and from 
the beginning to the failing of manhood undergo little 
change in appearance. Jewitt states that during his cap- 
tivity of three years at Nootka Sound, only five natural 
deaths occurred, and the jxK)ple suftered scarcely any dis- 
ease except the colic. Sproat mentions as the common- 
est di.sea.se8 ; bilious complaints, dysentery, a consumption 
which almost always follows syphilis, fevers, and among 
the Jiged, ojihthalmia. Accidental injuries, as cuts, bruis- 
es, sprains, and broken limbs, are treated with con- 
siderable success by means of simple salves or gums, 
cold water, pine-bark bandsiges, and wooden splints. 
Natural pains and mahulies are invariably ascribed to the 
absence or other irregular conduct of the soul, or to the 
influence of evil spirits, and all treatment is directed to 
the recall of the fomier and to the appeasing of the latter. 
Still, long as the ailment is slight, simple means are 
re-sorted to, .and the patient is kindly cared for by the 
women; as when headache, colic, or rheumatii^n is 
treated l)y the application of hot or cold water, hot ashes, 
friction, or the swallowing of cold teas made from vari- 
ous roots and leaves. Nearly every disease has a specific 
for its cure. Oregon gra|x; and other herbs cure syphilis; 
wasp-ne.st powder is a tonic, and blackberries an .astring- 
ent; henikjck bark fonns a plaster, and dog- wood bark 
is a strengthener ; an infusion of young pine cones or 
the inside scrapings of a hum.an skull prevent t(X) rapid 
family increase, while certain plants facilitate .alx)rtion. 
When a sickness Ixjcomes serious, the soreerer or medi- 
cine-man is called in and incantations l)egin, more or less 
noisy according to the amount of the prospective fee 


skin and tendons of the back, and afterwards devoured. Medlcus, in Hnich^ 
ings* Cal. Mag., vol. v., p, 223. L’anthroi^ophagie ete longtemps en ueage 

. . . .eti)eut-etreyexiste-t-elle encore Le chef Maqnina. . . .tnaitnn priaon- 

nier k chaque lune noiivelle. Toua les chefs etaient invitea & cette horrible 
fete.' J/o/r«.s, Ea’plor., tom. ii., p. 345. ‘It ia not improbable that the sus- 
picion that the Nootkans are cannibals may be traced to the practice of 
some custom analagous to the Tzeei-tzavak of the Haeel tzuk.* Scovler^ in 
Lond.f Geog. Sac. Jour., vol. xi., pp. 223-4. ‘The honid practice of sacri- 
ficing a victim is not annual, but only occurs either once m three years or 
else at uncertain intervals.’ Sprout's S'ceneSf p. 15G. 
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and the number of relatives and friends who join in the 
uproar. A very poor wretch is permitted to die in com- 
parative quiet. In difficult cases the doctor, wrouf^ht up 
to the highest sbite of excitement, claims to see and hear 
the soul, and to judge of the patient’s prospects by its 
position and movements. The sick man shows little 
fortitude, and abandons him.self helplessly to the doctor’s 
ridiculous measures. Failing in a cure, the physician 
gets no pay, but if successful, does not fail to make a 
large demand. Both the old and the helplessly sick are 
frequently abandoned by the Ahts to die without aid in 
the forest.'® 

After death the Xootka’s body is promptly put away; 
a slave’s lx)dy is uncei'emoniously thn)wn into tbe wa- 
ter; that of a freeman, is placed in a crouching posture, 
their favorite one during life, in a deep wooden Ixjx, or 
in a canoe, and susixmded from the branches of a tree, 
deposited on the ground with a covering of sticks and 
stones, or, more rarel}^, buried. Common people arc usu- 
ally left on the surfiuie; the nobility are suspended from 
trees at heights diilering, as some authorities say, accord- 
ing to rank. The pnictice of burning the dead seems 
also to have been followed in some parts of this region. 
EiUjh tribe has a burying-ground chosen on some hill- 
side or small island. With chiefs, blankets, skins, and 
other ])roperty in large amounts are buried, hung up 
about the grave, or burned during the funeral ceremo- 
nies, which are not complicated except for the highest 
officials. The coffins are often ornamented with carv- 

BhoumutiHin and paralysis are rare maladies/ Syphilis is probably 
indigenous. Amputation, blood-letting, and metallie medicine not employed. 
Medicines to produtre love are numerous. ‘ Young and old of both sexes are 
exi)osedwhcnafilicted with lingering disease.* SpronVs pp. 251-7, 282, 

213-4. * Headache is cured by striking the part aiiected with small branches 
of the spruce tree.’ Doctors are generally chosen from men who have 
themselves suffered serious maladies. Miiefie's Vane. IsL, pp. 438-40. ‘Their 
cure for rheumatism or similar pains. . . .is by cutting or scarifying the part 
affected.’ JeiciWa JVar., p. 142. They are sea sick on European vessels. 
rooWs Q. Char. M.y p. 81. Description of ceremonies. Siean, in J/aync’s 
Ji. C., pp. 2G1-3, 304. ‘The patient is put to bed, and for the most i)art 
starved, lest the food should be consumed by his internal enemy.’ ‘The 
warm and steam bath is very frequently employed.’ MedicuSt in llutchings* 
Cal. Mag., vol. v., pp. 226-8. 
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ings or paintings of the dece.ased man’s crest, or with 
rows of shells. When a death occurs, the women of 
the tribe make a general howl, and keep it up at intervals 
for many days or months ; the men, after a little speech- 
making, keep silent. The family and friends, with black- 
ened faces and hair cut short, follow the Ixxly to its last 
resting-place Avith music and other manifestations of sor- 
roAV, generally tenninating in a feast. There is great 
reluctance to explain their funeral usjiges to strangers; 
death being regarded by this jieople with great snjjersti- 
tion and dread, not from solicitude for the welfare of 
the dead, but from a belief in the power of departed 
spirits to do much harm to the living.”" 

The Xootka character presents all the inconsistencies 
observable among other American alMwigincs, since there 
is hardly a g(Kxl or bad trait that Inis not by some ob- 
server been ascribed to them. Their idiosyncracies as a 
race are perhaps best given by Sproat as “want of ob- 
servation, a great deficiency of foresight, extreme fickle- 
ness .in their passions and purix)ses, habitual suspicion, 
and a love of jwwer and display ; added to which may 
be noticed their ingratitude and revengeful disposition, 


90 The custom of burning or burying property is wholly confined to chiefs. 
* Night is their time for interring the dead.' JJutFooii tricks, with a feast and 
dance, formed jiart of the ceremony. JeiciWs jVar., pp. 105, 111-2, IIJG. At Val- 
des Island, ‘ we saw two sepulchres built with plank about fiw feet in height, 
seven in length, and four in breadth. These l)oards were curiously jierf orated 
at the ends and sides, and the tops covered with loose pieces of plunk;’ in- 
closed evidently the relics of many different bodies. Vancouver's Voy., vol. i., 
pp. 338-0. ‘ The coffin is usually an old canoe, lashed round and round, like 

an Egyi^tian mummy-case.’ Xord’.s A>d., vol. i., p. 170. ‘There is generally 
some grotesque figure painted on the outside of the box, or roughly sculp- 
tured out of wood and idaced by the side of it. For some days after death 
the relatives burn salmon or venison before the tomb.* ‘ They will never 
mention the name of a dead man.* Grants in Land. Geoy, Soc. Jour.j vol. xxvii., 
pp. 301-3. ‘ As a rule, the Indians bum their dead, and then bury the ash- 

es. ' * It was at one time not uncommon for Indians to desert forever a lodge 
in which one of their family had died.’ Mayne's li. 6'., pp. 271-2, with cut of 
graves. For thirty days after the funeral, dirges are chanted at sunrise and 
sunset. Macfie's Vane. lsL^y}\}. 447-8. Children frequently, but grown persons 
never, were found hanging in trees. Meares* Voy., p. 268; Sprout's Scenest 
pp. 258-63. The bodies of chiefs are hung in trees on high mountains, 
wnilc those of the commons are buried, tliat their souls may have a shorter 
journey to their residence in a future life. Sutil y MexicfinUf Viaye, pp. 139- 
40. ‘The Indians never inter their dead.’ and rarely bum them. JiarreU- 
Lennard's Trav.^ p. 61. 
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their readiness for war, and revolting indifference to 
human suffering.” These qualities, judged by civilized 
standards censurable, to the Nootka are praiseworth}'^, 
while contrary qualities are to be avoided. By a strict 
applicjition, therefore, of ‘put yourself in his place’ prin- 
ciples, to which most ‘good Indians’ owe their reputation, 
Nootka character must not lie too harshly condemned. 
They are not, so far as physical actions are concerned, a 
remarkably lazy [leople, but their minds, although intel- 
ligent when aroused, are averse to effort and quickly 
fatigued ; nor can they comprehend the advantage of con- 
tinued etlbrt for any future g(X)d which is at all remote. 
What little foresight they have, lias mucli in common 
with the instinct of bca,sts. Ordinarily, they are quiet 
and well behaved, esiiecially the higher classes, but when 
once roused to anger, they rage, bite, spit and kick with- 
out the slightest attempt at self-possession. A serious of- 
fense against an individual, although nominally pardoned 
in consideration of presents, can really never Ix) com- 
pletely atoned for except by blood ; hence private, fsmiily, 
and tribal feuds continue from generation to generation. 
Women are not immodest, but the men have no shame. 
Stealing is recognized as a fault, arid the practice as be- 
tween members of the same tribe is rare, but skillful pil- 
fering from strangers, if not officially sanctioned, is ex- 
tensively carried on and much admired ; still any prop- 
erty confided in trust to a Nootka is said to be faithfully 
returned. To his wife he is kind and just; to his chil- 
dren affectionate. Efforts for their conversion to foreign 
religions have been in the highest degree unsuccessful." 

As light-fingered as any of the Sandwich Islanders. Of a quiet, phleg- 
matic, and inactive disposition. * ‘ A docile, courteous, good-natured people 

. . . .but quick in resenting what they look upon as an injury; and, like most 
other passionate people, as soon forgetting it.* Not curious; indolent; gen- 
erally fair in trade, and would steal only such articles as they wanted for 
some purpose. Vook*s Voy. to Pac.y vol. ii., pp. 272, 308-12, etc. ‘Exceed- 
ingly hospitable in their own homes, lack neither courage nor intelli- 

gence.’ Pemberton* s Vane. Isl.y p. 131. The Kla-iz-zarts ‘appear to be more 
civilized than any of the others.’ The Cayuquets are thought to be deficient 
in courage ; and the Kla-os-quates ‘ are a fierce, bold, and enterprizing people. * 
JewiWs Ik'ar.y pp. 75-7. ‘ Civil and inoffensive ’ at Horse Sound. Vancouver's 

Voy.y vol. i., p. 307. ‘Their moral deformities are as great as their physical 
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The Sound Indians, by ■which term I find it conve- 
nient to designate the nations about Puget Sound, con- 
stitute the third family of the Columbian group. In 
this division I include all the natives of that part of the 
territox'y of Wa.shington lying west of the Cascade llangc, 
except a strip from twenty-five to forty miles wide along 
the north bank of the Columbia. The north-eastern 
section of this territory, including the San Juan group, 
AVhidbey Island, and the region tributary to Bellingham 
Bay, is the home of the Noolcmk, Lummi, Saniish and 
Skugit nations, Avhose neighlwrs and constant harassers 
on tlie north are the fierce Kwantlums and Cowichins of 
the Nootka family about the mouth of the Fraser. The 
central section, comprising the shores and islands of 
Admiralty Inlet, Hood Canal, and Puget Sound proper, 
is occupied by numerous trilies with variou.sly spelled 
names, mostly terminating in jnts/t, which names, with 
all their orthographic diversity, have lx;en given gen- 
erally to the streams on whose banks the different na- 
tions dwelt. All tliese trilx's may be termed the Nis- 
quaUy nation, taking tlie name from the most numerous 
and best-known of the tribes located about the head of 
the sound. Tlie CMlanis inhabit the eastern portion 
of the peninsula between the sound and the Pacific. 
The western extremity of the same peninsula, terminat- 
ing at Cape Flattery, is occupied by the Classets or Miikahs; 

ones.’ DomcnecICs Deserts, vol. i., p. 88. The Nittiiiahts given to aggressive 
war, and consequently ‘bear a bad reputation.’ Whymper*s Alaska, p. 74. 
Not brave, and a slight repulse daunts them. ‘ Sincere* in his friendship, kind 
to his wife and ehildren, and devotedly loyal to his own tribe,’ p. 51. ‘In 
sickness and approaching death, the savage always becomes melancholy,’ p. 
162. SproaVs Supnes, pp. .‘10, 36, 52, 91, 119-24, 'l5()-66, 187, 216. ‘Comiix 
and Yiicletah fellows very savage and uncivilized dogs,’ and the Nootkas not 
to be trusted. ‘Cruel, bloodthirsty, treacherous and cowardly.’ Grants in 
Lond. Geoff. »Soc. Jour., vol. xxvii., pp. ‘294, 296, 298, 305, 307. Mayne*s B. C’., 
p. 246; Maefie's Vnne. JsL, pp. 190, 460-1, 472, 477, 484; Poolers Q. Char, hi., 
pp. 294-6. The Spaniards gave the Nootkas a much better character than 
voyagers of other nations. Sutil y Meximna, Viaye, pp. 25, 31-2, 57-9, 63, 99, 
107, 133, 149-51, 154-6; Forbes" Vane. Isl., p. 25; Jiatlray*s Vane, IsL, pp. 
172-3. The Ucultas ‘are a band of lawless pirates and robbers, levying 
black-mail on all the surrounding tribes.’ liarretULennard's Trav., p. 43. 

‘ Bold and ferocious, sly and reserved, not easily provoked, but revengeful.' 
Spark's Life of Ledyard, p. 72. The Teets have ‘all the vices of the coast 
tribes’ with ‘none of the redeeming qualities of the interior nations.’ Ander- 
son, in Hist. Mag., vol. vii., p. 78. 
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while the ClteJialis and Cowlitz nations are found on the 
Ohehalis lliver, Gray Harbor, and the upi)er Cowlitz. 
Excepting a few bands on the headwaters of streams 
that rise in the vicinity of Mount Baker, the Sound 
family belongs to the coast fish-eating tribes rather than 
to the hunters of the interior. Indeed, this family has 
so few marked j)eculiarities, iwsscssing apparently no triiit 
or custom not found as well among the Nootkas or Chi- 
nooks, that it may be descriljed in comparatively few 
words. AVhen first know'ii to Eurojieans they seem to 
have been far less numerous than might have been ex- 
pected from the extraordinary fertility and climatic ad- 
vantages of their country; and since they have been in 
contact with the whites, their numlxjrs have been re- 
duced, — chiefly through the agency of small-jx)x and 
ague, — even more rapidly than the nations farther to the 
north-west.'’''* 

92 « Those who came within our notice so nearly resembled the people of 
Nootka, that the best delineation I can ofler is a referoinre to the description 
of those pcojile ’ (by Cook), p. 2o2. At Cape Mattery they (dosely resembled 
those of Nootka and spoke the same lanf^utigc, p. 218. At Gray Harbor they 
seemed to vary in little or no respect *froin those on the sound, and under- 
stood the Nootka toiifjue, p. 83. ‘ The character and appearance of their sev- 
eral tribes hero did not seem to ditfer in any material resi>cct from each other, * 
p, 288. Evidence that the countiy was once much more thickly pcox)led, p. 
254. Vancouveys Toy., vol. i,, pp. 218, 252, 254, 288; vol. ii., p. 83. The 
Ghehalis come down as far ns ShoaMvater Bay. A band of Klikatats (Sa- 
haptins) is spoken of near the head of the Cowlitz. ‘The Makahs re.semble 
the northwestern Indians far more than their nei«;hbors.’ The Lummi are 
a branch of the Clallam s. ViVpi. Jml. 1854, pp. 240-4. The Lummi 
‘ traditions lead them to believe that they are descendants of a better race 
than common savages.’ The Semiannias ‘are intermarried with the north 
band of the Lummis, and Cowegans, and Quanllums. * The Neuk-'wers and Si- 
amanas are called Stick Indians, and in 1852 had never seen a white. ‘The 
Neuk-sacks (Mountain Men) trace from the salt w'ater Indians,’ and ‘are en- 
tirely different from the others.’ ‘ The Loomis ajipear to be more of a wan- 
dering class than the others about Bellingham Bay.’ /(Z., 1857, p]). 327-9. 
‘ They can be divided into two classes — the salt-water and the Stick Indians.* 
Zd., 1857, p. 224. Of the Nisquallies ‘some live in the plains, and others on 
the banks of the Sound.’ The Classets have been less affected than the 
Chinooks by fever and ague. Dunn's Oregon, i)]i. 231-5. The Clallams s])eak 
a kindred language to that of the Ahts. Sin'ooVs Scenes, p. 270. ‘ El goluer- 

no de estos naturales do la entrada y canales de Fuca, la disposicion interior 
de las habitaciones las manufacturas y vestidos cpie usan son niuy parecidos 
a los do los habitantes do Nutka.* Sutil y Mexicmm, Vlage, p. 111. The Sound 
Indians live in great dread of the Northern tribes. Wilkes' Xar., in Z7. S. 
Dx. Kx., vol. iv., p. 513. The 'Makahs deem themselves much superior to 
the tribes of the interior, because they go out on the ocean. Scamtnon, in 
Overland Monthly, vol. vii., pj). 277-8. The Nooksaks are entirely distinct 

Voi.. I. u 
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These natives of Washington are short and thick-set, 
with strong limbs, hut bow-le^ed ; they have broad faces, 
eyes fine but wide apart; noses prominent, both of Ro- 
man and aquiline type ; color, a light copper, perhaps a 
shade darker than that of the Nootkas, but capable of 
transmitting a flush ; the hair usually black and almost 
universally worn long.”® 

All the tribes flatten the head more or less, but none 
carry the practice to such an extent as their neighbors on 
the south, unless it be the Cowlitz nation, which might 
indeed as correctly be classed with the Chinooks. By 
most of the Sound natives tattooing is not pnicticed, and 
thej^ seem somewhat le.ss addicted to a constant use of 
paint than the Xootkius ; yet on festive occasions a plenti- 
ful and hideous application is miidc of charcoal or colored 
earth pulverized in grease, and the women appreciate the 
channs imparted to the face by the use of vermilion clay. 
The nose, particularly at Cape Flattery, is the grand 
centre of facial ornamentation. Perforating is extrava- 

from the Lummi, and some suppose thorn to have come from the Clallam 
country. Ctdemmt in Harper's vol.xxxix., p.799, titevensj in Fac, IL It, 
Bept., vol. i., p. 428. 

93 At Port Discovery they * seemed capable of enduring ^eat fatigue.* 
Their cheek-bones were high.’ ‘The oblique eye of the Chinese was not 
uncommon.’ * Their countenances wore an expression of wildness, and they 
had, in the opinion of some of us, a melancholy cast of features.’ Some of 
women would with difficulty be distinguished in colour from those of Euro- 
pean race. The Classet women ‘ were much better looking than those of 
other tribes.’ Portrait of a Tatouche chief. Wilkes' Nar.^ in U, H. Ex. Ex., 
vol. iv., pp. 317-8, 320, 517-8. ‘ All are bow-legged.’ ‘All of a sad-colored, 

Caravaggio brown.’ ‘All have coarse, black hair, and are beardless.’ Win- 
throp's Canoe and Saddle, p. 32. ‘Tall and stout.’ Maurelle's Jour., p. 28. 
Sproat mentions a Clallam slave who ‘could see in the dark like a racoon.’ 
Scenes, p. 52. The Classet ‘ cast of countenance is very difterent from that 

of the Nootkians their comi)lexion is also much fairer and their stature 

shorter.’ Jeucitt's Nar., p. 75. The Nisc^ually Indians ‘are of very large 
stature; indeed, the largest I have met with on the continent. The women 
are particularly large and stout.’ Kane's Wand., pp. 207, 228, 234. The Nis- 
qiiallies are by no means a large race, being from five feet five inches to five 
feet nine inches in height, and weighing from one hundred and thirty to one 
hundred and eighty ijounds. Anderson, in Lord's Kat. , vol. ii. , p. 227. ‘ De ros- 
tro hermoso y de gallarda figura.’ Navarrete, in Sutil y Mexicans, VUtge, p. xciv. 
The Queniults, ‘the finest-looking Indians I had ever seen.’ Swan's JV. W. 
Coast, pp. 78-9. Neuksheks stronger and more athletic than other tribes. 
Many of the Lummi ‘very fair and have light hair.’ Bept. Ind. Aff., 1857, 
p. 328; Pickering's Baces, in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. ix., p. 23; Morton's Crania, 
p. 215, with plate of Cowlitz skull; ComwaXlls' New El Dorado, p. 97; Fon- 
couver's Voy., vol. i., p. 252; Murphy and Hamed, Puget Sound Directory^ 
pp. 64-71; Clark's Lights and Shadows, pp. 214-15, 224-6. 
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gantly practiced, and pendant trinkets of every form and 
substance are w'orn, those of innie or shell preferred, and, 
if we may credit Wilkes, by some of the w'omen these 
ornaments are actually kept clean. 

The native garment, when the weather makes naked- 
ness uncomfortable, is a blanket of dog’s hair, sometimes 
mixed with birds’ down and bark-fibre, thrown about the 
shoulders. Some few I’asten this about the neck with a 
wooden pin. The women are more careful in covering 
the person with the blanket than are the men, and gen- 
erally wear under it a bark apron hanging from the waist 
in front. A exme-shaped, Avater-proof hat, woven from 
colored gras.ses, is sometimes w-om on the head.’’^ 

Temporary hunting-huts in summer are merely cross- 
sticks covered with coarse m.ats made by laying bulrushes 
side by side, and knotting them at intervals with cord 
or grass. 1'he poorer individuals or tribes dwell peima- 
nently in similar huts, improved by the addition of a 
few slabs; Avhile the rich and powerful build substantial 
houses, of planks split from trees by means of bone 
wedges, much like the Nootka dAvellings in plan, and 
nearly sis large. These houses sometimes mesisure over 
one hundred feet in length, and are divided into rooms or 

94 * Less berlftubed with pnint aiul less filthy * than the Nootkas. At Port 
Discovery * they wore ornaments, thouj^h none were observed in their noses.’ 
At (’ape Flattery the nose ornament was straij^ht, instead of orescent-shaped, 
as among the Nootkas. Vancouver snpi^osed their garments to be composed 
of dog’s hair mixed with the wool of some wild animal, which he did not 
see. Vamumver's Voy., vol. i., pp. 218, 230, 266. At Port Discovery some 
had small brass bells hnng in the rim of the ears, j). 318. Some of the Skfb- 
gits were tattooed with lines on the arms and face, and fond of brass rings, 
pp. 511-12. The Classets *>voro small pieces of an iridescent mussel-shell, 
attached to the cartilage of their nose, which was in some, of the size of a 
ten cents piece, and triangular in shaiie. It is generally kept in motion by 
their breathing,’ p. 517. WiUes' Xar., in IL <8. A’a\ Aic., vol.iv., pp. 317-20, 
334, 404, 444, 511-2, 517-8. The conical hats and stout bodies ‘brought to 
mind representations of Siberian tiibes.* richvriny^s liaces^ in Idem., vol. ix., 
p. 23. The (3lallams * wear no clothing in summer.’ Faces daubed with red 
and white mud. Illustration of head-flattening. Kane's Wand., pp. 180, 207, 
210-11, 224. Seemann's Voy. Herald, vol. i., pp. 108-0; Jtossi, tiouvenirs, p. 
299; Dunn's Oregon, pp. 232-3; *Sa?i Francisco Jiulletin, May 24, 1859; Ind. Aff. 
liepi., 1854, p. 243; Id., 1857, p. 329; Stevens, inPac. It. K. Kept., vol. i., p. 430. 
Above Gray Harbor they were dressed with red deer skins. Navarrete, in Sutil 
y Mexicajui, Viage, p. xciv; Cornwallis' New El Dorado, p. 97; W'inthrop's 
Canoe a7id Saddle, p. 32-3; Murphy and Ilarned, in Puget Sd. Direct., pp. 
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liens, each house accommodating many families. There 
are several fire-places in each dwelling; raised benches 
extend round the sides, and the walls are often lined with 
matting.'*® 

In spring time they abandon their regular dwellings 
and resort in small comiianies to the various sources of 
food-supplw Fish is their chief dependence, though 
game is taken in much larger quantities than by the 
Nootkas; some of the more inland Sound tribes subsist- 
ing almost entirely by the chase and li}^ root-digging. 
Xcairly all the varieties of fish which sup]H)rt the noi’th- 
ern tribes are also abundant here, and are taken sub- 
stantially by the same metliotls, namely, by the net, hook, 
spear, and rake ; but fisheries seem to be carried on some- 
what less systematically, and I find no account of the 
extensive and complicated embankments and traps men- 
tioned by travelers in British (’olumbia. '^^I’o the salmon, 
sturgeon, herring, rock-cod, and candle-fish, abundant 


The Skaj?it tribe being exposed to attacks from the north, combino 
dwellings aiul fort, and build thenisGlves ‘enelosuros, fourhnnclred feet long, 
and caiuiblc of containing many fumilies, which are constructed of pickets 
made of thick pltinks, about thirty feet high. The i)ickets arcj tiinily fixed 
into the gvofind, the spjices between them being only snlhcient t(» point a 
musket tliroiigh. . . /J'he interior of the enclosure is divided into lodges,’ p. 
511. At Tort Discovery the lodges were ‘no more than a few rudely-cut 
slabs, covered in ])art by coarse mats,’ p. UIJ). Withes* AVfr., in. U. S. K.v. Kv., 
vol. iv., pp. .‘Ill) “iO, 511, 517. The Clalhims also have a fort of pickets one 
hundred and fifty feet sipnire, roofed over and divided into coiiipartments 
for families. ‘ There were idxiut two hundred of the tribe in the fort at the 
time of my jirrival.’ ‘The lodges are built of cedar like the Chinook lodges, 
but much larger, some of them being sixty or seventy feet long.’ Junu's 
Wnntl., pp. *211), ‘219, 227 -9. ‘ Their houses are of considerable size, often fifty 

to one hundred feet in length, and strongly built.’ Jitpt. ind. AxY., 1S54, jij). 
242-3. ‘ The planks forming the roof run the whole length of the building, 

being frittered to cairy off the water, and sloping slightly to one end.’ *s7e» - 
tns, in Fac. H. U. liepi., vol. i., pp. 429-30. Well built lodges of timber and 
plank on Whidbey Island. Thorrdon^s Ofpi. and vol. i., p. 300. At 
rJew Dungem ss, ‘composed of nothing more than a few mats throw'u over 
cross sticks;’ and on Puget Sound ‘constructed something after the fashion 
of a soldier’s lent, by tw'o cross sticks about five feet high, connect* d at each 
end by a ridge-pole from one to the other, over some of which was throwui a 
coarse kind of mat; over others a few loose branches of trees, shrubs or 
grass.’ Vancouver's Voy.^ vol. i., j)i). 2*25, 2(5*2. The (^ueninlts sometimes, but 
not always, wrliitewash the interior of their lodges with pipe-clay, and then 
paint figures of fishes and animals in red and black on the w'hite surface. 
See description and cuts of exterior and interior of Indian lodge in Sican’s 
N. IV. Coasty pp. 2G(j--7, 330, 338; Crane's Top. Mem.^ p. 65; CornwaUis* New 
El Dorado, p. 98; Clark's Lights and Shadows, p. 225. 
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in the inlets of the sound, the Classets, by venturing out 
to sea, add a supply of whale-blubber and otter-meat, 
obtained with spears, lines, and floats. At certain points 
on the shore tall poles are erected, across which nets are 
spread; and against these nets large numbers of wild 
fowl, daz/Jed by toi’ch-lights at night, dash themselves 
and fall stunned to the ground, where the natives stand 
ready to gather in the feathery harvest. Vancouver no- 
ticed many of these poles in diflercnt localities, but could 
not divine their use. Deer and elk in the forests are 
also hunted b}* night, and brought within arrow-shot by 
the spell of torches. For preservation, fish are dried in 
the sun or dried and smoked by the domestic hearth, 
and sometimes j^Kjunded line, as are I’oots of various kinds ; 
clams sire dried on strings and hung uji in the houses, 
or occasionally Avorn round the neck, ministering to the 
native love of ornament until the stronger instinct of 
hunger impairs the beauty of the necklace. In the bet- 
ter class of houses, supplies ai'e neatly stored in baskets 
at the sides. ^J’he people arc extremely improvident, 
and, notwithstanding their abundant natural supplies in 
ocean, stream, and forest, are often in great want, foil- 
ing in Avooden vessels by means of hot stones is the 
ordinary method of cooking. A visitor to the Xooksaks 
thus describes their metluxl of steaming elk-meat : ‘‘They 
first dig a hole in the ground, then build a Avood fire, 
placing stones on the top of it. As it burns, the stones 
become hot .and fall doAvn. Moss and leaves .are then 
placed on the top of the hot stones, the me.at on these, 
and another layer of moss and leaves laid over it. Water 
is ix)ured on, Avhich is speedily converted into steam. 
I'his is retained by mats carefully placed over the heap. 
When left in this way for a night, the meat is found 
tender and well cooked in the morning.” FoavIs Avere 
cooked in the same manner by the Queniults.®® 

The NootsiikH, ‘ like nil inland tribes, they subsist principally by the 
chase.’ Coleman, in ilai’per'H Mag., vol. xxxix., pp.'795, 799, 815; Ind. Afi\ liept., 
1857, p. 328. Sturgeon abound weighing 400 to 000 pounds, and are taken 
by the Clnllams by means of a spear with a handle seventy to eighty feet 
long, while lying on the bottom of the river in spawning time. Fish-hooks 
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I find no mention of other weapons, offensive or de- 
fensive, than spears, and bows and arrows. The arrows 
and spears were usually pointed with bone; the bows 
M'ere of yew, and though short, were of great power. 
Vancouver describes a suiierior bow used at Puget Sound. 
It was from two and a half to three feet long, made 
from a naturally curved piece of yew, whose concave 
side became the convex of the bow, and to the whole 
length of this side a strip of elastic hide or serpent-skin 
was attached so firmly by a kind of cement Jis to tecome 
almost a part of the wood. This lining added greatly 

are made of cedar root with bone barbs. Their only vegetaliles are the ca- 
mas, wappatoo, and fern roots. Kane\s WamL, pp. 213-14, 230-4, 289. At 
Puget Sound, ‘ men, women and children were busily engaged like swine, 
rooting up this beautiful verdant meadow in quest of a si)ecies of wild onion, 
and two other roots, which in aj^pearance and taste greatly resembl(?d the sa- 
ranne.’ V7iHCoui‘«r’.s Voy., vol. i., 225, 234, 2G2. In hshing for salmon 

at Port Discovery * they have two nets, the drawing and casting net, made of 
a silky grass,’ ‘ or of the fibres of the roots of trees, or of the inner bark of 
the white cedar.* Nicolay*s Oyn. Ter., p. 147. * The line is made either of kelp 

or the fibre of the cypress, and to it is attached an inflated bladder. ’ tSeeniann'a 
Voy, llerfdd, vol. i., p. 109. At Port Townsend, ‘leurs jirovisions, consist- 
aient en poisson scche au solcil on boucane;. . . tout rcinpli de sable.’ J’o.s.si, 
iSoiivenirs, pp. 182-3, 299. The Clallaiiis ‘ live by fishing and hunting around 
their homes, and never pursue the whale and seid as do the sea-coast tribes.* 
^Scanwion, in Overland Monthly^ vol. vii., p. 278. The Uthlecan or candle-fish 
is used on Fuca Strait for food as well as candles. J)oniencch*s Deserts^ vol. ii., 
]). 241. Lamprey eels are dried for food and light by the Nisquullies and Che- 

halis. * Cammass root, stored in baskets. It is a kind of sweet squills, and 

about the size of a small onion. It is extremely abundant on the open prai- 
ries, and particularly on those which are overflowed by the small streams.* 
Cut of salmon fishery, p. 335. ‘ Hooks are made in an ingenious manner 

of the yew tree.* ‘They are chiefly employed in trailing for fish.’ Cut 
of hooks, pp. 444-5. The Classets make a cut in the nose when a wh.ale 
is taken. Each seal-skin float has a different pattern painted on it, ]). 517. 
Wilkes* Nar., in U. S. Kx, A*., vol. iv., pp. 318-19, 335, 444-5, 517-18. 
The Chehalis live chiefly on salmon, id., vol. v., p. 140. According to Swan 
the Puget Sound Indians sometimes wander ns far as Shoalwnter Bov, in 
Chinook ten-itory, in the spring. The Queniult Indians are fond of large 
barnacles, not eaten by the Chinooks of Shoalwnter Bay. Cut of a sea-otter 
hunt. The Indians never catch salmon with a baited hook, but always use 
the hook as a - Coasts pp, 59, 87, 92, 1C3, 264, 271; Thornton's Oyn. 

and Cal., vol. i., ^ip. 293-4, 301, 388-9; Jnd. Aff. Jiept., 1854, p. 241; Dunn*8 
Oreyon, pp. 732-5; Stevetts, in Vac. li. It. liept., vol. i., p. 429. * They all de- 

Iiend upon fish, berries, and roots for a subsistence,* and get their living with 
great ease.* Starliny, in SchookrafVs Arch., vol. iv., pp. 600-2. The Makahs 
live * by catching cod and halibut on the banks north and east of Cape Flat- 
ter}’.* Ind. Aff., iVcp/. 1858, p. 231. * When in a state of semi-starvation the 

beast shows very plainly in them (Stick Indians) ; they are generally foul 
feeders, but at such a time they cat anything, and are disgusting in the ex- 
treme. Id., 1858, p. 225; Id., 1860, p. 195; Cornwallis* New Kl Dorado, p. 97; 
Lord* 8 N(il., vol. i., pp. 102-5; llittell, in Hesperian, vol. iii., p. 408; Win- 
throp's Canoe and ISaaale, pp. 33-7; Maurelle*s Joiir,, p. 28. 
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to the strength of the bow, and was not affected by 
moisture. The bow-string was made of sinew.” The 
tribes were continually at war with each other, and with 
northern nations, generally losing many of their people 
in battle. Sticking the heads of the slain enemy on 
poles in front of their dwellings, is a common way of 
demonstrating their joy over a victory. The Indians at 
Port Discovery spoke to Wilkes of scalping among their 
warlike exploits', but am)rding to Kane the Classets do 
not pi’actice that usage.** Vancouver, finding sepulchres 
at Penn Cove, in which were large quantities of hu- 
man bones but no limb-bones of adults, suspected that 
the latter were used by the Indians for printing their 
arrows, and in the manufacture of other implements.**® 
The Sound manufiictures comprise the few weapons 
and utensils used by the natives. Their articles were 
made with the simplest tools of tone or shell. Blankets 
were made of dog’s hair, — lai^e numbers of dogs being 
raised for the purpose, — the wool of mountain sheep, or 
wild goats, found on the mountain slopes, the down of 
wild-fbwl, cedar bark-fibre, ravelings of foreign blank- 
ets, or more commonly of a mixture of several of these 
materials. The fibre is twisted into yam between the 
hand and thigh, and the strands arranged in perjiendic- 
ular frames for weaving purposes. Willow and other 
twigs supply material for baskets of various forms, often 
neatly made and colored. Oil, both for domestic use 
and for barter, is extracted by boiling, except in the case 
of the candle-fish, when hanging in the hot sun suffices; 
it is preserved in bladders and skin-bottles.^**® 


Vanemver's Foy., vol. i., p. 253. At Gray Harbor the bows were Bome- 
what more circular than elsewhere. /(/., vol. ii., p. 84; Wilkes* Nar.^in U. S, 
Ex. Ex.y vol. iv., p. 319; Kane's Wand.j pp. 209-10. 

98 Wilkes' Kar., in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. iv., p. 321; Kane's Wand., pp. 231-2; 
Vancouver's Voy., vol. i., p. 234. ‘They have been nearly annihilated by 
the hordes of northern savages that have infested, and do now, even at the 
present day, infest our own shores ’ for slaves. They had Are-aims before 
our tribes, thus gaining an advantage. Ind. Aff. Kept., 1857, p. 327; Clark's 
Liijhis and Shadows, p. 224. 

99 Vancouver's Voy., vol. i., p. 287. 

100 *A single thread is wound over rollers at the top and bottom of a 
square frame, so as to form a continuous woof through which an alternate 
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Canoes are made by the Sound Indians in the same 
manner as by the Nootkas already described ; being al- 
waj^s dug out, formerly by fire, from a single cedar trunk, 
and the form improved aftei'wards by stretching when 
soaked in hot water. Of the most elegant projK)rtions, 
they are modeled by the builder with no guide but the 
eye, and with most imiJerftKjt tools; three months’ work 
is sufficient to produce a medium-sized boat. The form 
varies among different nations according as the canoe is 
intended for ocean, sound, or river navigation; being 
found witli bow or stern, or both, in various forms, j)oint- 
ed, round, shovel-no.sed, rai.sed or level. The raised 
stern, head-piece, and stcrn-ix)st are usually formed of 
separate ])ieces. Like the Nootkas, they char and ]X)lish 
the outside and paint the interior with red. The largest 
and finest sjKjcimen seen by Mr. Swan was forty-six leet 
long and six feet wide, and crossed the bar into Shoal- 
water liay with thirty Queniult Indians from the north. 
The paddle used in deep water has a crutch-like handle 
and a sharp-pointed bladc.“^ 

threatl is carried by the hand, and j)rcBScd closely together by a sort of 
wooden comb; l)y turning tlie rcdlei-s every part of the woof is lu'ought with- 
in reach of the weaver; by this means a bag formed, o 2 :>en at each end, which 
being cut down makes a square blanket/ K(tne*s Uymd.j jq). 210-11. Cuts 
showing the loom and in-ocess of weaving among the Nootsaks, also house, 
canoes, and willow baskets. ('o/c»aot, in Jhn'per's d/uf/., vol. xxxix., 709- 
800. The Clallaius ‘have a kind of cur with soft and long white hair, which 
they shear and mix with a little wool or the raveliugs of old blankets.’ 
Stewris, in Fan. ]{. J{, Jiept.j vol. i., p. 4IU. The Makahs have ‘blankets 
and capes made of the inner bark of the cedar, and edged with fur.* Ind, 
Aff. lUipt., 1854, 2 )p. 241-2; Wilhes* A'//?*., in L\’S. Ex. ii’r., vol. iv., i). 32. The 
caiidle-lish ‘furnishes the natives with their best oil, wdiich is extracted 
by the very siiiqdc 2 )rocess of hanging it uj), exi)oscd to the sun, which in a 
few days seems to melt it away.’ 'J'hornhnis Oipi. awl Cal., vol. i., p. 388. 
They ‘manufacture some of their blankets from the wool of the wild goat.’ 
Dunn's ()re<}on, j). ‘231 . The Qucniults showed ‘ a bjanket manufactured from 
the w'ool of mountain sher'i), which are to be found on the precipitous slopes 
of the 01jTni)ian Mountains.’ Alta California, Feh. 9, 18G1, quoted in Cali- 
fornia Varmtr, July^h, 18()2; Cornvoallis* New El Dorado, i). 97; Fickerimfs 
Races, in If. S. Ex. Ex., vol. ix., p. 2G. 

101 ‘ They present a model of which a white mechanic might well be proud. * 
Description of method of making, and cuts of Queniult, Clallam, and Cow- 
litz canoes, and a Queniult i»addle, iSioan\s N, W. Coast, pj). 79-82. At Port 
Orchard they ‘exactly corresponded wdth the canoes of Nootka,’ while those 
of some visitors were ‘ cut off square at each end,’ and like those seen below 
Cajpe Orford. At Gray Haibor the war canoes ‘ had a jnece of wood rudely 
carved, perforated, and i)laccd at each end, three feet above the gunwale; 
tjirough these holes they are able to discharge their arrows. ’ Vaiicouver's Voy., 
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In their barter between the different tribes, and in 
estimating their wealth, the blanket is generally tbe unit 
of value, and the hiaqua, a long white shell obtained off 
Cape Flattery at a considerable deyrth, is also extensively 
used for money, its value increasing with its length. A 
kind of annual fair for trafling purposes and festivities 
is held by the tribes of Puget Sound at Bajada Point, 
and here and in their other I'esists they are fond of show- 
ing their wealth and liljerality by disposing of their sur- 
plus property in gifts.*®^ 

The system of government seems to be of the simplest 
nature, e:ich individiial Ixiing entirely indeyxindent and 
master of his own actions. Thei’c is a nominal chief in 
each tribe, who sometimes accpiires great intluence and 
privileges by his wealtli or personal piwvess, but he has 
no authority, and only directs the movements of his 
band in warlike incursions. I find no evidence of he- 
reditary rank or caste except as wealth is sometimes 
inherited.^®’ Slaves are held by all the tribes, and are 
treated very much like their dogs, being looked uyxm as 


vol. i., p. 2C4; vol. ii., p. 84. Tho Clallam boats were ‘low and straight, and 
only adapted to tho smootlior interior waters.’ tScamruonf in Ocerhtinl ShynUdy, 
vol. vii., p. 278. (Jut showing Nootsak canoes in llarptr's vol. xxxix., p. 

700. ‘ ’lilts sides arts exceedingly thin, seldom exceeding thri'c-fourths of an, 

inch.’ ’I’o mend tho canoe when cracks occur, ‘holes are inadi* in tho sides, 
tln tiugh which willies an^ passed, and pegged in such a way that the strain 
will tlraw' it tigliti r; the withe is then crossed, and tho end secured in the 
same manner. AVlien tho tying is finished, the whole is pitched with the 
gum of the pine.’ W'dlvs' in il, N. Ea'. Ex., vol. iv., pp. 1120 4. The 

Clallams have ‘ a very largo canoe of ruder shape and workmanship, being 
w'ido and shovel-nosed,’ used for the transiiortation of baggage, hid. Aff. 
liept., 1854, p. 240; .Slertiis, in ]*ac. li. II. Rrpt., vol. i., ]>p. 400-1; Scemann's 
Voy. J/rrald, vol. i., p. 108; Pickeidiufs ii’accs, in (■. S. Ex. E.v., vol. ix., pp. 
25 -G; )r£a//irt)i/.s’ Canoe and Saddle, p, 20; Clark's JAuhts and SliadoiJi:,% pp. 
221 G. 


102 Xfine's Wund„ pp. 207-9; hid. Aff. Rept., 1802, i> 409; Starling, in 
Schoohraft's Arch., vol. iv., p. GOl; Fickvrimi's Races, in U. S. E.e. Ex., vol. 
ix., p. 2G. 

‘ Ils obeissent a nn chef, qui n’exerce son pouvoir qu’en temps de guer- 
re.’ Rossi, Souvenirs, p. 299. At (jrray Harbor ‘they appeared to be divided 
into throe different tribes, or parties, each having one or two chiefs.’ Vancou- 
ver's Voy., vol. ii., p. 84. 'NVilkes met a squaw chief at Nisqually, Who 
‘ seemed to exercise more authority than any that had been met with.’ ‘ Lit- 
tle or no distinction of rank seems to exist among them; the authority of tho 
chiefs is no longer recognized.’ Wilkes' Nar., in U. S. E.e. Ex., vol. iv., p. 
444; vol. V., p. 131. Yellow-cum had become chief of tho Makahs from his 


own personal i^rowess. Kane's W^and., ijj). 237-9; Ind. Aff. Rept., 1857, pp. 
327—8. 
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property, and not within the category of humanity. For 
a master to kill half a dozen slaves is no wrong or cru- 
elty ; it only tends to illustmte the owner’s noble dispo- 
sition in so freely sacrificing his property. Slaves are 
obtained by war and kidnaj^ping, and are sold in large 
numbers to northern triljes. According to Sproat, the 
Classets, a rich and powerful tribe, encourage the slave- 
hunting incursions of the Nootkas against their weaker 
neighbors.*®* 

Wives arc bought by presents, and some performances 
or ceremonies, representative of hunting or fishing scenes, 
not particularly described by any visitor, take place at 
the wedding. W omen have all the work to do except 
hunting and fishing, while their lords spend their time 
in idleness and gambling. Still the fenniles are not ill- 
treated; they acquire great influence in the tribe, and 
are always consulted in matters of trade before a bargain 
is closed. They are not overlnirdened with modesty, 
nor are husbancls noted for jealousy. Hiring out their 
women, chiefly however slaves, for prostitution, has been 
a prominent source of tribal revenue since the country 
was partially settled by whites. Women are not prolific, 
three or four being ordinarily the limit of their oftspring. 
Infants, properly bound up with the necessary apparatus 
for head-flattening, are tied to their cradle or to a piece 
of bark, and hung by a cord to the end of a springy ix)le 
kept in motion by a string athiched to the mother’s great 
toe. Affection for children is by no means rare, but in 
few tribes can they resist the temptation to sell or gamble 
them away.*® 


SproaVs Scenes, p. 92; Simpson\s Overland Jmtrn., vol.i., pp'. 242-3; Kam*s 
Wand., pp. 214-15. The Nooksaks ‘have no slaves.* Ind. Aff, Kept., 1857, 
pp. 327-8; SchoolcrafVs Arch., vol. iv., p. COl. It is said ‘that the descend- 
ants of slaves obtain freedom at the expiration of three centuries.’ Pickering's 
Ra^es, in U. S. Kx. Ex., vol. ix., p. 28. 

105 The Makahs have some marriage ceremonies, * such as going through 
the performance of taking the whale, manning a canoe, and throwing the 
harpoon into the bride’s house.* Ind. Aff, liept., 1854, p. ‘242. The Nooksak 
women ‘are very industrious, and do most of the work, and procure the 
princiiml part of their sustenance.’ Id., 1857, p. 327. ‘ The women have not 

the slightest pretension to virtue.* Id., 1858, p. 225; Siuoash Nupiitibt, in Olym- 
pia Washington Standard, July 30, 1870. In matters of trade the opinion of 
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Feasting, gambling, and smoking are the favorite 
amusements; all their property, slaves, children, and 
even their own freedom in some cases are risked in 
their games. Several plants are used as substitutes for 
tobacco Avhen that article is not obtainable. If any im- 
portant difl’erences exist between their ceremonies, dances, 
songs and feasts, and those of Vancouver Island, such 
variations have not been recorded. In fact, many au- 
thors deksribe the manners and customs of ‘ North-west 
America’ as if occupied by one people.^"® There is no 
evidence of cannibalism ; indeed, during Vancouver’s visit 
at Puget Sound, some meat offered to the natives was 
refused, because it was suspected to be human flesh. 
Since their jujquaintance with the Avhites they have ac- 
quired a habit of assuming great names, fis Duke of 
York, or Jenny Lind, and highly prize scraps of paper 
with writing puriwrting to substantiate their claims to 
such distinctions. Their superstitions are many, and 
they are continually on the watch in all the commonest 
acts of life against the swarm of evil influences, from 
which they may escape only by the greatest care.^®^ 

Disorders of the throat and lungs, rheumatism and 
intermittent fevers, are among the most prevalent forms 
of disease, and in their methods of cure, as usual, the 
absurd cemnonics, exorcisms, and gesticulations of the 
medicine-men play the principal part; but hot and cold 
baths are also often resorted to without regard to the 
nature or stage of the malady.^®* The bodies of such as 

the women is always called in, and their decision decides the bargain. iSee- 
mann's iby. Herald, vol. i., p. 108. ‘The whole burden of domestic occupa- 
tion is thrown upon them.’ Cut of the native baby- jumper. Wilkes' Nar,, in 
U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. iv., pp. 319-20, 361. At Gray Harbor they were not jealous. 
At Port Discovery they offered their children for sale. Fajicouuer’s Voy., vol. 
i., p. 231; vol. ii., pp. 83-4. ‘Rarely having more than three or four* chil- 
dren. Swan's N. IK. Coast, p. 266; Clark's Lvjhts and Shadows, pp. 224-6. 

106 Wiiices' Ear., in U, S. Ex. Ex., vol. iv., pp. 320, 444; Rossi, Souvenirs, 
pp. 298-9; San Francisco Bulletin, May 24, 1859. 

107 Vancouver's Very., vol. i., p. 263, ‘270. The Lummi ‘are a very super- 
stitious tribe, and pretend to have traditions — legends handed down to them 
by their ancestors.’ ‘ No persuasion or j)ay will induce them to kill an owl 
or eat a pheasant.’ Jnd. Aff. Rept., 1857, pp. 327-8; Kane's Wand., pp. 216- 
17, 229. No forma of salutation. Pickermj's Races, in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. ix., 
p. 23-4; Winthrop's Canoe and Saddle, pj). 21-2. 

10^ Among to Skagits ‘ Dr. Holmes saw an old man in the last stage of 
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succumb to their diseases, or to the means employed for 
ciu’e, are disposed of in diftcrent ways according to lo- 
cality, tribe, rank, or age. Skeletons are found by trav- 
elers buried in the ground or dojx)sitcd in a sitting 
lX)sture on its surhicc ; in canoes or in boxes supported 
by posts, or, more commonly, suspended from the branches 
of trees. Corpses are wrapjied in cloth or matting, and 
more or less richly decorated according to tlic wealth of 
the deceased. Several bodies are often put in one canoe 
or box, and the Ixidies of young children are found sus- 
pended in baskets. I’roperty and implements, the latter 
always broken, are dc^xisited with or near the remains, 
and these last resting-places of their jieople are relig- 
iously cared for and guarded fi’om intrusion by all the 
tribes.^®® All the peculiarities and inconsistencies of the 

consumption, sliiverinp; from the effects of a cold hath at the temperature of 
40 ■’ Fahrenheit'. A favourite remedy in pulmonaiy consumption is to tie a 
rope tightly around the thorax, so as to force the diaphram to perform respira- 
tion without the aid of tlie thoracic muscles.’ Wilh's* Xnr., in f ". S. Kx. 
vol, iv., p. 512. Amoiif< the Clallams, to euro a girl of a disease of tin? side, 
after stripping the patient uak<‘d, the medi(‘ine-nmn, throwing off his blanket, 
‘commenced singing and gesticulating in the most violent manner, whilst 
the others kept time hy beating with little sticiks on hollow wooden bowls 
and drums, singing continually. After exercising himself in this manner for 
about half an hour, until the perspiration ran down his body, lui darted sud- 
denly upon the young woman, catching hold of her side with his teeth and 
shaking her h)!* a few minutes, while the patient seemed to sutfer great agony. 
He then relinquished his hold, and cried out that he had got it, at the same 
time holding his hands to liis mouth; after which he plunged them in the 
water and pretended to hold down with gi'eat difficulty tlu3 disease which he 
had extracted.’ Kane's Wand.^ pp. 225-5, Small-pox seemed vj-ry prevalent 
by which many had lost the sight of one eye. Vancouver's Voif.y vol. i., jj. 
242. To cure a cold in the face the Queninlts burned certain herbs to a 
cinder and mixing them with gi*ease, unoiiit(?d the face, f^iran's X. W. Coast, 
p. 255. Among the Nooksaks mortality has not increased with civilization. 
* As yet the only causes of any amount are consninption and the old dis- 
eases.’ lad. Aff. Kept., 1857, p. 327. At Neah Bay, ‘a scrofulous affection 
pervades the whole tribe.’ The old, sick and maimed are abandoned by 
their friends to die. Id., 1872, p. 350. 

Slaves have no right to nurial. Kane's Wand., p. 215. At a Queniult 
burial place ‘ the different colored blankets and calicoes hung round gave 
the place an appearance of clothes hung out to dry on a washing day.’ Sican's 
K. \V. Coast, p. 267. At Port Orchard bodies were ‘wrapped firmly in mat- 
ting, beneath which was a white blanket, closely fastened round the body, 
and under this a covering of blue cotton.* At Port Discovery bodies ‘ are 
wrapped in mats and ])laced uj3on the ground in a sitting posture, and sur- 
rounded with stakes and pieces of plank to i)rotect them.’ On the Cowlitz 
the burial canoes are painted with figures, and gifts are not deposited till 
several months after the funeral. WiUxes' Nur., in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. iv., pp. 
323, 347-8, 509-10. Among the Nistpiallies bodies of relatives are sometimes 
disinterred at different places, washed, re-wrapped and buried again in one 
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Nootka character perhaps have been noted by travelers 
among the Indians of the Sound, but none of these i)ecu- 
liarities are so clearly marked in the latter people. In 
their chai’iicter, as in other respects, they have little in- 
dividuality, and lx)th their virtues and vices are hut 
I'aint reflections of the same qualities in the gresit fami- 
lies north and south of their territory. The (^aije Flat- 
tery tribes are at once the mo.st intelligent, bold, and 
treacherous of all, while some of the tril)es ea.st and 
north-esust of the Sound projxjr liavc perhaps the be.st 
reputation. Since the partisil settlement of their terri- 
tory by the whites, the natives here as elsewhere have 
lost many of their original characteristics, chiefly the 
better ones. The remnants now for the most part are 
collected on government reserv'ations, or live in the vicin- 
ity of towns, l)y begging and prestitution. Some tribes, 
especially in the region of llellingham Bay, hfive been 
nominally converted to (.'hristianity, have abandoned 
]W)lygamy, .slavery, head-flattening, gambling, and su^h:'!*- 
stitious ceremonies, and pay considerable attention to a 
somewhfit mixed version of church doctrine and cere- 
monies.^^" 


^a’jwo. LonVs Xat., vol. ii., pp. 238-9. ‘Ornc's de rubans do divorses coul- 
tnirs, de dents de poissuiis, de cliapelets ot d’autros briinborioiis du fjofit des 
sauvaifjes. ’ liossif Stnivmb's, pp. 74-5. On Penn Cove, in a deserted village, 
were found ‘seversd sepulchres formed exsxetly like a centry box. Some of 
them were open, and eontsiined the skeletons of many youiif' children tied 
up in baskets.’ Vaaconver's ro.y., vol. i., pp. 254-0, 287; Jud. AJ}\ Hept., 
1854, p. 242; Sterms in PiU). li. li. lUjd., vol. i., p. 429. A eoiTespondent 
describes a llaithead niumniy from Pu}.{et Sound preserved in San Francisco. 
‘The eye-biills .'ire still round under the lid; the teeth, the muscles, and ten- 
dons perfect, the veins injected with some preserving liquid, the bowels, 
stomach and liver dried up, but not decayed, all perfectly preserved. The 
v»‘ry blanket that entwines him, made of some threads of bark and saturated 
witii a pitchy substance, is entire.* tSdioolcmfVs Arch., vol. v., p. 693; Pick- 
pritvfs Races, in P. S. Kr. Px., vol. ix., p. 32. 

1 10 ‘Their native bfishfuluess renders sill squaws peculiarly sensitive to 
any public notice or ridicule.*. Probably the laziest people in the world. 
Tile mails are intrusted with safety to Indian carriers, who .are perfectly safe 
from interference on the part of any Indian they in.ay meet. Kane's Wand., 
ji. 209 -IG, 227-8, 234, 247-8. ‘La memoiro locale et personelle du sauvago 
est admirable; il n*oublic jamais un endroit ni uno personne.* Nature seems 
to have given him memory to supplj^ the want of intelligenco. Much in- 
clined to vengeance. Those having means may avert vengeance bj' pay- 
ments. Rossi, iSoaL’e?nr.s, pp. 113,295-9. ‘ Perfectly indifferent to exposure; 

decency has no meaning in their hinguage.* Although always begging, they 
refuse to accept any article not in good condition, calling it PeesJuiaak, a term 
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The Chinooks constitute the fourth division of the 
Columbian group. Originally the name was restricted 
to a tribe on the north bank of the Columbia between 
Gray Bay and the ocean; afterwards, from a similarity 
in language and customs, it was applied to all the bands 
on both sides of the river, from its mouth to the Dalles.*" 
It is employed in this work to designate all the Oregon 
tribes west of the Cascade Range, southward to the 
Rogue River or Umpqua Mountains. This family lies 
between the Sound Indians on the north and the Cal- 
ifornian group on the south, including in addition to 
the tribes of the Columbia, those of the Willamette 
Valley and the Coast. All clostdy resemble each other 
in manners and customs, having also a general resem- 
blance to the northern families already described, spring- 
ing from their methods of obtaining food ; and although 
probably without linguistic affinities, except along the 
Columbia River, they may be consistently treated as one 


of contempt. Seemann's Voy. HeraldyVol. i., pp. 108-9. Murder of ft Spnnisli 
boat’s crew in latitude 47' 20'. Manrelle's Jonr.y pp. 29, 31. * Cheerful and well 
disposed ’ at Tort Orcluird. At Strait of Fuea ‘ little more elevated in their 
moral qualities than the Fuegians.* At Nisqiially, ‘addicted to stealing.* 
* Vicious and extreedingly lazy, sleejdng nil day.’ The Skagits are catholics, 
and are mure advanced than others in civilization. Wilkes* Nar., in U. S. Ex. 
Ex., vol. iv., pp. 317, 441, 510-11, 617. Both at Gray Harbor and Puget 
Sound they were uniformly civil and friendly, fair and honest in trade. 
Fach tribe claiiiicd that ‘the others were bad i)cV>i)le and that the party ques- 
tioned were the only good Indians in the harbor.’ IWwcoarer’s Voy., vol. i., 
p. 250; vol. ii., pp. 83-4. ‘The Clallam tribe has always had a bad charac- 
ter, which their intercourse with shii)ping, and tlie introduction of whiskey, 
has by no means improved.’ Jnd. AJf, liepi., 1854, j). 243. ‘The superior 
courage of the Makuhs, as well as their treachery, will make them more 
diflicuit of n)anagemeiit than most other tribes.* AVereas, in rue. li. 1{. liept., 
vol. i., p. 4-9. The Lumniis and other tribes at Bellingham Bay have al- 
ready abandoned their ancient barbarous habits, and have adopted those of 
civilization. Coleman, in Jfarper's May., vol. xxxix., pp. 795-7; iSiwip.voa’s 
Overland Journ., vol, i., pp. 240-2. ‘The instincts of these people are of a 
very degraded character. They are filthy, cowardly, lazy, treacherous, drunk- 
en, avaricious, and much given to thieving. The women have not the 
slightest pretension to virtue.’ The Makahs ‘ are the most independent In- 
dians in my district— they and the Quilleyutes, their near neighbors.’ huh 
Aff. liepi., 1858, pp. 225, 231 ; id., 1802, p. 390; Id., 1870, p. 20; tSchoolcrafVs 
Arch., voL iv., p. 001; Winihrop*s Canoe and Saddle, p. 58; Cram's Top. Mem., 
p. G5. 

Perhajis the Cascades might more properly be named as the boundary, 
since the region of the Dalles, from the earliest records, has been the rendez- 
voux for fishing, trading, and gambling pui'poses, of tribes from every part of 
the surrounding country, rather than the home of any particular nation. 
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family — the last of the great coast or fish-eating divis- 
ions of the Columbian group. 

Among the prominent tribes, or nations of the Chi- 
nook family may be mentioned the folloAving: the Wut- 
Mas or upper Chinooks, including the bands on the 
Columbia from the Casciides to the Cowlitz, and on the 
lower Willamette ; the lower Chinooks from the Cowlitz 
to the Pacific comprising the Wdkiakums and Chinooks 
on the north bank, and the Cathlamds sind Claisops on 
the south; the Calapooyas occupying the Valley of the 
Willamette, and the Clackamas on one of its chief trib- 
utaries of the same name ; with the KiUamooks and ITrnp- 
quas who live between the Coast Range”* and the ocean. 

With respect to the present condition of these na- 
tions, authorities agree in sjieaking of them as a squalid 
and poverty-stricken race, once numerous and powerful, 
now few and weak. Their country has been settled by 
Avhites much moro thickly than regions farther north, and 
they have rapidly disappeared before the inllux of stran- 
gers. Whole tribes have l)een exterminated by war and 
disease, and in the few miserable remnants collected on 

112 For details see Tribal Boundaries at the end of this chapter. The 
Chinooks, Clatsops, Wakiakiinis and Cathlamets, ‘ resembling each other in 
person, dress, language, and manners.* The Chinooks and Wakiakums were 
originally one tribe, and Wakiakum was the name of the chief who seceded 
with his adherents. Jrvni'i's Astoria^ pp. 335-0. ‘They may be regarded 
us the distinctive type of the tribes to the north of the Oregon, for it is in 
them that the peculiarities of the population of these regions are seen in the 
most striking manner.’ Dovimech's DesertSf vol. ii., pp. 15-0, 30. All the 
tribes about the mouth of the Columbia ‘ appear to be descended from the 

same stock and resemble one another in language, dress, and habits. Boss' 

Adven., pp. 87-8. The Cnthleyacheyachs at the Cascades differ but little 
from the Chinooks, ./d., p. 111. Scouler calls the Columbia tribes Cathlas- 
conSf and considers them ‘intimately related to the Kalapooiah Family.* 
Land. Creotj. Son. Jour., vol. xi., p. 225. The Willamette tribes ‘differ verj’- 
little in their habits and modes of life, from those on the Columbia Kiver.’ 
UmUr's Cap., p. 72. Mofras makes Killimous a general name for all Indians 
south of the Columbia. Explor., tom. ii., p. 357; Dunn's Oretjon, pp. 114-18; 
Cox's Adven., vol. ii., p. 133. The Nechecolees on the Wiliaiiiette claimed 
an affinity with the Eloots at the Narrows of the Columbia. The Killamucks 
‘resemble in almost every particular the Clatsops and Chinnooks. Lewis 
and Clarke's Trav., pp. 427, 504. ‘ Of the Coast Indians that I have seen 

there seems to be so little difference in their style of living that a desciiption 
of one family will answer for the whole.* Swan's N. W. Coast, pp. lo3-4. 
‘ All the natives inhabiting the southern shore of the Straits, and the deeply 
indented territory as far and including the tide-waters of the Columbia, may 
be conmrehended under the general term of Chinooks.* Pickerintfs Races, in 
U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. ix., p. 25. 
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reserv'jitions or straggling about the Oregon towns, no 
trace is apparent of the indepemlent, easy-living bands 
of the remote past.^“ It is however to Ikj noted that at 
no time since this region has been known to Europeans 
has the Indian ixipulation been at all in proportion to 
the 8vipiM)rting capacity of the land, while yet in a state 
of nature, with its fertile soil and well-stocked streams 
and forests. 

In physi(|ue the Chinook can not be said to ditfer ma- 
terially from the Nootka, In statiu’e the men rarely 
exceed five feet six inches, and the women five feet. 
Both sexes are thick-set, but as a rule loosely built, al- 
though in this resjx^ct they luwi doul)tless degenerated 
when described l)y most travelers. Their legs are Ixjwed 
and othenvi.se deformed bj^ a con.stant squatting position 
in and out of their canoes. Trained by constant ex- 
posure witli slight clothing, they endxire cold and hunger 
better than the white man, but to continued muscular 
exertion the}’ soon succumb. rhy.«ically they improve 
in projx)rtion to their distance from the Columbia and 
its fi.sheries; the CalajxKxyjus on the upper Willamette, 
according to early visitors, pi’e,senting the finest sjxjci- 
mens.“^ Descending from the north along the coast, 


113 *Tho r.'UMi of the Chenooks is nearly run. From a large and powerful 

tribe. . . they have dwindh-d down to about a hundred individuals,. . . .and 
these ar(3 a depraved, licentious, drunken set.’ »S'//.v/a’.s X II'. Coast, pp. 108- 
10. The AVillopahs ‘may be considered as extinct, a few women only re- 
maining.’ in rac. Ji. It. Jiejd., vol. i., p. 428; Mofras, Explor., tom. 

ii., p. 351 ; hid. Aff, Jtejd., 1854, pp. 239-40; Lurd's vol. i., j). 354; vol. 
ii., p. 217; De Sjnet, Missions de I'Urcfjon, pp. 103-4; Kane's Wand^ pp. 173-6, 
196-7; Irrvu/s Astoria, pj). 335-6; Fitnjerald' s Had. Ji. Co., pp. 170-2; Hines' 
Oregon, pp. 103-19, 236; Thornton's Ogn. and Cal., vol. ii., i)p. 52-3; Jiome- 
neck’s JJeserl's, vol. ii., p. 36; I*almer's Jour., pp. 84, 87; I*arker's Kx}dfrr. 
2’our:, i)p. 191-2. ‘In the Wallametto valley, their favorite country,.... 
there are but few remnants left, and they are clispirited and broken-hearted.’ 
Robertson's Oregon, p. 130. 

114 ‘The personal apiiearance of the Chinooks differs so much from that 

of the aboriginal tribes of the United States, that it w’as difficult at first to 
recognize the affinity. | Pickering's Races, in U. S. Kx. Ex., vol. ix., p. 27. 
‘ There are no two nations in Europe so dissimilar as the tribes to the north 
and those to the south of the Cedumbia.’ Homenech's Deserts, vol. i., p. 88; 
vol. ii., p. 36. ‘Thick set limbs* north; ‘slight,’ south. Id., vol. i., p. 88; 
vol. ii., p. 16. * Very inferior in muscular power.* Id., vol. ii., pp. 16-16. 

‘Among the ugliest of their race. They are below the middle size, with 
squat, clumsy forms.* Hale's Ethnofj., in LI. tS. Ex. .A, a:., vol. vi., pp. 198, 216, 
The men from five feet to five feet six inches high, with well-shaped limbs; 
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Hyperboreans, Columbians, and Californians gradually 
assume a more du.sky hue as we proceed southward. 
The complexion of the Chinooks may be called a trifle 
darker than the natives of the Sound, and of Vancouver; 
though nothing is more difficult than from the vague 
expressions of travelers to determine shades of color.‘^ 
Points of resemblance have been noted by many ob- 
servers between the Chinook and Mongolian physiog- 
nomy, consisting chiefly in the eyes turned obliquely 
upward at the outer corner. The face is broad and 
round, the nose flat and fat, with large nostrils, the 
mouth wide and thick-lipped, teeth irregular and much 
worn, eyes bhiek, dull and expressionless; the hair gen- 
erally black and worn long, and the beard carefully 
plucked out; nevertheless, their features are often reg- 
ular.“® 

the women six to eight inches shorter, with bandy legs, thick ankles, broad, 
flat feet, loose hanging breahts. Cox*s Adven.^ vol. i., pp. 303-4. ‘A dimin- 
utive race, generally below five feet five inches, with crooked legs and thick 
ankles.* ‘Broad, flat feet.’ Trvinf/\s Astoria^ pp. 87, 330. ‘But not deficient 
in strength or activity.’ Nicolay^H p. 145. ^len ‘ stout, muscular and 

.strong, but not tall;’ women ‘of the middle size, but very stout and flabby, 
with short nocks and shapelosH limbs.’ Uoss' Adven.y pp. 80-93. At Capo 
Orford none exceed five feet six inches; * tolerably well limbed, though slen- 
der ill their pei-sons.’ V(wcouuer*s Ko//., vol. i., p. 204. The Willnmctto 
tribes were somewhat larger and better shaped than those of the Columbia 
and the coast. Lewis and Clarke's Trav., pp.425, 430-7, 504, 508. Jlunter's Cap., 
pp. 70-73; Hines' Voy., pp. 88, 91. ‘ Persons of the men genenilly are rather 

symmetrical; their stature is low, with light sinewy limbs, and remarkably 
small, delicate hands. The women are usually more rotund, and, in some in- 
stances, even approach obesity.’ Townsend's Nar., p. 178. ‘Many not even 
five feet.’ Franchere's Xar., pp. 240-1. Can. endure cold, but not fatigue; 
sharp sight and hearing, but obtuse smell and taste. ‘The women are un- 
couth, and from a combination of causes appear old at an early age. Farlcer's 
•Explor. Tour., jjp. 244-5. ‘The Indians north of the Columbia are, for the 
most part good-looking, robust men, some of them having fine, symmetrical, 
forms. They have been represented as diminutive, with crooked legs and 
uncouth features. This is not correct; but, as a general rule, the direct re- 
verse is the truth.’ Swan's N. IP. Const, p. 154; iHinn's Oreyon, pp. 122-3. 

The following terms applied to Chinook complexion are taken from 
the authors quoted in the preceding iK)te: ‘Copper-colored brown;’ ‘light 
copper color ‘light olive;’ ‘fair comifiexion.’ ‘Not dark’ when young, 
'liough tanned skins.’ ‘Dingy copper.’ ‘Pairer’ than eastern Indians. 
Fairer on the coast than on the Columbia. Half-breeds partake of the 
swarthy hue of their mothers. 

‘The Gheenook cranium, even w'hen not flattened, is long and narrow, 
compressed laterally, keel-shaped, like the skull of the Esquimaux.’ Broad 
and high cheek-bones, with a receding forehead.’ Scouler, in Loud. Geotj. Soc. 

t/our., vol. xi., p. 220. ‘ Skulls totally devoid of any peculiar development.* 

Nose flat, nostrils distended, short irregular teeth; eyes black, piercing and 
Vol. I. 15 
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It is about the mouth of the Columbia that the cus- 
tom of flattening the head seems to have originated. Ra- 
diating from this centre in all directions, and becoming 
less universal and imjwrtant as the distance is increased, 
the usage terminates on the south with the nations 
which I have attached to the Chinook family, is rarely 
found east of the Cascade Range, but extends, as we 
have seen, northward through all the coast families, al- 
though it is far from Ijeing held in the same e.steem in the 
far north as in its apparently original centre. The or- 
igin of this deformity is unknown. All we can do is to 
refer it to that strange infatuation incident to humanity 
which lies at the root of fashion and ornamentation, and 
which even in these later times civilization is not able 
to eradicate. As Alphon.so the Wise regretted not hav- 
ing been present at the creation — for then he would 
have htod the world to suit him — so different ages and 
nations strive in various waj-s to remodel and improve 
the human form. Thus the Chinese lady compi’csses 
the feet, the Euroiican the Avaist, and the Chinook the 
head. Slaves are not allowed to indulge in this extrav- 


treacherouH. Cox^s Advm.^ vol, i., pp. 115, 303. * Broad faces, low foreheads, 

lank black hair, Avide mouths.* ‘Flat noses, and eyes turned oblitjuely up- 
ward at the outer corner.’ Jink's Eihnofj., in U. Kx. Kx., vol. vi., i)p. 198, 
216. ‘ Faces are round, with small, but animated eyes. Their noses are 

broad and flat at the top, and fleshy at the end, Avith large nostrils.* Irving's 
Astorittf p. 33G. Portraits of tAvo Calaijooya Indians, rickerimfs liaces, in 
U. S. Kx. Ex., vol. ix., p. 14. South of the Columbia they have ‘ long faces, 
thin lips, * but the Galapooyas in ^Villamette Vullcjy have ‘ broad faces, low 
foreheads,’ and the Chinooks have ‘a Avide face, flat nose, and eyes turned 
obliquely outwards.’ Domenech's Deserts, vol. i., p. 88; vol. ii., pp. 15-lG. 
‘Dull phlegmatic want of expression * common to all adults. Nicolay's Ogn, 
Ter., p. 145. Women ‘ well-featured,* with ‘ light hair, and prominent eyes.* 
Boss' Adven., pp. 89-93. ‘ Their features rather i)artook of the general Euro- 

pean character.* Hair long and black, clean and neatly combed. Vancouver's 
Voy,, vol. i., p. 204. ‘Women have, in general, handsome faces.* ‘There 
are rare instances of high aquiline noses; the eyes are generally black,* but 
sometimes ‘of a dark yellowish brown, Avith a black pupil.* Lewis and Clarke's 
Trav., pp. 425, 43G-7. The men carefully eradicate every vestige of a beard. 
Dunn's Oregon, p. 124. ‘The features of many are regular, though often 
devoid of expression.* Townsenxl's Nar., j). 178. ‘ Pluck out the beard at its 
first appearance.* Kane's Wand., p. 181. Portrait of chief, p. 174. ‘A few 
of the old men only suffer a tuft to grow upon their chins.* Franchere's Nor., 
p. 240. One of the Clatsops ‘ had the reddest hair I ever saw, and a fair 
skin, much freckled.* Gass' Jour., p. 244; Lord's Nat., vol. i., p. 75. For de- 
^scriptions and plates of Chinook skulls see Morton's Crania, pp. 202-13; ph 
42-7, 49, 50, and Hchoolcraft's Arch., vol. ii., pp. 318-34. 
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agance, and as this class are generally of foreign tribes 
or families, the work of ethnologists in classifying skulls 
obtained by travelers, and thereby founding theories of 
race is somewhat complicated ; but the difficulty is less- 
ened by the fact that slaves receive no regular burial, 
and hence all skulls belonging to iKjdies from native 
cemeteries are known to bo Chinook."’ The Chinook 
ideal of facijil beauty is a straight line from the end of 
the nose to the crown of the head. The flattening of 
the skull is effected by binding the infant to its CKulle 
immediately after birth, and keeping it there from three 
months to a year. The simplest form of cradle is a 
piece of board or plank on which the child is laid upon 
its back with the head slightly raised by a block of wood. 
Another piece of wood, or bark, or leather, is then placed 
over the forehead and tied to the plank with strings 
which are tightened more and more each day until the 
skull is shaped to the required pattern. Spsux) is left; 
for lateral expansion ; and under ordinary circumstances 
the child’s head is not allowed to leave its po.sition until 
the process is complete. The Ixxiy and limbs are also 
bound to the cradle, but more loosely, by bandages, 
which are sometimes removed for cleansing purposes. 
Moss or soft bark is generally introduced between the 
skin and the w'ood, and in some tribes comfortable pads. 


* Practiced by at least ten or twelve distinct tribes of the lower country.’ 
Townsemrs Nar.^ jjp. 175-G. ‘ On the coast it is limited to a space of about 

one hundred and seventy miles, extending between Cape Flattery and Cape 
Look-out. Inland, it extends up the Columbia to the first rapids, or one 
hundred and forty miles, and is checked at the falls on the Wallamette.’ 
Jklcher^s Voy., vol. i., p. 307. The custom ‘prevails among all the nations 
we have seen west of the Rocky Mountains, ’ but ‘ diminishes in receding 
eastward.’ Lewis and CAarke's 2Vau., p. 437. ‘The Indians at the Dalles do 
not distort the head.’ Kane's Wand., pp. 2G3, 180-‘2. ‘The Chinooks are 
the most distinguished for their attachment to this singular usage.’ link's 
Mhnog.f in U, S. Kx. Kx., vol. vi., p. 198. The tribes from the Columbia 
River to Millbank Sound flatten the f()rehead, also the Yakimas and Klikitats 
of the interior. Tolwie, in Lord’s Nai., vol. ii., pp. 231-2, 249. ‘The prac- 
tice prevails, generally, from the mouth of the Columbia to the Dalles, about 
one hundred and eighty miles, and from the Straits of Fuca on the north, to 

Coos Bay Northward of the Straits it diminishes gradually to a mere slight 

compression, finally confined to women, and abandoned entirely north of Mil- 
hank Bound. Bo east of the Cascade Mountains, it dies out in like manner.’ 
Oibhs, in Nott and Gliddon's Indig. Kaces, p.«337. ‘None but such as are of 
noble birth are allowed to flatten their skulls.’ Gray's Hist. Ogn,, p. 197. 
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cushions, or rabbit-skins are employed. The piece of 
wood which rests upon the forehead is in some cases at- 
tached to the cradle by leather hinges, and instances are 
mentioned Avhere the pressurc is created by a spring. 
A trough or canoe-shaped cradle, dug out from a log, 
often takes the place of the simple board, and among 
the rich this is elaborately worked, and ornamented with 
figures and shells. The child while undergoing this 
process, with its .small black eyes jammed half out of 
their sockets, presents a revolting picture. Strangely 
enough, however, the little prisoner seems to feel scarcely 
any pain, and travelers almost universally state that no 
perceptible injury is done to the health or brain. As 
years advance the head partially but not altogether re- 
sumes its natural form, and among aged persons the 
effects are not very noticeable. As elsewhere, the i)er- 
sonal appearance of the women is of more importance 
than that of the men, therefore the female child is sub- 
jected more rigorou.sly and longer to the compressing 
process, than her brothers. Failure projjerly to mould 
the cranium of her oftsiiring gives to the ChinfX)k ma- 
tron the reputation of a lazy and undutiful mother, and 
subjects the neglected children to the ridicule of their 
young companions so despotic is fashion. A prac- 

**** All aiitlifirs who mention the ChinookH have Bomething to Bay of this 
custom ; the following give some destjriiitioii of the process and its effects, 
containing, however, no points not included in that given above. Dunn's 
Oreijon, pp. 122-3, 128-30; Ross' Advm.^ pp. 99-100; Swan's N. W. Coasts 
pp. 167-8, with cut; Chamber's Jour,, vol. x., pp. 111-2; Belcher's Voy,, vol. 

1., pp. 307-11, with cuts; Townsend's Nar,, pp. 175-0; Hale's Kthnog,, in U. 

Ex. Ex., vol. vi., p. 210; Nicolay's 0(jn. Ter., p. 150; Domcnech's l)e.serts, vol. 

11., p. 294; Ircimfs A.sioria, p. 89; Cox's Adven., vol. i., p. 302; Catlm'sN. Am. 
Ind., vol. ii., pp. 110-11, with plate. Females remain longer than the boys. 
Lewis and Clarice's Trav., pp. 470, 437. ‘Not so great a deformity as is gen- 
erally supposed.’ Parker's Explor. Tour., pp. 142-3, *251-2. ‘Looking with 
contempt even upon the w'hite for having round heads.' Kane's Wand,, p. 181, 
204, cut. ‘ As a general thing the tribes that have followed the practice of flat- . 
teuing the skull are inferior in intellect, less stirring and enterprising in their 
habits, and far more degraded in their morals than other tribes.* Cray's Hist. 
Offn., p. 197. Mr. Gray is the only authority I have seen for this injurious 
effect, except Domenech, who pronounces the flat-heads more subject to 
apoplexy than others. Deserts, vol; ii., p. 87; Gass' Jour., pp. 224-5; Brownr 
eu's Ind. Races, pp. 335-7; Morton's Crania Am., pp. 203-13, cut of cradle and 
of skulls; Mqfras, Explor., tom. ii., pp. 349-50, Atlas, p\. 26; Foster's Pre-Hist. 
Races, pp, 294-5, 328, with cut^^Sufu y Mexxcana, viaye, p. 124; Wilson, in 
Smithsonian Rept., 1862, p. 287. 
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tice which renders the Chinook more hideous than the 
compression of his skull is that of piercing or slitting the 
cartiUige of the nose and ears, and inserting therein long 
strings of l)eads or hiaqua shells, the latter being prized 
above all other ornaments. Tattooing seems to have 
been practiced, but not extensively, taking usually the 
form of lines of dots pricked into the arms, logs, and 
cheeks with pulverized charcoal. Imitation .tattooing, 
with the bright-colored juices of different berries, was 
a favorite pastime with the w'omen, and neither sex 
could resist the charms of sjilmon-grease and red clay. 
In later times, however, according to Swan, the custom 
of greasing and daubing the body has been to a great 
extent abandoned. Great pains is taken in dressing 
the hair, which is combed, parted in the middle, and 
usually allowed to hang in long tresses down the back, 
but often tied up in a (pieue by the women and girls, or 
braided so as to hang in two hiils tied with strings.”® 

For dress, skins were much more commonly used in 
this region than among other coast families ; particularly 
the skins of the smaller animals, as the rabbit and wood- 
rat. These skins, dressed and often painted, were sewed 
together so as to form a robe or blanket similar in foim and 
use to the more northern blanket of wool, Avhich, as w'ell 
as a similar garment of goose-skin with the feathers on, 
was also made and w'orn by the Chinooks, though not in 

119 The Multnomah women ’h hair ‘is most commonly braided into two 
tresHCB falling over each ear in front of the body.’ Leicis and ('larke's Trav., 
pp. 508-9, 416, 425-6, 437-8. The Clackamas ‘ tattoo themselves below the 
mouth, which gives a light blue appearance to the countenance.’ Kane's 
Wand.f pp. 241, 184-5, 256. At Cape Orford ‘ they seemed to prefer the comforts 
of cleanliness to the painting of their bodies.* Ftoicowuer’s V oy., vol. i., p. 204. 
On the Columbia ‘ in the decoration of their persons they surpassed all the 
other tribes with paints of ditFerent colours, feathers and other ornaments.* 
id., vol. ii., p. 77. ‘Ils mettent tonte leur vanite dans leurs colliers et leurs 
pendants d*breilles.* J)e Smelt Miss, de rOretjoUt p. 45. ‘ Some of these girls 

I have seen with the whole rim of their ears bored full of holes, into each 
of which would be inserted a string of these shells that reached to the floor, 
and the whole weighing so heavy that to save their ears from being pulled 
off they were obliged to wear a band across the top of the head.* ‘I never 
have seen either men or w^omen put oil or grease of any kind on their bodies.’ 
Swan's jV. W, Coast, pp. 112, 158-9. See Dunn's Oretjon, pp. 115, 123-4; 
Cox's Adijen., pp. 111-12; Pickering's liaces, in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. ix., p. 26; 
Irving's Astona, “pp. 336-8; Domenech's Deserts, vol. ii., p. 354; Franchere's 
Har., p. 244. 
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common use among them. They prefer to go naked 
when the weather permits. Skins of laiger animals, as 
the deer tmd elk, arc also used for clothing, and of the 
latter is made a kind of arrow-proof armor for war; on- 
another coat of mail Ijeing made of sticks bound together. 
Females almost universally wear a skirt of cedar bark- 
fibre, fastened about the waist and hanging to the knees. 
This garment is woven for a few inches at the top, but 
the rest is .simply a hanging fringe, not very effectually 
concealing the person. A substitute for this petticoat in 
some tribes is a square piece of leather attached to a 
belt in fx*ont; and in others a long strip of deer-skin 
passed between the thighs and wound about the waist. 
A fringed garment, like that described, is also sometimes 
worn alxxut tlie shoulders ; in cold weather a fur robe is 
wrajqxed alxjut the body from the hips to the armj)its, 
forming a close and wann vest; and over all is some- 
times thrown a cape, or fur blanket, like that of the 
men, varying in quality and value with the wealth of 
the wearer. The best are made of strips of sea-otter 
skin, woven with grass or cedar bark, so that the fur 
shows on lx)th sides. Chiefs and men of wealth wear 
rich robes of otter and other valuable furs. The conicjil 
hat woven of grass and bark, and painted in black and 
white checks or with rude figures, with or without a brim, 
and fastened under the chin, is the ordy covering for the 
head.^“ 

120 ( These robes are in general, composed of the skins of a small animal, 
which we have snpiiosed to bo the brown mungo.' ‘ Sometimes they have 
a blanket woven with the fingers, from the wool of their native sheep. * Ev- 
ery part of the body but the back and shoulders is exposed to view. The 
Nechecolies had ‘ larger and longer robes, which are generally of deer skin 
dressed in the hair.* Leicis and (Jlarke's Trai\y pp. 392, 425-6, 438, 504-9, 
522. ‘ I.have often seen them going about, half naked, when the thermometer 
ranged between 30" and 40% and their cliildren barefooted and barelegged in 
the snow.* ‘The lower Indians do not dress as well, nor with as good taste, 
as the upi^er.* l^arker's Explor, Tour,, pp. ‘i44-5. The fringed skirt ‘is still 
used by old women, and by fill the females when they are at work in the water, 
and is called by them their siwaah coat,* Swanks N, W, Coast, pp. 154-5. 
Ross* Adorn., pp. 89-93; Dunn’s Oretjon, pp. 123-4; Domenech’s Deserts, vol. 
ii., pp. 15-16, 281-2,288; TovonseiuVs Kar., p. 178; Kansas Wand,,pp. 184-5; 
Franckere’s Nar., pp. 242-4. The conical cap reminded Pickering of the 
Siberian tribes. Races, in U, H, Ex, Ex,, vol. ix., pp. 25, 39; Cox*s Adven,, 
vol. i., pp. 111-12, 126-7; Hines* Voy,, p. 107. CollarB of bears* claws, for 
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The Chinooks moved about less for the purpose of ob- 
taining a supply of food, than many others, even of the 
coast families, yet the accumulation of filth or-^a much 
stronger motive — of fleas, generally forced them to take 
down their winter dwellings each spring, preserving 
the materials for re-erection on the siime or another 
spot. The best houses were built of cedar planks at- 
tached by bark-fibre cords to a frame, which consisted 
of four corner, and two central posts and a ridge pole. 
The planks of the sides and ends were sometimes per- 
pendicular, but oftencr laid horizontsilly, overlapping here 
in clapboard fashion as on the roof. , In some localities 
the roof and even the whole structure was of cedar bark. 
These dwellings closely resembled those farther north, 
but were somewhat interior in size, twenty-five to sev- 
enty-five feet long, and fifteen to twenty-five feet wide, 
being the ordinary dimensions. On the Columbia they 
were only four or five feet high at the eaves, but an 
equal depth was excavated in the ground, while on the 
Willamette the structure was built on the surface. The 
door was only just large enough to admit the body, and 
it was a favorite fancy of the natives to make it repre- 
sent the mouth of an immense head painted round it. 
Windows there were none, nor chimney; one or more 
fireplaces were sunk in the floor, and the smoke escaped 
by the CRicks, a plank in the roof being sometimes moved 
for the purpose. Mats were spread on the floor and 
raised berths were placed on the sides, sometimes in 
several tiers. Partitions of plank or matting sepai’ated 
the apartments of the several families. Smaller tempo- 
rary huts, and the permanent homes of the poorer In- 
dians were built in various forms, of sticks, covered with 
bark, ru.shes, or skins. The interior and exterior of all 
dwellings were in a state of chronic filth.“^ 

the men, and elks* tusks for the women and children. Irving's Astorm, pp. 
336-«; Gass* Jour., pp. 232, 233-40, 242-4, 267, 274, 278, 282. 

121 « Their honses seemed to bo more comfortable than those at Nootka, 
the roof having a greater inclination, and the planking being thatched over 
with the bark of trees. The entrance is through a hole, in a broad plank, 
covered in such a manner as to resemble the face of a man, the mouth serv- 
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The salmon fisheries of the Columbia are now fa- 
mous throughout the world. Once every year innumer- 
able multitudes of these noble fish enter the river from 
the ocean to deposit their spawn. Impelled by instinct, 
they struggle to reach the extreme limits of the stream, 
working their way in blind desjjeration to the very sources 
of every little branch, overcoming seeming impossibili- 
ties, and only to fulfill their destiny and die; for if they 
escape human enemies, they either kill themselves in 
their mad efforts to leap impassable falls, or if their 
efforts are crowned with success, they are supposed nev- 
er to return to the ocean. This fishery has always been 
the chief and an inexhaustible source of food for the 
Chinooks, who, although skillful fishermen, Inave not 
been obliged to invent a great variety of methods or 
implements for the capture of the salmon, which rarely 
if ever have failed them. Certain ceremonies must, 
how’ever, be observed with the fir.st.fish taken; his meat 
must be cut only with the grain, and the heiirts of all 
caught must be burned or eaten, and on no account l)e 
thrown into the water or be devoured by a dog. With 
these precautions there is no reason to suppose that the 
Chinook would ever lack a supply of fish. The salmon 
b^in to run in April, but remain several weeks in the 

ing the purpose of a door-wiiy. The fire-place is sunk into the earth, and con- 
fined from Hprcnding above by a wooden frame.’ Vancouver's Voy.^ vol. ii., 
p. 77. Emmons, in Schoolcraft's Archives, vol. iii., p. 206, speaks of a pali- 
sade enclosure ten or fifteen feet high, with a covered way to the river. ‘ The 
Indian huts on the banks of the Columbia are, for the most i)art, constructed 
of the bark of trees, pine branches, and brambles, which arc sometimes cov- 
ered with skins or rags. ’ Domenech's Deserts, vol. ii . , p. 260. But * the Chinooks 
build their houses of thick and broad planks, ’ etc. Id, Lowds and Clarke 
saw a house in the Willamette Valley two hundred and twenty-six feet long, 
divided into two ranges of large apartments separated by a narrow alley four 
feet wide. Travels, pp. 502-4, 509, 431-2, 415-16, 409, 392. The door is a 
piece of board * which hangs loose by a string, like a sort of pendulum, ’ 
and is self-closing. Su:a)i‘s N. W, (Utasi, pp. 110-11. ‘The tribes near 'the 
coast remove less frequently than those of the interior.’ Calif (mm. Past, Pres- 
ent and Future, p. 136. ‘ I never saw more than four fires, or above eighty per- 

sons — slaves and all-in the largest house.* Hass' Adven., pp. 98-9; Palmer's 
Jour,, pp. 86, 108; Irvirvfs Astorvi, p. 322; Nicolay'a Oyn., 144, 148-9; Cox's 
Adven., vol. i., p. 327, from Lewis and Clarke-, Dunn's Oreyon, pp. 135-7, from 
Lewis and Clarke-, Parker's Fxplar. Tour., pp. 144-5, 178-9, 245; Frarwhhre's 
Nar., pp. 247-8; lord's Nat., vol. i., p. 65; Townsend's Nor., p. 181; Kane's 
Wand., pp. 187-^; Jlale's Ethnog. in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., pp. 204, 216-17; 
Strickland's Hist. Missions, pp. 13G-9. 
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warmer waters near the mouth, and are there taken 
while in their best condition, by the Chinook tribe proper, 
with a straight net of bark or roots, sometimes five hund- 
red feet long and fifteen feet deep, with fioats and sink- 
ers. One end of the net is carried out into the river at 
high water, and drawn in by the natives on the shore, 
who with a mallet quiet the fish and prevent them 
from jumping over the net and escaping. Farther up, 
especially at the Cascsulcs juid at the falls of the Willa- 
mette, salmon are speared by natives standing on the 
rocks or on planks placed for the purpose ; scooped up in 
small dip-nets; or taken with a large un baited hook at- 
tached by a socket and short line to a long pole. There 
is some {iccount of artificial channels of rocks at these 
places, but such expedients were generally not needed, 
since, beside those caught by the (fiiinooks, such numbers 
were ca.st on the rocks by their own effoiis to leap the 
falls, that the air for months was infected by the decay- 
ing mass ; and many of the.se in a palatable state of decay 
were gathered by the natives for food. Hooks, spears, 
and nets were sometimes rubbed with the juice of cer- 
tain i)lants supposed to be attrsujtive to the fish. Once 
taken, the salmon were cleaned by the women, dried 
in the sun and smoked in the lodges; then they were 
sometimes ix)wdered fine Isitween two stones, Ijefore jwick- 
ing in skins or mats for winter use. The heads were 
always eaten as favorite portions daring the fishing sea- 
son. Next to the salmon the sturgeon was ranked as a 
source of food. This fish, weighing from two hundred 
to five hundred pounds, was taken by a baited hook, 
sunk about twenty feet, and allowed to iloat down the 
current; when hooked, the sturgeon rises suddenly and is 
dispatched by a spear, lifted into the canoe by a gaff- 
hook, or towed ashore. The Chinooks do not attack the 
whale, but when one is accidentally cast upon the shore, • 
more or less decayed, a season of feasting ensues and the 
native heart is glad. Many smaller varieties of fish are 
taken by net, spear, hook, or rake, but no methods are 
employed meriting special description. Wild fowl are 
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snared or shot; elk and deer arc shot with arrows or 
taken in a carefully covered pit, dug in their favorite 
haunts. As to the methods of taking rabbits and wood- 
rats, whose skins are said to have been so extensively 
used for clothing, I find no information. Nuts, berries, 
wild fruits and roots are all used as food, and to some 
extent preserved for winter. The Wapato, a bulbous 
root, compared by some to the potatoe and turnip, was 
the aboriginal staple, and was gathered by women wad- 
ing in shallow' ponds, and separating the root with their 
toes.^^"* Boiling in wooden kettles by means of . hot 
stones, was the usual manner of cooking, but roasting on 
sticks stuck in the sand near the fire was also common. 
Clam-shells and a few rude platters and spoons of wood 
were in use, but the fingers, with the hair for a napkin, 

122 « In the summer they resort to the principal rivers and the sea coast, 

. . . .retiring to the smaller rivers of the interior during the cold season.’ Warre 
and Vavasour^ in Martin's Had. Bay, p. 83. All small fish are driven into 
the small coves or shallow waters, ‘ when a number of Indians in canoes con- 
tinue splashing the water; while othei's sink branches of pine. The fish are 
then taken easily out with scoops or wicker baskets.’ Thornton's Oyn. and Cai., 
vol. i., pp. 389, 288-9, 384-G, 390-1. Fish * are not eaten till they become soft 
from keeping, w’hen they are mashed with w’ater.’ In the Willamette Valley 
they raised corn, beans, and squashes, llunkr's dap., pp. 70-2. A ‘stur- 
geon, though weighing upwurds of three hundred pounds, is, by the single 
effort of one Indian, jerked into the boat’! Dunn's Oreyon, pp. 135, 114-15, 
134, 137-9. The Umpquas, to cook salmon, ‘all j^rovided themselves with 
sticks about three feet long, pointed at one end and split at the other. They 
then api^ortioned the salmon, each one taking a large piece, ami lilling it with 
splinters to prevent its falling to pieces when cooking, wdiich they fastened 

with great care, into the forked end of the stick; then placing themselves 

around the fire so as to describe a circle, they stuck the pointed end of the 
stick into the ground, a short distance from the fire, inclining the top towards 
the flumes, so as to bring the salmon in conhvet with the heat, thus fonuing a 
kind of pyramid of salmon over the w'holo fire. ’ Hines' Voy, p. 102; Id. Oyn., p. 
306. ‘ There are some articles of food which are mushed by the teeth before 

being boiled or roasted; this mastication is performed by the women.’ Dome- 
neck's Deserts, vol . ii . , pp. 314, 16, 240-2. ‘ The salmon in this country are never 
caught with a (baited) hook.’ mikes' Hist. Oyn., p. 107. * Turbot and floun- 

ders are caught (at Shoulwuter Bay) v/hile wading in the water, by means of 
the feet.* Sica^i's N. W. Coast, pp. 38, 83, 103-8, 140, 163-6, with cuts. On 
food, see Boss' Adven., vol. i., pp. 94-5, 97, 112-3; Lord's Nat., vol. i., pp. 
68-9, 181-3; Lewis and Clarke's Trav., pp. 409-15, 422, 425, 430-1, 445, 506; 
WellSt Harper's May., vol. xiii., pp. 605-7, with cuts; Nicotay'a Oyn., pp- 
144, 147-8; Palmer's Jour., pi). 84, 105; Parker's Explor. Tour., p. 2^; Irv- 
iny's Astoria, pp. 86, 335; Cfjx's Adven., vol. i., p. 3‘29-32; vol ii., pp. 128-31; 
Catlin's N. Am. Ind., vol. ii., p. 113; Abbott, in Pac. li. Ii. liept., vol. vi., p. 
89; Ind. Life, p. 165; Pickeriruj's liaces, la U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. ix., p. 26; 
Kane's Wand., pp. 185-9; Franckere's Nar., pp. 235-7; Gass' Jour., pp. 224, 
230-1, 282-3; Fedix, L'Oreyon, j)p. 44-6; Htardy's Portraits, pp. 59-6‘2. 
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were found much more convenient table ware.*® In all 
their personal habits the Chinooks are disgustingly filthy, 
although said to be fond of baths for health and pleas- 
ure. The Clatsops, as reported by one visitor, form a 
partial exception to this rule, as they occasionally wash 
the hands and face.*® 

Their chief weapons are bows and arrows, the former 
of which is made of cedar, or occasionally, as it is said, 
of horn and bone ; its elasticity is increased by a cov- 
ering of sinew glued on. The arrow-head is of bone, 
flint, or copper, 'and the shaft consists of a short piece of 
some hard wood, and a longer one of a lighter material. 
The bows are from two and a half to four feet long; five 
styles, differing in form and curve, are pictured by School- 
craft. Another weajwn in common use was a double- 
edged wooden broad-sword, or sharp club, two and a half 
or three feet long ; spears, tomahawks, and scalping knives 
arc mentioned by many travelers, but not described, and 
it is doubtful if cither were ever used by these aborig- 
ines.*® I have already sjx>ken of their thick arrow- 
proof elk-skin armor, and of a coat of short sticks bound 
together with grass; a bark helmet is also employed of 
sufficient strength to W’ard off arrows and light blows. 
Ross states that they also carry a circular elk-skin shield 
about eighteen inches in diameter. Although by no 
means a blood-thirsty race, the Chinook tribes w’ere fre- 
quently involved in quarrels, resulting, it is said, from 
the aMuctionof women more frequently than from other 
causes. They, like almost all other American tribes. 


123 For description of the varioiis roots and berries used by the Chinooks 
as food, see Lewis and Clarke's Trav., pp. 450-5. 

121 The Mnltiiomahs ‘ are very fond of cold, hot, and vapour baths, which 
are used at all seaHons, and for the piii*i)OKo of health as well as pleasure. 
They, liowever, add a species of bath peculiar to themselves, by washing the 
whole body w'ith urine every morning.' Lewis and Clarke's Irav., pp. 609, 
409. Eat insects from each other’s head, for the animals bite them, and 
they claim the right to bite back. Kane's Wand., pp. 183-4. 

125 Cox's Adven., vol. i., pp. 323-4; vol. ii., p. 13; Irving's Astoria, pp. 324, 
338; Ttoss' Adven., p. 90; Kane's Hand., p. 189; Callin' s N. Am, hid,, vol. ii., 
p. 113, pi. 210^; Dunn's Oregon, pp. 12^5; Lewis and Clarke's Trav,, pp. 429- 
31, 509; Hines' Ogn,, p. 110; Franchh'e's Nar,, p. 253; Emmons, in SckoolcrafVs 
Arch,, vol. iii., pp. 206-7, 215-16, 468. 
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make a free use of war paint, laying it on grotesquely 
and in bright colors; but unlike most other nations, they 
never resorted to treachery, surprise, night attacks, or 
massacre of women and children. Fighting was gen- 
erally done iqxm the water. When efforts to settle am- 
icably their difterences, always the first expedient, failed, 
a party of warriors, covered from head to foot with armor, 
and armed with Ik)w's, arrows, and bludgeons, wsis pad- 
died by women to the enemies’ village, where diplomatic 
efforts for peace wore renewed. If still unsuccessful, the 
women were removed from danger, and the battle com- 
menced, or, if the hour Avas late, fighting was postjwned 
till the next morning. As their aimor was arrow-proof 
and as they rarely came near enough for hand-to-hand 
conflict, the battles Avere of short duration and accompa- 
nied by little bloodshed ; the fall of a few Avarriors de- 
cided the victory, the victors gained jtheir point in the 
original dispute, the vanquished paid some damages, and 
the affair ended.'" 

Troughs dug out of one piece of cedar, and woven 
baskets serA^ed this people for dishes, and Avere used for 
every pur^xi-se. The best baskets Avere of silk grass or 
fine fibre, of a conical •form, AvoA-en in colors so closely 
as to hold liquids, and Avith a cajiacity of from one to 
six gallons. Coarser baskets Av'ere made of roots and 
rushes, rude spoons of ash-wood, and circular mats did 
duty as plates. Wapato diggers used a curved stick 
with handle of horn ; fi.sh-hooks and spears were made 
of Avood and bone in a variety of forms ; the wing-bone 
of the crane supplied a needle. With regard to their 
original cutting instruments, by Avhich trees were felled 
for canoes or for planks Avhich were split off by wedges, 
there is much uncertainty; since nearly all authorities 

126 ‘When the conflict is postponed till the next day, . . . .they keep up 
frighful cries nil night long, and, when they are sufficiently near to understand 
each other, defy one another by menaces, railleries, and sarcasms, like the 
heroes of Homer and Virgil.* Fravchere*s JV^ar., pp. 251-4; Cox's Adven., vol. 
i., pp. 322-3; Dunn's Omjon, p. 124; Irmng's Astoria^ pp. 340-1; Kosa* Fur 
Jfunlers vol. i., pyi. 88, 105-8; Domemch's Deserts, vol. ii., p. 354; Stanly's 
Portraits, pp. 61-2; Foster's Pre-llist. Races, p. 232. 
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state that before their intercourse with Europeans, chisels 
made of ‘ old files,’ were employed, and driven by an oblong 
stone or a spruce-knot mallet. Pipe-bowls were of hard 
wood fitted to an older stem, but the Ixjst ones, of stone ele- 
gantly carved, were of Haidah manufiicture and obtained 
from the north.^^^ To kindle a fire the Chinook twirls 
rapidly between the palms a cedar stick, the point of 
which is pressed into a small hollow in a flat piece of the 
same material, the sparks falling on finely-frayed bark. 
Sticks are commonly carried for the puriwse, improving 
with use. Besides woven ba,skets, matting is the chief 
article of Chinook manufacture. It is made by the wo- 
men by placing side by side common bulrushes or flags 
about three feet long, tying the ends, and passing strings 
of twisted rushes through the whole length, sometimes 
twenty or thirty feet, about four inches apart, by means 
of a bone needle.^ 

Chinook Iwats do not differ essentially, either in mate- 
rial, fonn, or method of manufiicture, from those already 
described as in use among the Sound family. Always dug 
out of a single log of white cedar, fir, or pine, they vary in 
length fi’om ten to fifty feet, and in fomi according to the 
waters they are intended to navigate or the freight they 
are to carry. In these canoes lightness, strength, and ele- 
gance combine to make them perfect models of water- 
craft. Lewis and Clarke dc.scribe four forms in use in 
this region, and their description of boats, as of most other 
matters connected with this people, has been taken with 
or without credit by nearly all who have treated of the 
subject. I cannot do better than to give their account 
of the largest and best boats used by the Kilamooks and 


1S7 Fickeiing makes * the substitution of the 'water-proof basket, for the 
square wooden bucket of the straits ’ the chief difference between this and 
the Sound Family. Haces, in U, S. Ex. Ex., vol ix., p. 25; Emmons, fa School- 
crafVs Arch,, vol. iii., p. 206;’ Vancouver's Vo^y., vol. ii., p. 77; lioss* Adven., 

5 >. 92; Donienech's Deserts, vol. ii., pp. 241, 260; Franchere*s Nar., pp. 248-9; 

and darkens Trav., pp, 432-5; Cox*8 Adven., vol. i., pp. 329-32; DunrCs 
Oregon, pp. 138-9; Catlings Am. Ind., vol. ii., p. 113, pi. 210}^, showing 
cradle, ladles, Wapato diggers, Pauiomaugons, or war clubs and pipes. Pars- 
er’s Explor. 7’oMr., pp. 248-9; Kane's Wand., pp. 184-5, 188-9. 

^*8 Swan's N. W. Coast, pp. 161-3; Parker's Explor. Tour., p. 253. 
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other tribes on the coast outside the river. “The sides 
are secured by cross-bars, or round sticks, two or three 
inches in thickness, which are inserted through holes 
just below the gunwale, and made hist with cords. The 
upper edge of the gunwale itself is about five-eighths 
of an inch thick, and four dr five in breadth, and folds 
outwards, so as to form a kind of rim, which prevents 
the water from beating into the boat. The bow and stem 
are about the same height, and eiich provided with a 
comb, reaching to the bottom of the boat. At each end, 
also, are j)edestals, formed of the same solid piece, on 
which are placed strange grotescpie figures of men or 
animals, rising sometimes to the height of five feet, and 
composed of small pieces of wood, firmly united, with great 
ingenuity, by inlaying and mortising, without a spike 
of any kind. The jiaddle is usually fi'om four feet and 
a half to five feet in length ; the handle being thick for 
one-third of its length, when it widens, and is hollowed 
and thinned on each side of the centre, which forms a 
sort of rib. When they embark, one Indian sits in the 
stern, and steers with a pjiddle, the others kneel in pairs 
in the bottom of the canoe, and sitting on their heels, 
paddle over the gunwale next to them. In this way 
they ride with perfect safety the highest waves, and ven- 
ture without the least concern in seas where other l)oats 
or seamen could not live an instant.” The women are 
as expert as the men in the management of canoes.^*® 
The Chinooks were always a commercial rather than 
a warlike people, and are excelled by none in their 


129 Lems and Clarke's Trav., pp. 433-5. * Hollowed out of the cedar by 
fire, and smoothed off with stone axes.’ Kane's Wand.^ p. 189. At Cape Or- 
ford ‘ their shaj^e much resembled that of a butcher’s tray. ’ Vancouver's Voy,^ 
vol. i., p. 204. ' A lijuiiuii face or a white-headed ea^le, as large as life, carved 
on the prow, and raised high in front.’ lioss' Adven.^ pp. 97-8. * In lan^ng 
they put the canoe round, so as to strike the beach stern on.’ Franchere's 
Kar., p. 246. ‘ Thtj larger canoes on the Columbia are sometimes propelled 
by short oars.* Emmons^ in ticlwolcraft's Arch,^ vol. hi., p. 218. ‘Finest ca- 
noes in the world.* Wilkes' Hist, Ogn., p. 107; Parker's Explor, Tour.tp, 262; 
Dunn's Oregon, pp. 121-2; Susan's N. W, Coast, pp. 79-82, with cuts; Irving's 
Astoria^ pp. 86, 324; Cox's Adven,, vol. i., pp. 325-7; Hale's Ethnog.t in U. S. 
Ex, Ex,, vol. vi., p. 217 ; Domenech's Deserts, vol. ii., pp. 276-7; DrowneU's Ind, 
Races, pp. 636-7; Gass' Jour,, p. 279. 
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shrewdness at bargaining. Before the arrival of the 
Buroixjans they repaired annually to the region of the 
Cascades and Dalles, where they met the tribes of the 
interior, with whom they exchanged their few articles of 
trade — fish, oil, shells, and AVaiwito — for the skins, roots, 
and gnusses of their eastern neighbors. The coming of 
sliips to the coast gave the Chinooks the advantage in 
this trade, since they controlled the traffic in beads, 
trinkets and weapons; they found also in the strangers 
ready buyers of the skins obtained from the interior in 
exchange for these articles. Their original currency or 
stiindard of value was the hiacpia shell from the north- 
ern coast, whose value wsis in proportion to its length, a 
fathom string of forty shells being worth nearly double 
a string of fifty to the fathom. Since the white men 
came, beaver-skins and blankets have been added to their 
currency. Individuals were protected in their rights to 
personal proixjrty, such as slaves, cjinoes, and imple- 
ments, but they had no idea of personal projjerty in 
lands, the title to which rested in the tribe for purposes 
of fishing and the chase.*** 

In decorative art this family cannot be said to hold a 
high pliice compared with more northern nations, their 
only superior work being the motleling of their canoes, 
and the weaving of ornamental baskets. In carving 
they are far inferior to the Ilaidahs; the Cathlamets, ac- 
cording to Lewis and Clarke, being somewhat superior 
to the others, or at least more fond of the art. Their 
attempts at painting are exceedingly rude.*®* 

130 Dried and poundod salmon, prepared by a method not understood ex- 
cept at the falls, formed a prominent article of commerce, both with coast 
and interior nations. Jjeicis and Clarke* s Trai\, pp. 444-7, 413. A fathom of 
the largest hiaejua shells is worth about ten beaver-skins. A dying man 
gave his pro^iorty to his intimate friends * with a promise on their part to 
restore them if he recovered.’ Framhere'a Nar., pp. 244-5, 137; Uoss* Adven.^ 
pp. 87~8, 35-6; Huian*s N, W. Coasts p. 166; Trvimfs Astoria, p. 322; Dunn*s 
Oregon^ pp. 133-4; Cox' ft Aduea., vol. i., p. 333; Thornton's Ogn, and Cal., vol. 
i., p. 392; Kane's Wand., p. 185; Domenech's Deserts^ vol. ii., p. 250; Gass* 
Jour., p. 227; Morton's Crania Am., pp. 202-14; Fedix, V Oregon, pp. 44-5. 

131 Have no idea of drawing maps on the sand. ‘ Their powers of computa- 
tion are very limited.* Emmons, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. hi., pp. 205, 

207; Xeiois a id Clarke's Trav., p. 493; Ross' Adven,, pp. 88-9, 98; Kane's 
Wand.f p. 185. 
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Little can be said of their system of government ex- 
cept that it wjus eminently successful in producing peace- 
ful and well regulated communities. Each band or 
village was usually a sovereignty, nominally ruled by a 
chief, either hereditary or selected for his w'ealth and pop- 
ularity, who exerted over his tribe influence rather than 
authority, but who was rarely op[x>sed in his mea.sures. 
Sometimes a league existed, more or le.ss permanent, for 
warlike expeditious. Slight ofteii.ses against usijge — the 
tribal common law — were expiated by the payment of 
an amount of property satisfsictory to the pirty oftended. 
Theft wiis an oftense, but the return of the article stolen 
removed every trace of dishonor. Serious crimes, as the 
robbery of a burial-place, were sometimes punished with 
death by the people, but no si^ecial authorities or pro- 
cesses seem to have been employed, either for detection 
or punishment.^** 

Slavery, common to all the coast families, is also 
practiced by the Chinooks, but there is less difference 
here perhaps than elsewhere between the condition of 
the slaves and the free. Obtained from without the 
limits of the family, towards the south or east, by war, 
or more commonly by trade, the slaves are obliged to 
l^erform all the drudgery for their masters, and their 
children must remain in their parent.s’ condition, their 
round heads serving as a distinguishing mark from free- 
men. But the amount of the work connected with the 
Chinook household is never groat, and so long as the 
slaves are well and .strong, they are liberally fed and well 
treated. True, many in.stances are known of slaves 
murdered by the whim of a cruel and rich master, and 
it was not very uncommon to kill slaves on the occasion 
of the death of prominent persons, but wives and friends 
are also known to have been sacrificed on similar oc- 

132 The Willamette tribes, nine in number, were under four principal 
chiefs. Ross* Adven., pp. 235-0, 88, 216. Casanov, a famous chief at Fort 
Vancouver employed a hired assassin to remove obnoxious persons. Ka7te *a 
Wand.t pp. 173-0; Frandiere*s Nar.^ p. 250; Irmmfs Astoria^ pp. 88, 340, 
Cox*s Advm,, vol. i., pp. 322-3; Parker*s Explor, Tour.t p. 253; Lewis and 
Clarke's Trau., p. 443. 
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casions. No burial rights are accorded to slaves, and 
no care taken of them in serious illness; when unable to 
work they are left to die, and their bodies cast into the 
sea or forest as food for fish or beast. It was not a rare 
oc(!urrence for a freeman to volunhirily subject himself 
to servitude in payment of a gambling-deht ; nor for a 
slave to be adopted into the tribe, and the privilege of 
head-flattening accorded to his ofispring.'** 

Not only were the Chinooks a peticeahle people in 
their tribal intercourse, but eminently so in their family 
relations. The young men when they married brought 
their wives to their father’s home, and thus several gen- 
erations lived amicably in their large dwellings until 
forced to separate by numbers, the chief authority being 
exercised not by the oldest but by the mo.st active and 
useful meinl)er of the household. Overtures for mar- 
riage were made by friends of the would-lje bridegroom, 
who offered a certain price, and if accepted by the maid- 
en’s parents, the wedding ceremony was celebrated sim- 
ply by an interchange and exhibition of presents with 
tlic congratulations of invited guests. A man might 
take as many wives as he could buy and support, and 
all lived together without jealousy ; but practically few, 
and those among the rich and powerful, indulged in 
the luxury of more than one wife, it has been noticed 
that there was often great disparity in the ages of bride 
and groom, for, say the Chinooks, a very young or very 
aged couple lack either the cxiierience or the activity 
necessary for fighting the battles of life. Divorce or 
separation is easily accomplished, but is not of frequent 
occurrence. A husband can repudiate his wife for in- 
fidelity, or any cause of dissati-sfiiction, and she ciui marry 
again. Some cases are known of infidelity punished with 

133 < Livo in tho same dwelling with their masters, and often intermarry 
with those who are free.’ Parker's Kxplor. Tour, pp. 197, 247. ‘Treat them 
with humanity while their services are useful.’ Fmtichere's Nar., p. 241. 
Treated with great severity. Kam's Wand., pp. 181-2; Lewis and Clarke's 
Trao,, p. 447; Ross' Admn., pp. 92-3; Irvimj's Astoria, p. 88; Cox's Advm., 
vol. i., pp. 306-6; Dunn's Oregon, pp, 129-30; Fitzgerald's Had. B. Co., pp. 
196-7; iStanly's Portraits, pp. 61-2. 
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death. Barrenness is common, the birth of twins rare, 
and families do not usually exceed two children. Child- 
birth, as elsewhere among aboriginals, is accompanied 
with but little inconvenience, and children are often 
nursed until three or five years old. They are carried 
about on the mother’s back tintil able to walk ; at first in 
the head-flattening cradle, and later in wicker baskets. 
Unmarried women have not the slightest idea of chas- 
tity, and freely Ixistow their favors in return for a kind- 
ness, or for a very small consideration in property paid 
to themselves or parents. When married, all this is 
changed — female virtue acquires a markehible value, the 
posses.sorship being lodged in the man and not in the 
woman. Rarely are wives unfiiithful to their husbands ; 
but the chastity of the wife is the recognized property 
of the husband, who sells it whenever he pleases. Al- 
though attaching no honor to chsustity, the Chinotjk 
wom.an feels something like shame at becoming the 
mother of an illegitimate child, and it is sup^wsed to be 
partly from this instinct that infanticide and abortion 
are of frequent occurrence. At her first menstruation a 
girl must j)erform a certain penance, much less severe, 
however, than among the northern nations. In some 
triljes she must bathe frecpiently for a moon, and rub 
the lx)dy with rotten hemlock, carefully abstaining from 
all fish and l)erries which are in sesison, and remaining 
closely in the house during a south wind. Did she par- 
take of the forbidden food, the fish would leave the 
streams and the berries drop from the bushes ; or did she 
go out in a south wind, the thunder-bird would come and 
shake his wings. All thunder-stonns are thus caused. 
Both young children and the old and infirm are kindly 
treated. Work is equally divided between the sexes; 
the women prepare the food which the men provide; 
they also manufiicture baskets and matting; they are 
nearly as skillful as the men with the canoe, and are 
consulted on all important matters. Their condition is 
by no means a hard one. It is among tribes that live 
by the chase or by other means in which women can be 
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of little service, that we find the sex most oppressed and 
cruelly treated.^®* 

Like all Indians, the Chinooks are fond of feasting, 
but their feasts are simply the coming together of men 
and women during the fishing season with the determina- 
tion to eat as much as jMissible, and this meeting is devoid 
of those complicated ceremonies of invitsition, reception, 
and social etiquette, observed farther north ; nor has any 
traveler noticed the distribution of property as a feature 
of these festivals. Fantastically dressed and gaudily 
decked with paint, they arc wont to jump aiwut on cer- 
tain occasions in a hopping, jolting kind of dance, ac- 
companied by songs, beating of sticks, clapping of hands, 
and occasional yells, the women usually dancing in a 
separate set. As few visitors mention their dances, it is 
probable that dancing was le.ss prevalent than with others. 
I’heir songs were often soft and pleasing, differing in style 
for various occasions, the words extemporized, the tunes 
l)eing often sung with meaningless sounds, like our tra- 
la-la. Swan gives examples of the music used under dif- 
ferent circumstances. Smoking was universal, the leaves 
of the bear-berry licing employed, mixed in later times 
with tobacco obtained from the whites. Smoke is swal- 
lowed and retained in tlie stomach and lungs until partial 
intoxication ensues. No intoxicating drink was known 
to them before the whites came, and after their coming 
for a little time they looked on strong drink with sus- 
picion, and were averse to its use. 1’hey are sometimes 
sober even now, when no whisky is at hand. But the 
favorite amusement of all the Chinook nations is gamb- 
ling, which occupies the larger part of their time when 

13* Sioan*s N. W, Coast, pp. 161, 171; Emmons, in SchoolcrafVs Arch,, vol. 
iii., pp. 211-2. ‘ In proportion iis we approach the rapids from the sea, fe- 

male impurity becomes less perceptible; l^yond this point it entirely ceases.* 
Cox*s Adven., vol. ii., pp. 134, 159; vol. i., pp. 360-7, 318; Wells, in llai'per^s 
Mag., vol. xiii., p.602; ieirijj and Clarke\s Trav., pp. 439-43. Ceremonies of 
a widow in her endeavors to obtain a new husband. Wilkes' Nar., in U. S. Ex. 
Ex., vol. V., p. 124; Ross' Adven., pp. 88, 92-3; Franchere's Nar., pp. 245, 
254^; Hunter's Cap., p. 70; Hines' Voy., p. 113; Domenech's Deserts, vol. ii., 
pp. 16, 294-5; Irving's Astoria, p. 340; Dunn's Oregon, pp. 132-3; Lord's Nat, 
vol. ii., pp. 231-2; Kane's Wand., pp. 175-7, 182; Gass' Jour., p. 275; Sirick-^ 
land's Hist Missions, pp. 139-40. 
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not engaged in sleeping, eating, or absolutely necessary 
work. Ill their games they risk all their pro^ierty, their 
wives and children, and in many instances their own 
freedom, losing all with composure, and nearly always 
accompanying the game with a song. Two ^lersons, or 
tivo parties large or small, play one against the other; a 
banking game is also in vogue, in which one individual 
plays against all comers. A favorite method is to pass 
rapidly fixim hand to hand two small sticks, one of which 
is marked, the opixinent meanwhile guessing at the hand 
containing the marked stick. The sticks sometimes take 
the form of discs of the size of a silver dollar, each play- 
er having ten; the.se are wrapjied in a ma.ss of fine bark- 
fibre, shuflied and separated in two pirtions; the winner 
naming the bunch containing the marked or trump piece. 
Difterently marked sticks may also bo shullled or tossed 
in the air, and the lucky player correctly names the rel- 
ative position in which they shall fall. A favoi-ite game 
of females, called ahikia, is played with beaver-teeth, 
having figured sides, which are tlu’own like dice; the 
issue deiiends on the combinations of figures which are 
turned up. In all these games the players s(|uat upon 
mats; sticks are used as counters; and an e.s.sential point 
for a successful gambler is to make as mucli noise sis po.s- 
siblc, in order to confu.se the judgment of ojijjonents. 
In .still another game the players attempt to roll small 
pieces of wood Ijetween two pins set up a few inches apart, 
at a distance of ten feet, into a hole in the floor jiust 
beyond. The only sports of an atliletic nature are shoot- 
ing at targets with arrows and sj^ars, and a game of ball 
in which two goals are placed a mile apart, .and each 
party — sometimes a whole trilw — endeavors to force the 
ball past the other’s goal, as in foot-ball, except that the 
ball is thrown with a stick, to one end of which is fixed 
a small hoop or riug.^*® Children’s sjxjrts are described 


‘ I flaw neither musical inAtrumentn, nor dancing, among the Oregon 
tribes.* Picherirufs Races, in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. ix., p. 43. ‘All extrava- 
gantly fond of ardent Hpirits, and are not particular what kind they have, 
provided it is strong, and gets tliem drunk quickly.’ Suoan^s N. W. Coast, pp. 
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only by Swan, and as rag babies and imitated Catholic 
baptisms were the favorite pa-stimes mentioned, they may 
be supposed not altogether aboriginal. 

Personal names with the Chinooks are hereditary, but 
in many cases they either have no meaning or their 
original signification is soon forgotten. They are averse 
to telling their true name to strangers, for fear, as they 
sometimes say, that it may be stolen; the truth is, how- 
ever, that with them the name assumes a personality ; it 
is the shadow or spirit, or other self, of the tlesh and 
blood jwrson, and between the name and the individual 
there is a mysterious connection, and injury cannot 1x5 
done to one wdthout aftecting the other; therefore, to 
give one’s name to a friend is a high mark of Chinook 
favor. No account is kept of age. They are IwUevers 
in sorcery and secret intluences, and not without fear of 
their medicine-men or conjurers, but, except ixu'haps 
in their quality of physicians, the latter do not exert the 
influence which is theirs farther north ; their ceremonies 
and tricks aiX5 consequently fewer and less ridiculous. 
Inventions of the whites not understood by the natives 
are looked on with gixjat superetition. It was, for in- 
shince, very difficult at* first to persuade them to risk 
their lives before a photographic apparatus, and this for 
the reaixin Ixifore mentioned; they fancied that their 
spirit thus jiassed into tlie keeping of others, wdio could 
torment it at pleasure.'*’’ Consumption, liver complaint 
and ophthalmia are the most prevalent Chinook maladies ; 
to which, since the whites came, fever and ague have been 
added, and have killed eighty or ninety ixjr cent, of the 

155-8, 107-202. ‘Not adcliotod to intempeniuce.’ Franchhe's Xar., p. 242. 
At gambling ‘ they will chtiat if they uaii, iiutl priilo themselves ou their suc- 
cess,’ Kane' a Wand.^ pp. 190, 190. SeUlom cheat, and submit to their losses 
with resignation. Cox's Adcen., vol. i., p. 3IJ2; Lewis and Clarke's '/’/•« t*., pp. 
410, 443-4; Wells, in Harper's Maif., vol. xiii., p. GOl, and cut of dance at 
Coos Bay; Wilkes' Xar., in IT. S. Kx. Ex., vol. iv., pp. 392-3; vol. v., p. 123; 
Vammiver's Voy., vol. ii., p. 77; Ross' Far llanUrs^ vol. i., pp. 90-4, 112-13; 
Dunn's Oreyon, pp. 114-15, 121, 125-8, 130-1; Parker's Explor. Tour., pp. 
247-8; Donienech's DeserU, vol. ii., p. 242; Irving's Astoria, p. 341; Palmer's 
Jour., p. 86. 

*36 Tohniem T^ord's Ndi., vol. ii., p. 248; Gass' Jour., pp. 232, 275; Dunn's 
Oregon, pp. 123-8; Kane's Wand., pp. 206, 255-6; Swan's K. W. Coast, p. 267; 
Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. v., p. 654. 
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whole people, utterly exterminating some tribes. The 
cause of this excessive mortality is supposed to be the 
native method of treatment, which allays a raging fever 
by plunging the patient in the river or sea. On the 
Columbia this alleviating plunge is preceded by violent 
perspiration in a vajxjr bath; consequently tlie treat- 
ment has been much more fatal there than on the coast 
where the vapor bath is not in u.so. For slight ills and 
pains, esj)ecially for external injuries, the Chinooks em- 
ploy simple remedies obtained from various plants and 
trees. Many of these remedies have been found to l)e 
of actual value, while others are evidently qiuick nos- 
trums, as Avhen the ashes of the hair of particular animals 
are considered essential ingredients of certain ointments. 
Fasting and bathing serve to relieve many slight internal 
complaints. Strangely enough, they never sull’er from 
diseases of the digestive organs, notwithstanding the 
greasy compounds used as food. ^V'hen illness becomes 
serious or refuses to yield to simple treatment, the con- 
clusion is tliat either the spirits of the dead are striving 
to remove the spirit of the sick person from the troubles 
of earth to a happier exi.stence, or certain evil spirits 
prefer this Avorld and the jxitient’s Ixxly for their dwell- 
ing-place. Then the doctor is summoned. Medical 
celebrities are numerous, esich Avith his favorite method 
of treatment, but all agiAie that singing, beating of sticks, 
indeed a noise, hoAvev'er made, accompanied by mysteri- 
ous passes and motions, with violent pressure and knead- 
ing of the body are indispensable. The patient frequently 
survives the treatment. Several ohservers believe that 
mesmeric influences are exerted, sometimes with benefit, 
by the doctors in their mummeries.^'' 

137 Doctors, if unsuccessful, are sometimes subjected to rough treatment, 
but rarely killed, except when they have previously threatened the life of the 
patient. Stcan's N. \V. Coast, pp. 170-185. At the Dalles an old woinan, 
whose incantations had caused a fatal sickness, was beheaded by a brother 
of the deceased. Jnd. Life,, pp. 173-4, 14‘2-3. Whole tribes have been al- 
most exterminated by the sinall-pox. Stevens, in Pan, J{. Ji, Jlppt., vol. i., 
pp. 82, 179. Venereal disease prevalent, and a complete cure is never ef- 
fected. Lefds and darkens Trav,, pp. 440, 508. Generally succeed in curing 
venereal disease even in its worst stage. Roas* Adven,, p. 90~9. The unsuc- 
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When the Chinook dies, relatives are careful to speak 
in whispers, and indulge in no loud manifestations of 
grief so long as the body remains in the house. The 
body is prepared for final disposition by wrapping it in 
blankets, together with ornaments and other property of 
a valuable hut not bulky nature. For a burial place an 
elevated but retired spot near the river bank or on an 
island is almost always stdected, but the methods of dis- 
ixjsing of the dead in these cemeteries difi'er somewhat 
among the various tribes. In the region alxmt the mouth 
of the Columbia, the liody with its wrappings is placed in 
the best canoe of the deceased, which is washed for the 
purjKJse, covei'ed with additional blankets, mats, and prop- 
erty, again covered, when the deceased is of the richer 
class, by another inverted camx;, the whole l)ound to- 
gether with matting and cords, find deposited usually on 
a plank platform five or six feet high, but sometimes 
suspended from the briinches of trees, or even left on the 
surface of the ground. The more bulky articles of prop- 
erty, such as utensils, and weinxms, arc dei)osited alx)ut or 
hung from the platform, being previously sjxjiled for use 
that tliey may not tempt de.secrators among tlie whites or 
foreign tribes ; or, it may be that the siicriiice or death of 
the implements is necessiiry before the spirits of the imple- 
ments can accompany the spirit of the owner. For the 
same purpose, and to allow the lyater to pass off, holes arc 
Iwred in the bottom of the canoe, the hcful of the corpse 
lieing raised a little liigher than the feet. Some travelers 
have observed a uniformity in the jOTsition of the cjinoe, 
the head pointing towards the east, or down the current 
of the stream. After sibout a ycfir, the Ixmes are some- 
times tfiken out and buried, but the eanoe and platform 
are never removed. Chiefs’ cfinoes are often repainted. 


cessful doctor killed, unless nblo to buy his life. \Mlhes* in IL Fx., 

vol. iv., p, Flutlioiids more subject to apoplexy than others. Dnmenech^s 
J)esert.% vol i., p. 87; Cox's Adven.^ vol. i., p. 12G-7, 307, 312-15, 335, vol. ii.. 
pp. 94-5; Tovonsend’s Nar., pp. 158, 178-9; Eranchvre's p. 250; Dunn's 
Oregon, pp. 115-9, 127; Thorntm's Ofin. and Cal,, vol. ii., p. 53; l\trk€r's 
lylor. Tour., pp. 176, 191 *2; Fitzgerald's Had, B, Co., iij). 171-2; Slrkkland's 
Hist, Missions, pp. 139-40. 
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Farther up both the Columbia and Willamette Rivers, 
excavations of little depth are often made, in which 
bodies ai’e deposited on horizontal boards and covered 
over with a slightly inclining roof of heavy planks or 
poles. In these vaults several tiers of corpses are often 
phiced one above another. At the Cascades, deiw)sitories 
of the dead have been noticed in the form of a roofed 
inclosure of planks, eight feet long, six feet wide, and 
five feet high, with a door in one end, and the whole 
exterior painted. The Calaiiooyas also buried their dead 
in regular graves, over which was erected a wooden 
head-iward. Desecration of burial plact^s is a great crime 
with the Chinook; he also attaches gmit imi)ortance to 
having his bones rest in his tril)al cemetery whei’cver he 
may die. For a long time after a death, relatives repair 
daily at sunrise and sunset to the vicinity of the grave 
to sing songs of mourning and praise. Until the Ixjnes 
are finally disjxwed of, the name of the deceased must 
not be s^wken, and for several years it is s[K)kon only 
with great reluctance. Near relatives often cliange their 
name under the impre.ssion that spirits w'ill be attracted 
back to eartli if the\- hear familiar names often re^xjated. 
Chiefs are supix).sed to die through the evil influence of 
another jjerson, and the suspected, though a dear friend, 
was formerly often sjicrificed. The detui bodies of slaves 
are never touched save by other slaves.^'* 

138 A chief on the death of his daughter ‘ had an Indian slave bound hand 
and foot, and fastened to the body of the deceased, and entdosed the two in 
another mat, leaving out the head of the living one. The Indian then took the 
canoe and carried it to a high rock and left it there. Their ciistoia is to let 
the slave live for three da^s; then another slave is compelled to strangle the 
victim by a cord.’ Loiter, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. ii., p. 71. See also vol. 
iii., pp. 217-18; vol. vi., pp. with plate; vol. v., p. <>55. ‘The einhlem 

of a squaw’s grave is generally a camass-root digger, made of a deer’s hoi'us, 
and fastened on the end of a stick.’ Willcvs' Nar. in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. v., 
pp. 233-4, vol. iv., p. 334. ’ I believe 1 saw as many as an hundred canoes 
at one burying place of the Chinooks.’ Uass' Jour., p. 274. ‘ Four stakes, in- 
terlaced with twigs and covered with brush,* filled with dead bodies. Abbott, 
in Pac. R. H. Rept., vol. vi., p. 88. At Cooso Bay, ‘ formerly the body was 
burned, and the wife of the corpse killed and interred.* Now the body is 
sprinkled with sand and ashes, the ankles are bent up and fastened to the 
neck; relatives shave their heads and put the hair on the body with shells 
and roots, and the corpse is then buried and trampled on by the whole tribe. 
Wells, in Harper's Marj., vol. xiii., p. G02. ‘ The canoc-cofiins were decorated 

with Hide carved work.* Vamoucer's Voy., vol. ii., p. 54. Strangers are paid 
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There is little difference of opinion concerning the 
chariicter of the Chinooks. All agree that they are in- 
telligent and very acute in trade; some travelers have 
found them at dillerent points harmless and inoffensive ; 
and in a few instances honesty has been detected. So 
much for their good (pialities. As to the bad, there is 
unanimity nearly Jis great that they are thieves and liars, 
and for the rest each observer applies to them a selection 
of such luljectives as hr/y, superstitious, cowardly, in- 
quisitive, intrusive, libidinous, treticberous, turbulent, 
hypocritical, fickle, etc. The (’latsops, with some authors, 
have the reputation of being the most honest and moral ; 
for the lowest position in the scale all the rest might 
present a claim. It should however be said in their 
favor that they are devotedly attached to their homes, 
and treat kindly both their young children and aged 
parents; also that not a few of their bad traits originated 
with or have been aggravated by contiict with civiliza- 
tion.'** 

to join in the lamentations. lioss* Adven.^ p. 97. Children who die during 
thti head-flatteniiig process are set afloat in their cradles upon the surface of 
S(»mi.‘ sacred pool, wliere the bodies of the f>ld are also placed in their canoes. 
Ctitlin*s y. Am, Ind., vol. ii., p. 111. On burial and mourning see also, 
Sa'iULit N, W. Consty pp. 72-3, 153, 18(1-9, with cut of canoe on platform. 
Mofras' Kcplor., vol. ii., p. 355, and pi. 18 of Allan; Lftcis and (Aarke's Trav.y 
pp. 423, 429, 509, Kane's Wand., pp. 17G-8, 181, 202-5; (Vne’s Adcen.y vol.i., 
pp. 124-5, 335-G, vol. ii., p. 157; Parker’s Kxplor. Tour., pp. 144, 151-2; 
Tliornlon’s ikjn, and Cnl.y vol. i., j>p. 281-2, vol. ii., p. 53; Belcher’s Voy.y 
vol. i., p. 292; Domenech’s ihsertsy vol. i., p.255; Punn’s Om/oa, pp. 119-‘i0, 
131-2; Siciday’s Uyn. Ter.y pp. 149-50; Vremonl’s Oyn. and Cal.y p. 18(5; Irving’s 
Aslorifiy p. 99; Franckere's Kar., p. lOG; Palmer’s Jour.y p. 87; Ind, ii/c, p, 
210; Totonsend’s Nar.y p. 180. 

1.19 » xiie clumsy thief, who is detected, is scoffed at and despised.* Dunn’s 
OreuoHy pp. 130-1, 114. ‘ The Kalapuya, like the Umkwa, are more regu- 

lar and quiet ’ than the inland tribes, ‘ and more cleanly, honest and moral 
than the ’ coast trila's. The Chinooks are a quarrelsome, thievish, and 
treacherous pcoph*. JIale’s Kthnog., in IT. S, Ex. Ex., vol. vi., ])p. 217, 215, 
198, 204. ‘ A rascally, thieving set.’ Gass’ Jour., p. 304. ‘ When well treated, 
kind and hospitaVde.’ Sican’s N. W. Coast, pp. 215, 110, 152. At Cape Or- 
ford ‘pleasing and courteous deportment scrupulously honest.’ Vancouv- 

er’s Voy.y vol. i ., pp. 204-5. Laziness is probably induced by the ease with 
which they obtain food. Kane’s Wand., pp. 181, 185. * Crafty and intriguing.’ 
Easily irribited, but a trifle will appease him. Ross’ Fur Hunters. y vol. i., p. 
61, 70-1, 77, 88, 90-1, 124-5, 235-G. ^ ‘ They possess in an eminent degree, 
the (qualities opposed to indolence, improvidence, and stupidity: the chiefs 
above all, are distinguished for their good sense and intelligence. Generally 
speaking, they have a ready inlellect and a tenacious memory.’ * llarely re- 
sist the temptation of stealing’ white men’s goods. P’ranchere’s Kar.y pp. 
241-2, 261. Loquacious, never gay, knavish, impertinent. Lewis and Clarke’s 
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The Inland Families, constituting the fifth and last 
division of the Columbians, inhabit the region between 
the Ciiscjidc Range and the eastern limit of what I term 
the Pacific States, from 52^^ 30' to 45° of north latitude. 
These Iwunds are tolerably distinct; though that on the 
south, sepai’jvting the eastern 2 x>rtioii 8 of the Columbian 
and Californian groups, is irregular and marked by no 
great river, mountain chain, or other pi’orninent physical 
feature. These inland natives of the Northwest occupy, 
in person, character, and customs, as well as in the loca- 
tion of their home, an intermediate ]X)sitioii Ijetween the 
coast jjeople already descrilK*d — to whom they are pro- 
nounced superior in most re.spects — and the Rocky 
Mountain or eastern tribes. Travelers crossing the 
Rocky Mountains into this territory from the ea.st, or 
entering it from the Pacific by way of the Columbia or 
Fra.ser, note coutra.sts on pa.ssing the limits, sufficient to 
justify me in regarding its inhabitants as one jKiopIe for 
the pur|X).ses aimed at in this volume.**® Instead, there- 

Tra\)., pp. 410, 441-2, 504, 523-4. * Thoroiif,0i-bro(l hypocrites and liars.’ 

*The Killymneks the most rof'iiish.’ Industry, jjationce, sobriety and in- 
genuity are their chief virtues; thieving, lying, incontinence, gambling and 
cruelty may be classed among their vices. f Adven.^ vol. i., pp. 115, 131, 
206-7, 3i)2, 301-5, 321, vol. ii., p. 133. At Wishiam ‘ th(!y were a community 
of arrant rogues and freebooters.* Irvirtijs AHlnri'i, pp. 322, 342. ‘Lying is 
very common; thieving comparatively rare.* While's Otjn., p. 207. ‘Do not 
appear to possess a particle of natural gf>od feeling.’ TownseiuVs Sm'., p. 183, 
At Coos Bay ‘by no means the fierce and warlike race found furtht.T to the 
northward.* Wellsj in Harper's J/uf/., vol. xiii., p. 001. Uinqua and Coose 
tribes are naturally industrious; the Suislaws the most advanced; the Alcea 
not 80 enter [irising. Si/Les, in Ind, A fF, Hept., 1800, p. 215. Calapooias, a 
jjoor, cowardly, an 1 thievish race. MUfer, in /rZ., 1857, p.304; NUmlay's 0(jn. 
Ter., p- 151; homrnenh's J)eserts, vol. i., p. 87, vol. ii., i)p. 10, 30; Wurre and 
VavfjUiour, in Martin.' s JInd. Ji., p. 83; Palmer's Jour., pp. 84, 105; Parker's 
Explor. Tour., pp. 249-50; Ind. JAfe, pp. 1-4, 210; Filujerald's Vane, Jsl., p. 
196; Schoofera/i's Arrh., vol. iii., p. *207, etc. 

140 ‘They all resemble eacdi other in general characteristics.* Parker's 
Explor. Tour., p. 229. Shushwaps and Salish all one race. Mai/ne's Ii. 6'., 
p. 296-7. ‘The Indians of the interior are, both physically and morally, 
vastly superior to the tribes of the coast.* Id., p. 242. ‘The Kliketat near 
Mount Eainier, the Walla-Wallas, and the Okanagan speak kindred dia- 

lects.* Lndeicyi, Ah. T/ea;/., p. 170. The best-supported opinion is that the 
inland were of the same original stock with the lower tribes. Hunn's Oreijon, 
p. 316. ‘ On leaving the verge of the Carrier country, near Alexandria, a 

marked change is at once porccqitible.* Anderson, in Hist, Maff., vol. vii., p. 
77. Inland tribes differ widely from the piscatorial tribes. Jtoss' Adven., p. 

127. ‘Those residing near the llocky Mountains are and always have 

been superior races to those living on the lower Columbia.* Alvord, in 
Schoolcrafl's Arch., vol. v., p. 654. ‘I was particularly struck with their 
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fore, of treating each family separately, as has been 
done with the coast divisions of the group, I deem it more 
convenient, as well as less monotonous to the reader, to 
avoid repetition by describing the manners and customs 
of all the people within these limits together, taking 
care to note such variations jis may be Ibund to exist. 
The division into families and nations, made according 
to principles alrejuly sufficiently explained, is as follows, 
beginning again at the north: 

The Sul’shwaps, our first family division, live be- 
tween 52^ 30' and 49“' in the interior of IJritish Colum- 
bia, occupying the valleys of the Fraser, Thompson, and 
Upper (kilumbia rivers with their tributary streams and 
lakes. They are bounded on the west by the Nootkas 
and on the north by the (Carriers, from both of which 
families they seem to lie di.stinct. As national divisions 
of this family may be mentioned the Slmshwaps proper, 
or who occupy the whole northern jxirtion of 

the territory ; the in the valley of the lake 

and river of the same name; and the Kootemds,^^ who 

viist superiority (on the Similkamecii Kiver, Lat. 49^ 30', Long. 120'^ 30') in 
point of intelligence and energy to the Fish Iiuliuus on the Fraser Kiver, 
and in its nciglibourhood.’ in /i. Papers^ vol. iii., p. 84. Striking 

contrast notr*d in passing up the Columbia. Hale's Ethm)y.^ in U, S, Ex, Ex,, 
vol. vi., p. 199. 

m ‘The Shewhapmuch. . . .who compose a large branch of the Saeliss 
family, ’ known as cormpted by the C/anadians into Couteaux — 

below the junction of the Fraser and Thompson. Aivlrrsoii, in H'lst, Mag,, 
vol. vii., p. 70-7. Atuahs is their name in the Takali language, and signifies 
‘strangers.’ ‘DifftT so little from their southern neighbors, the Salish, as 
to render a particular description unnecessary.’ Hale's Ethnog,, in U, S. Ex, 
Ex., vol. vi., p. 205. They were called by Mackenzie the Chin tribe, accord- 
ing to PrirJiard's R'svarch’s, vol. v., j). 427, but Mackenzie’s Chin tribe was 
north of the Atnahs, being the Nagailer tribe of the Carriers. See Macken- 
zie's Viaj., pp. 257-8, and map. 

142 ‘About Okanagan, various branches of the Carrier tribe.’ Nicolap's 
O jn. Ter.,p. 143. ‘Okanagans, on the upper part of Frazer’s Kiver.’ Luae- 
wig. Ah. Lang., p. 170. 

14;» Also known as Flat-bows. * The poorest of the tribes composing the 
Flathead nati ui.’ ^fcConnick, in Lid, Aff, Jtept., 1807, p. 211. ‘Speaking a 
language of their own, it is not easy to imagine their origin; but it appears 
probable that they once btdonged to some more southern tribe, from which 
they became shut off by the intervention of larger tribes.’ Moyne's B. 0,, 
p. 297. ‘ In appearance, character, and customs, they resemble more the 

Indians oast of the Rocky j^Iountains than those of Lower Oregon.’ Jfale's 
Elhmg,, in IT. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., p. 205. ‘ Les Arcs-a-Flats, et les Koeteiiais 
sont connus dans lo pays sous le nom de Skalzi.’ Be Sftiet, Miss, de V Ore- 
gon, p. 80. 
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inhabit the triangle bounded by the Upper Columbia, 
the Rocky Mountains, and the 49th parallel, living 
chieflj’ on Flatbow river and lake. All three nations 
might probably Ije joined with quite as much reason to 
the Salish family farther south, as indeed has usually 
been done with the Okanagans; while the Kootenais are 
by some considered distinct fi'om any of their adjoining 
nations. 

The Salish Family dwells south of the Shushwaps, 
between 49^ and 47^, altogether on the Columbia and its 
tributaries. Its nations, more cleai'ly defined than in 
mast other families, are the Flutheaih,^**' or Salish proper, 
between the Bitter Root and Rocky \rountain.s on Flat- 
head and Clarke rivers; the Vend iT Oreilles,^^ who dwell 
about the lake of tlie same name and on Clarke River, 
for fifty to seventy-five miles alxivc and lielow the lake; 
the Coenrs dJAiene,^*^ south of the Fend d'Oreilles, on 
Coeur d’Alene Lake and the streams fiilUng into it; the 
ColoUks,^*' a term which may be used to designate the 
variously named bands about Kettle Falls, and north- 
ward along the Columbia to the Arrow Lakes; the Sjjo- 
kanes,^^ on the Spokane River and plateau along the 
Columbia below Kettle Falls, nearly to the mouth of the 


The origin of the name Flathead, as applied to this nation, is not 
known, as they have never been known to flatten the head. ‘ The mass of 
the nation consists of persons who have more or less of the blood of the 
Spokancs, Pend d’Oreilles, Nez Forces, and Iroquois.’ Skvvna^ in hut. Aff. 
R'pt., 1854, p. 207; J*an. R. R. Rf pt.,yn\. i., p. 150; (MlhCs N, Am. Iml., vol. 
ii., p. 103; ShiarVa Mojitam, p. 82. Gass applied the name ai)pareiitly to 
tribes on the Clearwater of the Sahaptin family. Jour.y p. 224. 

145 Also called Kalisp:dms and PondvraH. The Upper Pend d’Oreilles 
consist of a number of wandering families of Spokanes, Kalispelms prpp- 
er, and Flatheads. SucJclei/y in Far,. R. R. R pt., vol. i., j). 204; StrvenSy in 
Jd., p. 140; iStevenSy in In/l. Aff. R'^pL, 1854, p. 210. ‘Very similar in 
manners, etc., to the Flatheads, and form one people with them.’ JJe Smety 
Miss, de rOretjony p. 32. 

146 The native name, according to Hale, is Skitsuishy and Coeur d’Alene, 
‘ Awl heart,’ is a nickname a]iplied from the circumstance that a chief used 
these words to express his idea of the Canadian traders’ meanness. Kthnog.y 
in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., p. 210. 

147 Quiarlpiy ‘ Basket People, ’ Chaudieres, * Kettles, * KetUe Falls, Chuodpays, 
Skoidpoiy and La/ces, are some of the names applied to these bands. 

148 ‘ Ils s’appellent entre eiix les Enfants du Soleil, dans leur langue Spo- 
kane.’ De Srnety Miss, de VOregon, p. 31. ‘Differing very little from the 
Indians at Colville, either in their appearance, habits, or language.’ Kane's 
Wand.y p. 307. 
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Okanagan; and the on the west bank of the 

Columbia between the Okanagan and Priest Rapids. 

The SAiiAn:iN Family, the last of the Columbian 
group, is immediately south of the Salish, between the 
Ca.scade and Bitter Root mountains, reaching southward, 
in general terms, to the forty-fifth parallel, but very ir- 
regularly l)ounded by the Shoshone tribes of the Cali- 
fornian group. Of its nations, the Perces,^^ or Sa- 
haptins proper, dwell on the Clearwater and its branches, 
and on the Snake alx)ut the forks; the Pabuse^'’^ occupy 
the region north of the Snake al)out the mouth of the 
Palou.se; the south banks of the Columliia and Snake 
near their confluence, and the banks of the lower Walla 
Walla are occupied by the Wallti 1 Fa/fas the Yakimas 
and Ktikdats^^ inhabit the region north of the Dalles, 

hw ‘ iSo much intermarried with the Yaknmas that they have almost lost 
their nationality.’ tSkvens, in Jufl. Aff. Rept,, 1854, p. 2.‘iG. 

i-'Mi ‘ Pitu-fod Noses, ’ so mimed by the Canadians, perhaps from the nasal 
ornaments of the lirst of the tribe seen, although the custom of piercing the 
nose has never been known to be prevalent with this people. ‘ Generally 
known find distinguished by the nanioof “black robes,” in contradistinction 
to those who live on tish.’ Njimed Nez Pcrces from the emstom of boring 
the nose to receive a white shell, like the fluke of an anchor. Rohh* Fur 
J/unterSf vol. i., pp. 305, 185-0. ‘'riiere are two tribes of the Pierced-Nose 
Indians, the uppc*r and the lower.’ lirowmWit hul. Races, pp. 533-5. ‘Though 
originally the same people, their dialect varies very perceptibly from that of 
the Tushepaws.’ fjewis aiul (Uarfee's 7Vat\, ]). 341. Called Tludija-rik-kah, 
Tsoi-'jaU, ‘ (‘owse-eaters, ’ by the Snakes. ‘Ten times bettor off to-day than 
they w’ero then ’ — ‘ a practical refutation of the time-honored lie, that inter- 
course with whites is jui injury to Indians.* HtmirVs Montana, pp. 70-7. ‘ In 

character and apiiearfince, they resemble more the Indians of the Missouri 
than their neighbors, the Sjilish.’ Hale's Ethmuj. in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., p. 
212; Domemrh's Deserts, vol. ii., p. 54. 

‘ La tribii Paloose appartient a la nation des Nez-pei’ces et leur ressem- 
ble sous tons les rapports.’ De Smet, Voy., p. 31. 

'•'»2 The name comes from that of the river. It should be pronounced 
Wala-WTila, very short, randosy's dram., p. 9. ‘Descended from slaves 
fonnerly owned and liberated by the Nez Pcrces.’ rnrker's Explor. Tour. p. 
247. ‘ Not unlike the Pierced-Noses in general appearance, language, anti 

habits. ’ RrowmlVs [ml. Races, pp. 533-5. Parts of three difterent nations at 
the (Confluence of the Snake and Columbia. Gass* Jour., pp. 218-19. ‘ None 

of the Indians have any permanent habitations * on the south bank of the 
(Columbia about and above the Dalles. Lewis and Clurk’e'.s True., p. 305. 
* Generally camxnng in winter on the north side of the river.’ Jnd. Aff. Rept., 
1854, p. 223. 

i5:i Xhe name Yakima is a word meaning ‘ Black Bear ’ in the Walla Walla 
dialect. They are called Klikutats west of the monntfiins. Gibt)S, in Par. R. 
R. Rept., vol. i., p. 407. ‘The Klikutats and Yakimas, in all essential pecul- 
iarities of character, are identical, and their intercourse is constant.’ /(/., p. 
403, and Stevens, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1854, p. 225. ‘ Pshawanwappam bands, 

usually called Yakamas.’ The name signifies ‘ Stony Ground.’ Gibbs, in Pavn 
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between the Cascade Range and the Columbia, the former 
in the valley of the Yakima, the latter in the mountains 
about Mt. Adams. Roth nations extend in some bands 
across into the territory of the Sound family. The na- 
tives of Oregon esist of the Cascade Range, who have not 
usually been included in the Sahaptin family, I will di- 
vide somewdiat arbitrarily into the Tl'^tscos, extending 
from the mountains eastward to John Day River, and 
the Cayim,^^ from this river across the Blue Mountains 
to the Orande Ronde. 

The inland Columbians are of medium stature, usu- 
ally from five feet .seven to five feet ten inches, but some- 
times reaching a height of six feet; .spare in fle.sh, but 
muscular and symmetrical ; Avith well-formed limbs, the 
legs not being deformed {is among the Chimniks by con- 
stant sitting in the c{inoe; feet {ind hands are in many 
tribes small {ind well made. In Ixidily .strengtli they 
are inferior to whites, but superior, as might be expected 
from their habits, to the more indolent fish-eaters on the 
Pacific. I’he women, though never corpulent, are more 
inclined to rotundity than the men. The Nez Forces 
and Cayuses are con.sidered the best specimens, while in 


doHi/ft Grarn.^ p. vii. ‘ Roil-roi 1-para, is the Klikatat country.’ ‘ Its meaning:; 
is “ the Mouse country.” ’ Id. The Yakima valley is a great national rendez- 
vous for these and surrounding nationa. liass' Fur JIunterSf vol. i., pp. 19, 
21. Kliketats, meaning robboi-H, was lii-st the name given to the Whulwhy- 
pums, and thc*n extended to all B])eaking the Sfinie language. For twenty-live 
years before 1854 they overran the Willamette Valley, but at that time wore 
forced by government to retire to their own country. Tolnm, in Lord*s Wat., 
vol. ii., pp. 244-7. 

1^4 Wasco is said to mean ‘basin,’ and the tribe derives its mime, tradi- 
tionally, from the fact thfit formerly one of their chiefs, his wife having died, 
spent much of his time in making cavities or basins in the soft rock for his 
children to fill Muth wattT and pebbles, and thereby amuse themselves. Vic- 
ior*s All over Oyn., p|). 94-5. The word Cayiise is perhaps the French Cail- 
louXt ‘pebbles.’ C’alled by Tolmie, ‘Wyeilats or Kyoose.’ He says their 
language has an aitinity to that of the Carriers and Umpquas. Lord's NaU^ 
vol. ii., pp. 249-50. ‘llesemble the Walla-Wallas very much.’ Kane's Wand., 
pp. 279-80. ‘The imperial tribe of Oregon’ claiming jurisdiction over the 
wnole Columbia region. Farnlmm's Trav., p. 81. The Snakes, Walla-Wallas, 
and Cay use meet annually in the Grande Konde Valley. Thornton's Of pi. and 
Cal., vol. i., p. 270. ‘Individuals of the pure blood are few, the majority 
being intermixed with the Nez Ferces and the Wallah-Wallahs.’ Stevens, in 
Ind. Aff. Kept., 1854, pp. 218-19. The region which I give to the Wascos and 
Cayuses is divided on Hale’s map between the Walla-Wallas, Waiilatpii, and 
Molele. 
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the north the Kootenais seem to be superior to the other 
Shushwap nations. The Salish are assigned by Wilkes 
and Hale an intermediate phxce in physical attributes 
between the coast and mountain tribes, being in stature 
and proportion superior to the Chinooks, but inferior to 
the Nez Forces.*®® Inland, a higher order of face is ob- 
served than on the coast. The cheek-bones are still 
high, the forehead is rather low, the fjice long, the eyes 
black, rarely oblique, the nose prominent and frequently 
aquiline, the lips thin, the teeth white and regular but 
generally much worn. The general expression of the 
features is stern, often melancholy, but not as a rule 
harsh or repulsive. Dignified, fine-looking men, and 
handsome young women have been remarked in nearly 
all the tribes, but here sigain the Kahaptins bear off the 
palm. The comjdexion is not darker than on the coast, 
but has more of a copjiery hue. ^riie hair is black, gen- 
erally coarse, and worn long. The beard is very thin, 
and its growth is carefully prevented by plucking.*®® 


In the interior the ‘ men are tall, the women arc of common stature, and 
both are well formed.' Parkvr'H Kxplor, Tour, j). 229. ‘ Of middle height, slen- 
der.’ Hale's Elhnori, in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., p. 199. The inland tribes of 
British Columbia, compared with those on the coast, ‘ are of a better cast, 
being generally of the middle height.’ hi., p. 198. See also p. 206. The 
Nez i’erccs and Cayuses ‘are almost tmiversally fine-looking, robust men.* 
In criticising the person of one of that tribe ‘ one was forcibly reminded of 
the Apollo Bel videre.’ 7bfmscad’a .V«r., pp. 148, 98. The Klikatat ‘stature 
is low, with light, sinewy limbs.’ Id., p. 178; also pp. 158- J 74. The Walla- 
Wallas are generally powerful men, at least six feet high, and the Cayiise 
are still ‘ stouter ami more athletic.’ Galrdner, in Eml. Geo(j. Soc. Jour., vol. 
xi., p. 256. Tlio Umatillas ‘may be a superior race to the “Snakes,” but I 
doubt it.’ Barnlutri, in hid. Aff. liept., 1862, p. 271. The Salish are ‘rather 
below the average size, but are well knit, muscular, and good-looking.’ Siev~ 
ens, in M. Aff'. Kept., 1854, p. 208. ‘Well made and active.’ Dunn's Oretjon, 
pp. 311, 3‘27. ‘Below the middle hight, with thick-set limbs.’ Domcnech's 
Deserts, vol. i., p. 88, vol. ii., pp. 55-6, 64-5. ’The Cootonais are above the 
medium height. Very few Shushwaps reach the height of five feet nine 
inches. Cox's Adven., vol. ii., pp. 155, 376, vol. i., p. 240. See also on phy- 
sique of the inland nations, Lewis and Clarke's Trav., pp. 321, 340, 356, 359, 
382, 527-8, 55‘)-7; Wilkes' Nnr., in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. iv., p. 475; Dunn, in 
Cat. Farmer, April 26, 1861; San Francisco Herald, Jam, 1858; Stevens, in Vac. 
R. R. Rept., vol. i., pp. 309, 414; Nicolay's Oijn. Ter., p. 151; Lord's Xat., 
vol. ii., pp. 105-6, and vol. i., frontispiece, cut of a group, of Spokanes. 
De Snwt, Very., pp. 30, 198; Pabner's Jour., p. 54; Ross' Adven., pp. 127, 294; 
Stuart's Montana, p. 82. 

The interior tribes have ‘ long faces, and bold features, thin lips, wide 
cheek-bones, smooth skins, and the usual tawny complexion of the Amencan 
tribes.’ ‘Features of a less, exaggerated harshness’ than the coast tribes. 
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The custom of head-flattening, apparently of seaboard 
origin and growth, extends, nevertheless, across the Cas- 
cade barrier, and is practiced to a greater or less extent 
by all the tribes of the Sahaptin family. Among them 
all, however, Avitli the exception [jerhaps of the Klikc- 
tats, the deformity consists only of a very slight com- 
pression of the forehead, ■which nearly or quite disap- 
pears at maturity. The practice lalso extends inland up 
the valley of the Fraser, and is found at least in nearly 
all the more "western trilies of the Shuslnvaps. The Sa- 
lish family do not flatten the skull.^®^ Other methods of 


Ilale's Ethnog., in U. S. Ex. Ex,, vol. vi., p. 108-9. ‘Hair and eyes are' 
black, their cheek bones hi^h, and very frequently they have aquiline noses.* 

‘ They wear their hair lon«», part it upon their forehead, and let it hanf» in 
tresses on each side, or down behind.’ barker's Explm'. Tow, p. ‘229. Com- 
plexion ‘a little fairer than other Indians.* Id. The Okiinagans are ‘better 
featured and handsomer in their persons, thou"h darker, than the Chinooks 
or other Indians alon» the seti-coast.’ ‘Teeth white as ivory, well set and 
regular.* The voices of Walla Wallas, Nez Perces, and Caynses, are strong 
and masculine. Rosh' Adrcn., pp. *294, 1*27. The Flathejxds "(Nez Perces) aie 
‘the whitest Indians I ever saw.’ Gass' Jour., p. 189. The Shushwap ‘com- 
plexion is darker, and of a more muddy, coppery hue tlian that of tht< true lied 
Indian.* Milton and (Jheadk's N. IP. rass., p. 935. The Nez Perces darker 
than the Tushepaws. Dignilied and i)leusant features. Would have quite 
heavy beards if they shaved. Letcis and Vlnrhe's Trav., pp. 340, 350, 359, 
527-8, 556-7, 321. The inland natives are an ugly race, with ‘broad faces, 
low foreheads, and rough, coppery and tanned skins.’ The Snlish ‘features 
are less regular, and their complexion darker ’ than the Sahuptins. />»;»<- 
enech's Deserts, vol. i., p. 88, vol. ii., pp. 55- 6. Teeth of the river tribes worn 
down by sanded salmon. Anderson, in Lord's Nat., vol. ii., p. 228; Kane\s 
Wand., p. 273. Nez Perces and Caynses ‘ are almost universally fine loi.)k- 
ing, r«ibust men, with strong aquiline features, and a much more cheerful 
cast of countenance than is usual amongst the race. Some of the women 
might almost be culled beautiful, and none that I have seen are homely.* 
Some very handsome young girls among the Walla Wallas. The Kliketat 
features are ‘regular, though often devoid of exx)ression.’ Towmmd's Nor., 
pp. 78, 148, 158, 178. Flatheads ‘ comparatively very fair in complexion, 
....with ovid faces, and a mild, and playful cxi)reKsion of countenance.* 
Bunn's Oregon, jj. 311. The KayuLs had Itmg dark hair, and regular features. 
Coke's Ho dry Mountains, p. 304. Cut and description of a Clickitat skull, in 
Morton's Crania, p. 214, pi. 48. ‘ The Flatheads are the ugliest, and most of 

their women are far from being beauties.* Stuart's Mmiiana, p. 82. 

ii7 ‘ The Sahaptin and Walla wallas compress the head, but not so much 
as the tribes near the coast. It merely serves with them to make the fore- 
head more retreating, which, with the aquiline nose common to these natives, 
gives to them occasionally, a physiognomy similar to that represented in the 
hieroglyphical paintings of Central America.* Hale's Ethnog., in U. S. Ex. Ex., 
vol. vi., pp. 214, 205. All the Shushwaps flatten the head more or less. 
Mayne's Ji. C., p. 303. ‘ II est ii remarqiier que les tribus <$tablies au-dessus 

de la junction de la branche sud dc la Colombie, et designees sous lo nom do 
Tetes Plates, ont renonc^ depnis longtemps a cet usage.’ MoJ'ras, Explor., 
tom. ii.. p. 349. ‘A roundhead Klickatat woman would bo a pariah.* VFin- 
throp'a Canoe and Saddle, p. ‘204. Nez Perces ‘ seldom known to flatten the 
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deforming the person, such as tattooing and ixjrforating 
the fctiturcs are as a rule not employed; the Yakimiis 
and Kliketats, however, with some other lower Colum- 
bia tribes, pierce or cut away the septum of the nose,^®* 
and the Nez Fenjos prol)al>ly derived their name from a 
similar custom formerly pnicticed l)y them. Faint, how- 
ever, is used by all inland as well .os coast tril)es on 
(XJcasions when decoration is desired, l)ut applied in loss 
profusion by the latter. Tlie i’avorite color is vennilion, 
applied as a rule only to the face and hair.^®* Elaborate 
hair-dressing is not common, .and Ix)th sexes usually wear 
the hair in the same style, soaked in gre.ase, often jiainted, 
and hanging in a natural state, or in braids, plaits, or 
queues, over the shoulders, tiome of the southern tribes 
cut the hair .across the forehead, while others farther 
north tie it up in knots on the b.ack of the head.^®’ 

The coast dress — robes or blankets of bark-fibre or 


head.’ Catlm's X. Tnd.^ vol. ii., i). 108. Sco Dommerh's Deserts, vol. ii., 
l^p. 55-0, ()1 5; Tohnh', in Lord's Xal.,yiy\, ii., ])p. 231-2, 21!)- 51; ToiensemVs 
Xnr., p. 175; Kane's \Vand., p. 2G3; hid. Aff. Itepl., ]85i, p]). 207-8; ir/M.t'.s* 
Xar., in >S. Iix. Ke., vol. iv., p. 415, with cut. Wnllus, Skynse, and 

Nez Perecs flatten flic liciid and perforate the nose. Farnhanrs Trav., p. 85; 
Lewis and Clarke's Trar., pp. 371, 35!); Gass' Jonr., p. 221. 

Firkerin-j's Jlaevs, in (/. S. Ex. Ex., vol. ix., jip. 38-!); Lewis and Clarke's 
Trav., ])p. 3()2, 382-3. 

Tht! Salish ‘profuse in the use of paint.’ Sterens, in Tml. Aff. Kept., 
1851, pp. 207 -8, and in Fae,. R. ]{. Kept., vol. i., p. 30!). Nez Perces painted 
in cohired stripes. IFine's p. 173. ‘Four Indians (Nez Perces) streaked 
all over with white mud.’ Kane's llVtm/., p. ‘2!)1. 'NValhi Walla ‘ faces j^ainted 
red.’ The Okana^'an ‘youii" of both sexes always paint their faces with red 
and bhu'k bars.’ Ross' Adven., pp. 127, 2!)l-8. The inland tribes ‘appear 
to have, less of the iiropensity to adorn themselves with painting, than the 
Indians east of the mountains, but not unfrcMpiently vermilion mixed with 
rod clay, is used not <ndy uiion their faces but upon their hair.’ Farker's 
Explor. Tour, p. 220. Red clay for face paint, obtained at Vermilion Forks 
of the Similkaineen River, in .11. C. J'almer, in Ji. 0. J'apers, vol. iii., p. 81. 
Pend d’Ondlle women rub the face every morning with a mixture of red and 
brown powder, which is made to stick by a coating of fish-oil. Be Smet, Foy., 

p. 108. 

IGO The Oakinaiik * women wear their hair neatly clubbed on each side of 
the head behind the cars, and ornamented with double rows of the snowy 
higua, which arc among the Oakinackens calhal Shet-la-cane ; but they keep 
it shed or divided in front. The nnui’s hair is tpieued or rolled up into a 
knot behind the head, and oniamcnted like that of the women; but in front 
it falls or hangs down loosely before the face, covering the forehead and the 
eyes, which causes them every now and then to shake the head, or use the 
huiuls to uncover their eyes.’ Ross' Adren., pp. 291-5. The head of the Nez 
Forces not ornamented. Lewis and ClarkFs Trai\, jip. 341, 321, 351, 377, 528, 
532-3; Coke's Roeky Mis., p. 301; Kane's IFaad, p. 274. 

Vol. I. 17 
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small skins — is also used for some distance inland on 
the banks of the Columbia and Fraser, as among the 
Nicoiitamuch, Klikehits, .and Wascos; but the distinctive 
inland dress is of dressed skin of deer, antelojxi, or mount- 
ain sheep; m.ade into a rude frock, or shirt, with loose 
sleeves; leggins reaching half-way up the thigh, and 
cither bound to the leg or attached by strings to a l)elt 
about the waist; moccasins, and rarely a cap. Men’s 
frocks de.scend lialf-way to the knees; women’s nearly 
to the ankles. Over this dre.ss, or to conceal the w.ant 
of some part of it, a buft’alo or elk robe is worn, esj)e- 
cially in winter. All garments ai'c profu,sely and often 
t48tefully decorated witli leather li’inges, fe.athcrs, .shells, 
and ixircupine (piills; bciuls, trinkets and various bright- 
colored cloths h.aving been added to Indian ornamenta- 
tion .since the whites c.amc. A new suit of this native 
skin clothing is not without beauty, but by mo.st tribes 
the suit is worn without change till nearly ready to drop 
oft’, and becomes disgustingly filthy. Some tribes clean 
and whiten their clothing occiusionally witli white earth, 
or iii^ie-clay. The buft'alo and most of the other large 
skins are obtained from the country east of the mount- 
ains. 


The Ootla-slioot women wear * a long shirt of skin, reaehiiig down to 
the ancles, and tied round the waist.’ Few ornaments. The Nez Perces 
wear ‘ tlie buffalo or elk-skin robe dccorabul with beads, sea-shells, chiefly 
mother-of-pearl, attached to an otter-skin collar and hung in the hair.* 
Leggins and moccasins are painted; a plait of twisted grass is worn round 
the neck, 'rhe women wear their long robe without a girdle, Init to it * arc 
tied little jueees of brass and shells, and other small articles.’ ‘The dress 
of the femah? is indeed more modest, and more studiously so than any we 
have observed, though the other sex is careless of the indelicacy of exposure.* 
* The Sokulk females have no other covtu’ing but a truss or i)iece of leather 
tied round the hips and then drawn tight between the legs.* Three fourths 
of the Fisqiiitpaws ‘ have scarcely any robes at all.’ The Chilluckittcnjuaws 
use skins of wolv(iS, deer, elk, and wild cats. ‘ Hound their neck is jjut a 
atrip of some skin with the tail of the animal hanging down over the breast.’ 
Lewis an/l (Uarke's Trai)., pp. 321, 340-1, 351, 350, 301, 377, 520, 528, 532-3. 
Many of the Walla Walla, Nez Perce, and Cayuse females wore robes ‘ richly 
garnished with beads, higiias, * etc. The war chief wears as a head-dress the 
whole skin of a wolf’s head, with the ears standing erect. The Okanagans 
wear in winter long detachable sleeves or mittens of wolf or fox skin, also 
wolf or bear skin caips when hunting. Men and women dress nearly alike, 
and are profuse in the use of ornaments, lioss* Advert., p. 127, 294-8; Id., 
Fur llutilers, vol. i., p. 300. The Flathcads often change their clothing and 
clean it with pipe-clay. They have no regular head-dress. From the Ya- 
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The inland dwelling is a frame of poles, covered with 
rush matting, or with the skins of the bufi'alo or elk. 
As a ride the richest tribes and individuals use skins, 
although many of the finest Sahaptiu houses are covered 
M’ith mats only. Xotwithstanding these nations are rich 
in horses, I find no mention that horse-hides are ever 
employed for this or any other purjxise. The fonn of 
the lodge is that of a tent, conical or oblong, and usually 
sharp at the top, where an ojnm spiicc is left for light 
and air to enter, and smoke to csca])c. Their internal 
condition presents a marked contrast with that of the 
Chhwxik and Jfootka haliitations, since they are l)y many 
interior trilK's kept free from vermin and filth. Their 
light material aiid the frequency with wliicli their loca- 
tion is changed contributes to this result. The lodges 
are pitched by the women, who acquire great skill and 
celerity in the Avork. Holes are left along the sides for 
entrance, and within, a floor of sticks is laid, or more 
frequently the ground is spread with mats, and skins 
serve for beds. Dwellings are often built sullielently 
large to accommodate many families, each of which in 
such case lias its own fireplace on a central longitudinal 
line, a definite space being allotted for its goods, but no 
dividing partitions are ever used. The dwellings are 

kiinu to the Okanagan the men go naked, and the women wettr only a belt 
with a slip j[)assiug between tlie legs. Cox's Adcen., vol. i., i)}). i;J3, 14.8, 
210-1, vol. li., p. 144. Nez Perces bettor clad thi'in any others, Caynses 
well clothed, Walla Wallas naked and half starved. Pahner's Jour., pp. 54, 
124, 127-8. At the Dalles, w’omen ‘go nearly naked, for they wear little 
else than what may be termed a breech-cloth, of buckskin, which is black 
and filthy with dirt.’ Willces' Nar., in if, *S. Kv. vol. iv., pp. 409-10, 
420, 470. The Kliketat women wear a short june-bark petticoat tied round 
the loins. Townsend's Nar., pp. 78, 178, 148. ‘ Their buffaloe rtibes and other 

skins they chiefly procure on the Missouri, when (hey go over to hunt, as 
there are no buft\doe in this part of the country and very little other game.’ 
Gass* Jour., pp. 189, 205, 218-19, 295. Tussheifaw ‘women wore caiis of 
willow neatly worked and figured.’ Irvhufs Astoria, pp. 015, 017, 019; Id., 
ftoniv'vi lie's Ailren., j). 301. The Flathead w'omen W’ear straw hats, used also 
for drinking and cooking purposes. T>e ISmel, Voy., pp. 45-7, 198. The Shu- 
shwaps w'ear in wet weather capes of bark trimmed with fur, and reaching 
to the elbows. Moccasins are more common than on the coast, but they 
often ride barefoot. Mayne's li. C., p. 301. Park-er's Explor. Tour., pp. 229- 
30; Kane's Warn!., p. 2G4, and cut; Fremont's Ogn. and Cal., pp. 180-7; Stev^ 
ens, ill Iml. Aff. liept., 1854, p. 222; Nicolay's Ogn. Ter., p. 153; Franchere's 
Ndr., ij. 2G8; Dunn's Oregon, p. 311; Coke's Rocky Mts., p. 304; Hunt, in ATok- 
vetks Annaks des Voy., tom. x., 1821, pp. 74-5, 78. 
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arranged in small villages generally located in winter on 
the banks of small streams a little away from the main 
rivers. For a short distance up the Columbia, houses 
similar to those of the Chinooks are built of split cedar 
and bark. The AValla Wallas, living in summer in the 
ordinary mat lodge, often construct for wdnter a subter- 
ranean abode by digging a circular hole ten or twelve 
feet deep, roofing it with ix)les or split cedar covered 
with grass and mud, leaving a small o[)ening at the top 
for exit and entrance by means of a notched-log ladder. 
The Atnahs on Fraser River spend the winter in similar 
structures, a simple slant inof of mats or bark sufficing 
for shiule and shelter in summer. The Okanagans con- 
struct their lodges over an excavation in the ground 
several feet deep, and like many other nations, cover 
their matting in winter with grass and carth.'®^ 

Tlie Sokulk houses ‘ j»enerally of a square or ol>loiij:j form, viiiwing in 
length from fifteen to sixty feet, and supported in th(3 inside l)y ])oleK or 
forks about six feet high.’ The roof is nearly flat. The Kclndoot and ( hil- 
lucfkittequiiw liouses were of the (.'hiiiook style, partially sunk in the giouiid. 
The Xez Perees live in liouses built ‘ of straw and mats, in the form of tlio 
roof of a house.’ One of these ‘was one hundred and liftv-six feet long, 
and about fifteen wide, closed at the ends, and having a nnmi)er of doors on 
each side.’ Lfwisamt ('larlT'a Trar.^ pp. ;>51, 70, IJ81-‘J, 540. Xez 

Perce dwellings twenty to seventy feet long and from ten to fifteen fetrt 
wide: free from vermin. Flathead houses conical but spacious, made of 
buffalo and moose skins over long poles. Spokane lodges oblong or con- 
ical, covered with skins or mats, ('ox's Adnn.y vol. i., ])p. 148, 102, 200. 
Nez Perce and Caynse lodges ‘couq^osed of ten long poles, the lower ends 
of which arc p»oiiited and driven into the ground; the upper blunt and drawn 
together at the lop by thongs’ covered with skins. ‘ lliiiversally used by 
the mountain Indians while travelling.’ Uinatillas live in ‘ shantys or wig- 
wams of driftwood, covered with buflido or deer skins.’ Klicatats ‘in mis- 
erable loose hovels.’ TowrtsmtVs Xar.^ jq). 104-5, 150, 174. Okanagan winter 
lodges arc long and narrow, ‘chiefly of m As and poles, coven d over with 
grass and earth;’ dug one or two feet below the surface; look like the roof 
of a common house set on the grouinl. fiitss' A^hrni.j pp. .‘Ull-4. On the 
Yakima Kiver ‘ a small canoj)y, hardly sufficient to sludter a sheej), was 
found to cf)ntain four generations of human beings.’ I^icLerhu/s J!(ices, in 
U. S. Kx, Kx., vol. ix., pp. !14, 37. On the (flearwater ‘there are not more 
than four lodges in a jdace or village, and these small camps or villages are 
eight or ten miles apart.’ ‘Summer lodges are made of willows and tisigs, 
and their winter lodges of split pine.’ Uuss' Jour.f j^p. 212, ‘z21, ‘223. At 
Kettle Fulls, the lodges are of rush mats.’ *A flooring is made of sticks, 
raised three or four feet from the ground, leaving the spaee beneath it en- 
tirely open, and forming a cool, airy, and shady place, in wliich to hang their 
salmon.’ Kam's Wand.^ pp. 309, 272-3. The Pend d’Oreilles roll their tent- 
mats into cylindrical bundles for convenience in traveling. Slevfns, in Inti. 
Aff. RepL, 1854, pp. 215, 238, ‘282. Jkmiharl, in hi., 18G2, p. ‘271. The Shu- 
sfiwap den is warm hut ‘ necessarily uiiwdioh'some, and redolent of any- 

thing but roses.’ Anderson^ in Hist, J/rey., vol. vii., j). 77. Yakimas, ‘rude 
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The inland families eat fish and game, with roots and 
fruit; no nation subsists without all these supplies; but 
the projx)rtion of each consumed varies greatly according 
to locality. Some tribes divide their forces regularly 
into bands, of men to fish and hunt, of women to cure 
fish and fiesh, and to gather roots and berries. 1 have 
s^ioken of the coast tribes as a lish-cating, and the in- 
terior tribes as a hunting i)eoplo, attributing in great 
degree their differences of ]jer.son and character to their 
food, or rather to their methods of obtaining it; yet fish 
constitutes an imjxwtant element of inland sub.si,stence 
as well. Few tribes live altogether without salmon, 
the great staple of the Northwest; since those dwelling 
on streams inaccessible to the salmon by reason of in- 
terveiiiiig falls, obtain their supply by annual migrations 
to the fishing-grounds, or by trade with other nations. 
The principal salmon fisheries of the Columbia are at 
the Dalles, the falls ten miles fibovc, and at Kettle 
Falls. Other productive stations are on the Powder, 
Snake, 'i'akima, Okanagan, and Clarke rivers. On the 
Fraser, Avhich has no ialls in its lower course, fishing is 
carried on all along the banks of the river instead of at 
regular stations, as on the Columbia. Nets, weirs, h<X)ks, 
sjiears, and all the implements and methods by which 
fish are taken and cured have been sufliciently descril)ed 
in treating of the coast region ; in the interior I find no 
important variations except in the basket method in use 
at the Chaudieres or Kettle Falls by the Quiarlpi tribe. 
Here an immense ■willow basket, often ten feet in diam- 
eter and twelve feet deep, is suspended at the falls from 


Imts covered with mats.* GihhSj in Par, B. B. Bept., vol. i., p. 407. Shu- 
sh waps erect rude slants of bark or matting; have no tents or houses. Milton 
and Clieadlv's N, W. PatM., p. ‘242. From the swanii)8 south of Flatbow Lake, 
‘ the Kootanie Indians obtain the klustpiis or thick reed, which is the only 
article that serves Iheni in the construction of their lodges,’ and is traded 
with other tribes. in Pallistr's Bivplor.j p. 15. In winter the Salish 

cover their mats with earth. Hale's Ethnoij,, in U. S. Eor. vol. vi., p. 207. 
Flag huts of the Walla Wallas. Farnliam's Trav., p. 85; Malian's Beptj i^p. 
40-50; Palmer’s Jour.y p. 01; Coke's Borky Mts., p. 205; Irvimfs Astoria, pi?. 
315, 310; Id., Bonneville s Adven., p. 301; De Smet, Voy., p. 185; Id., TfW. 
Missions, p. 284; Lord's Nat., vol. ii., pj). 105-0. Hunt, in Nouirllvs Annates 
des Voy., tom. x., 1821, pp. 74-5, 70. . 
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strong timbers fixed in crevices of the rocks, and above 
this is a frame so attached that the salmon in attempt- 
ing to leap the fall strike the sticks of the frame and are 
tliTOwn back into the basket, in the largest of which 
naked men armed with clubs await them. Five thou- 
sand pounds of salmon have thus been taken in a day 
by means of a single basket. During the fishing-season 
the Salmon Chief has full authority; his basket is the 
largest, and must be located a month Ixjfore others are 
allowed to fish. The small nets used in the same region 
have also the jxjculiarity of a stick which keeps the 
mouth o^ien wdien the not is empty, but is removed by 
the w'eight of the fish. Besides the salmon, sturgeon are 
extensively taken in the Fraser, and in the Arrow Lakes, 
while trout and other varieties of small fish aixmnd in 
most of the streams. The fishing-season is the summer, 
between June and September, varying a mouth or more 
acairding to localit3^ This is also the season of trade 
and Ihstivit^', when trilies from all direetions assemlile 
to exchange commodities, gamble, dance, and in later 
times to drink and fight.^®® 

1C3 Niitivos begin to assemble at Kettle Falls about three weeks before the 
salmon begin to run; feuds are laid by; horse-raeing, g[iiubliiig, love-niakiiig, 
etc., occupy the assembly; and the medicine-nniii are busy working (rharms 
for a successful season. The fish are cut open, dried poles over a siiiall 
fire, and p.Kdced in bales. On the Fraser each family or village fishes for 
itself; near the mouth large gatf-hooks are u.sed, high(?r up a net managed 
between two canoes. All the principal Indian fi.shing-stations on the Ij'raser 
are below Fort Hope. For sturgeon a spear seventy to eighty feet long is 
used. Cut of sturgeon-fishing. Xo/y/’.s vol. i., j>p. 71-G, 181, 184-G. The 
Pend d’Oreilles ‘ annually construct a fence which reaches across the stream, 
and guides the fi.sh into a weir or rack, ’ on Clarke Itivijr, just above the 
lake, 'rhe Walla Walla ‘ fisheries at the Dalles and the falls, ten miles above, 
are the finest on the liver,’ The Yakima Aveirs constructed ‘ upon horizontal 
Bpars, and suiiportcd by tri^jods of strong poles erected at short distances 
apart; two of the logs fronting up stream, and one supporting them below;* 
some fifty or sixty yards long. TTio salmon of the Okanagan were ‘ of a small 
species, which had assumed a uniform red color. * ‘ The fishery at the K(jt- 

tle Falls is one of the most important on the river, and the arrangements of 
the Indians in the shape of drying-scaffolds and store-houses are on a corro- 
sponding scale.* Ind. Aff. liept., 1854, pp. 214, 223, 231, 238; (Jihhs, in Pac. Ji. 
R. lP.pt., vol. i., lip. 407-8. The salmon chief at Kettle Falls distributes the 
fish among the people, every one, even the smallest child, getting an equal 
share. Kane's Waiid., pi3. 311-14. On Des Chutes Itiver ‘ they spear the fish 
with barbed iron points, fitted loosely by sockets to the ends of poles about 
eight feet long, ’ to which they are fastened by a thong about twelve feet 
long. Abbott, in Pac. R. 11. Rept., vol. vi., p. 90. On the upper Columbia an 
Indian cut off a bit of his leathern shirt, about the size of a small beau; 
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The larger varieties of game are hunted by the natives 
on horseback wherever the nature of the country will 
Iiermit. Buffalo are now never found west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and there are but few hxialities where large 
game has ever been abundant, at least since the country 
became known to white men. Consequently the Flat- 
heads, Nez Perces, and Kootenais, the distinctively hunt- 
ing nations, as well as bands from nearly every other tribe, 
cn)ss the mountains once or twice each year, penetrating 
to the buftalo-plains lietween the YelloAvstone and the 
Missouri, in the territory of hostile nations, 'fhe bow 
and arrow was the wea^xin Avith Avhicli buffalo and all 
other game Avere shot. No peculiar cunning seems to 
have been necessjiry to the native hunter of buffalo; he 
had only to ride into the immense herds on his Avell- 
trained liorse, and .select the fattest animals for his ar- 
roAvs. Various devices are mentioned as being practiced 
in the chase of door, elk, and mountain sheep; such sis 
driving tlieni by si circle of fire on the prsiirie toAvards 
the coucesiled hunters, or approaching Avithin arrow-shot 


then puUiut; out two or three hairs from his ht)rse’s tail for a lino, tied tho 
bit of leather to one end of it, in ijlaco of a hook or fly.’ Jioss' A-hmi., pp. 
132-3. At tho mouth of Vlatbow lliver ‘a dike of round stones, which 
runs up obliquely a"aiust tho main stream, on tho west side, for more 
than one hundrtid yards in length, resembling the foundation of a wall.’ 
Similar range on the east side, siijiposed tt) be for taking flsh at low water. 
lloss* Fur IIiiuliTs, vol. ii., jq). 1G5-0. W(‘st of the Hooky Mountains they flsh 
* with great success by moans of Ji kind of largo basket suspended from a 
long cord.’ ])oiuvni><‘h''tt Ihsi^rtsy vol. ii., pp. 240-1. On Powder lliver they use 
the hook as a gaff, ('nke's Rockt/ 3/ts., p. 283. A Wasco spears thri'o or four 
salmon of twenty to thirty pounds each in ten minutes. W'myand Jllm\vhky*s 
Jour.y vol. ii., p. 5Ui). No salmon are taken above tho upper falls of the Co- 
lumbia. Thornton's 0<jn. and Cal., vol. i., p. 31)2. Walla Walla tish-weirs 
‘ formed of two curhiins of small willow switches inattt*d together with 
withes of tho same plant, and extending across tho river in two parallel lines, 

six feet asunder. These are sui)ported by several parcels of poles, and 

are either rolled up or let down at pleasure for a few feet. . . .A seine of fif- 
teen or eighteen feet in length is then dragged down the river by two Iver- 
sons, and the bottom drawn up against the curtain of willows.’ Lvicis and 
Clarke's Trav., p. 532. Make fishing-nets of flax, rarhrr's Explor. Tour., p. 
90. ‘ Tho Inland, as well as the Coast, tribes, live to a great extent upon 

salmon.’ Mayne's li. C., p. 242; ?iirolay's Oyn. Ter., jvp. 152-3. Palouso 
‘live solely by fishing.’ Mullan's liept., p. 41). Salmon cannot ascend to 
Coeur d’Alene Lake. Hale's Kihnoji., in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., pp. 21)9-10. 
Okanagan food ‘consists principally of salmon and a small fish which they 
call carp.’ Wilkes' Nar., in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. iv., p. 4lJ2. The Walla Wallas 
‘may well be termed the fishermen of the Skyuse camp.’ Farnham's Trav,, 
p. 82. 
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by skillful manipulations of a decoy animal; or the 
frightened deer are driven into an ambush by convei^- 
ing lines of bright-colored rags so placed in the bushes 
as to represent men. Kane states that about the Arrow 
Lakes hunting dogs are trained to follow the deer and 
to bring btick the game to their masters even fi'om very 
long distances. l)eer are also pursued in the winter on 
snow-shoes, and in deep snow often knocked down with 
clubs. Bear and beaver are trai^ped in some places; and, 
especially about the northern lakes and marshes, wild 
fowl are very abundant, and help materially to eke out 
the supply of native focKl.^^ 

Their natural improvidence, or an occasional unlucky 
hunting or fishing season, often reduces them to want, 
and in such case the resort is to roots, berries, and mosses, 
several varieties of which are also gathered and laid up 


101 The Shnsliwaps formerly crossed the mountains to the Assinniboine 
territory. Tlie Okaiia^^aiis when huntiui' wear wolf or bear skin caps; there is 
no bird or bojist whose voice they cjiiinot iiiiitute. War and liuntiiif; wt;re the 
Nez Perce oeeii])ation; cross the iiKnintains for buffalo. Iloss' Fur Huntvrs, 
vol. i., i^). 148, ‘irj, ‘21)7 -8, 81)5. The chief j^^•lnle of the Nez INtccs is the 
deer, ‘ and whenever the j^round will i)ermit, the favourite hunt is on horse- 
back.’ Lriciji awl Trar.^ ji. 555. The Salish live by thii chast‘, on 

elk, moose, deer, big-hf)rii and bears; make two trials annually, sprin;.^ to fall, 
and fall to mid-winter, across th(i mountiiins, accompanied by other nations. 
The Pend trOreilles hunt deer in th(j snow with clubs; have distinct locali- 
ties for hunting each kind of f'ame. Nez Perccs, Flatheads, Coeurs d’Alene, 
Spokanes, Pend d’Oreillcs, etc., hunt together. Yakimas foriiuu’ly joined 
the Flatheads in eastern hunt. hid. Aff. Jl pl., 1854, pp. 207-8, 212-15, 218, 
225-6. ‘ Two hunts annually across the mountains — one in April, for the bulls, 
from which they return in June and July; and another, after about a month’s 
recruit, to kill cows, whiidi have by that time beijome fat.’ Slrnvns^ f/i/As, 
and Surldn/, in Par. 11. 11. ll'pt., vol. i., i)p. 415, 408, 206-7, vol. xii., p. 134. 
Kootonais live by the chase inincipally. llnlrhiiw, in Lul. A(f'. lirpl.t 1863, 
p. 455. S[)okancs iMtlKU* indolent in hunting'; huntinj< deer by tire. Cox's 
Adven., vol. i., pp. 107, vol. ii., pp. I)!-?. The Kootenais ‘seddom hunt;’ 
there is not much to shoot except wild fowl in fajl. Trap beaver and carri- 
boeuf on a tributary of the Kootanie Kiver. Pallistr's Kxplor.^ IJl). 10, 15, 73. 
Flatheads ‘ follow the buffalo upon the headwaters of Clarke and Salmon 
rivers.’ Nez Perce women accompany the men to the buffalo-hunt. Park’- 
er's Explor. Tour., p]). 107, 311. Kootenais cross the mountains for buffalo. 
Mat/ni's Ii. C.j p. 207. Coeurs d’Alene ditto. Malian's E^pt., i). 40. Half of 
the Nez Perccs ‘ usually make a trip to the buffalo country for threci months.’ 
\VUk‘s' :Vrtr.,in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. iv., p. 404. Shushwaps ‘live byhuntinj? 
the bighorns, mountain goats, and marmots.* Milton and Oluiadle's N. W. 
Pa.s.v., p. 212. Huff.ilo nevijr pass to west of the Ilocky Mountains. Lord's 
Nat., vol. ii., p. 170; Kane's Wand., ]». 328; De Srnet, VV>//., pp. 31, 45, 144-5; 
Ind. Life, pp. 23—4, 31-41; Franrhere's Nar., pp. 268-0; ifunt, in Nouvelles 
Annates d s Voy., tom. x., 1821, pp. 77-82, 87; Stuart, in it/., tom. xii., pp.. 
26, 35-6; Joset, in Id,, tom. cxxiii., 1840, i)p. 334-40. 
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as a part of their regular -winter supplies. Chief among 
the roots are the camas, a sweet, onion-like bulb, which 
grows in moist prairies, the couse, which flourishes in 
more sterile and rocky sjiots, and the bitter-root, which 
names a valley and mountain range. To obtain these 
roots the natives make regular migrations, as for game 
or flsh. The varieties of roots and berries used for food 
are very numerous ; and none seem to grow in the counti’y 
which to the native taste are unpalatable or injurious, 
though many are both to the Ihiropean.”" 

Towards obtaining food the men hunt and fish; all 
the other Avork of digging roots, picking berries, as well 
jis dre.ssing, preserving, and cooking all kinds of food is 
done by the women, Avith some exceptions among the 
Xez I’erces and I’end d’Oreilles. Bnftalo-meat is jerked 
by cutting in thin pieces and drying in the sun and over 
smouldering fires on scalllflds of poles. Fish is sun-dried 
on scaffolds, and by some tribes on the loAver Columbia 

The Klikotiits f^alher and eat peahai/f a Intter root boiled into a jelly; 
n'poolthla^ j^round into Hour; maiiuiin and sirhyica^ made into bitter white 
eakes; htnmss; ailz, a kinil of wild sunllower. Tolniky in lord’s vol. 

ii., p. 247. Tin? Flatheads every sprin^^ to Camass Prairit?. J)n LSniet, 
ro//., p. 1811. The Kooteiiais eat kaiiiash and an edible moss. Id., Mksiom 
df I'Orefinn., pp. ‘ The Oayoosos, Nez Porces, and other warlike tribes 

asseinbie ( in Yakima Valley) every spring to lay in a stock of the favourite ka- 
niass and pelua, or swtjet potabies.’ Hoss' Fur Unuter.'i^ vol. i. p. P). Quamash, 
round, onion-shapi'd, and sweet, eaten by the Nez Perees. Liuris and Clur/cFs 
Triir., p. ;i:lO. Couse root dug in April or May; (viiiias in June and July, 
Alrord, in Srhndwa/Vs Arrh.y vol. v., j). (JotJ. The Skyuses’ ‘main subsist- 
em^e is however uiion roots.’ The Nez Perees eat Iratnash, coicish or biscuit 
root, jmdeap, aisish, (jmko, etc. Trrhvfs BonnwWv's Ailiru., p. 301, 388. 
Okanagans live extensively on moss made into bread. The Nez Perees also 
eat moss. WilhF Xar., in U, S. Kv. Kc.y vol. iv., jip, 4(52, 404. Pend 
d’Oreilh^s at the last extremity live on pine-tree moss; also collect camash, 
bitter-roots, and sugar pears. AStereiK't, in fnd. Aff. 1854, p. 211, 214-15. 

‘ 1 injver saw any berry in the course of my travels which the Indians scruple 
to oat, nor have I seen any ill effect from their doing so.’ KanFs Wand.y p. 
327. The Kootenai food in September * appears to be almost entirely berries; 
namely, the “ sask(?toom ” of the (hves, a delicious fruit, and a small species 
of cherry, also a sweet root which they obtain to the southward.’ BktJdstony 
in PaUun'Fs Explar., p. 73. Platheads dig knmihy ‘ bitter root ’ in May. It 
is very nutritious find very latter. FahsreyOy camas, or ‘water seego,’ is a 
sweet, gummy, bulbous root. StnarVs pp. 57-8. Colvilles cut down 

pines for their moss (aleetoria ?). Kamas also eaten. PicArria /’s* Jiarvs, in 
f/. S. Kt.y vol. ix., p. 31. The Shush waps eat moss and lichens, cliietly 
the black lichen, or whyeUdnc. Matpie's U. C., i). 301; FarkeFs Explor. Tour.y 
p. 127. The Salish in March and .\iiril cat popkahy an onion-like bulb; in 
May, spiitUiniy a root like vermicelli; in June and July, ihr/af, like roasted 
chestnuts; in August, wild fruits; in September, viarani, a grain. Dometwch's 
Desertsy vol. ii., p. 312. 
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is also pulverized between two stones and packed in 
biiskets lined with fish-skin. Here, as on the coast, the 
heads and ofl'al only are eaten during the fishing-season. 
The Walla Wallas are said usually to eat fish without 
cooking. Roots, mosses, and such berries as are pre- 
served, are usually kept in cakes, which for eating are 
moistened, mixed in various proportions and cooked, or 
eaten without preparation. To make tlie cakes simply 
drying, pulverizing, moistening, and sun-drying usually 
suffice ; but camas and pine-moss are baked or fermented 
for several days in an underground kiln by means of hot 
stones, coming out in the form of a dark gluey paste of 
the proper consistency for moulding. Alany of these 
powdered I'oots ma}' lx; pi’eserved for years without in- 
jury. Roiling by moans of hot stones and roasting on 
sharp sticks lived in the gi’ound near the fire, are the 
universal methods of cooking. Xo mention is made of 
peculiar customs in eating; to cat often and much is the 
aim; the style of serving is a secondary consideration.““’ 
Life with all these nations is but a struggle for food. 


166 At the Dalles * durint; the hshini;; season, the Indians live entirely on 
the heads, hearts and otfal of the salmon, which they striii}.; on sticks, and 
roast over a small lire.’ llesides pine-moss, the Okanaf^ans use the seed of 
the balsam uriza pounded into inesd, called ?/oWi7o. ‘To this is added the 
sifflf^urs.’ Derries made into cakes by the Nez P(?rces. Wilhs* AV/r., in IJ.tS. 
E£. Ex., vol. iv., pp. 410, 402, 404. Quamnsh, ‘eaten either in its natural 
state, or boiled into a kind of soup, or made into a cake, which is then called 
pasheco.’ ms and Clarke's Trat:., pp. U30, IlOo, 3(;o. Wonien’s head- 
dress serves the Flatheads for cookin", etc. /)c Snift, Voy., pp. 47, 103-0; 
Id.j Missiunji VOrdtym, pp. 7o-0. ‘The doj^’s toiif^ue is the only dish-cloth 
known’ to the Okanagans. Pine-moss cooked, or sfinill-ape, will keep for 
years. ‘At their meals they generally eat sepamtely and in succession — 
man, woman and child.’ lioss' Adven., pp. 132-3, 205, 317-lH. ‘ Most of their 
food is roasted, and they excel in niastiug fish.’ Parkey.s Pxplor. Tour., pp. 
‘231, 107. ‘ Pine moss, which they boil till it is reduced to a sort of glue or 

black paste, of a sufficient consistence to take the form of biscuit.’ Franrhere's 
Nar., p. 270. Couse tastes like parsnips, is dried and pulverized, and some- 
times boiled with meat. Alvord, in Srhoolcm/t’s Arch., vol. v., p. 050. Hoot 
bread on the (Clearwater tastes like that made of pumpkins. Ucum' Jour., pp. 
202-3. Karans after coming from the kiln is ‘ made into large cakes, by be- 
ing mashed, and pressed together, and slightly baked in the sun.’ White- 
root, pulverized with stones, moistened and sun-baked, histes not unlike stale 
biscuits. Towmend's Nar., pp. 120-7. Camas and sun-flower seed mixed 
with salmon-heads caused in the eater great distension of the stomach. 
Itfi.my and lirmcldcy's Jour., vol. ii., pp. 503-11. Sowde, is the name of the 
mixture last named, among the (>jwiises. Cofee's Rocky Mts., p. 310; Jnd. 
Life, p. 41; Stmrt's MotUmui, pp. 57-8; rickenwfs Races, in U. /S’. Ex. Ex., 
vdl. ix., p. 34; Fane's Wand., pp. 272-3; Ind. Aff. ItepU, 1854, pp. 214-15. 
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and the poorer tribes are often reduced nearly to starva- 
tion; yet they never are known to kill dogs or horses 
for food. About the missions and on the reservations 
cattle have been introduced and the soil is cultivated by 
the natives to considerable extent.**'"' 

In their personal luibits, as well as the care of their 
lodges, the Cayuses, Nez I’erces, and Kootenais, arc 
mentioned as neat and cleanly; the rest, though filthy, 
are still somewhat superior to the dwellers on the coast. 
The Flatheads wash themselves daily, but their dishes 
and utensils never. l)e Smet represents the Vend d’O- 
reille women as untidy even for savages.**® Guns, 

Additionjil notes and references on procuring food. The Oktinagaiis 
breakup winter quarters in February; wainier about in small bands till June. 
Assemble on the rivt;r and divide into two parties of men and two of women 
for tisliing and dressing lisli, hunting and digging roots, until October; hunt 
in small parties in the inountains or the interior for four or six weeks; and 
then g(» into winter quarters on the small rivers, lioss* Advm., pp. 1111-16. 
Further south on the (h)Iuinbia plains tin? natives collect and dry roots until 
Alay; tish on the north bank of the river till ScptemlxT, burying the fish; 
dig eamas on the plains till snow falls; and retire to tin* foot of the mount- 
ains to hunt doer and elk through the winter. The Xcz Ferccs catch salmon 
and dig roots in summer; hunt deer on snow-shoes in winter; and cross the 
mountains for Tmffalo in spring. Sokulks live on fish, roots, and antelope. 
Kneeshur, .Kdieloots, and ('hilluckitteipiaw, on fish, berries, roots and nuts. 
Leiois ami Clarhj's pp. 441-5, .‘MO-1, 352, 365, 370. Spokanes live on 

doer, wild fowl, salmon, trout, carp, ])ine-inoss, roots and wild fruit. They 
have in) rei^ugnance to horse-tl(*sh, but never kill horses for food. 'Fhe Sina- 
poils live on salmon, camas, and an occasional small deer. The Chaudiero 
country well stocked with game, fish and fruit, (,'o.c’s Adcen., vol. i., p. 201, 
vol. ii., p. 145. The Kayuse live on fish, game, and camass bn?ad. Be Smet, 

pp. 30-1. ‘ Ils cultivent avec succes Ic ble, h‘S patates, les pois et 

plusieurs autros legumes et fruits.’ id.. Miss, de VOrmjon.^ p. 67. Pend 
d’Orcilles; tish. Kainash, and pine-tree moss. Id., Missiom, p. 284. 

‘Whole time was occu])ied in providing for their liellies, which were rarely 
full.’ bid. Atf. Hvpi., 1854, p. ‘ill. Yakimas and Xliketats; Unis or fresh- 
water muscles, little game, sage-fowl and grouse, kaiiias, berries, salmon. 
The Okanagans raise some potatoes. (rVihs, in R. R. R pt., vol. i., pp. 
404, 408, 413. Kootenais; tish and wild fowl, berries and pounded meat, have 
cows and oxen. FaHlser's Rjrplor., pp. 10, 72. Palouse; fish, birds, and small 
animals. Umatilljis; fish, sage-cocks, prairie-hares. JjortVs Hat., vol. ii.,pp. 
07, 105-6. Tushepaws would not permit horses or dogs to be eaten. Ircim/s 
Astoria, p. 316. Nez Forces; beaver, elk, doer, white bear, and mountain 
sheep, also steaxmed roots, id., Bonnerlliys Adcen., p. 331. Sahaptin; gather 
cherries and berries on Clarke Iliver. Gass' Jour., p. 193; Nioolay's Oyn. Ter., 
p. 151; I Urns* Voy., ]>. 167; RrownelVs bid. Race.s, pp. 533-5; Stanley's Por- 
traits, pp. 63-71; Oatlin's H. Am. bid., vol.ii., p. 108; Kane’s iru/id., pp. 263-4; 
Parker's Explor, Tour, pp. ‘2‘28-31, 309; IFiVA-rs’ War., in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. 
iv., p. 474; Hale's Etknoj., lb., vol. vi., p. 206. 

Leiois and Clarke's Trao., jip. 383, 548; Parker's Explor. Ton?', pp. 230, 
312; I'ownsend’s Har., j), 148; Be Smet, Voy., pp. 46-7, 198; Co.v's Adven., 
vol. i., pp. 197-9, 358, vol. ii., pp. 155, 373,' 375; Coke's Rocky Mts., p. 296; 
Palmer's Jour., pp. 54, 58, 69. 
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knives and tomahawks have generally taken the place 
of such native woiipons as these natives may have used 
against th(iir foes originally. Only the bow and ariow 
have survived intercourse with white men, and no other 
native weapon is described, except one iKiculiar to the 
Okanagaus, — a kind of Indian slung-shot. This is a 
small cylindrical rider of hard wood, covered with raw 
hide, which at one end forms a small hag and holds a 
round stone as large as a goose-egg; the other end of 
the weapon is tied to the wrist. Arrow-shafts arc of 
hard wood, carefully straightened by rolling between 
two blocks, fitted by means of sinews with stone or Hint 
heads at one end, and pinnated with feathers at the 
other. The most elastic woods are chosen for the bow, 
and its force is augmented by tendons glued to its 
back.'«» 

The inland families cannot be called a waidiko race. 
Resort to arms for the settlement of their intertribal 
disputes seems to have been very rare. Yet all are 
brave warriors when lighting becomes necessary for de- 
fense or vengeance against a foreign foe; notalily so the 
Cayuses, Xez Forces, Flathetuls and Ivootenais. The 
two former w'aged both aggressive and defensive war- 
fixre against the Snakes of the south; while the latter 
joined their arras against their common foes, the eastern 
Blackfeet, who, though their inferiors in bravery, nearly 
exterminated the Flathead nation )>y superiority in num- 
bers, and by being the first to o)>tain the white man’s 
weaixms. Ifeparture on a warlike e.vpedition is always 
preceded by ceremonious preparation, including councils 
of the w'ise, great, and obi; smoking the pipe, harangues 
by the chiefs, dances, and a general I’eview, or display of 
equestrian feats and the mameuvres of battle. The war- 
riors are always mounted ; in many tribes white or speck- 


169 The Okanagfin weapon is called a Spampt. lioss’ Adovn., pp. 318-19; 

Id., Far Ilanh'rs, vol. i., pp. 3IM5-S. ‘Ils f.iire leiirs arcs d’tiii bois tres- 

eJasticine, on dc la come dn eerf.’ JM Snvi, ]). 48; WUhis' Nar., in If. S. 
Ea. Ex., vol. iv., p. 18fi; in Paa. II. R. RvpL, vol. i., p. 405; Toion- 

sftmVs Xar., p. 98; Irciiifs Aslnria, j). 3 17; lywisand Clnrka's True., p, 351; 
Parker's Explor. Tour^ i)p. 106-7, 233; Cox's Adoen., vol. i., p. 210. 
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led war-horses are selected, and both rider and steed are 
gaily painted.- and decked with feathers, trinkets, and 
brigiit-colored cloths. Tlie war- party in most natioJis is 
under tlie cotnmand of a chief periodically elected by 
the tribe, who has no authority whatever in pe.acc, but 
who keeps his soldiers in the strictest discipline in time 
of war. Stealthy approach and an unexpected attack 
in the early morning constitute their favorite tactics. 
They rush on the enemy like a whirlwind, with terrific 
yells, discharge their guns or arrows, and retire to pre- 
pare for another attack, 'fhe number slain is nirely 
large; the fall of a few men, or the loss of a chief de- 
cides the victory. When a man falls, a rush is made for 
his scal[), which is defended )jy his party, and a fierce 
haiid-to-hainl conllict ensues, generally terminating the 
battle. After the light, or Imfore it when either party 
lacks confidence in the result, a peace is made by smok- 
ing the pipe, Avith the most solemn protestations of good- 
will, and promises wliich neither party has the slightest 
intention of fulfilling. The dead having been scalped, 
and prisoners bound and taken up behind the victors, 
th(! party starts homeward, 'rorture of the prisoners, 
chiefly perpetrated by the w'oineu, follows the arrival, 
lly the Flatlieads and northern nations ciiptives are gen- 
erally killed by their sulferings; among the Sahaptins 
some survive and are made slaves. In the Flathead 
torture of the lllackfeet are practiced all the fiendish 
acts of cruelty that native (uinning can devise, all of 
which are borne with the trail itional stoicism and taunts 
of the North American Iinlian. 'Phe Nez Force system 
is a little less cruel in order to save life for future slavery. 
Day after day, at a statwl hour, the captives are brought 
out and ina'Ie to hold the scalps of their dead friends 
aloft on poles while the scalp-dance is performed alx)ut 
them, the female participators meanwhile exerting all 
their devilish ingenuity in tormenting their victims.™ 

Tortiiro of Blackfoot i^risoiiers; burnin" with a rtxl-hot gnn-burrel, 
piilliiig out tho miils, taking olf lingers, scooping out tlio <‘yes, sttalpiiig, 
ri’voltiug cruelties to fonialo captives. The disiuitcd right of Flatlieads 
to hunt buffalo at tho eastern foot of the mountains is the cause of the long- 
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The native saddle consists of a rude wooden frame, 
under and over which is thrown a buffalo-robe, and which 
is bound to the horse by a very narrow thong of hide 
in place of the Mexican ciitcfui. A raw-hide crupper is 
used ; a deer-skin pad sometimes takes the place of the 
upj)er robe, or the robe and pml are used without the 
wooden frame. Stirrups are made by binding three 
straight pieces of wood or bone together in triangular 
form, aiid sometimes covering all with raw-hide put on 
wet; or one straight piece is suspended from a forked 
thong, and often the simple thong pas.sing round the foot 
suffices. The bridle is a rope of horse-hair or of skin, 
made fast with a half hitch round the animal's lower 
jaw. The .same rope usually serves for l)ridle and lariat. 
Sharp bones, at least in later times, are used 1‘or spurs. 
Wood is split for the few native u.ses by elk-horn wedges 
driven by bottle-shaped stone mallets. Baskets iind ves- 
sels for holding water and cooking are woven of willow, 
bark, and grasses. Ru.she,s, growing in all swampy lo- 
calities are cut of uniform length, laid parallel and tied 

continued hostility. The wisest and bravest is annually eleet(;d war chief. 
The war chief carries a loii*^ whip and secsurcs disci j)liue by llagcllation. 
E.Keept a few feathei*s and pieces of red cloth, both the Flathead and Koo- 
tenai enter battle perfectly naked. Cox*s Advoi., vol. i., jip. 2.‘i2-4o, vol. 
ii., p. KiO. The Cayuse and Sahaptin are the most warlike of all the south- 
ern tribes. The Nez Forces goral waiTiors, but do not follow war as a 
profession. Jioss* Fur lliuitrrs, vol. i.. i>p. 185-0, 305, 308-12, vol. ii., pj). 
93-0, 130. Among the Okaiiagaiis ‘ the hot bath, council, and ceremoii}- of 
smoking the great pipe before war, is always religiously observed. Their 
law’s, however, admit of no compulsion, nor is the chief’s authority implicitly 
obeyed on these occasions; coiisetpiently, every one judges for himself, and 
eitlicr goes or stays as he thinks proper. With a view', how'ever, to ol)viute 
this defect in their system, they have instituted the dance, which answers every 
purpose r)f a recruiting service. ’ ‘ Every man, therefore, who enters within this 

ring and joins in the dance is in honour bound to assist in carrying on the 

war.’ Id.f A'trr.n.f i)p. 319-20. Mock battles and military disiday for the enter- 
tainment of white visitors. Hines' pp. 173-4. The Chilluckittetpiaw's cut 

off the forefingers of a slain enemy as trophies. Lcfoht and (Harhe's Trar.^ pp. 
375-6. When scouting, ‘ Flathead chief would ride at full gallox) so near the foe 
as to flap ill their bices the eagle’s bill streainiiig behind (from his cap), yet 
no one dared seize the tail or streamer, it being considered sacrilegious and 
fraught with misfoi-tiine to touch it.’ Tolnm, in Lord's Nat., vol. ii., p. 238. 
A thousand Walla Wallas came to the Hacraiuento River in 1846, to avenge 
the death of a young chief killed by an American about a year before. Col- 
ton's Three Years in Cal., p. 52. One Flathead is said to be equal to four 
Blackfect in battle. De Smet, Voij., pp. 31, 49; Dunn's Orotion, pp. 312-13; 
Gray's Hist. Ojn., pp. 171-1; Parker's Krplor. Tour, pp. 236-7; Stanley's Pot- 
trails, pp. 65-71; Ind. Life, pp. 23-5; Wilkes' Nar., in U. S. Ex. vol. 
iv., p. 495. 
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together for matting. Rude bowls and spoons are somc- 
time.s dug out of horn or wood, but the fingers, with 
pieces of bark Jind small mats are tlie ordinary table 
furniture. Skins are dressed by spreading, scraping off 
the flesh, and for some purjK>.ses tlic hair, with a sharp 
piece of bone, stone, or iron attached to a short handle, 
and u.scd like an julice. Tlie skin is then smeared with 
the animal’s brains, and rubbed or pounded l)y a very 
tedious prooess till it becomes soft and white, some hides 
being previou.sly smoked and blerudied with white clay.^^‘ 
On the lower Columbia the tVascos, Kliketats, Walla 
Wallas, and other trilxis use dug-out Iwats like those of 
the coast, except that little skill or lalwr is expended on 
their construction or ornamenhition ; the only requisite 
being supporting capacity, as is natural in a country 
where canoes play but a small part in the work of pro- 
curing food. Farther in the interior the mountain trilnis 
of the Sahaptin family, as the Cayuses and Xez Perces, 
make no boats, but use rude rafts or purchase an occa- 
sional canoe from their neighbors, for the rare cases when 
it becomes necessary to transix)rt proixjrty acro.ss an un- 
fordable stream. I’he Flatheads sew up their lodge-skins 
into a. temporary boat for the same pinqwse. On the 
Fraser the Nootka dug-out is in use. But on the north- 
ern lakes and rivers of the interior, the Pend d’ Oreille, 
Flatbow, Arrow, and Okanagan, northward to the Ta- 


171 White marl rlfty used to cleanse skin robes, by making it into a paste, 
rnbbin" it on the hide and leaving it to dry, after which it is rubbed oflf. 
Saddles usually sit uneasily on the horse’s back, rarker's E.vplor. Tour, pp. 
10(5, 202-1. ‘Mallet of stone curiously carved ’ among the Sokulks. Near 
th(j Cas(;atles was seen a ladder resembling those used by the whites. The 
Pislnpiitpaws us(?d ‘ a saddle or pad of dressed skin, stuftedwith goats’ hair.’ 
Ldw'iH and Clarke's Traw, pp. 350, 370, 375, 528. On the Fraser a rough kind 
of isinglass was at one time pre[)ared and traded to the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. Lord's N^nt., vol. i., p. 177. ‘The Sahaptins still make a kind of vase 
of lava, somewhat in the, shape of a crucible, but very wide; they use it as a 
mortar for pounding the grain, of which they make cakes.’ Ltnneneclis J)eserts, 
vol. ii., pp. 01, 213. (Undoubtedly an error.) Pend d’Oreilles; ‘ les femmes 

font des nattes de joncs, des paniers, et dcs chapeaux sans bords.’ 

De Smet, Kb//., p. 109. ‘ Nearly all (the Shushwaps) use the Spanish wooden 

saddle, which they make with much sldll.’ Mayne's B. U., pj). 301-2. ‘The 
saddles for women ditter in fonn, being furnished with the antlers of a deer, 
BO as to resemble the high pommelled saddle of the Mexican ladies. ’ Fran- 
chere's Nar,, pp. 260-70; Palmer's Jour., p. 120; Irvimfs Astoria, p. 317, 365; 
Coaj’s Adven., vol. i., pp. 148-0. 
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cully territory, the natives manufiujture and navigate 
bark canoes. Both bireh and pine arc employed, by 
stretching it over a cedar hoop-work frame, sewing the 
ends ■with fine roots, and ginnining the seams and knots. 
The form is very jieculiar; the stem and stern are 
pointed, but the ixiints are on a level with the Ixittom 
of the lioat, and the sloiie or curve is upward towards 
the centre. Travelers describe them as carrying a heavy 
load, but easily capsized unless when very skillfully man- 
aged.*"^ 

Horses constitute the native we.alth, and pjor indeed 
is the family which has not for ea(;h member, young and 
old, an animal to ride, as well as others suilicient to trans- 
jKirt all the household goods, and to trade for the few 
foreign articles needed. The Xi‘Z I’ercos, (.'ayuses and 
Walla Wallas have more and better stoc.k than other 
nations, individuals often p)s.sessing liands of irom one 
thousand to three tliousand. ^I’he Kootenais are the 
most northern eque.strian trilies mentioned. How the 
natives originally obtained houses is unknown, although 
there are some slight traditions in supixbrt of the natural 
supjxisition that they Avere first introduced from the 
south by w'ay of the Shoshones. 'I’he latter are one 
Iieople Avith the (yomanches, liy Avdiom horses Avere ob- 
tained during the Spanish expeditions to XeAV Mexico 
in the sixteenth century. The horses of the natives are 


172 • The white-|)iiio bark is n very "ood substituto ft)r birrh, but luistbo dis- 
adviint.'igo (if being iiuire brittle in crold weather.’ Smklcij, in li. 
vol. i., p. YtikiiiiJi boats are * simply logs hollowed tmt and sl(fp(?d up 

at the ends, without f«)rm or finish.’ h’ihhSf in A/., p. 40iS. The Hatheads 
* have no canoes, but in ferrying streams use their lodge skins, which are 
drawn up into an oval form by cords, and stretched on a few twigs. These 
they tow Avith horses, riding sometimes three abreast.’ iSVece/w, in A/., p. 415. 
In the Kootenai canoe ‘ the upper i)art is covered, exc(![)t a space in the 
middle.’ The length is twenty-two feet, the bottom being a dead level from 
end to end. Jiofts' Far Haulfirs, vol. ii., pp. 159 -70. * The length of the bottom 
of the one I measured was twelve feet, the width between the gunwales only 
seven and one half feet.’ ‘ When an Indian paddles it, he sits at the extreme 
end, and thus sinks the coni<!al point, which starves to steady the canoe like 
a fish’s tail.’ Lord's Ffnl., vol. ii., pp. 17H-9, 255-7. On the Arrow Lakes 
‘ their form is also peculiar and very beautiful. These canrafs run the rapids 
with more safety than tliose of any other shape.’ Kaim's Waml., p. 328. See 
De Smet, Voy.^ pp. 35, 187; Jrria i's Asloria^ i>. 319; Jjvwis and Clarke's Trav.^ 
p. 375; JJentor, in Pnlliser's Explor., p. 27; Stevens^ in Ind, Aff, liept., 1854, 
pp. 208, 214, 223, 238. 
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of small size, probably degenerated from a superior stock, 
but hardy and surefooted; enduring hunger and hard 
usage better, than those of the whites, but inferior to them 
in build, action, and endurance. All colors are met with, 
spotted and mixed colors lieing es^xicially prized.^” 

The dift'erent articles of fijod, skins and grasses for 
clothing and lodges and implements, shells and trinkets 
for ornamentation and currency are also bartered be- 
tween the nations, and the annual summer gatherings 
on the rivers serve as fairs for the display and exchange 
of commodities; some triljes even visit the coast for 
puri)0.ses of trade. Smoking the pipe often precedes and 
follows a trade, and some jXKiuliar commercial customs 
prevail, as for instance when a horse dies s(K)n after 
purcluise, the price may be reclaimed. 'J'he rights of 
property are jealously defended, but in the Salish na- 
tions, according to Hale, on the death of a father his 
relatives seize the most valuable property with very lit- 
tle attention to the rights of children too young to look 
out for their own interests.”* Indeed, I have heard of 

‘The trjulition is that horses were obtained from the southward,* not 
many generations back. TolmU^ in jMrd^s JVVr/., vol. ii., pp. 247, 177-8. In- 
dividuals of the "NValla "VVallas have over one thousand horses. Wai're and 
Vavasour^ in Mariin'a Jlud. liay^ p. 83. Kooteiiais rich in horses and cat- 
tle. Falliser'.s Kx'plor,^ pp. 44, 73. Kliketut and Yakima horses sometimes 
fine, but injured by early usu^e; deteriorated from a good stock; vicious and 
lazy. Glhbs, in Par., li, R. Rept., vol. i., 405. ‘ La richesse principale des 

sauvages de Touest consiste en chevaux.* Da Voy., i>p. 47, 50. At an 

asseinldage of Walla Wallas, Shaluiptains and Kyoots, ‘ the plains were lit- 
erally covered with horses, of which there could not have been less than four 
thousand in sight of the camp.’ Ross' Ad van., p. 127. The Kootanics about 
Arrow Lake, or Sinatcht^ggs have no horses, us the country is not suitable 
for them. LL, Far Hunters, vol. ii., pp. 171-2. Of the Spokanes the ‘chief 
riches are their horses, which they generally obtain in barter from the Nez 
Perces.’ Cox's Advrn., vol. i., p. 200. A Skyuse is poor who has but fifteen 
or twenty horses. The horses are a fine race, ‘ us large, and of better form 
and more activity than most of the horses of the States.’ Farnham's Trav., 
p. 82. The Flatheads ‘are the m«)st northern of the equestrian tribes. ’jYico- 
lay's Oyn. Ter., ji. 153. Many Nez Perces ‘ have from five to fifteen hundred 
head of horses.’ Palmer's Jour., pp. 128-9. Indians of the Spokane and 
Flathead tribes ‘own from one thousand to four thousand head of horses 
and cattle.’ Stevens' Address, p. 12. The Nez Perce horses ‘arc principally 
of the pony breed; but remarkably stout and long-winded.’ Irviny's Bonne- 
vUle's Adven., p. 301; Hastings' Em. Guide, p. 50; Hines' Voy., p. 344; Gass' 
Jour., p. 295; Parker's Explor. Tour, p. 230. 

174 xhe Ghilluckittequaw intercourse seems to bo an intermediate trade 
with the nations near the mouth of the Columbia. The Chopunnish trade 
for, as well as hunt, buffalo-robes east of the mountains. Course of trade in 
Vol. I. 18 
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deeds of similar import in white races. In decorative 
art the inland natives must be pronounced inferior to 
those of the coast, perhaps only l)ecause they have less 
time to devote to such unproductive labor. Sculpture 
and painting are rare and exceedingly rude. On the 
coast the pos-sion for ornamentation finds vent in carv- 
ing and othenvise doau’ating the canoe, house, and im- 
plements ; in the interior it exi)ends it.sclf on the capari- 
son of the horse, or in Iwad and fringe work on garments. 
Systems of numeration are simple, progressing by fours, 
fives, or tens, according to the diffei'ent languages, and is 
sufficiently extensive to include large numbers ; but the 
native rarely has occJision to count bej’ond a few hun- 
dreds, commonly using his fingers as an aid to his nu- 
meration. Years are reckoned by winters, divided by 
moons into months, and these months named from the 
ripening of some plant, the occurrence of a fishing or 
hunting season, or some other iMjritHlicity in their lives, 
or by the temperature. Among the Salish the day is 
divided according to the iwsition of the sun into nine 
parts. l)e Smet states that maps are made on bark or 
skins by which to direct their course on distant excur- 


the Sahfiptin county: The ])lain Indians during their stay on the river from 
May to Septernher, before they begin fishing, go down to the fulls with skins, 
mats, silli-gruss, rushos and chapelell bread. Here they meet the mountain 
tribes from the Kooskooskie (Clearwater) and Lewis rivers, who bring bear- 
grass, liorses, (juaiiiash and a few skins obtained by hunting or by barter 
from the Tushepaws. At the falls are tlie Chilluckittequaws, Eneeshurs, 
Echeloots and Skilloots, the latter being intermediate traders between the 
upper and lower tribes. These tribes have pounded fish for sale; and the 
Chinooks bring w^appato, sea-fish, benies, and trinkets obtained from the 
whites. Then the trade begins; tho Choxninnish and mountain tribes l)uy 
wappato, fish and beads; and the plain Indians buy wayipato, 

horses, beads, etc. Iaicis and ClarWa Trnv.^ pp. IHI, 382, 444-5. Horse- 
fairs in which the natives display the qualities of their steeds with a view to 
sell. Ijord's Nat,, vol. ii., pj). 8fi-7. The Oakinaeks make trills to the Pacific 
to trade wild hemp for hiaqiia shells and trinkets. Jloss* Adven.^ pp. 291, 323. 
Trade conducted in silence between a Flathead and Crow. I)e Voy.f p. 

66. Kliketats and Yakimas ‘ have become to the neighboring tribes what the 
Yankees were to the once AVestem States, the traveling retailers of notions.’ 
GVjbSf in Pac. R. U. Rept., vol. i., pp. 403, 400. Cayuses, Walla Wallas, and 
Nez PeretJs meet in Grande Ronde Valley to trade with the Snakes. Thom- 
torCa Oyn, and Cal., vol. i., p. 270; jrale*a Rthnog. in L/. *V. £x. Ex,, vol. vi., 
p. 208; C'eac’-s Admn., vol. ii., pp. 88-9, 156; Pcd7iM.r'H Jour,, pp. 46, 54; Dun- 
niwaifa Capt, Gray's Comp., p. 160; Coke’s Rocky Mia,, p. 294; Maync'a B, C., . 
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sions, and that they are guided at night by the polar 
star.”® 

War chiefs are elected for their bravery and past suc- 
cess, having full authority in all expeditions, marching 
at the head of their forces, and, es^iecially among the 
Flatheads, maintaining the strictest discipline, even to 
the extent of inilicting fliigellation on insul)ordinates. 
With the war their power ceases, yet they make no eflbrt 
by partiality during office to insure re-election, and sub- 
mit without complaint to a successor. Except by the- 
war chiefs no real authority is exercised. The regular 
chieftainship is hereditary so far as any system is ob- 
served, but chiefs who have raised themselves to their 
position by their merits are mentioned among nearly 
all the nations. 'I'he leaders are always men of com- 
manding intiuence and often of great intelligence, 'fliey 
hike the lead in haranguing at the councils of wise men, 
which meet to smoke and deliberate on matters of public 
moment. These councils decide the amount of fine ne- 
cessary to atone for murder, theft, and the few crimes 
known to tlie native code; a fine, the chief’s reprimand, 
and rarely Hogging, probably not of native origin, are 
the only punishments; and the criminal seldom attempts 
to escape. As the more warlike nations have especial 
chiefs with real power in time of war, so the fishing 
tribes, some of them, grant great authority to a ‘salmon 
chief’ during the fishing-seiuson. But the regular inland 

In calciilatinj^ time the Okaniigans use their fingers, ench finger stand- 
ing for ten; soiiie will reckon to a thousand with tolerable accuracy, Init most 
can scarcely count to twenty. Jioss’ Adven., p. 324. The Flatheads ‘font 
iicanmoins avec i)recision, siir des ecorces d’urbres ou sur des peaiix le plan, 
des puys qu’ils ont parcourus, marquant les distances par journees, demi- 
journees ou quarts de journees.’ J>f Smet^ Foy., p. 205. Count years by 
snows, months by moons, and days by sleeps. Have names for each num- 
ber up to ten; then add ten to each; and then add a word to multiply by 
ten. rarJcer*s Kxjdor. Tom\ p. 242. Names of the months in the Pisquouse 
and Salish languages beginning with January; — ‘cold, a certain herV), snow- 
gone, bitter-root, going to root-ground, camass-root, hot, gathering berries, 
exhausted salmon, dry, house-building, snow.’ Hale's Ethiwij., in U. S. Ex, 
Ex,f vol. vi., ji. 211. ‘ Menses comiuitaut lunis, ex spkani, sol vel Inna ct dies 

per ferins. Hebdomadam unicam per splchaskat, svptem dies, plures vero 
liebdomadas per s’chaxeus, id est, vvxilhim quod a duce maximo qiialibet die 
doininica suspendebutur. Dies auteni in novem dividitur partes.’ Menrjarim, 
Orammailva JAntjuae Sclicae, p. 120; SproaVs Scenes, p. 270; Lewis and Clarke's 
Trav,, p. 374. 
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chiefs never collect taxes nor presume to interfere with 
the rights or actions of individuals or families.”® Pris- 
oners of war, not killed by torture, are made slaves, but 
they are few in number, and their children are adopted 
into the victorious tribe. Hereditary slavery jind the 
slave-trade are unknown. The Shushwaps are said to 
have no .'slaves.'” 

In choosing a helpmate, or helpmates, for his bed and 
board, the inland native makes capiioity for work the 
standard of female excellence, and having made a selec- 
tion buys a wife from her parents by the j)a_\ inent of 
an amount of property, generally horses, which among 
the southern nations must be equaled by the girl’s par- 
ents. Often a l)ctrothal is made by parents while both 

17G The twelve Oakinack tribes ‘ form, ns it were, so many states belonging 
to the same union, and are govenied by petty chiefs.’ The chieftainship 
descends from father to son; and though merely nominal in authority, tho 
chief is rarely disobeyed. Property pays for all crimes, lions* Advnl.. pp. 
281)-y4L, 322-Jj, 327. The Chualpays are governed by the ‘ cliief of the earth ’ 
and ‘ chief of the waters,’ the latter having exclusive authority in tho hshing- 
season. Kane^s Wand., pp. 300-13. The Nez Perces offered a Pluthead the 
position of head chief, through admiration of his (pialitics. /><.' Stnd, I’o//., 
pp. 50, 171. Among the Kalispels the chief a])points his successor, or if ho 
fails to do so, one is elected. De lytnft, M V.stoi Miss., p. 207. The Flatlieaid wair 
chief carries a long wliip, decorated with .scalp.s and feathers to enforce stric^t 
discipline. The principal chief is hereditary. Cox's Advm., vol. i., j>p. 241-2, 
vol. ii., 88. The ‘camp chief’ of the Flatheads ns well as the war chief 
w^‘ls chosen for his merits. Ind. Life, pp. ‘28-9. Among the Nez Perces and 
Wascos ‘ the form of government is patriarchal. They acknowledge the he- 
reditary principle -blood generally decides who shall be the chief.’ Ali'itrd, in 
Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. v., pp. 652-4. No regularly recognized chief among 
the Spokancs, but an intellig<*nt and rich man ofttui controls the tribe by his 
influence. Wilkes' Mar., in if. S. Kx. Kx., vol. iv., pp. 475-fi. ‘The Slilish 
can hardly be said to have any regular form of government.’ Hale's Ethnotj., in 
U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., ])p. 2ii7-8. Every wdnter the (>ayuseH go dow'ii to the 
Dulles to hold a council ov«*r the Chinooks ‘ to ascertain their misdemeaners 
and punish them therefor by whipping’! FarnJuim's Trav., p. 81-2. Among 
the Salish ‘ criminals are sometimes jmnishedby banishment from their tribe.* 
‘Fraternal union and tlu! obedience to the chiefs are truly admirable.’ I)om- 
enech's Deserts, vol. n., pp. 34J1-4; Hines' Voy., p. \T>l\.StanUy's Pwtraiis, p. 63; 
Dunn's Oregon, i»p.' 311-12; If7<i7e’.s Om/o7i, p. 189; I'ickermy's Hares, in U. S. 
Ex. Ex., vol. ix., p. 108; Joset, in Nouvelles Annales des Voy., tom. cxxiii, 1849, 
pp. 334-40. 

177 * Slavery is common with all the tribes.* Warre and Vavasmir, in Mar- 
iin's JIud. Jh, p. 83. Sahaptins always make slaves of ])risoiiers of war. The 
Cayuses have many. Alvord, in SrhovlcrafV s Arch., vol. v., p. 654; Palmer's 
Jour., p. 56. Aniopg the Okanagans ‘ there are but few slaves . . . and these few 
are adopted as children, and treated in all respects as members of the family.' 
Boss' Adven., p. 320. The inland tribes formerly practiced slavery, but long 
since abolished it. Parker's Explor. Tour, p. 247. ‘ Not practised in the in- 

terior.’ Maym's B. C., p. 243. Not practiced by the Shushwaps. Anderson, 
in HUit. Mag,, vol. vii., p. 78. 
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parties are yet children, and such a contract, guaranteed 
by an interchange of presents, is rarely broken. To 
give away a wife without a price is in the highest degree 
disgraceful to her family. Jiesides payment of the price, 
generally made for the suitor by his friends, (x)urtship 
in some nations includes certain visits to the bride before 
marriage; and the Spokane suitor must consult both the 
chief and the young lady, as well as her parents ; indeed 
the latter may herself propose if she wishes. Runaway 
matches are not unknown, but by the Xez Forces the 
woman is in such cases considered a prostitute, and the 
bride’s pjirents may seize ujK)n the man’s property. Many 
tribes seem to require no marriage ceremony, but in others 
an assemblage of friends for smoking and feasting is 
called for on such occasions; and among the Flatheads 
more complicated ceremonies are mentioned, of which 
long lectures to the couple, baths, change of clothing, 
torch-light processions, and dancing form a part. In the 
married state the wife must do all the heavy work and 
drudgery, l)ut is not othenvise ill treated, and in most 
trilKJs her rights are equally respected with those of the 
husband. 

When there arc several wives each occupies a separate 
lodge, or at least has a separate fire. Among the Spo- 
kancs a man marr>’ing out of his own tribe joins that of 
his Avife, because she can work better in a country to 
which she is ficcustomed; and in tlie same nation all 
household goods are considered as the wife’s property. 
The man who marries the eldest daughter is entitled to 
all the rest, and parents make no objection to his turn- 
ing ofl’ one in another’s favor. Either party may dis- 
solve the marriage at Avill, but property must be equita- 
bly divided, the children going with the mother. Dis- 
carded wives are often reinstated. If a Kliketat wife 
die soon after marriage, the husband may reclaim her 
price; the Nez Perce may not marry for a year after her 
death, but he is careful to avoid the inconvenience of 
this regulation by marrying just before that event. The 
Balish widow must remain a widoAV for about two years. 
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and then must marry agreeably to her mother-in-law’s 
taste or forfeit her husband’s property.^™ - The women 
make faithful, obedient wives and affectionate mothers. 
Incontinence in either girls or married women is ex- 
tremely rare, and prostitution almost unknown, being 
severely puni.shed, especially among the Nez Perces. In 
this respect the inland tribes present a marked contrast 
to their coast neighbors.*™ At the first appearance of 
the menses the woman must retire from the sight of all, 

J78 Each Okanagan ‘ family is ruled by the joint will or authority of tho 
husband and wife, but more particularly by tho latter.’ Wives live at dif- 
ferent cnmi^s among their relatives; one or two being constantly with the 
husband. Krawls constantly occur when s(?veval wives meet. '1 he women 
are chaste, and attached to husband and children. At tho age of foiii teen 
or fifteen the young man pays his addresses in person to tho object of his 
love, aged eleven or twelve. After tho old folks are in bed, ho goes to her 
wigwam, builds a fire, and if welcome the mother permits the girl to come 
and sit with him for a short time. These visits are several times repeated, 
and he finally goes in the day-time with frituids and his purchase money. 
Ross* Advm.y pp. *295 -302. The Spokane husband joins his wife’s tribe; 
women are held in great respect; and much attection is shown for chil- 
dren. Among the Noz Perces both men and women have tho power of 
dissolving the marriage tie at pleasure. H7/Ae.s’ Aar., in U, *S. Kv. A>., vol. 
iv., pp. 410, 475-G, 480, 495. The Coeurs d’Alene ‘have abandoned po- 
lygamy.’ Steveifs, in Pac. Ji. R, Rrpt.^ vol. i., pp. 119, 309; O'ihhs, in Pac. 
£{, R. Rept.y vol. i., p. 406. Pend d’Oreillo women less enslaved than in 
the mountains, but yet have much heavy work, paddle canoes, etc. Gen- 
erally no maiTiage among savages. I)e Smet, To?/., i)p. 198-9, 210. The Nez 
Forces generally confine themselves to two wives, and rarely marry cousins. 
No wedding ceremony. AU:or<l, in SchoUcraf'Cs Arrh., vol. v., p. 655. Po- 
lygamy not general on the Fraser; and unknown to Kootenaiis. (’ox's Aflven., 
vol. ii., pp. i55, 379, vol. i., pp. 256-9. N<*z Perces have abandoned polyg- 
amy. Palmer's Jour., pp. 129, 56. Flathc'ad woiiuai do everything but hunt 
and fight. Iml. Life, p. 41. Flathead women ‘ by no means treated as slaves, 
but, on the contraiy, have iiiucji eomsideration and authority.’ Hale's Rthnoff., 
in U. A'. Kx. Kx.. vol. vi., p. 207. ‘Karely marry out of their own nation,’ 
and do not like their women to marry whites. J)wm's Orujony pp. 313-14. 
The 8okulk men ‘ are said to content themselves with a single wife, with 

whom tlie husband shares the labours of ]jrocuring subsistence much more 

than is usual among savages.’ Le.ms and Clarke's 7V«i;., p. 351; fJvtmiway's 
Capt. Gray's Comp., p. 161; Gray's Jllst, Ot/n., p. 171; Tolmie and Ander.son, 
in Lord's Nat., vol. ii., pp. 231-5; Iiid. Aff. RejH., 1854, p. 208; iJe NmeVs 
West. Miss., p. 289. 

179 The wife of a young Kootenai left him for another, whereupon he shot 
himself. Ross' Fur Hunters, vol. ii., i>. 169. Among the Flathcads ‘ conjugal 
infidelity is scarcely known.’ Dunn's Oreyon, p. 311. The Sahaptins ‘do not 
exhibit those loose feelings of carnal desire, nor appear addicted to the com- 
mon customs of prostitution.’ Gass' Jour., p. ‘275. Inland tribes have a 
reputation for chastity, probably due to circumstances rather than to fixed 
principles. Mayne's Ji. C., p. 360. Spokanes ‘free from the vice of incon- 
tinence.’ Among the Walla Wallas prostitution is unknown, ‘and I believe 
no inducement would tempt them to commit a breach of chastity. ’ Prostitu- 
tion common on the Fraser. Cox's Adven., vol. i., pi>. 145, 199-200. Nez 
Perc<5 women remarkable for their chastity. Alvord, in Schoolcraft's Arch., 
vol. V., p. 655. 
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especially men, for a period varying from ten days to a 
month, and on each subsequent occasion for two or three 
days, and must be purified by repeated ablutions before 
she may resume her pliuje in the household. Also at the 
time of her confinement she is deemed unclean, and must 
remain for a few weeks in a separate lodge, attended 
generally by an old woman. The inland woman is not 
prolific, and alx)rtions are not uncommon, which may 
probably be attributed in great measure to her life of 
labor and exposure. Children are not weaned till be- 
tween one and two years of age; sometimes not until 
they abandon the breast of their own accord or are sup- 
planted by a new arrival; yet though subsisting on the 
mother’s milk alone, and exjx)sed with slight clothing to 
all extremes of weather, they are healthy and robust, 
being carried alwut in a rude cradle on the mother’s 
back, or mounted on colts and strapped to the saddle 
that they may not fall off when asleep. After being 
weaned the child is named after some animal, but the 
name is changed frequently later in life** Although 
childi’en and old jHiople are as a rule kindly cared for, 
yet so great the straits to which the triljes are reduced 
by circumstances, that both are sometimes abandoned if 
not put to death.*®* 

ISO In the Salish family on the birth of a child wealthy relatives make 
presents of food and tjlothing. The Nez Perce iiiotlier gives presents bnt 
receives none on such nu occasion. The Flntheads and Pend d’Oreillcs 
bandage the waist and legs of infants with a view to producing broad-shoul- 
dered, small- waisted and straight-limbed adults. Tolniie and Andtrsoii, in 
Jjtrd's Kilt., vol. ii., pp. ‘ilJl -‘2. Among the Walla Wallas ‘ when traveling 
a hoop, bent over the liead of the child, protects it from injury.’ The con- 
finement after child-birth continues forty days. At the first menstruation 
the S])okanc woman must conceal hei'^jelf two days in the forest; for a man 
to see her would be fatal; she must then be confined for twenty days longer 
in a separate lodge. Wilkes' Kar., in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. iv., pp. 42*0-8, 485. 
The Okanagain mother is not allowed to prepare her unborn infant’s swad- 
dling clothes, which consist of a piece of bojird, a bit of skin, a bunch of 
moss, and a string, lioss' Adecn., pp. 324-30. ‘ Small children, not more 

than three years old, are mounted alone and generally upon colts.’ Younger 
ones are carried on the mother’s back ‘ or suspended from a high knob upon 
the forepart of their saddles.’ Parker's Explor. Tour, p. 08. Houses among 
the Chopunnish ‘appropriated for women who are undergoing the opera- 
tion of the menses.’ ‘When anything is to be conveyed t<i these deserted 
females, the person throws it to them forty or fifty paces oft’, and then re- 
tires.’ Lewis and Clarke's Trav., p. 539; Townsend's Kar., p. 78; Alvord, in 
Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. v., p. 655. 

With the Pend d’Oreilles ‘it was not uncommon for them to bury th- 
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The annual summer gathering on the river hanks for 
fishing and trade, and, among the mountain nations, the 
return from a successful raid in the enemy’s country, are 
the favorite jieriods for native diversions.'** To gamb- 
ling they are no less passionately addicted in the interior 
than on the coast,'** but even in this univer^il Indian 
vice, their preference for horse-racing, the noblest form 
of gaming, raises them aljove their stick-shuHling breth- 
ren of the Pacific. On the sjieed of his horse the native 
stakes all he owns, and is discouraged only when his 
animal is lost, and Avith it the opportunity to make up 
past losses in another race. Foot-racing and target- 
shooting, in which men, Avomen and children jAarticipate, 
also aftbrd them indulgence in their gambling propensi- 
ties and at the same time deA’^eloj) their Ixwlies by exer- 
cise, and perfect their skill in the use of their native 
weapon.'** The Colvilles have a game, alkollock, played 


very old and the \ory young alive, becauae, th«*y said, “ these cannot take care 
of theniselvt^s, and we eaiiuot take care of them, and they had betti:r die.” 
Sleveiis, in fnfl. A f. Tiept., IHol, p. 211; SwUvf/, in Pac. H. li. Rvpt., vol. i., 
p. 297; Dotnm'ch*s Dvatrls^ vol. ii., p. 328; Whik'n Oj/a., p. 9G; (Jojt's Adven.^ 
vol. i., pp, 1484). 

1^*2 In the Yakima Valley *we visited every street, alley, hole and (?orner 

of the camp Here was gambling, there scalp-dancing; laughter in one 

place, mourning in another. Crowds were passing to and fro, whooping, yell- 
ing, dancing, drumming, singing. Men, women, and children were huddled 
together; tlags Hying, horses neighing, dogs howling, chaim^d hcjirs, tied 
wolves, grunting and gi-owling, all ])ell-inell among the tents.’ lioss" Fur 
llunlers^ vol. i., p. 28. At Kettle Falls ‘■whilst awaiting the coming salmon, 
the scene is one great revel: hors»?-racing, gambling, love-making, damdug, 
and diversions of all sorts, ocenpy the singuhir as.sembly; for at these an- 
nual gatherings . . .feuds and dislikes are for the time laid by.’ Jjn'd's Nat., 
vol. i., pp. 72-3. 

The principal amusement of the Oknnagans is gambling, ‘ at which 
they are not so (piarrelsome as the Spokuns and other tribes, ’ disjiutes be- 
ing settled by arbitration. (Utx's Advnn., vol. ii., p. 88. A young imiu 
at Kettle Falls committed suicide, having lo.st everything ut gambling. 
Kam's Wand., i)p. 30!)-10. ‘ Les Indieiis de la Colombie out porte les jeux 

de hasard au dernier execs. Aiircs avoir perdu tout ce rpi’ils out, ils se met- 
tent cux-memes sur le tapis, d’abord line main, ensuite I’autre; s’ils les 
perdent, les bras, et ainsi do suite tons les mombres du corps; la tete suit, 
et s’ils la perdent, ils devieiment eschives pour la vie avec leurs femmes et 
leurs enfants.’ JJa Smet, Voy., pp. 49-50. Many Kooteiieais have abandoned 
gambling. J)eSmet, We.st. Miss., p. 300. ‘Whatever the poor Indian can call 
his own, is ruthlessly sacrificed to this Moloch of human weakness.’ Ind. 
Life, p. 42; Irvbufs lionmvUle's Advm., p. 102-3. 

Spokanes; ‘one of their great amusements is horse-racing.* Wilkes* 
Nar., in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. iv., ]>. 487. Kliketats and Yakimas; ‘ the racing 
season is the grand anninil occasion of these tribes. A horse of proved repu- 
tation is u source of wealth or ruin to his owner. On his speed he stakes his 
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with spears. A wooden ring some three inches in diam- 
eter is rolled over a level space between two slight stick 
barriers about forty feet apart ; when the ring strikes the 
barrier the spear is hurled so that the ring will fall over 
its hejvd ; and the number scored by. the throw depends 
on which of six colored Ijcads, attached to the hoop’s 
inner circumference, falls over the si)ear’s head.^®® The 
almost universal Columbian game of guessing which hand 
conhiins a small [xilished bit of Ijone or wood is also a 
favorite here, and indeed the only game of the kind 
mentioned; it is played, to the accom2)animent of songs 
jind drumming, by parties sitting in a circle on mats, the 
shufller’s hands being often wrapjxjd in fur, the better to 
deceive the players.**’ All sire excessively fond of danc- 
ing and singing; but their songs and dances, pnicticed 
on all jKissible occasions, have not l)een, if indeed they 
can be, descrilxjd. They seem merely a succession of 
sf)unds and motions without any fixed system. Found- 
ing on rude drums of hide Jiccornpanies the songs, which 
are sung without Avords, and in which some listeners have 
detecte(l a certain savage melody. Scalp-dances are per- 
formed l)y Avomen hideously painted, Avho execute their 
dial)olical antics in the centre of a circle formed by the 
rest of the tribe Avho furnish music to the dancers.*” 


whole stud, his household goods, clothes, and finally his wives; and a single 
heat doubles his fortune, or sends him forth an impoverished adventurer. 
The interest, however is not confined to the individual directly concerned; 
the tribe share it with him, and a common pile of goods, of motley descrip- 
tion, a])portioned at^cording to tlieir ideas of value, is put up by either party, 
to be divided among the backers of the winner.’ Skeens, in rac. H. J?. liept., 
vol. i., j)p. ‘101, 412. ‘liuuuiiig horses and foot-races by men, women and 
children, and they have games of chance played with sticks or bones;’ do 
not drink to excess. Parker's Explor, Tom\ pp. 237, 40G. Lewis and Clarke's 
Trav, pp. 557 ; Franchhe's y^ar., p. 2G9. 

Kane's Wand., pp. 310-11. 

The principal Okanagan amusement is a game called by the voyageurs 
* jeu do mum,’ like our odd and even. MWees' Xar., in U. S. Ex. Ex., p. 463. 
It sometimes takes a week to decide the game. The loser never repines. 
Jioss* Adven., pp. 308-11; Stuai'Vs Montana, p. 71. 

187 Among the Wahowpums ‘ the spectators formed a circle round the 
dancers, who, with their robes drawn tightly round the shoulders, and di- 
vide»l into parties of five or six men, perform by crossing in a line from one 
side of the circle to the other. All the parties, ijerformers as well as spec- 
tat)rs, slug, and after proceeding in this way for some time, the spectators 
join, and the whole concludes by a promiscuous dance and song.* The 
Walla Wallas ‘were formed into a solid column, round a kind of hollow 
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All are habitual smokers, always inhaling the smoke in- 
stead of pulling it out after the manner of more civilized 
devotees of the weed. To obtain tobacco the native will 
part with almost any other property, but no mention is 
made of any substitute used in this region before the 
white man came. Besides his constant use of the pipe 
as an amusement or habit, the inland native employs it 
regularly to clear his brain for the transaction of im- 
portant business. Without the pipe no war is declared, 
no peace officially ratified ; in all promises and contracts 
it serves as the native pledge of honor; with ceremonial 
whiffs to the cardinal points the wise men oj)en and 
close the deliberations of their councils; a commercial 
smoke clinches a bargain, as it also opens negotiations of 
trade.’*® 

The u.se of the horse has doubtless been a most 
powerful agent in molding inland customs ; and yet the 
' introduction of the horse must have Ix'en of compara- 
tively recent date. Wliat were the customs and chartic- 
ter of these ^jeople, even when America was first discov- 
ered by the Spaniards, must ever be unknown. It is by 
no mefins certain that the jx)s.ses.sion of the horse has ma- 
terially tettered their condition. Indeed, by fiicilitating 
the capture of buffalo, previously taken jxirhaps by strat- 
agem, by introducing a medium with which at least the 
wealthy may ahvays purchase supplies, as well as by ren- 
dering practicable long migrations for food and trade, the 

square, stood on the same place, and merely jumped up at intervals, to keep 
time to the niusic*.’ and Clarke’s Trav., pp. 526, GUI. Nez l*erct^4 

dance round a pole on 'Sundays, and the chiefs exhort during the pauses. 
Irvinfi’s BonnevUle’s yldrea., pp. 101-2, 245. In singing ‘ they use hi, ah, in 
constant repetition,. . . .and instead of several yiarts harmonizing, they only 
take eighths one above another, neA-^er exceeding three.’ ]*ar lav’s Korplor. 
Tour, pp. 242-!i. ‘ The song was a simple expression of a few sounds, no 

intelligible words being uttered. It resembled the words hjodM-ho-ha-ho-ha- 
h/ 2 -ha, commencing in a low tone, and gradually swelling to a full, round, 
and beautifully modulated chorus.’ Toiv}ism(l'3 Nar., p. 106. Chualpay 
scalp-dance. Kane’s Wand., j). 315. llcligious songs. Dunn’s Oregon, pp. 
338-40; Palmer’s Jour., p. 124. 

De Sinet thinks inhaling tobacco smoko may prevent its injurious 
effects. Voy,, p. 207. In all religious ceremonios the pipe of peace is smoked. 
Ross' Adnen., p[». 288-9. Parkt>r’s Explor. Tour, p. 28G; Hines* Voy., p. 184. 
*The medicine-pipe is a sacred pledge of friendship among all the north- 
western tribes.’ Sleoens, in Ind. Aff. Rpl,, 1851, p. 220. 
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horse may have contributed somewhat to their present 
spirit of improvidence. The horses feed in lai^e droves, 
each marked with some sign of ownership, generally by 
clipping the ears, and when required for use are taken by 
the lariat, in the use of which all the natives have some 
skill, though far inferior to the Mexican vaqueros. The 
method of breaking and training horses is a quick and 
an effectual one. It consists of catching and tying the 
animal ; then buffalo-skins and other objects are thrown 
at and ujwn the trembling beast, until all its fear is 
frightened out of it. When willing to be handled, 
horses are treated with great kindness, but when re- 
fractory, the harshest measui’es are adopted. They are 
well trained to the saddle, and }ux;ustomed to be mount- 
ed from either side. They are never shod imd never 
taught to trot. The natives are skillful riders, so fiir as 
the ability to keep their scat at great speed over a rough 
country is concerned, but they never ride gnioefully, and 
rarely if ever perform the wonderful feats of horseman- 
ship so often attributed to the w^estern Indians. A loose 
girth is used under w'hich to insert the knees when rid- 
ing a wild horse. They are hard riders, and horses in 
use always have sore backs and mouths. Women ride 
astride, and (piite as well as the men; children also 
learn to ride al)out as early as to walk.’"® Each nation 
has its siq)erstitions ; by each individual is recognized 
the intlucnce of unseen powers, exercised usually threugh 
the medium of his medicine animal chosen early in life. 
The peculiar customs arising from this belief in the 
supernatimil are not very numerous or complicated, and 
belong rather to the religion of these people treated else- 
whci-e. The Pend d’ Oreille, on approaching manhood, 

189 In moving, the girls and small boys ride three or four on a horse with 
their mothers, while the men drive the herds of horses lhat run loose ahead. 
Lord* a AVi/., vol. i., p}). 71-iJ, 1100. Horses h.‘ft for months without a guard, 
and rarely stray far. They call this ‘caging’ them. De Smet, IVy., pp. 187, 
47, 50. ‘Babies of fifteen months old, packed in a sitting posture, rodo 
along without fear, grasping the reins with their tiny hands.’ Stemis, in Pac. 
}{. li. liept.y vol. xii., jit. ii., p. 130, with ]date; (iibhs, in Par, //. li. Jiept, 
vol. i., pp. 401-5; Palliser's Pept., p. 73; Fartihaids Trav., pp. 81-1; Dorn- 
cnee/i’s Drsert,% vol. ii., p. 04; Jruiwfs Astoria, p. 365; Franchere's Aar., pp. 
26U-71; Cax's Adcen., vol. ii., pp. 110-11. 
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was sent by his father to a high mountain and obliged 
to remain until he dreamed of some animal, bird, or fish, 
thei'eafter to be his medicine, whose claw, tooth, or feather 
was Avorn as a charm. The hoAvling of the medicine- wolf 
and some other beasts forebodes calamity, but by the 
Okanagans the Avhite-Avolf skin is held as an emblem of 
royalty, and its ix)sses.sion protects the horses of the 
tribe fi'om evil-minded AA’olves. A rarn’s horns left in 
the trunk of a tree Avhere they Avere fixed by the mis- 
directed zeal of their OAvner in attsicking a native, Averc 
much venerated by the Flatheads, and gave them poAver 
over all animals so long as they made fi’equent ollerings 
at the foot of tlie tree. The Xez Pertx's Inul a ix.*culiar 
custom of oA'ercoming the mmcish or spirit of fatigue, 
and thereby accpiiring remarkalfic j)OAvers of endurance. 
The ceremony is jAerformed annually irom the sige of 
eighteen to forty, lasts e.a(th time from three to seven 
days, and consists of thrusting AvilloAv sticks doAvn the 
throat into the stomivch, a succession of hot and cold 
baths, and ab.stinence from food. jMcdicine-men mxpiire 
or rencAV their Avonderful |X)Avers by retiring to the 
mountains to confer Avith the Avolf. They are then in- 
vulnerable ; a bullet fired at them flattens on their breast. 
To alloAving their portraits to Ixj taken, or to the o[)era- 
tions of strange apparatus the}' have the same aA'ersion 
that has been noted on the coast.*'’" Steam baths are 
universally u.sed, not for inotiA^es of cleanline!<s, but some- 
times for medical purjKAses, and chieHy in their sujxirsti- 
tious ceremonies of purification. The bath-h(juse is a 
hole dug in the ground from three to eight feet deep, 
and sometimes fifteen feet in diameter, in some kxjality 
where wood and Avater are at hand, often in the river 
bank. It is alst) built uIaovc ground of avIUoav branches 
covered with grass and earth. Only a .small hole is left 

*90 'L’fiigle est lo pjrand oisciin tie metlocine.’ De Srnei, Voy,, pp. 46, 

205; WUIces* Nar,y in U. S. Ex. Ex.^ vol. iv., pp. 494-5; Stevens, in Ind, Aff. 
liept., 1854, p. 212, and in IE‘ SmeVs We.st. Miss,, pp. 286-6; SuvMey, in Pao, 
Ji. ]{. liepl,, vol. i., p. 297; Hale's Elhnag., in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., p. 208-9; 
Tioss' Ear Hunters, vol. i., p. 64, vol. ii., p. 19; Kane's Wand., pp. 267, 280^ 

1 oi u 
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for entrance, and this is closed up after the bather en- 
ters. Stones are heated by a fire in the bath itself, or 
are thrown in after l)cing heated outside. In this oven, 
heated to a suffocating tem]ierature, the naked native 
revels for a long time in the steam and mud, mean- 
while singing, howling, praying, and finally rushes out 
dripping with ix.*rspiration, to plunge into the nearest 
stream.*®* Every lodge is surrounded by a pack of Avorth- 
Icss coyote-looking curs. The.se arcj sometimes made to 
carry small burdens on their biicks when the fribe is 
moving; otherwise no use is made of them, as they are 
never eaten, and, with iwrliaps the exception of a breed 
owned by the Okanagans, are never trained to hunt. I 
give in a note a few mi.scellaneous customs noticed by 
travelers.*** 

These natives of the interior arc a healthy but not a 
very long-lived race. Ophthalmia, of Avhich the sand, 
smoke of the lodges, and reflection of the sun’s rays on* 
the lakes are suggested as the causes, is more or less 
prevalent throughout the territory; scrofulous complaints 
and skin-eruptions are of freqtxent occurrence, e.specially 
in the Sahaptin family. Other disea.ses are compara- 
tively rare, excepting of cour.se epidemic disorders like 

JjPADiH and Clarke's Trav., pp. 343-4; Farkcr's Kvplor. Tour, pp. 241-2; 
Ross* Adren., pp. 311-12. 

Tho Wallii Wulhis rocoive bail news with a howl. The Bpokancs * cache * 
their Kiilinon. They are williii" to change names with anyone they esteem. 

‘ Suicide prevails more among the Indians of the Colnmbiii liiver tlnm in any 
other portion of the continent which I have visited.’ Kane’s Wand., ]>p. 282-3, 
307-10. ‘ Preserve particular order in their movements. The first chief leads 

tho way, the next chiefs follow, then the common men, and after these the 
women and chihlron.’ They arrange themselves in similar order in coining 
forward to receive visitors. Do not usually know their owm age. Parker's 
Explor. Tour, pp. 87, 133-4, 242. Distance is calculated by time; a day’s 
ride is seventy miles on horseback, thirty-five miles on foot. Ross' Adren., 

? . 320. Natives can tell by exaiiiining arrows to wlmt tribe they belong. Ros.s* 
*ur JIunters, vol. ii., p. 107. Kliketats and Yakimas often unwilling to tell 
their name. Gihhs, in Pac. R. R. Rrpt„ vol. i., p. 405. ‘D’apres toutes les 
observatioiia quo j’ai faites, leur journee equivaut k pen pres :i cinquante on 
Hoixante milles anglais lorscpi'ils voyagent seuls, et a quinze ou vingt millcs; 
scnlcment lorsqu’ils levoiit leur camps.’ De ISmet, Voy., p. 205. Among the 
Nez Perces everything was promulgated by criers. ‘ The office of crier is 
generally filled by some old man, who is good for little else. A village has 
generally several.’ Irvinti’s Bomieville's Adven., ]). 280. Habits of worship 
of tho fatheads in the missions. Dunn's Oregon, pp. 315-6. ‘ A pack of prick- 
eared curs, simply tamed prairie wolves, always in attendance.’ Lord's Nat,, 
vol. i., pp. 71-3. 
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small-pox and measles contracted from the whites, which 
have caused gre.at havoc in nearly all the tribes. Hot 
and cold baths are the favorite native remedy for all 
their ills, but other simple specifics, barks, herbs, and 
gums arc cmj)loyed as well. Indeed, so efficacious is 
their treatment, or rather, jxjrhaps, so powerful with 
them is nature in resisting disease, thiit when the lo- 
cality or cau.se of irregularity is manifest, as in the case 
of wounds, fractures, or .snake-bites, remarkable cures 
are a.scril)ed to the.se jieople. Hut here as eksewhere, the 
sickne.s.s Ijeeoming at all .serious or my.sterious, medical 
treatment proper is altogether abandoned, and the pa- 
tient committed to the magic jxjwers of the medicine- 
man. In his iK)wer either to enuse or cure di.sease at 
will implicit confidence is felt, and failure to heal indi- 
cates no lack of skill ; consc(piently the doctor is respon- 
sible for his patient’s recovery, and in case of death is 
liable to, and often d(x;s, answer with his life, so that a 
natural death among the medical fraternity is extremely 
rare. His only chance of e.scape is to j)ersuade relatives 
of the dead tliat his ill succe.ss is attributalde to the evil 
influence of a rival physician, who is the one to die; or 
in some ca.scs a lieavy ran.som soothes the grief of mourn- 
ing friends and avengers. One motive of the Cayuses 
in the mas.sacre of the Whitman family is .supix)sed to 
have been the missionary’s failure to cure the measles in 
the tribe. lie had done his best to relieve the sick, and 
his power to effect in all cases a complete cure was un- 
questioned by the natives. The methods by which the 
medicine-man practices his art are very uniform in all 
the nations. The patient is stretched on his back in the 
centre of a large lodge, and his friends few or mjiny sit 
about him in a circle, esich provided with sticks where- 
with to drum. The sorcerer, often grote.squely painted, 
enters the ring, chants a song, and proceeds to force the 
evil spirit from the sick man by pressing both clenched 
fists with all his might in the pit of his stomach, knesid- 
ing and pounding also other parts of the body, blowing 
occasionally through his own fingers, and sucking blood 
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from the part supposed to lie affected. The spectators 
Ijoimd with their sticks, and all, including doctor, and 
often the patient in spite of himself, keep up a continual 
song or yell. There is, however, some method in this 
madness, and when the routine is completed it is again 
begun, and thus rejieated for several hours each day un- 
til the case is decided. In many nations the doctor 
finally extracts the spirit, in the form of a small bone or 
other object, from tlie patient’s body or mouth by some 
trick of legerdemain, and this once secured, he assures 
the surrounding friends that the tormentor having been 
thus secured, recovery must soon follow 


193 The Nez Percea ‘ arc gonorally healthy, the only disorders whieh we 
have had oecasion to ronuirk Vadiig of scrophnlous kind.’ AVith the Sokulks 
‘a bad soreness of the eyes is a very eoiuiiioii disorder.’ ‘Pad teeth are 
very ^^neral.’ The Cliillu(?kitte(ina\vs’ diseases are sore eyes, decayed teeth, 
and tumors. The Walla Wallas have ulcers and eruptions of the skin, and 
oceasioually rheumatism. The Chopuniiish had ‘scrofula, rheumatism, and 
sore (‘yes, '"and a few have entirely lost the use of their limbs. Aeiris and 
Clarke's Trar.^ pp. H, 3')2, 332, 53 1 , 5 11). The mediein(;-man uses a medicine- 
bag of reliefs in his incantations, rarker's Kfphr. Tour, )>p. 240-1. The Okan- 
agan inedicine-imai are ctilled ilaquillaiujhs, and ‘ are nuui generally past the 
meridian of life; in their habits grave and sedate.* ‘Tliey posst^ss a good 
knowledg(ii of herbs and roots, and their virtues.’ I have often ‘seen him 
throw out whole mouthfuls of blood, and yet not th(> least mark would appear 
on the skin.’ ‘ I once saw an Indian who had been nearly devoured by a giiz- 
zly bear, and had his skull split open in several places, and several pieces of 
bone taken out jUst above the brain, and measuring thret^-fourths of an inch 
in huigth, cured so etlectually by one of these jugglers, that in less than two 
months after he was riding on his horse again at the chase. I have also seen 
them cut oi)en the belly with a knife, extract a large (quantity of fat from the 
inside, sew up the part again, and the patient soon after perfectly recovered.* 
The most freipient diseases are ‘indigestion, fluxes, asthmas, and consump- 
tions.’ Instances of longevity rare. Hoss* Advm., pp. 302-8. A desperate case 
of consumption cunsd by killing a dog each day for thirty-two days, ripping 
it open ami placing the pati(uit’s legs in the warm intestines, administering 
some barks imhanwhile. The Flatheads subject to few diseases; splints used 
for fractures, bleeding with sharp flints for contusions, ice-cold baths for ordi- 
nary rheumatism, and vapor bath with C(dd plunge for chronic rheumatism. 
Cox's Advp.ii., vol. ii., pj). 00-3, vol. i., pp. 248-51. Among the Walla Wallas 
convalescents are direchal to sing some hours each day. The Spokanes re- 
(luiro all garments, etc., about the dejith-bed to be buried with the body, 
hence few comforts for tlm sick. Wilkes' Nar,, in U. S, Kx. Ex., vol. iv., pp. 
426-7, 485. The Flatheads say their w'ounds cure themselves. De iSmet, 
pp. 198-200. 'The Wascos cure rattlesnake bites by salt applied to the wound 
or by whisky taken internally. Kane's Wand., pp. 2G5, ‘273, 317-18. A fe- 
male doctor’s throat cut by the father of a i)atieut she hail failed to cure. 
Hines' Voi/., p. 19:). The office of mcdicine-men among the Sahaptina is 
generally hereditary. Men often die from fear of a medicine-man’s evil 
glance. * llival (loetors work on the fears of patients to get each other killed. 
Murders of doctors somewhat rare among the Nez Perccs. Alvord, in School- 
emft's Arch,, vol. v., pp. 652-3, 655. Small-pox seems to have come among 
the Yakimas and Kliketats before direct intercourse with whites. OWhs, in 
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Grief at the death of a relative is manifested by cut- 
ting the hair and smearing the face with black. The 
women also howl at intervals for a period of weeks or 
even months ; but the men on ordinary occasions rarely 
make open demonstrations of sorrow, though they some- 
times shed tears at the death of a son. Several instances 
of suicide in mourning are recorded; a Walla Walla 
chieftain caused himself to be buried alive in the grave 
with the last of his five sons. The death of a wife or 
daughter is deemed of comparative!}' little conse(pionce. 
In case of a tribjil disaster, as the death of a prominent 
chief, or the killing of a band of warriors by a hostile 
tribe, all indulge in the mo.st Irantic demonstrations, 
tearing the hair, liberating the llesh with Hints, often in- 
flicting serious injury. The sacrifice of human life, gen- 
erally that of a slave, was practiced, but apparently no- 
where as a regular part of the funeral rites. Among the 
Flatheads the bravest of the men and women ceremo- 
nially bewail the loss of a warrior by cutting out pieces 
of their own flesh and casting them with roots and other 
articles into the fire. A long time passes Ijefore a dead 
Iverson’s name is willingly sjKiken in the ti’ibc. Tlie 
corpse is commonly disposed of by wra)}ping in or- 
dinary clothing and burying in the ground without a 
coffin. The northern trilbs sometimes suspended the 
body in a canoe from a tree, while tho.se in the south 
formerly piled their dead in wooden sheds or sepulchres 
above ground. The Okanagans often Ixiund the body 
upright to the trunk of a tree, l^roperty was in all 
cases sacrificed; honses usually, and slaves sometimes, 
killed on the grave. The more valuable articles of wealth 
were deposited with the body; the rest suspended on 
poles over and about the grave or left on the surface of 
the ground ; always previously damaged in such manner 
as not to tempt the sacrilegious thief, for their places of 

Poo. R. R. Repl., vol. i., pp. 405, 408. A Nez Perc^ doctor killed bjr a 
brother of a man who had Hhot himself in mourning for his dead relative; 
the brother in turn killed, and several other lives lost. Ross* Fur Hunters, 
vol. i., p. 239. 
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burial are held mo.st sacred. Mounds of stones sur- 
mounted with crosses indicate in later times the convei'- 
sion of the natives to a foreifoi religion.'”* 

In character and in morals,'”® as well sxs in physique, the 

191 The SokulkH \\Tap the cleail in skins, bury thorn in griives, cover with 
eartli, nnd mark tlio ^jrave l)y little pierkets of wood struck over and about it. 
On the .Columbia below the Snake wtts a shed-tomb sixty by twelve feet, ojien 
at th(i ends, standing east and west. Kecently dead bodies wrapped in leather 
and arranged on boards at the west end. About the centre a promiscuous 
heap of i)artially decayed corpses ; and at eastern end a mat with twenty-one 
skulls arraiiLfod in a circle. Articles of property suspended on the inside 
and skeletons of horses scattered outside. About the Dalles eij^dit vaults of 
boards ei'^ht fc^et s(piare, and six feet hij'h, and all the walls decorated with 
pictures and carvinj^s. The bodies were laid east and west. Lvicls and Clarke's 
Trai\^ pp. 344-5, 351)-r*0, 37'J-80, 557-8. Okanaj^ans observe silence about 
the death-bed, but the moment the person dies the. house is abandomjd, and 
clamorous mourning' is joined in by all the camp for some hours; then dead 
silence while the l)ody is wrapped in a new garment, brought out, and the 
lodj'o torn down. Tlnm alternate mourning and sihmee, and the deceased is 
buried in a sitting posture in a round hole. Widows must mourn two years, 
incessantly fur some months, then only Tiiorning and evening. Jloss' Adnni., 
pp. 321-2. Frantic mourning, cutting the llesh, etc., by Nez Perccs. Itoss' 
Fur Hunt rs, vol. i., pp. 23-1-5, 238-1), vol. ii., 130. Destruction of horses 
and other property by Spokaiies. Cox's Adrni., vol. i., pp. 200-1. A shush- 
■wap widow instigates the murder of a victim as a sacritice to Iier husband. 
The horses of a AValla Walla chief not used after his death. Kane's llV/ad., 
Pl). 178-0, 201 5, 277, 280. Hundreds of Wasco bodies piled in a small 
house on an island, just below the Dalles. A Walla Walla chief caused him- 
self to be buried alive in the grave of his last son. irnns' Koy., i)p. 150, 
184-8. Among the Yakimas and Kliketats the women do the mourning, liv- 
ing apart for a few days, and then bathing. Okanagan bodies strapped to a 
tree. Stone mounds over Sjiokane graves. Clffljs and Sf ‘rms, in J*ac. li. li. 
Tiept., vol. i., pp.405, 413, vol. xii., jd. i., p. 150. Pend d’Oreilles buried old 
and young alive when unable to take care of them. fnd. Aff. Ilvpt., 1854, pp. 
211, 238. ‘High conical stacks of drift-wood’ over Walla Walla graves. 
Townsend's Nar., p. 157. Shu.shwaps often deposit dead in trees. If in the 
ground, always cover grave with stones. Maipie's B. 6'., p. 301. Killing a 
slave by Wascos. Whit 's pp. 200-3. Dances nnd prayers for throe 

days at Ne/ Perce (diief ’s burial. Irviiuj's Bonm vllle's yh/rca., j). 283. Bury- 
ing infant with parents by Flatheads. Be Sinet, lb//., p. 173. Light wooden 
l^alings about Shusliwap graves. Milton and Chmdle's Korthw. Fass.y p. ‘242; 
Alnti'd., ill Sclif>olcra/t's Arrh., vol. v., p. 055; Parker's Exjdor. Tour, p. 104; 
Palmer, in li. V. Papers, pt. iii., p. 85; Gass' Jour., p. 210; Ind.Life, p. 55; 
Tolmi\ in Lord's Nat., vol. ii., pp. 237-8, 200-J. 

Sf»kulks ‘of a mild and jieaceablc disposition,’ respectful to old age. 
Chilluckittetpiaws ‘unusually hospitable and good humoured.’ Chopunnish 
‘the most amiable we have seen. Their character is placid and gentle, rarrly 
moved into passion.’ ‘ They are indeed selfish and avaricious.’ Will pilfer 
small articles. Lewis and Clarke's Trav., pp. 338, 341, 351, 370, 550-8, 5(54. 
The Flatheads ‘so distinguent par la civilite, rhoninHete, et la bonte.* Be 
Smet, Voy., pp. 31-2, 38-40, 47-50, 100-74, 202^. Flatheads ‘the best In- 
dians of the mountains and the plains, — honest, brave, and docile.’ Koote- 
nais ‘men of great docility and artlessness of character.’ Stevens and lloecken, 
in Be Smei's West. Miss., pp. 281, 281, 290, 300. Coeurs d’Alene selfish and 
poor-spirited. Be Smet, Miss, de t'Ore^jon, p. 329. In the Walla Wallas ‘ an 
air of oi)en unsuspecting confidence,’ ‘natural politeness,’ no obtrusive fa- 
miliarity. Flatheads ‘frank and hospitable.’ Except cruelty to captives 
Vol. I. 19 
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inland native is almost unanimously pronounced suj)c- 
rior to the dweller on the coast. ^I’lie excitement of the 
chase, of war, and of athletic sport.s ennobles the mind 
a.s it develops the body ; and although probably not by 
nature less indolent tliaii their western neighbors, yet 
are the.se natives of the interior driven by circumsbine.es 
to habits of industiy, and have much less lei.sure time 
for the cultivation of, the lower forms of vice. As a 
race, and compared with the average American a)x)rigi- 
nes, they are honest, intelligent, and pure in morals. 
Travelers are liable to form their estimate of national 
character from a view, jKn*haps unfair and prejudiced, 
of the actions of a few individuals encountered ; conse- 
quently qualities the best and the worst have been given 
by some to eiich of the nations now under consideration. 
For the liest reputation the Nez Forces, Flatheads and 
Kootenais have always been rivals; their good qualities 
have been prai.sed by all, prit'st, trader and tourist. 
Honest, just, and often charitable; ordinarily cold and 
reserved, but on occasions .social and almost gay; quick- 
tempered and revengeful under what they consider in- 
0 

have ‘fewer failings than any of the tribes I ever met.’ Brave, quiet, and 
amenable to their chiefs. Spokanes *quit.*t, hom^st, inoffensive,’ but rather 
indolent. ‘Thoughtless and improvident.’ Okanagans ‘Indolent rascals;’ 

‘ an honest and (piiet tribe. ’ Sanspe )ils dirty, slothful, dishonest, quarrelsome, 
etc. Coeurs d’Alene ‘uniformly honest;’ ‘more savage than their neigh- 
bours.’ Kootenais honest, brave, jealous, truthful . Kamloops ‘ thieving and 
quarrelling.’ (-ox's Adrn\.^ vol. i., pp. 145, 148, 1112, Ih'.t, ‘2.TJ-40, 344, 

vol. ii., pp. 44, 87-8, 145-(>(). Okanagans active and industrious, re- 

vengeful, generous and brave. lioss* Advni.y pp. 14‘2, ‘2yL'-5, 327-‘J. Skeen 
‘a liardv, brave people.’ Cayuses far more vicious and ungovernable than 
the Walla Wallas. Nez Perces treacherous and villainous. Knur's ll'iroa/., 
pp. ‘2G3, 280, ‘2‘JO, 307 8, 315. Nez rerces ‘a quiet, civil, peoj h', but proud 
and haughty.’ rahner's Jour.f pp. 1‘28, 48, 53, 50, (U, 1*24 -7. ‘Kind to each 
other.’ ‘ Cheerful and often gay, sociable, kind and affectionate, and anxious 
to receive instruction.’ ‘Lying scarcely known.’ rnrhr’s Kxplnr, Toui\ pp. 
97, 105, ‘232, ‘230, 303-4, 311-12, Of the Niiuitemuchs ‘tins habitual vin- 
dictiveness of their character is fostered by th(3 c('aseless ftmds.’ ‘Nearly 
every family has a minor vendetta of its own.’ ‘The races that depend en- 
tirely or chiefly on fishing, are immeasurably inferior to those tribes who, 
with nerves and sinew^s braced by exercise, and minds comi)arjitively en- 
nobled l)y frequent excitement, live constantly amid w'ar and the (dmse.’ 
Anderson, in Hist. Mng., vol. vii., pp. 77-80. Inland tribes of British t’o- 
lumbia less industrious and less provident than the more 8edentni*y const 
Indians. Mayne*s Ji. C., pp. 301, 207. Sahaptins ‘cold, taciturn, high- 
tempered, warlike, fond of hunting.’ Palouse, Yakinias, Kliketats, etc., of 
a ‘less hardy and active temperamiuit ’ than the Nez I’erces. I fate's Ethnny., 
in’ If. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., pp. POO, 210-13. Cayuses ‘ dreaded by their neigh- 
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justice, but readily appeased by kind treatment; cruel 
only to captive enemies, stoical in the endurance of tor- 
ture; devotedly attached to home and family; tliese 
natives probably come as near as it is permitted to flesh- 
and-)jlood sava"e.s to the trjulitional noble red man of 
the fore.st, sometime.s met in romance. It is the pride 
and Ixiast of the Flathead that his tribe has never shed 
the hlood of a white man. Y(!t none, whatever their 
tribe, could altogether resist the temptation to steal 
horses from their neighbors of a dilferent tribe, or in 
former times, to pilfer small articles, wonderful to the 
savage eye, introduced l)y Europeans. Many have Iwen 
nominally converted )jy the zealous lalxirs of the Jesuit 
Fathers, or Frotestant missionaries; and several nations 
seem to have actually imjnwed, in material condition if 
not in clianicter, under their change of faith. As Mr 
Alexander lloss ixunarks, “there is less crime in an In- 
dian camp of five hundred souls than there is in a civ- 
ilized village of but half that number. Let the lawyer 
or moralist jwint out the cause.” 

bors on sioconnt. of thoir conraf»r> and warlike Walla Walla# ‘notori- 

ous as thieves since their tiist intercourse with whites.’ ‘Indolent, super- 
stitious, drunken and debauched. Character of Flatheads, Pend d’Ort illes, 
Uniatillas. M. Jf. /.Vp/.., iHol, pp. ‘207-11, ‘211, ‘218, ‘2*23, ‘282, 1801, pp. 104-5. 
Yakimas and Kliketats ‘much suiJerior to the river Indians.’ Stevens, in Pac, 
It. R. Rvpt., vol. i., pp. 405, 208, 403, 410, vol. xii., ])t. i., p. 139. Wascos ‘ ex- 
ceedinj'ly vicious.’ Hines' VVa/., pp. 159, 109. The Nez Perccs ‘ are, certainly, 
more like a nation of saints than a horde? of savaj'cs.’ Skyuses, Walla Wallas, 
//•rhi /’.s* Honneville's Adven., pp. 101, 287, ‘289-90, 300. Tushej)aws; Trcimi*s 
Astfu'ia, p. 310. Thompson Iliver Indians rather a superior and clever race. 
Vleiorkt (■oltmist, Oct., 1800. ‘ Indians from the llocky mountains to the falls 

of Columbia, are an lionest, ingenuous, and well disposed people,’ but ras- 
cals below the falls. (/(/.s.s’ Jonr., p. 304. Flathead ‘ fierceness and barbarity in 
war could not be exceeded.’ (hjn. Ter., p. 153. Flatheads, Walla 

Wallas and Nez Perccs; (rraif's iristAhfn., pp. 171, 219. Kootenais; Palliser's 
Kr.plot\, pp., 44, 73. Salish, Walla Waillas; TJomenech' s iJeserls, vol. i., p. 
88, vol. ii., p. 04. Walla Widlas, Cayuses, and Nez Perccs; White's Oregon, 
p. 174. Walla Wallas, Koidenais; Lord's Nat., vol. ii., pp. 85, 178. Flat- 
heads, Nez Perccs; Dunn's Oregon, pp. 311, 315, 320-8. Nez Perccs; Catlin's 
N. Am. hid., vol. ii., p. 109; Franchcrc's Nar., p. ‘208. Kayiises, Walla 
Wallis; 'Dmnseud's Nar., p. 150. Sahaptiiis; Wilkes' IRst. 'Oun., p. 100. 
Nez Perccs; Hlaslin(i.s' KmlfranLs' Guide, p. 59. Flatheads; Ind. Life,pp.ix., 
X., 25. At Dalles; Wilkes' Nar., in If. S. Kv. Ex., vol. iv., p. 412. Shush- 
waps; Grant's Ocean to Ocean, pp. 288-304, 313. At Dalles; Hunt, hi NmveUes 
Annaies des Voi/., 1821, tom. x., p. 82; Stuart, in Id., 1821, tom. xii., p. 43. 
Pendd’Oreilles; Joset, in Id., 1849, tom. cxxiii., pp. 334-40. 
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TRIBAL BOUNDARIES. 

Tho Cohimbiiin Group comprises the tribes inhabiting the territory imme- 
diately south of that of the Hyperboreans, extending from the fifty-fifth to 
the forty-third parallel of north latitude. 

In the Haidah Family, I imdnde nil the coast and island nations of 
British Columbia, from 55 ' to 5‘2 , and extending inland about one hundred 
miles to the borders of the Chilcoten Plain, the IlnUlah nation ])roper hav- 
ing their home on the Queen Charlotte Islands. ‘ The Haidah tribes of tho 
Northern Family inhal)it Queen Charlotte’s Island.' ‘ The Massettes, Skitte- 
gas, Cumshawas, and other (Haidah) trilies inhabiting the eastern shores of 
Queen Charlotte’s Island.’ Scouln\ in Load. Gcoif. Sor. Jour., vol. xi., p. 219. 
‘The 2 )rincipal tribes uijon it (Q. Char. Isl.) are the Sketigets, Massets, and 
Comshewars.* Dunn's ()re<jon, ji. 292. ‘Tribal names of tho ])rineipal tribes 
inhabiting the islands: — Khie, Skiddan, Ninstence or Cape St. James, 

Skidagate, Skidagatees, Gold-Harbour, Cumshewas, and four otht>rs 

Hydah is the generic mime for the whole.’ Pook'sQ. Char. Isl., j). 909. ‘ Tho 
Cumshewar, Massit, Skittagects, Keesarn, and Kigarnee, are mentioned 
as living on the islaind.’ TAuIeirAtj, Ah. J/imj., p. 157. The following bands, 
viz.: Lulanna, (or Sulanna), Nightan, Massetta, (orMosette), Nt'coon, Ase- 
guang, (or Asequang), Skittdegates, Cumshawas, Skeedans, Queeah, Cloo, 
Kishawin, Kowwelth, (or Kawwelth), and Too, compose the Queen Char- 
lotte Island Indians, ‘ beginning at N. island, north end, ami passing round by 
the eastward. ’ Schoolcra fVs Arch., vol. v., p. 489; and Kane's Wawl., end of vol. 

‘ The Hydah nation which is divided into numerous tribes inhabiting tho 
island and the mainland opposite.’ Heed's Nar. ‘ Queen C’harlottti’s Island 
and Prince of Wales Archijielago arc the country of the Haidahs; includ- 

ing the Kygany, Mass(}tt, Skittegetts, Hunega, Cumshewas, and other septs.’ 
Anderson, in Hist. Ma'j., vol. vii., ji. 74. ‘Les Indiens Koumehaouas, Hali- 
das, Massettes, et Skidegats, de Pile de laReim; Charlotte.’ Mnfras, Kxplor., 
tom. ii., p. 397. My Haidah Family is called by Warre and Vavaseur Qua- 
cott, who with tho Newette and twenty-seven other tribes live, ‘ from Lat. 
64' to Lat. 50', including Queen Charlotte’s Island; North end of Vancouver’s 
Island, Millbank Sound and Island, and tho Main shore.’ Martin's Hudson's 
Bay, p. HO. 

The Massets and thirteen other tribes besides the Quacott tribes occui)y 
Queen C harlotto Islands. Warre and Vavaseur, in Martin's Had. Bay, p. 80. 

'I’he Ninstence tribe inhabits ‘ the southernmost i>ortions of Moresby Isl- 
and.’ Poole's (1. Char. Isl., i)p. 122, 314-15. 

The Crosswer Indians live on Skiddegato Channel. Downie, in B. Col, 
Papers, vol. hi., p. 72. 

The Kaifjanies inhabit the southern part of the Prince of Wales Archipela- 
go, and the northern jiart of Queen (Hiarlotte Island. The Kygargeys or 
Kygarncys are divided by Schoolcraft and Kane into the Youahiioo, Clictass 
(or Clictors), Quiahanles, Hoiiaguan, (or Wonagan), Shouugan, (or Show- 
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gan), Cbatcheenie, (or Chalchuni). Archives, vol. v., p. 489; Wamlcrimjs, 
end of vol. The Kygani ‘ have their head-quarters on Queen Charlotte’s 
Archipelago, hut there are a few villages on the extreme southern part of 
Prince of Wales Archii)elago.’ JMVs Alaska, p. 411. A colony of the Hy- 
dahs ‘ have settled at the southern extremity of Prince of Wales’s Archipela- 
go, and in the Northern Island.’ Scoulcr, in Lond. Georf. ,Soc. Jour., vol. xi., 
p. 219. ‘ Die Kaigani (Kigarnies, Kigarnce, Kyganies der Englander) hewoh- 

nen den siidlichen Theil der Inselii (Archipels) des Prinzen von Wales.’ 
liadloff, Sj)rache der Knvjamn, in Mclamjes Russes, tom. iii., livrais. v., p. 509. 
‘ The Kegarnie tribe, also in the Russian territory, live on an immense island, 
called North Island.* .Dunnes Orei/oa, p. 287. The Hydahs of the south- 
eastern Alexander Archipelago include ‘the Kassaaus, tho Chatcheenees, 
and the Kaiganees.* JiendeVs Alex. Arch., p. 28. ‘Called Kaiganies and 
Kliavakans; the former being near Kaigan Harbor, and the latter near the 
Gulf of Kliavakan scattered along the shore from Cordova to Tonvel’s Ray.’ 
lUdlec.k and Scott, in Ind. A^f'. Rept., 1809, p. 502-4. ‘ A br.'inch of this tribe, 

the Kyganies (Kigarnies) live in the southern i)art of the Archiijel of the 
Prince of Wales.’ Ludeirlj, Ah. TAUitj., j). 80. 

‘To the wtist and south of Prince of Wales Island is an off-shoot of the 
Hydah,’ Indians, called Anega or Hennegas. Mahony, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1809, 
p. 575. 

The Chimsyans inhabit the coast and islands about Fort Simpson. Ten 
tribes of Chyiiisyans at * Chatham Sound, Portland Canal, Port Essiugton, 
and the neighbouring Islands.* M'arre and Vacasew, in Martin's Jludson's 
Ray, p. 80. ‘The Chimsians or Fort Sim i)son Indians.’ Tohnie, in Lord's 
Nat., vol. ii., p. 231. ‘Indians inhabiting the coast and river mouth known 
by the name of Chyniseyans.* Jnd. Life, j). 93. The Tsimsheeans live ‘in 
the Fort Simpson section on the main land.’ Poole's Q. Char. JsL, p. 257. 
Chimpsains, ‘ living on Chimpsain Peninsula.’ Scott, in Ind.Afi'. Repl., 1809, 
p. 503. The Chinimcsyans inhabit ‘the coast of the main land from 55° 
30' N., down to 53'’ 30' N.’ Sconler, in Lond. Geoy. Soc. Jour., vol. xi., p. 202; 
Ludeicitf, Ah. Lawj., p. 40. The Chimseeans ‘ occui^y the country from Doug- 
las’ Canal to Nass River.’ Sim 2 )son's Overland Journ., vol. i., p. 200. Di- 
vided into the following bands; Kispachalaidy, Kitlan (or Ketlane) , Kee- 
ches (orKeechis), Keenathtoix, Kitwillcoits, Kitchaclalth, Kelutsah forKet- 
utsah), Kencheii Kieg, Ketundou, Ketwilkeipa, who inhabit ‘Chatham’s 
S(nind, from Portland Canal to Port Essiugton (into which Skeena River 
discharges) both main land and the neighboring islands.’ Schoolcraft's 
Arch., vol. V., p. 487; Kane's Wand., end of vol„ The Chymsyan connection 
‘ extending from Milbaiik Sound to Observatory Inlet, including the Sebas- 
sas, Neecelowes, Nass, and other offsets.* Anderson, in Hist. May., vol. vii. 
p. 74. Mr. Duncan divides the natives speaking the Tsirnshcan language 
into four parts at Fort Simpson, Nass River, Skeena River, and the islands of 
Milbank Sound. Mayne's R. 0., p. 250. 

The Keethratlah live ‘near Fort Simpson.’ Id., p. 279. 

The Nass nation lives on the banks of the Nass River, but the name is often 
applied to all the mainland tribes of what I term the Haidah Family. The 
nation consists of the Kithateen, Kitahon, Ketoonokshelk, Kiuawalax (or 
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Kiuaroalax), located in that order from the month upward. SchoolcrctfVs 
Arch., vol. V., p. 487; Kane's Wand., end of vol. Four tribes, ‘NassBiver 
on the Main land.’ Warre and Vdvcuieur, in Martin's Hudson's Bay, p. 80. 

* On Observatory Inlet, lat. 55 Bryant, in Am. Aiitiq. Soc. Transact, vol. ii., 
p. 302. Adjoin tho Sebassa tribe. ComwaUis' K. Eldorado, p. 107. About 
Fort Simpson. Dunn's Oreyon, p. 279. The Hailtsa, Haeeltzuk, Billechoola, 
and Chimmesyans are Nass tribes. LudevoUj, x\b. Ijunj., p. 130. See Busch- 
mann, Brit, yordamer, pp. 398-400. 

* There is a tribe of about 200 souls now living on n westerly branch of 
the Xaas near Stikeen Biver; they are called “ Lackweips ” and formerly 
lived on Portland Channel.’ Scott, in Ind. Aff. Bept., 18G9, j). 5G3. 

The Skeenas are on the river of the same name, ‘ at tho mouth of tho 
Skeena River.’ Warre and Vavaseur, in Martin's Hudson's Bay, p. 80. They 
are the ‘ Kitsalas, Kitswingalis, Kitsigiichs, Kitspayuchs, llagulgets, Kitsag- 
as, and Kitswinscolds . ’ Scott, in Ind. Aff. Bept., 18G9, 5G3. 

Keechumakarlo (or Keechum.akailo) situated ‘ on the lower part of tho 
Skeena River.’ Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. v., p. 487; Kane's Wand., end of 
vol. 

The Kitswinscolds live ‘ between the Nass and the Skeena.’ Scott, in Ind. 
Aff. Bql., 18G9, p. 5G3. The Kitatels live ‘on the islands in Ogden’s Chan- 
nel, aljout sixty miles below Fort Simpson.’ Jd. 

The Sehassas occupy the shores of Gardner Channel and the opposite 
islands. Inhabit Banks Island. Simpson's Overland Journ., vol. i., p. 2()G. 
The Labassas in live tribes are situated on ‘ Gardner’s Canal, Canal de Prin- 
cipe, Canal de la Reida.’ Waireand Vavaseur, in Marlin's lludson's Bay, p. 80. 
Keekheatla (or Keetheatla), on X^anal de Principe; Kileatuh, at the entrance 
of Gardner Canal; Kittaiiiaat (or Kittamuai), on the north Jirni of Gard- 
ner Canal; Kitlope on tho south arm; Neeslous on Canal de la Rcido 
(Reina). Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. v., p. 487; Kane's Wand., end of vol. ‘In 
the neighbourhood of Seal Harbour dwell the Sebassa tribe.’ Cormcallis' X. 
Eldorado, p. lOG. ‘The Shebasha, a powerful tribe inhabiting the numerous 
islands of Pitt’s Archipelago.’ Bryant, in Am. Antiq. Soc. Transact., vol. ii., 
p. 302. • 

The Mlllhank Sound tribes are tho Onieletoch, Wcitletoch (or Wcetletoch), 
and Kokwaiytoch, on Millbank Sound; Eesteytoch, on Cascade Canal; Kui- 
muchqiiitoch, on Dean Canal; Bellahoola, at entrance of Salmon River of 
Mackenzie; Gnashilla, on River Canal; Nalalsemoch, at Smith Inlet, and 
Weekemoch on Calvert Island. SchooUn'afV s Arch., vol. v., pp. 487-8; Kane's 
Wand., end of vol. ‘The Millbank Indians on Millbank Sound.’ Bryant, in 
Am. Antiq. Soc. Transact., vol. ii., p. 302. 

The Bellacoolas live about the mouth of Salmon River. ‘ ‘ ‘ Bcntick’s Arms ’ ’ 
— inhabited by a tribe of Indians— tho Bellaghchoolas. Their village is near 
Salmon River.’ Dunn's Oregon, p. 267. Tho Billechoolas live on Salmon 
Biver in latitude 53' 30'. Buschmann, Brit. Nm'damer., p. 384. Tho Bella- 
hoolas ‘on the banks of the Salmon river.* Lord's Nat., vol. ii., p. 258. 
‘The Indians at Milbank Sound called Belbcllahs.’ Dunn's Oregon, p. 271. 

* Spread along the margins of tho numerous canals or inlets with which this 
part of the coast abounds.’ Scouler, in Land. Geog. Soc. Jour., vol. xi., p. 224. 
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‘In the neighbourhood of the Fort (McLoughlin) was a village of about five 
hundred Ballabollas.’ Simpson's Overland Jimm., vol. i., 202. 

The Haillzas, Hailtzuks, or Ilneelzuks ‘ dwell to the south of the Bille- 
choola, and inhabit both the mainland and the northern entrance of Van- 
couver’s Island from latitude 53^ 30' N. to 50" 30' N.* Scoider, in Lond. Geoij. 
Soc, Jour.j vol. xi., p. 224. ‘ The Hailtsa commencing in about latitude 51'' N., 
and extending through the ramifications of Fitzhiigh and Milbnnk Sounds.’ 
Anderson, in Jlist. vol. vii., p. 71. ‘An diesem Sunde (Milbank) woh- 

nen die Hailtsa-Tiidianer.’ JJuschntann, Brit. Nordamer., p. 383; Tobnie, in 
Lord's Nat., vol. ii., p. 230. 

The Nootka Family dwells south of the Haidah, occupying the coast of 
British Columbia, from Bentinck Arms to the mouth of the Fraser, and the 
whole of Vancouver Island. By other authors the name has been employed 
to designate a triVic at Nootka Sound, or applied to nearly all the Coast tribes 

of the Columbian Grouj). ‘The native pojuilation of Vancouver Island 

is chiefly composed of the following tribes:— North and East coasts (in order 
in which they stand from North to South) — Quackolls, Newittees, Comuxes, 
Yukletas, Siianaimuchs, Cowitchins, Sanetchs, other smaller tribes; — South 
Coast ( . . from East to West)— Tsomass, Tsclallunis, Sokes, Batcheena, Sen- 

natuch;— West Coast (from South to North)— Nitteenats, Chadukutl, 

Oiatuch, Toquatux, Schissatneh, Ilpatsesatuch, Cojuklesatueh, Uciluxlatuch, 
Chvyoquots, Nootkas, Nosi)ods, Koskeei)io.s, other small tribes.’ Grant, in 
Lond. Geotj. Sov. Jour., vol. xxvii., p. 203. ‘In Barclay Sound: Baeheenett, 
Nittinat, Ohiat, Ouchuchlisit, Opecluset, Shechart, Toquart, Ucletah, Tso- 
mass; — Clayo(pU)t Sound: Clayoquot, Kilsamat, Ahouset, Mannawousut, Ish- 
quat; — Nootka S<iund: Matchclats, Moachet, Neuchallct, Ehateset.’ Mnyi^e's 
B. C., p. 251. ‘About Queen Charlotte Sound; — Naweetee, Quacolth, Qucc- 
havuaicolt (or Queehaciuacoll), Marmalillucalla, Clowetsiis (or Clawetsus), 
Murtilpar (or Martilpar), Nimkish, Wewarkka, Wewarkkum, Clallueis (or 
Clalluiis), Cumquekis, Laekcpielibla, Clehuse (or Clehure), Soiitinu (or 
Soiileiiu), Qui(!ksutiuut (or Quicksulinut), Aquamish, Clelikitte, Nurkock- 
tau, Qnainu, Exeiiimuth, (or Cexeninuth), Tenuckttau, Oiclela.’ Schoolcraft's 
Arch., vol. V., p. 488; Kane's Wand.,om\ of vol. On the seabord, south of 
Nitinaht Sound, and on the Nitiiiaht lliver, the Pachcenaht and Nili- 
naht tribes; on Barclay, otherwise Nitinaht Sound, the Ohyaht, Howchu- 
klisaht, Opechisalit, Seshaht, Youclulaht, and Toquaht tribes; on Klahoh- 
([uaht Sound, the Klaliohquaht, Killsmaht, Ahousaht and Manohsaht 
tribes; on Nootkah Sound, the Hishquayaht, Muchlaht, Moouchat (the 
so-called Nootkahs), Ayhuttisnht and Noochahlaht; north of Nootkah 
Sound, the Kyohquaht, (.’haykisaht, and Klahosaht tribes. Sj) 7 'oat's Scenes, 
p. 308. Alphabetical list of languages on Vancouver Island: Ahowzarts, 
Aitizzarts, Aytoharts, Cayuquets, Eshtjuates (or Esquiates), Klahars, Klaiz- 
zarts, Klaooipiates (or Tlaoquatch), Michhiits, Mowatchits, Neuchadlits, Neu- 
witties, Newcheiuass, (Nucliiuuis), Saviniiars, Schoomadits, Suthsetts, Tlao- 
quatch, Wicananish. Buschmann, Biit. N^rdamcr., p. 349. ‘Among thoso 
from the north were the Aitizzarts, Schoomadits, Neuwittics, Savinnars, 
Ahowzarts, Mowatchits, Suthsetts, Neuchadlits, Michlaits, and Cayuquets; 
the most of whom were considered as tributary to Nootka. From the South 
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the Aytcharts, and Esqiiiates also tributary, with the Klaooqnates and the 
Wickaniiinish, a larj;e and powerful tribe, about two hundred miles distant/ 
JewitVs Nar.^ pp. 3(5-7. ‘ Tribes situated between Nanaimo and Fort Rupert, 
on the north of Vancouver Island, and the mainland Indians between 
the same points .... are divided into several tribes, the Naiioose, Comoux, 
Nimpkish, Quawguult, itc., on the Island; and the Squawmisht, Sechelt, 
Clahoose, Ucletah, Mamalilaoulla, &c., on the coast, and among the small 
islands off it.’ Maynv's 7i. p. 243. List of tribes on Vancouver Island: 
‘ Songes, Saiietch, Kawitchiii, IJchnlta, Niinkis, Qnaquiolts, Newcetg, Quack- 
toe, Nootka, Nitinat, Klayquoit, Soke.’ Jumllay's Diredory ^ pp. 391-2. The 
jjroper name of the Vancouver I.sland Tribes is Yucuatl. Lutlewij, Ah. Lany., 
p. 135. The Nootka ’rerritory ‘ extends to the Northward as far as (’ape Saint 
James, in the latitude of 52' 20^ X. . .and to the Southward to the Islands. . . 
of the Wicaiifinish.’ Menrvs* Voy., ji. 228. ‘The Candtehans, Ucaltas, and Co- 
quilths, who are I believe of the same family, occupy the short's of the Gulf 
of Georgia and Johnston’s Straits.’ Anderson, in 7/i.sf. May., vol. vii., j). 74. 
‘ 'rwenty-four tribes speaking the Challam and Gowaitzchim languages, from 
latitude 50 • along the (Naist South to Whitby Island in latitude IS- ; part of 
Vancouver’s Island, and the mouth of Franc’s River.’ Also tui the Strait of 
Juan de Fuoa and Vancouver Islands, the Sanetch, three tril>cs; Hallams, 
eleven tribes; Sinahomish; Skatcat; Cowitchici, seven trib(*s; Soke; Cowit- 
ciher, three tribes. Warreaml Varaseur, in Marlin's Ilwlson's Hay, p. 81; also 
in JlazlltVs H. (!., pp. (>(5 7. Five tribes at Fort Rupert;— (^uakars, Qual- 
quilths, Kumeutes, Wanlish, Lockqualillas. Lord's X<d., vol. i., p. 1(55. 
‘ The Chicklezats and Ahazats, inhabiting districts in close proximity on the 
west coast of Vancouver.’ Bami-Lennard' s Trav., p. 41. ‘North of the dis- 
trict occupied by the Ucletahs come the Ninikish, Manialilaoiila, Matelpy 
and two or three otlitu* smaller tribes. The Mamalilaculas liv(i on the main- 
land.’ Mayne's B. (■., p. 249. The imjmlation of Vancouver Island ‘is di- 
vided into twelve tribes; of thc.se the Kawitchen, Qiuiquidts and Nootka are 
the largest.’ Cormrallis' X. Eldorado, p. 30. ‘Ouakichs, Grande lie do 
Quadra et Van Cun ver. ’ Mofras, Explor., tom. ii., p. 33.^>. 

In naming the following tribes and nations I will Ix^gin at the north and 
follow the west coast of the island southward, then the east coast and main 
land northward to the starting- 2 )oiiit. 

The Udenns inhabit Scott Island. Schoolcraft's Arch,, vol. v., p. 488; 
Kane's Wand., end of vol. 

The Qmnes dw<dl at Cape Scott. Id. 

The Quuctoe are found in the ‘woody part N.W. coast of the island.’ Find- 
lay's IHreclory, p. 391. 

The KosJeiernos and Quatsinos live on ‘the two Sounds Ijcaring those 
names.’ Mayw.'s B. (J., p. 251. Kuskema, and Quatsinu, ‘outside Van- 
couver’s Island south of C. Scott.’ Schoolcraft's Arch,, vol. v., p. 488; Kane's 
Wand., end of vol. 

The Kycucut, ‘ north of Nootka Sound, is the largest tribe of the West 
coast.’ Mayne's B. ji. 251. 

The Aitizzarts are ‘ a i)eoi>le living about thirty or forty miles to the North- 
ward ’ of Nootka Sound. JewitVs Nar., i)p. 03, 77. 
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The Ahts live on the west coast of the island. * The localities inhabited 
by the Aht tribes are, chiefly, the three large Sounds on the west coast of 
Vancouver Island, called Nitinaht (or Barclay) Klahohquaht, and Nootkah.’ 
i^pronVs Scenes^ p. 10. 

The ChicMezaldn and Ahizata inhabit districts in close proximity on the 
west coast of Vancouver. Barrett- Jjmnnrd's Trnr.^ p. 41. 

The Clnyoquots, or Klahohcpiahts, live at Clayofpiot Sound, and the Moo- 
uchats at Nootka Sound. Sprout's Scenes^ px). 22, 25. North of the Wick- 
ininish. JewiWs iVur., p. 7G. 

The Tix/uahU are a x'eojile * whose village is in a dreary, remote part of 
Nitinaht (or Barclay) Sound.’ SprmVs Srenes, x>. 104. 

The Seshats live at Alberni, Barclay Sound. Sprout's Scenes, p. 3. 

The PurJuenas, or ‘ Pachcenetts, which I have included in Barclay Sound, 
also inhabit Port San Juan.’ Muym's li. C., ij. 251. 

Th<< Tktnfiuuich occupy the south-western x^art of Vancouver. ‘ Den Siid- 
westen dor (^uadra-und Vancouver- Insel nehinen die Tlaocxuatch ein, deren 
Sxjracheniit dervoni Niitka-Siinde ven,vandt ist.* Huschmunn, lirit. Nordnmer., 
]). 372. 'riao(xuat(*h, or Tlo<xuatch, on ‘ the south-western coast of Vancouver’s 
Island.’ Lndeirij, Ah. Luny., x^« 1H8. 

The S<dces dwell ‘between Victoria and Barclay Sound.’ 3fayne's B. C., p. 
251. ‘East x^oint of Sail Juan to the Songes tenitory.’ Findla^j's Direvim^y, 
X). 392. 

The Wlchinninish live about two hundred miles south of Nootka. Jewitt's 
Xar., X). 7({. 

The Son; fines are ‘ a tribe collected at and around Victoria.’ yfayne's B. C., 
X). 243. ‘The Songhish tribe, resident near Victoria.’ Muefie's ru/tc. Isl., p. 
43U. Songes, ‘ S.E. x^ai't of the island.’ Findlay's Viredory, x). 391. 

The Saneich dwell ‘ sixty miles N.W. of Mount Douglas.’ Findlay's Direct- 
ory, p. 391. 

The Ctncirhins live ‘in the harbour and valley of Cowitchen, about 40 miles 
north of Victoria.’ Mayne's U. (K, x). 243. ‘Cowichin river, which falls into 
that (Haro) c^anal about 20 miles N. of Cowichin Head, and derives its 
name from the tribe of Indians which inhabits the neighbouring country.’ 
Douiflas, iw Land. (ieoy. Soc. Joa/’., vol. xxiv., p. 210. Kawitchin, ‘country 
N.AV. of Sanetch territory to the entrance of Johnson’s Straits.’ Findlay's 
Directory, xi. 391. ‘North of Fraser’s Rivtu% and on the ox)i'ositi‘ shores of 
Vancouver’s Island.’ Scoidcr, in Lond. Oeiyj. Soc. Jour., vol. xi., x)- 224. 
‘North of Fraser’s liivcr, on the north-west coast.’ Ludewiy, Ah. TMiuj., p. 91. 

The < 'onm.v, Komux, * live on the east coast between the Kowitchan 
and the Quoiiuoulth tribes.’ Sprout's Scenes, p. 311. Conioux, south of John- 
ston Straits. Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. v., p. 488; Kane's Wand., end of vol. 
The Comoux ‘ extend as far as Cape Mudgo.’ Maipie's B. €., p. 243. 

The Kwantlums dwell about the mouth of the Fraser. ‘ At and about the 
entrance of the Fraser River is the Kuantluii triliu: they live in villages which 
extend along the banks of the river as far as Langley.’ Mayne's B. C., pp. 
243, ‘295. 

The Teets live on the lower Frazer River. * From the falls (of the Fraser) 
downward to the seacoust, the banks of the river are inhabited b}" several 
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branches of the Haitlin or Tect tribe.' Anderson, in Ilisl, Mag,, vol. vii., p. 
73. * Extending from Langley to Yale, are the Siness, Ghillwayhook, Pal- 

lults, and Teates . . : . The Siness Indians occupy the Smess River and lake, 
and the Chill way hooks the river and lake of that name.' Mayna's Ji, C., p. 
295. Teate Indians. See Bancroft's Map of Pac, States. 

ThQ Naiiaimos are ‘gathered about the mouth of the Fraser.' Mayne's 
B. C., p. 243.— Chiefly on a river named the Nanaimo, which falls into Wen- 
tuhuysen Inlet. Dowjlas, in Land. Geog. Soc. Jour., vol. xxiv., p. 247. 

The Sfimiicniishts ‘live in Howe Sound.' Moyne's B. C., p. 243. 

The Sechelts live on Jervis Inlet. Moyne's B. 6'., pp. 243-4. 

The Clahoose, or Klahous, ‘live in Desolation Sound.' Moyne's B. C., pi). 
243-4. 

The iVfoioo.se ‘ inhabit the harbour and district of that name, which lies 50 
miles north of Nanaimo.’ Moyne's B. i>. 243. 

The Tocultos, or Tahcultahs, live at Point Mudge on Valdes Island. Lord's 
Ntd., vol. i., ji. 155. 

The Ucletos are found ‘at and beyond Caiie Mudge.' ‘They hold pos- 
session of the country on both sides of Johnstone Straits until met 20 or 
30 miles south of Fort Rupert by the Nimpkish and Mamalilacullas.’ 
Moyne's B. C., p. 244. Yougletats — ‘Uuc partie cainpe sur Pile Vancouver 
elle-meme, le reste habite sur le continent, uu nord de la Riviere Fraser.' 
De Smvi, M\ss. de V Oregon, p. 340. Yougletats, both on Vancouver Island, 
and on the mainland above the Fraser River. Bolduc, in Xouvelles Annates 
des Voy., 1845, tom. cviii., pp. 300-7. 

The Nlmldsh are ‘at the mouth of the Nimpkish river, about 15 miles be- 
low Fort Rupert.’ Moyne's, B. C., p, ‘24‘J; Lord's Xat., vol. i., p. 158. 

The XeeuUas and Qacehanicultas dwell at the entrance of Johnston Straits. 
SchoolcrojT s Arch., vol. v., p. 488; Kane's M'and., end of vol. 

The QuaeJcolls and ‘ two smaller tribes, live at Fort Rupert.’ Moyne's B. C., 
13p. 244, 249. ‘Oil the north-east side of Vancouver’s Island, are to be 
found the Coquilths.’ C'orrocollis' X. Kldorodo, p. 98. Cixpiilths, a numer- 
ous tribe living at the north-east end. Dunn's Oregon, p. 239. The Cogwell 
Indians live around Fort Rupert. Boiret-Lennard's Troi\, p. 68. 

The XewUlees ‘ east of C.ipe Scott meet the Qiuiwguults at Fort Ru- 

pert.’ Moyne's B. C., p. 251. Neweetg, ‘at N.W. entrance of Johnson’s 
Straits.’ Findlay's Directory, p. 391. ‘At the northern extremity of the 
island the Newette tribe.’ CornwoUis' X. Eldorado, p. 98. Newchenmss came 
to Nootka ‘ from a great way to the Northward, and from some distance in- 
land.* Jeicilt's Xor., p. 77. 

The SaulixiulnlneJcs inhabit the interior of the northern end of Vancouver 

Island. Lord's Xat., vol. i., p. 158. ‘At the back of Barclay Sound, 

about two days’ journey int*) the interior, live the only inland tribe 

They are called the Upatse Satuch, and consist only of four families.’ Grant, 
in Lond, Geog. Soc. Jour., vol. xxvii., p. 287. 

The Sound Family includes all the tribes about Puget Sound and Ad- 
miralty Inlet, occupying all of Washington west of the ('ascade Range, ex- 
cept a narrow strip along the north bunk of the Columbia. In locating the 
nations of this family 1 begin with the extreme north-east, follow the eastern 
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shores of the sound southward, the western shores northward, and the coast 
of the Pacific southward to Gray Harbor. List of tribes between 01ymi)ia 
and Nawaukuin Biver. * Staktaxnish, Squaks’numish, Seliehwauiish, Squal- 
liamish, Puyallupamish, S’homainish, Suquaniish, Sinahoinish, Snoqual- 
mook, Sinaabmish, Nooklummi.* Tclmie, in Ind. Aff. Tiept., 1854, p. 251; 

in Pa<\ 11. P. Rept.^ vol. i., p. 434. A Canadian trapper found the 
following tribes betw’een Fort Nisqually and Fraser River; ‘ Sukwames, Su- 
iiahuines, Tshikatstat, Puiale, and Kawi'tshin.’ IIale*s Ethnotj.y in U. S. Ex. 
Ex.y vol. vi., pp. 220-1. Cheenales, west; Cowlitz, south; and Nisqually, 
east of Puget Sound. SchoolcrafVs Arch., vol. hi., p. 200, map. 

The Shimiahmoos occupy the * coast towards Frazer’s river.’ ‘Between 
Lummi Point and Frazer’s River.* Steven.% in Lid. Aff. Rept., 1854, pp. 247, 
250. ‘ Most northern tribe on the American side of the line.’ Gibbs, in Pac. 

R. li. Rept., vol. i., p. 433; SchoolcrafVs Arch., vol. v., p. 491. 

The Lrimmis ‘are divided into three bands a band for each mouth of 
the Liiinmi River.’ Fitzhufjh, in Tnd.Aff. Rept., 1857, p. 327. ‘ On the north- 

ern shore of Bellingham Bay.’ Stevens, in Ind. Aff. Rej)t., 1854, p. 244. ‘ Lum- 
mi river, and peninsula.’ Td., j). 250. ‘ On a river emptying into the north- 
ern [)art of Bellingham bay and on the peninsula.’ Id., p. 247, and in Pac. 
R. R. Rept., vol. i., p. 433. 

The Tioolcsa/cs are ‘ on the south fork of the Lummi River.’ Stevens, in Ind. 
Aff. Rept., 1854, p. 250. Nooksahk, ‘ on the main fork of the river.’ Id., p. ,247. 
Nooksahk, ‘above the Lummi, on the main fork of the river.’ Gibbs, in Pac. 
R. R. Rept., vol. i., p. 433. ‘South fork Lximmi river.’ Id., p. 435. Noot- 
saks ‘ occujiy the ten-itory from the base of Mount Baker down to within five 
miles of the mouth of the Lummi.* Coleman, in l/arpePs JSlatj., vol. xxxix., p. 
799. Neuksacks ‘ jirincipally around the foot of Mount Baker.’ Fitzhugh, in 
Ind. Aff. Rept., 1857, p. 328. The Neukwers and Sinmanas, or Stick Indians 
‘ live on lakes back of Whatcom and Siamana lakes and their tributaries.’ Id., 
p. 329. Three tribes at Bellingham Bay, Neuksack, Samish, and Lummis, 
with some Neukwers and Sianianas who live in the back country. Id., p. 32(5. 
Neuksacks, a tribe inhabiting a country drained by the river of the same 
name .... taking the name Lummi before emptying into the Gulf of Georgia. 
Simmons, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 18G0, p. 188. Nooklummie, ‘ around Bellingham’s 
bay.’ Am. Qnar. Register, vol. iii., p. 389; SchoohrafVs Arch., vol. v., p. 714. 

The Samish live on Samish River and southern part of Bellingham Bay. 
Stevens, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1854, pi>. ‘247, 250. ‘They have several islands 
which they claim ns their inheritance, together with a large scope of the 
main land.’ Fitzhugh, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1857, p. 327. 

The SJx-agits ‘live on the main around the mouth of Skagit river, and owm 
the central parts of Whidby’s island, their principal ground being the neigh- 
borhood of Penn’s cove.’ Stevens, in Pac. R. R. Rejit., vol. i., p. 433, and in 
Ind. Aff. Rept., 1854, p. 240. Whidby’s Island ‘ is in the possession of the Sa- 
chet tribe.’ Thermion's Ogn. and Cal., vol. i., p. 300. The Sachets inhabit Whid- 
by’s Island. Wilkes' Nar., in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. iv., p. 510. Sachets, ‘about 
Possession Sound.’ Nicolay's Ogn. Ter., p. 143. Skudjets, ‘on both sides of 
the Skadjet river, and on the north end of Whidby’s Island.’ SchoolcrafVs 
Arch., vol. V., p. 701; Am. (inar. Register, vol. iii., p. 388. The Skagit, ‘on 
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Skagit liver, and Penn’s cove,’ the N’qnachamish, Smal^hhn, Miskaiwhu, 
Sakumehii, on the branches of the same river. Stevens^ in Ind, Aff. lifpt.y 
1854, p. 250; rue. li. R, Rept., vol. i., p. 435. Sockamukc, ’headwaters of 
Skagit River,’ Nentubvig, ‘north end of Whidby’s Island, and county be- 
tween Skagit’s river and Bellingham’s bay.’ Cowewachin, Noothum, Mie- 
missouks, north to Frazer River. Srhmlrra/Vst Arah.y vol. iv., p. 508. 

The Kikiallis occupy the banks of ‘Kikiallis river and Whitby’s island.’ 
Steoens, in Did. Aff. Rvpt., 1854, pp. ‘240, ‘250. 

The Shei/seJuunbth in the ‘country along the Skeysehamish river and 
the north branch of the Sinahemish.* Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. v., p. 701; Am. 
Qiiar. Register, vol. iii., p. 388. 

The* Snohomhli reside on ‘the southern end of Whidby’s island, and 
the country on and near the mouth of the Sinahomish river.’ Stevens j 
in Pac. R. R. Rept., vol. i., pp. 432, 435. ‘The Sinahemish ‘live on the 
Sinahemish river (falling into Possession Sound).’ Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. v., 
p. 701; Am. l^aar. Rcjister, vol. iii., p. 388. ‘ Sinahouniez (en 1‘2 tribus) de la 

riviere Fraser a la baie de Puget.’ Mofras, Explor., tom. ii., i^. 335. ‘ N’quutl- 
mamish. Sky whamish, Sktahlejum, upper branches, north side, Sinahomish 
river.’ Stevens, in Iml. Aff. Rept., 18.54, pp. ‘245, 2.50. Neewamish, ‘Nee- 
wamish river, bay and vicinity;’ Sahmnmish, ‘on a lake between Neewamish 
and Snohomish river;’ Snohomish, ‘South end of Whitney’s Island, Sno- 
homish river, bay and vicinity;’ Skeawamish, ‘north fork of the Snohomish 
river, called Skeawamish river;’ Skiickstanajumps, ‘ Skuckstanajumps river, 
a branch of Skeawamish river;’ Stillaqiiamish, ‘ Stillaquamish river and vi- 
cinity;’ Kickuallis, ‘mouth of Kickuallis river and vicinity.’ Schoolcraft's 
Arch., vol. iv., 21 . 508. Stoluchwamish, on Stoluchwamish river, also called 
Steilaquamish. Stevens, in Pac. R. R. Rept., vol. i., 432, 435, also in 

Ind. Aff. Rept., 1854, ])p. 24G, 250. Squinamish, Swodamish, Sinaahmish, 
‘north end of Whitby’s island, canoe 2 ^assage, and Sinamish river.’ Jd., 
pp. 247, 250. ‘Southern end of 'Whidby’s island and Sinahomish river.’ 
Stevcm, in Pac. R. R. Rept., vol. i., pj). 432-3. 

The Snoqaabuooks ‘ reside on the south fork, north side of the Sinahomish 
river.’ Stevems, in Pac. R. R. Rept., vol. i., p. 430, and in Ind. Aff. Rept., 18.54, 
2>. 250. Snoqualimich, ‘ Snoqualimich river and the south branch of the 
Sinahomish.’ Harley, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. v., 2>' 701; Am. Quar. Rey- 
ister, vol. iii., ]). 388. 

The JJucamish are ‘living on and claiming the lands on the D’Wamish 
river.’ Paiye, in Jnd. Aff. Rept., 1857, 2^- Dwamish River and Lake, 
White and Green Rivers. Schookraft's Arch., vol. v., p. 491. On D’wamish 
lake etc. . . reside the Samamish and S’Ketehlmish tribes. ‘The D’wamish 
tribe have their home on Lake Fork, D’Wamish river.’ Stevens, in Pac. R. R. 
Rept., vol. i., 2JP- 432, 43G. Dwamish, ‘Lake Fork, Dwamish River;’ Sama- 
inish, S’Ketehlmish, ‘Dwamish Lake;’ Smelkamiah, ‘Head of White River;’ 
SkopeAhmish, ‘Head of Green River;’ Stkainish, ‘main White River.’ Stev- 
ens, in Jnd. Aff. Rept., 1854, p. 250. 

The SkopeAihmish have their home at the ‘head of Green river.’ Stevens, 
in Pac. R. R. Rept., vol. i., p. 43G. The Sekamish band ‘ on the main White 
river;’ the Smulkamish tribe ‘ at the head of White river.’ Ih. 
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The Seattles, a tribe of the Snowhomisli nation, occupied as their i)rincipal 
settlement, ‘ n slight eminence near the head of what is now known as Port 
Madison Bay.’ Overland Monthly, 1870, vol. iv., p. 297. 

The Suqwimish ‘ claim all the land lying on the west side of the Sound, be- 
tween Apple Tree cove on the north, and Gig harbor on the south.’ Pahje, in 
Ind. Aff. liept., 1857, p. 329. Soquamish, ‘country about Port Orchard and 
neighbourhood, and the west side of Widby’s Island.' Harley, in SrhoolerafVs 
Arch., vol. V., p. 700; Am. Quar. liefjister, vol. iii., p. 3S8. ‘Peninsula be- 
tween Hood’s canal and Admiralty inlet.’ Stevens, in Ind. Aff. Bept., 1854, 
p. 250, and in Pac. R. It. Bept., vol. i., p. 435. Snoquamish, ‘ Port Orchard, 
Elliott’s Bay, and their vicinity.* SchnolerafVs Arch., vol. v., p. 598. Shoma- 
mish, ‘on Vashon’s Island.’ Ib. ‘Vashon’s Island.’ Steverui, in Ind. Aff. 
Bept., 1854, p. 250. S’sloinamish, ‘ Vaston’s island.’ Stevens, in Pac. B. B. 
Bept., vol. i., p. 435. ‘The Indians frequenting this jjort (Orchard) call 
themselves the Jeachtac tribe.’ Wilkes* Nar., in U. S. Kx. Ex., vol. iv., p. 510. 

The Piiynlhiparnish live ‘at the mouth of Puyallup river;’ T’quaqiiamish, 

‘ at the heads of Puyallup river.’ Stevens, in Ind. Aff. Bept., 1854, p. 250, and 
in Pac. B. B. Bept., vol. i., p. 435. Squallyumish and Pugallipamish, ‘in 
the country about Nesqually, Pugallipi, and Sinnomish rivers.’ Harley, in 
Schoolanft's Arch., vol. v., p. 701; ..4m. Quar. Begister, vol. iii., p. 388. Pual- 
lipawraish or Pualliss, ‘ on Pualliss river, bay, and vicinity.’ SchoolcrafVs 
Arch., vol. iv., p. 598. Puyyallapamish, ‘Puyallop Biver.’ SchoolcrafVs 
Arch., vol. V., p. 491. 

The Msipuillies, or Skwall, ‘inhabit the shores of Puget’s Sound.’ llale*s 
Ethnog., in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., j). 211. * Nesqiuillis, do la baie de Puget 
a la pointe Martinez.’ Mofras, Ejcplor., tom. ii., p. 335. Nasqually tribes, 
‘Nasqually Biver and Puget’s Sound.’ Warre and Vavascur, in Martinis 
Hudson Bay, p. 81. Squallyamish, ‘at Puget Sound.’ Ludewig, Ab. Lang., 
IJ. 177. The Squalliahmish are composed of six bands, and have their resi- 
dence on Nisqually Biver and vicinity. Stevens, in Pac. B. B. Bept., vol. i., 
p. 435. Squallyamish or Nistpially, Nisqually River and vicinity. School- 
craft’s Arch., vol. iv., i^. 598. Fort Nisqually is frequented by the ‘ Squallies, 
the Glallams, the Paaylaps, the Scatehetts, the Chccaylis,’ and other tribes. 
Simpson’s Overland Journey, vol. i., p. 181. 

The Skilacgomish dwell on ‘ Stalacom Creek;’ Loquamish, ‘ Hood’s Beef.* 
Sclu)olcraft’s Arch., vol. v., p. 491. Stitcheosawmish, ‘ Budd’s inlet and South 
bay,’ in the vicinity of Olympia. Id., vol. iv., p. 598. Steilacoomamish, 
‘Steilacoom creek and vicinity.’ Stevens, in Ind. Aff. Bept., 1854, p. 250, and 
in Pac. B. B. Bept., vol. i., 435, 

The Sawamish have their residence on ‘Totten’s inlet.’ Stevens, in Pax:. 
B. B. Bept., vol. i., p. 435. Sayhayinamish, ‘ Totten inlet. ’ SchoolcrafVs Arch., 
vol. iv., 13. 598. ‘ Srootlemamish, Quackenamish at Case’s inlet.’ Ib. Quak- 

s’uaraish, ‘ Case’s inlet;’ S’Hotlemamish, ‘ Carr’s inlet;’ Sahehwamish, ‘Ham- 
mersly’s inlet;’ Sawamish, ‘Totten’s inlet;’ Squaiaitl, ‘Eld’s inlet;’ Steh- 
chasj'imish, ‘Budd’s inlet;’ Noosehchatl, ‘South bay.’ Stevens, in Ind. Aff. 
Bept., 1854, p. 250. 

The Skokomish live at the upper eiid of Hood Canal. SchoolcrafVs 
Arch., vol. iv., p. 598; Stevens, in Ind. Aff. Bept., 1854, pp. ‘244, 250. Toan- 
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hooch and Shokomish on Hood’s Canal. Schoolcraft's Arch.^ vol. v., p. 
491. Tuanoh and Skokomish ‘reside along the shores of Hood’s Canal.* 
Am, Qmr, Rejister^ vol. iii., p. 388. Toankoocli, ‘western shore of Hood’s 
canal. They are a branch of the Nisqually nation.’ Stevcm, in Ind, Aff, 
Rept.y 1854, p. 244; Gihbs, in Pac, R. R. Rept,, vol. i., p. 431. Tuanooch, 
‘mouth of Hood's Canal.* Schoolcraft's Arch.^ vol. iv., p. 598. ‘The region 
at the head of Puget Sound is inhabited by a tribe called the Toandos.’ 
Withes' Xar., in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. v., p. 140. Homuinish, Hotliiiianiish, 
Squahsinawmish, Sayhaywainish, Stitchassamish, ‘reside in the country 
from the Narrows along the western shore of Puget’s Sound to New Mark- 
et.’ Mitchell and Harley, in ^Im. Qmr. Register, vol. iii., ]). 388. 

The Xoosdalums, or Nusdalums, ‘dwell on Hood’s Channel.’ Ludeicig, 
Ah. Lamj., p. 135. ‘Die Noosdalum, wohnenam Hood’s-Caiial;’ Buschrnann, 
Bril. Xordanier., p. 373. ‘ Noostlalums, consist of eleven tribes or septs liv- 

ing about the entrance of Hood's canal, Dungeness, Port Discover5% and the 
coast to the westward.’ Am. Qmr. Register, vol. iii., p. 388; Schoolcraft'.s 
Arch., vol. v., p. 700. 

The ChimaJeum, or Chinakum, ‘ territory seems to have embraced the 
shore from Port Townsend to Port Ludlow.’ Stevens, in hid. Aff. Repf., 1854, 
pp. 242-244. ‘ On Port Townsend Bay.’ Id., in Pac. R. R. Repl., vol. i., pp. 

431, 435; Schoolcraft's At'ch., vol. iv., p. 598. 

The Clallams, orClalams, are ‘ about Port Discovery.* Xicolay's Oyn.Ter., p. 
143. ‘ Their country stre tches along the whole southern shore of the Straits 

to between Port Discovery and Port Townsend.’ Gihhs, in Pac. R. R. RepL, vol. 
i., p. 429; Stevens, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1854, pp. 242, 244. SoutlnuTi shore of the 
Straits of Fuca cast of the Classets. Hale's Ethnog., in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., p. 
220. At Port Discovery. Wilkes' Xar,, in U, S. Ex. Ex., vol. iv., p. 319. Sklal- 
lum, ‘between Los Angelos and Port Townsend.’ ScJuiolcraft's Arch., vol. iv., 
p. 598. Sklallams, ‘ at Cape Flattery.’ Id., vol. v., p. 491. ‘ Scattered along 

the strait and around the bays and bights of Admiralty Inlet, upon a shore- 
line of more than a hundred miles.’ Scarnmon, in Overland Mordhly, 1871, vol. 
vii., p. 278. ‘ S’Klallams, Chemakum, Toanhooch, Skokomish, and bands of 

the same, taking names from their Ullages, . . . and all residing on the shores 
of the straits of Fuca and Hood’s Canal.’ Wehskr, in hid. Aff'. Rept., 18(J2, 
p. 407. Kahtai, Kaquaith, and Stehllum, at Port Townsend, Port Discov- 
ery, and New Dungeness. Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. v., p. 491; Stevens, in Ind, 
Aff. Repl., 1854, p. 249. Stcntlums at New Dungeness. Id., in Pac. R. R. 
Rept., vol. i., p. 435. 

The Makahs, or Classets, dwell about Cape Flattery. Macaw, ‘ Cape Flat- 
tery to Neah Bay.’ Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iv., p. 598. Pistchin, ‘ Neah Bay 
to Los Angelos Point.’ Ih. ‘Country abo\it Cape Flattery, and the coast 
for some distance to the southward, and eastward to the boundary of the 
Halam or Noostlalum lands.’ Id., vol. v., p. 700; Stevens, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 
1854, pp. 241, 249; I/ale, in Id., 1862, p. 390; Stevens, in Pac. R. It. Rept., 
vol. i., pp. 429, 435. ‘At Neah Bay or Waadda, and its vicinity.’ Simmons, 
in Ind. Aff . Rept., 1858, p. ‘231. Tatouche, a tribe of the Classets. Wilkes' 
Xar., in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. iv., p. 516. Classets ‘reside on the south side 
of the Straits of Fuca.’ IJak's Ethnog., in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., p. 220; 
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MilchU and Harley, in Am. Quar. Register, vol. iii., p. 388. Tatouche or 
Classets, ‘between the Columbia and the atraitof Fuca.* Nirolay's Ogn. Ter., 
p. 113. ‘Chitsct tribe.* Cornwallis* N. Eldorado, p. 97. ‘Classets, on the 
Strait of Fuea.’ Greenhow*s Jfisi. Otpi., p. 30; Stevens* Address, p. 10. Ma- 
kiihs, ‘ inhabiting a wild broken peninsula circum scribed by the river Wy- 
atch, the waters of the Strait and the Pacific.’ Scammon, in Overland Monthly, 
1871, vol. vii., p. 277. Klaizzarts, ‘living nearly three hundred miles to the 
South ’ of Nootka Sound. Je.wltVs Mar., p. 75. The Elkwhahts have a village 
on the strait. SproaVs Scenes, p. 153. 

List of tribes between Columbia River and Cape Flattery on the Coast; 
Calasthocle, Chillates, Chiltz, Clamoctomichs, Killaxthocles, Pailsh, Poto- 
ashs, Quieetsos, Quiiinechart, Quiniiilts. Morse's Hept., p. 371. 

The Quillekiite and Queniult, or Quenaielt, ‘ occupy the sea-coast between 
Ozelt or old (?apo Flattery, on the north, and Quinaielt river on the south.’ 
Simmons, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1800, p. 195. Quinaielt, Quillehute, Queets, and 
Hoh, live on the Quinaielt river and ocean. Smith, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1870, 
p. 21. The Queniult live ‘at Point Grenville.’ Swan's N. TF. Coast, p. 210. 

‘ On the banks of a river of the same name.’ Id., p. 78. The Wilapahs ‘on 
the Wilapah River.’ Id., p. 211. The Copalis ‘on the Co})u1is River, 
eighteen miles north of Gray’s Harbor.* Id., p. 210. Quinaitle, north of 
Gray’s Harbor. Stevens, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1854, 249. Quinaik, ‘ coast from 

Gray’s harl)or northward.’ Stevens, in l*ac. R. R. Rept., vol. i., p. 435. Ehi- 
halis, Quinailee, Grey’s Harbor and north. Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. v., p. 490. 
South of the Classets along the coast come the Quinnechants, Calasthurtes, 
Chillates, Quinults, Pailsk, etc. l^wis and Clarke's Trav., p. 428. The Ka- 
liouches and Konnichtchates, spoken of as dwelling on Destruction Island 
and the neighboring main. Tarakanov, in Nouvelles Annates des Voy., 1823, 
torn. XX., p. 330, et seq. 

The Chelialis, or Chickeeles, * inhabit the country around Gray’s Harbour.’ 
Wilkes* Nar., in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. v., p. 140. On the Chehalis river. 
Xe.smith, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1807, j). 8. Frequent also Shoalwater Bay. 
Stevens, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1854, pp. 240, 249. On the Cowelits. ‘ Among 

the Tsihailish are included the Kwaiantl and Kwenaiwitl who live 

near the coast, thirty or forty miles south of Cape Flattery.’ I[ale*.s 
Ethnog., in (T. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., pp. 211-12. ‘In the vicinity of the 
mouth of the Columbia.’ Catlin*s E. -4?h. Ind., yol. ii., p. 113. ‘ Cheki- 

lis, et Quinayat. Pres du havre de Gray et la riviere Chekilis.* Mofras, Ex~ 
plnr., tom. ii., p. 335; Swan's N. W. Coast, p. 210; Stevens, in Pac. R. R, 
Rept., vol. i., p. 435; Starling, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iv., p. 599. ‘A 
quaranto iriilles au nord, (from the Columbia) le long de la cote, habitent les 
Tcheilichs.’ Stuart, in Nouvelles Anmdes des Voy., 1821, tom. x., j). 90. The 
Whiskkah and Wynooche tribes on the northern branches of the Chihailis. 
Stevens, in Ind. Aff, Rept., 1854, p. 240. Sachals ‘reside about the lake of 
the same name, and along the river Chickeeles.’ WiUces* Nar., in U. S. Ex. 
Ex., vol. V., p. 140. 

The Cowlitz live on the upper Cowlitz River. Occupy the middle of the 
peninsula which lies west of Puget Sound and north of the Columbia. Hale's 
Ethnog., in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., p. 211. On the Cowlitz River. The 
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Taitinapam» have their abode at the base of the mountains on the Cowlitz. 
Sitvetis, in Pac. Ti, li. liept., vol. i., p. 435; and in Ind, Aff. Rept.y 1854, pp. 
240, 240; SchoolcrajVs Arch., vol. iv., p. 599, vol. v., p.490. Cowlitsick, ‘on 
Columbia river, 62 miles from its mouth.* J/om’s Rcpf., p. 368. There are 
three siiitill tribes in the vicinity of the (yowlitz Farm, ‘the Cowlitz, the CRe- 
caylis and the Squally.’ SimpsenCs Overland Jowii., vol. i., p. 179. The Stak- 
tomish live ‘ between Nistpially and Cowlitz and the head waters of Chehaylis 
river.’ Am. Quar. lictjister, vol. iii., p. 389; Harley, in SchoolcrafVs Arch., vol. 

v. , p. 701. 

Thk Chinook. Family includes, according to my division, all the tribes 
of Oregon west of the Cascade Range, together with those on the north bunk 
of the Columbia river. The name has usually been applied only to the tribes 
of the Columbia Valley up to the Dalles, and belonged originally to a small 
tribe on the north bank near the mouth. ‘ The nation, or rather family, to 
which the generic name of Chinof)k has attached, formerly inhabited both 
banks of the Columbia River, from its mouth to the Grand Dalles, a distance 
of about a hundred and seventy miles.’ ‘ On the north side of the river, first 
the Chinooks proper (Tchi-nuk), whose territory extended from Cape Disap- 
pointment up the Columbia to the neighborhood of Gray’s Hay (not Gray’s 
Harbor, which is on the Pacific), and back to the northern vicinity of Shoal- 
water Bay, where they interlocked with the Cliilialisof the coast.’ (Jibbs* Phi- 
nook Vocal)., i^p. iii., iv. The name AVatlalas ov Upper Chinooks ‘ properly be- 
longs to the Indians at the Cascadf*s,’ but is applied to all ‘ from the Multno- 
ma Island to the Falls of the Columbia.’ Hale's Kthnoy., in U. S. Kx. Ex., vol. 

vi. , pp. 214-5. ‘ The principal tribes or bands were the Wakaikam (known as 

the Wahkyekum), the Katlaniat (Cathlamet), the Tshinuk (Clhinook), jiiid the 
Tlatsap (Clatsop).’ fb, ‘ The natives, who dwell jxbout tluj lower parts of tho 
Columbia, may be divided into four tribes — the Clotsops, who reside around 
Point Adams, on the south side;, . .the Chinooks; Waakiaeums; and the Cath- 
lamets; who live on the north si<l(* of the river, and Jiround Baker's Bay and 
other inlets.’ Dunn's Orejon, p. 114. The tribes may be classed: ‘ Chinooks, 
Clatsops, Cathlamux, Wakicums, Wacalamus, Cattleputles, Chitscaiiias, Kil- 
limux, Moltnomas, Chickelis.’ lUtss' Adven., jx. 87. Tribes on north bank of 
the Coliimlaa from mouth; Chilts, Chiniiook, Cathlamah, Wahkiakurne, Skil- 
lute, Quathlapotle. Lewis and Clarke's Map. ‘ All the natives inhabiting tho 
southern shore of the Straits (of Fuca), and the deeply indented territory as 
far as and including the tide-waters of the Columbia, may be comprehended 
under the general term of Chinooks.’ Vickeriny's Races, in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. 
ix., p. 25. ‘ The Chenook nation resides along upon the Columbia river, from 

the Cascades to its confluence with the ocean.* Parker's Explor. Tour, p. 261. 
‘Inhabiting the lower parts of the Columbia.’ Gatlin's N. Am. Ind., vol. ii., 
p. 110. ‘ Hauts-Tchinouks, pres des cascades du Rio Colombia. Tchi- 

nouks d’en bas, des Cascades jusqu’a la mer, Bas-Tchinouks. * Mofras, Ex- 
plor., tom. ii., pp. 335, 350-1. ‘ On the right bank of the Columbia.’ Lude- 

wuj, Ab. Lany., p. 40. The Cheenooks and Kelussuyas, 4 tribes, live at 
‘ Pillar Rock, Oak Point, the Dallas, the Cascades, Cheate River, Takama 
River, on the Columbia.’ ‘Cheenooks, Clatsops and several tribes near the 
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entrance of the Golambia River.’ Warre and Vavaseur^ in Martin's Hud, B., 
p. 81. Upper and Lower Chinooks on the Columbia River, Lower Chinooks 
at Shoalwater Bay. Schoolcra/Vs Arch., vol. v., p. 490. Chinooks, ‘ north of 
the Columbia.’ Id., p. 492. ‘Upper Chinooks, five bands, Columbia River, 
above the Cowlitz. Lower Chinooks, Columbia River below the Cowlitz, 
and four other bauds on Shoalwater Bay.’ Skvtm, in Id., p. 703. ‘Mouth 
of Columbia river, north aide, including some 50 miles interior.’ Emmons, 
in Id., vol. iii., p. 201. The Chinnooks ‘reside chiefly along the banks of a 
river, to which we gave the same name; and which, running parallel to the 

sea coast empties itself into Haley’s Bay.’ Lewis and Clarke's Trav., p. 

425, and map; Irviwfs ^{storia, p. 335. ‘To the south of the mouth of the 
Columbia.’ Domencch's Desei-ts, vol. ii., p. 15. ‘ Chenooks on the Columbia.* 

Swan's N. JV. Coast, p. 210. North side of the Columbia. Morse's lieport, 
p. 308; Greenhow's Hist. Oyn., p. ‘286. Tshinuk south of the (’olumbia at 
mouth. Watlala on both sides of the river from the Willamette to Dalles. 
They properly belong to the Indians at the Cascades. Hale's Ethnotj., in U. S. 
Ex. Ex., vol. vi., pp. 2J4-5, and map,'p. 197. Banks of the Columbia from 
Dalles to the mouth. Farnham's Trav., j). 85. The Upper Chinooks were 
the Shalala and Eclieloots of Lewis and Clarke. Gibbs, in Pac. li. It. Itept., 
vol. i., p. 417. In the vicinity of the mouth of the Columbia, there are, be- 
sides the (3iiiiooks, the Kliekatacks, Cheohaylas, Naas, and many other 
tribes. Catlin's H. Am. Ind., vol. ii., i). 113. 

‘ The Flathead Indians are met with on the banks of the Columbia River, 
from its mouth eastward to the Cascades, a distance of about 150 miles; they 
extend up the Walhamette River’s mouth about thirty or forty miles, and 
through the district between the Walhamette and Fort Astoria.’ Kane's 
Wand., p. 173. ‘ The Flathead.s are a very numerous people, inhabiting the 

shores of the Columbia River, and a vast tract of country lying to the south 
of it.’ Catlin's K. Am. Ind., vol. ii., p. 108. ‘The Cathlascon tribes, which 
inhabit the Columbia River.’ Scouler, in Land. Geog. Soc. Jour., vol. xi., p. 
225. Cuthlascos on the Columbia River, S. side 220 miles from its mouth. 
Morse's Pvpt., p. 368. 

Shoalwater Bay Indians: Whilapah on Whilapah river; Necomanchee, or 
Nickomin, on Nickomin river, floudng into the east side of the bay; Quelap- 
tonlilt, at the mouth of Whilapah river; Wharhoots, at the present site of 
Bruceport; Querqueltin, at the mouth of a creek; Palux, on Copalux or 
Palux river; Marhoo, Nasal, on the Peninsula. Swan's N. W. Coast, p. 211. 
‘Karweewee, or Artsmilsh, the name of the Shoalwater Bay tribes.’ Id., p. 
210. Along the coast north of the Columbia are the Chinnooks, Killax- 
thoclde, Chilts, Clamoitomisli, Potoashees, etc. Lewis and Clarke's Trav., p. 
428. Quillequeoquas at Shoalwater Bay. Map in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii., 
p 200. Kwalhioqua, north of the Columbia near the mouth. Hale's Ethnog. 
in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., p. 204, and map, p. 197. Klatskaiiai, ‘on the 
upper waters of the Nehalem, a stream running into the Pacific, on those of 
Young’s River, and one bearing their own name, which enters the Columbia 
at Oak Point.’ Gihbs' Chinook Vocab., p. iv. Willopahs, ‘on the Willopah 
River, and the head of the Chihalis.’ Ih. 

The Chilts inhabit the * coast to the northward of Cape Disappointment. 

Vol. I. 20 
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Cox*s Adven,, vol. i., 302. * North of the mouth of the Columbia and Ghealis 

rivers/ Parker's Explor. Tour^ p. 261, and map. * On the sea-coast near 
Point Lewis.* Lewis and Clarke's Trav , p. 401. 

Miscellaneous bands on the Columbia; Aleis, on the north side of the 
Columbia. Gass' Jour., p. 285. Cathlacumups *on the main shore S.W.'of 
Wappatoo IsL’ Moi'se's liept.^ p. 371. Cathlakamnps, ‘at the mouth of the 
Wallaumut.’ /d., p. 3C8. Cathlanamenamcns, *Ou the island in the mouth 
of the Wall.aumut.’ Id., p. 368. Cathlanaquiahs, ‘On the S.W. side of 
Wappatoo Isl.’ Id., p. 371. Cathlapootle, eighty miles from mouth of the 
Columbia opposite the mouth of the Willamette. Id., p. 368. Cathlathlas, 
‘at the rapids, S. side.’ Id., p. 368. Clahclellali, ‘below the raiuds.’ Morse's 
liept., p. 370. Clannarminnamuns, ‘S.W. side of Wappatoo Isl.’ Id., p. 371. 
Clanimatas, ‘S.W. side of Wappatoo Isl.* Ib. Glockstar, ‘S.E. side of 
Wappattoo Isl.’ Ib. Cooniacs, ‘of Oak Point (Kahnyak or Knkhnyak, the 
Kreluits of Franchcre and Skilloots of Lewis and Clarke).* Gibbs' Chinook 
Vocab., p. iv. Hellwits, ‘ S. side 39 miles from mouth.* Morse's liept., p. 368. 
Katlagakya, ‘ from the Cascades to Vancouver.* Framboise, in Lond. Geotj. Soc. 
Jour., vol. xi., p. 255. Katlaminimim, on Multnomah Island. Ib. Katla- 
portl, river of same name, and right bank of Columbia for five miles above 
its mouth. Ib. Ketlakaniaks, at Oak Point, formerly united with Kolnit. 
Ib. Klakalama, between Kathlaportle and Towalitch rivers. Ib. Mamnit, 
‘Multnomah Isl.’ lb. Nechakokc, ‘S. side, near Quicksand river, opposite 
Diamond Isl.’ Morse's liept., p. 370. Neercliokioon, south side above the 
Wallaumut river. Ib. Shalala at the grand rapids down to the Willamet. Ib, 
Quathlapotle, between the Cowlits and Chahwahnahinooks (Cathlapootle ?) 
river. Lewis and Clarke's Map. Scamysty, ‘ at the mouth of the Towalitch 
River.’ Framboise, in Lond. Geofj. Soc. Jour., vol. xi., p. 255. Shoto, W. side 
back of a pond and nearly opposite the entrance of the Willanmt. Morse's 
Kept., p. 370. Skiilutos, ‘ about junction of Cowlitz. * Lewis and Clarke's A/ap. 
Skiloots on the Columbia on each side, from the lower part of the Columbia 
Valley as low as Sturgeon Island, and on both sides of the Coweliskee River. 
Morse's liept., p. 371. Smockshop. Id., p. 370. Trile Kalets, near Fort Van- 
couver. Warre and Vavaseur, in Martin's Ilud. li., p. 81. Wahclellah, ‘below 
all the rapids.* Morse's liept., p. 370. Wakamass, ‘Deer’s Isle to the lower 
branch of the Wallamat.’ Framboise, in Lmd. Geotj. Soc. Jour., vol. xi., p. 255. 
Wyampams, at the narrows. Boss' Adven., pp. 117-19. Tchilouits on the 
Columbia, south bank, below the Cowlitz. Stuart, in Nouvelles Anndles des 
Voy., 1821, tom. x., p. 112. Cathlakahcckits and Cathlathlalas in vicinity 
of the Cascades. Id., tom. xii., 1821, p. 23. 

The Clatsops live on Point Adams. Hines' Voy., 88. ‘ South side of the 

(Columbia) river at its mouth.* Greenhow's Hist. Ogn., pp. 30, 286. ‘ Southern 
shore of the bay at the mouth of the Columbia, and along the seacoast on 
both sides of Point Adams.* Morton's Crania, p. 211; Lewis and Clarke's 
Trav., pp. 401, 426, and map. 12 miles from mouth, south side. Morse's 
Kept., p. 368. ‘South side of the river.* Gass' Jour., p. 244. ‘From near 
Tillamook Head to Point Adams and ux) the river to Tongue Point.* Gibbs' 
Chinook Vocab., p. iv. Klakhclhk, ‘ on Clatsop Point, commonly called Clat- 
sops.* Framboise, in Lond, Geog. Soc. Jour., vol. xi., p. 266; Schoolcraft's Arch., 
vol. iii., p. ‘201, vol. v., p. 492. 
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The Wakvalcum^ or * Wakaikiim, live on the right bank of the Columbia; 
on a small stream, called Cadet River.* Franibohse, in Land. Oeog. Soc. Jour,, 
vol. xi., p. 255. 'NVakiakiims (\Vak«iiuknm) ‘towards Oak Point.’ Gibbs* Chi- 
nook Vocab.f p. iv. Wuhkiaciinis, adjoining the Cathlaniahs on the south- 
east and the Skilloots on the north-west, ieicis and darkens Map. Waaki- 
cuins, thirty miles from the mouth of the Columbia, north side. Morsels 
liepl., p. 368. 

The CatJdarnets extend from Tongue Point to Puget’s Island. Gibbs* Chi- 
nook Vocah., p. iv. ‘ Opposite the lower village of the Wahkiacums.’ Irviti^*s 
Astoria, p. 33.i. ‘30 miles from the mouth of Columbia.’ Morse* s liept., p. 

368. ‘ On a river of same name.* Framboise, in LonJ. Geog. Soc. Jour., vol. 

xi., p. 255; Lewis and Clarke* s Map. 

‘Along the coast south of the Columbia river are the Clatsops, Killa- 
mucks, Lucktous, Kahunkle, Lickawis, Youkone, Necketo, Ulseah, Youitts, 
Shiastuckle, Killawats, Cookoose, Shalalahs, Luckasos, Hannakalals. ’ Ijcwis 
and Clarke*s Trav., ijp. 427-8. ‘ Along the coast S. of Columbia river, and 

sxjeak the Killamucks language,* Youicone, Neekeetoos, Ulseahs, Y^ouitts, 
Sheastukles, Killawats, Cookkoooose, Shallalah, Luckkarso, Hannakallal. 
Morse's liept., p. 371. Naelim, ‘on a river on the sea-coast, 30 miles S. of 
Clatsop Point,* and the following tribes jn-ocoeding southward. Nikaas, 
Kowai, Ncselitch,Tacoou, Aleya, Sayoiistla, Kiliwatsal, Kaons, Godamyou (!), 
Stotonia, at the mouth of Coquiu river. Framboise, in Lond, Geog. Soc. Jour., 
vol. xi., pp. 255-6. 

The Killamooks dwell along the const southward from the mouth of the 
Columbia. ‘ Near the mouth of the Columbia.’ Parker* s Explor, Tour, p. 262. 
Callimix, ‘40 miles S. of Columbia.* Morse's Kept., p. 368. Killamucks, 
‘along the S.E. coast for many miles.* Id., p. 371. Tillamooks, ‘along the 
coast from Umiiqua River to the Neachesna, a distance of one hundred and 
twenty miles.* Palmer, in Ind. Aff. liept., 1854, i)j>. 256, 259. Kilamukes, 
‘ south and east of mouth of the Columbia, extending to the coast.’ Emmons, 
in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii., p. 201. Nsietshawus, or Killamuks, ‘on the 
sea-coast south of the Columbia.* Hale's Elhn tg., in IT. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., 
p. 211, and map, p. 197. ‘Between the river Columbia and the Umpqua.* 
Warre and Favaseiir, in Martin's Jfud. B., p. 81. ‘Country about Cape 
Lookout.* Palmer's Jour,, p. 105. ‘On compreiid sous le nom general de 
Killimous, les Indiens du sud du Rio Colombia, tels que les Nahelems, les 
Nikas, les Kaouais, les Alsiins, les Umquas, les Toutounis et les Sastes. Ces 
deux demieres peuplades se sont jusqu’a present montrees hostiles aux car- 
nvanes des blnncs.* Mofras, Explor., tom. ii., pp. 335, 357. Killamucks, next 
to the Clatsops. Lewis and Clarke's Trav., j). 426. ‘Callemeux nation.* Gass' 
Jour., p. 260. Callemax on the coast forty leagues south of the Columbia. 
Stuart, in Eouvelles Anmtlcs des Voy., tom. x., p. 90. 

The Lucktons are found ‘ adjoining the Killamucks, and in a direction S 
8.E.* Lewis and Clarke's Trav., i). 427. 

The Jakon, or Yakones, dwell south of the Killamooks on the coast. Ilah's 
Eihnog., in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., p. 218, and map, p. 197. 

The Tlatskanai are farther inland than the Killamooks. Id., p. 204. 

The Umpquas live ‘ on a river of that name.* Framboise, in Loud. Geog, Soc, 
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Jour., vol. xi., p. 256. *In a valley of the same name. They are divided 
into six tribes; the Sconta, Chulula, Palakahii, Quattaniya, and Chastk.’ 
Parker's Explor. Tour, p. 262. Umbaquus. Id., p. 262. ‘Umpquas (3 tribns) 
snr la riviere do ce nom, et de la riviere anx Vaches.’ Mofms, Explor., tom. 
ii., p. 335. ‘The IJmkwa inhabit the upper part of the river of that name, 
having the Kalapnya on the north, the Lntuanii (Claiuets), on the east, and 
the Sainstkla between them and the sea.’ Hale's Eihuotu, in U, S. Ex. Ex., 
vol. ri., I-). 204, and map, p. 197. Two hundred and twenty-five miles south 
of the Columbia, //iacs* Voy., p. 94. ‘The country of the Umpquas is bound- 
ed east by the Cascade mountains, W’est by the UmjMiua mountains and the 
ocean, north by the Calipooi.*! mountains and south by Grave Creek and 
Rogue River mountains.’ Palmer, in Ind. A^f. Pepi., 1854, p. 255; Emmons, 
in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii., p. 201. vol. v., p. 492. 

The Saiustkla reside ‘ upon a small stream which falls into the sea just 
south of the Umqua River.’ Hale's Ethnotj., in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., p. 221, 
map, p. 197. Siiiselaw', ‘on the banks of the Sinselaw' river. ’ llarcty, in Ind, 
Aff. Pept., 1863, p. 80. Sayousla, ‘near tlie mouth of Sayousla bay.’ Prooks, 
in Id., 1862, p. 299. Saliutla, ‘ at the mouth of the Umbaqua river.’ Parker's 
Explor. Tour, 262. 

The Katlawotsetts include the Siuslaw and Alsea bands on Siuslaw River; 
the Scottsburg, Lower Umpqua, and Kowes Bay l)ands on Umpcpia River. 
Drew, in Ind. Aff. Pept., 1857, p. 359. Kiliwatshat, ‘ at the mouth of the 
Umpqua.’ Hale's FAhnoij., in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., 2^. 221. 

The Alsoas, or Alseyas, live on Alsea Bay. Brooks, in Ind. Aff\ Pept., 
1862, p. 299; Harney, in Id., 1863, 2). 80. Chocreleatan, ‘at the forks of the 
Coquille river.’ Quahtomalis, between Cot 2 uille River and Port Orford. 
Nasornah, ‘near the mouth of the Coquille River.’ Parrish, in Ind. Aff'. Jlept., 
1854, p. 287. 

Willamette Valley Nations: ‘The nations who inhabit this fertile neigh- 
bourhood are very numerous. The Wa 2 > 2 )atoo inlet extends three hund- 
red yards wide, for ten or tw’elvc miles to the south, as far as the hills near 
which it receives the waters of a small creek, w'hose sources are not far from 
those of the Killamuck river. On that creek resides the Clackstar nation, a 
numerous 2 iec)ple of tw'elvo hundred souls, who subsist on fish and W'a2^2^*^l^<^» 
and who trade by means of the Killamuck river, w’ith the nation of that 
name on the sea-coast. Lower down the inlet, towards the Columbia, is the 
tribe called Catlilacuniiip. On the sluico which connects the inlet with the 
Multnomah, are the tribes Cathlanahquiah and Cathlacomatup; and on Wap- 
2 )atoo island, the tribes of Chinnahminamun and Chdinaquah. Immedi- 
ately o 2 )l)o.site, near the Tow'ahnahiooks, are the Quathln 2 )otleS| and higher 
up, on the side of the Columbia, the Shotos. All these tribes, as well as 
the Cathlahaw's, who live somewhat lower on the river, and have an old vil- 
lage on Deer island, may be considered as 2 >ttrts of the great Multnomah 
nation, which has its principal residence on Wap 2 mtoo island, near the mouth 
of the large river to which they give their name. Forty miles above its junc- 
tion with the Columbia, it receives the w'aters of the Clackamos, a river which 
may be traced through a w'oody and fertile country to its sources in Mount 
Jefierson, almost to the foot of which it is navigable for canoes. A nation 
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of the same name resides in eleven villages along its borders : they live chiefly 
on fish and roots, which abound in the Clackamos and along its banks, though 
they sometimes descend to the Columbia to gather wappatoo, where they can- 
not be distinguished by div-ss or manners, or language, from the tribes oi 
Multnomahs. Two days’ journey from the Columbia, or about twenty miles 
beyond the entrance of the Clackamos, are the falls of the Multnomah. At 
this place are the permanent residences of the Cushooks and Chaheowahs, 
two tribes who are attracted to that place by the fish, and by the convenience 
of trading across the mountains and down Killamuck river, wdth the nation 
of Killamucks, from whom th£*y ijrocure train oil. These falls were occa- 
sioned by the passage of a high range of mountains; bej'ond which the 
country stretches into a vast level jiluiii, wholly destitute of timl)er. As far 
ns the Indians, with whom we conversed, had ever penetrated that country, 
it was inhabited by a nation called Calahpoewah, a verj' numerous people, 
whose villages, nearly forty in number, are scattered along each side of the 
Multnomah, which furnish them with their chief subsistence, fish, and the 
roots along its banks. * Xejf is and Clarke's Trav.y pp. 507-8. Calapooyas, Moo- 
lallels, and Clackamas in the Willamette Valley. Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii., 
p. 200, map. Cathlakamaps at the mouth of the Ouallamat; Cathlapoiitles 
opposite; Cathlananiinimins on an island a little higher up; Mathhinobes on 
the upiier part of th«i same island; Cathlapouyeas just above the falls; the 
Cathlacklas on an eastern branch farther uji; and still higher the Chochonis. 
Stuart, in Xouvdles Annales des Coy., 1821, tom. x., pp. 115, 117. 

The Cathlathlas live ‘00 miles from the mouth of the Wallaumut.’ Jl/bm’s 
liept, p. 368. 

The Cloughew'allhah are ‘ a little below the falls.’ Parker's Ejcphr, Tour^ 
p. 177. 

The Katlawewalla live ‘at the falls of the Wallamat.’ Framboise^ in Land. 
Geof/. Soc. Jour., vol. xi., p. 250. 

The Leeshtelosh occui^y the ‘headwaters of the Multnomah.’ Hunter's 
Captivity, p. 73. 

The Multnomahs (or Mathlanobs) dw'ell ‘at upper end of the island in 
the mouth of the Wallaumut.’ Morse's liept., p. 308. 

The Nemalquinner lauds are ‘N.E. side of the Wallaumut river, 3 miles 
above its mouth.’ Morse's Jiept., p. 370. 

The Newaskecs extend eastward of the headwaters of the Multnomah, on 
a large lake. Hunter's Captivity, p. 73. 

The Yamkallies dwell ‘ towards the sources of the Wallamut River.’ Scou- 
ler, in Lond, Oeog. Soc. Jour., vol. xi., p. 225. 

The Calapooyas live in the upper Willamette Valley. Callipooya, ‘ Wil- 
lamette Valley.’ Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. v., p. 492, vol. iii., p. 201. Kala- 
puya, ‘above the falls.* Hale's Ethnatj., in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., p. 217. 
Callawx)ohyeaas, Willamette tribes sixteen in number. Foss' Fur Hunters, 
vol. i., p. 108. Calapooah, seventeen tribes on the Willamette and its branch- 
es. Parker's Explor, Tour, p. 261. Callapi)ohyeaass nation consists of Wa- 
comeapp, Nawmooit, Chillychandize, Shookany, Coupe, Shehces, Long- 
tougnebuif, Lamalle, and Pecyou tribes. Fo.ss' Adven., pp. 230-0. Kalapoo- 
yahs, ‘on the shores of the Oregon.* Morton's Crania, p. 213. ‘Willamat 
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Plains.* Scoider^ in Lond, Geog. Soc. Jmir., vol. xi., p. 225. Kolapuyas, 
‘above the falls of the Columbia.* Lmnenech's Deserts, vol. ii., p. 36. *50 
miles from the mouth of the Wallaumut, W. side.* Morse's Dept, p. 368. 
Vule Puyas, Valley of the Willamette. IFarrc and Vavaseur, in Martin's 
Hud, B„ p. 81. 

The Clackamas are on the *Glackama Eiver.* Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. v., 
p. 492. *Clakcmas et Kaoulis, sur le Ouallamet et la riviere Kaoulis.' 
Mofras, Explor., tom. ii., p. 335. ‘Valley of the Clakamus and the Willa- 
muta Falls.* Warre and Vavaseur, in Martin's llud. B., p. 81. Klackanias, 

* three miles below the falls.* Hines' Voy., p. 144. Clackamis. Palmer's Jour., 
p. 84. Clarkamees. Morse's liept., p. 372. Clackamus. Lewis and Clarke's 
Map. 

The Mollales are found in ‘Willamettee Valley.* Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. 
V., p. 492. * At the mouth of the Wallamet, and the Wapatoo Islands. Tuck- 

er's Oregon, p. 71. * Upon the west side of the Willamette and opposite Ore- 

gon City.* Palmer's Jour., p. 84. 

The Shushwap Family comprises all the inland tribes of British Co- 
lumbia, south of lat. 52^ 30^ 

The Atnahs, Strangers, Niccoutamuch, or Shushwaps proj^er, inhabit the 

Fraser and Thompson valleys. * At Spuzzum a race very different both in 

habits and language is found. These are the Nicoutamuch, or Nicouta- 
iiieens, a branch of a widely-extended tribe. They, with their cognate sei)ts, 
the Atnaks, or Shuswn[)inuch, occupy the Frazer River from Spuzzum to 
the frontier of that part of the country called by the liudsoii Bay Company 
New Caledonia, which is within a few miles of Fort Alexandria.’ Mayne's 
B. C., p. 296. * Shushwaps of the Eocky Mountains inhabit the country in 

the neighbourhood of Jasper House, and as far as Tete Jjxnne Cache on the 
western slope. They are a branch of the groat Shushwap nation who dwell 
near the Shushwap Lake and grand fork of the Thompson River in British 
Columbia.’ Thompson River and Lake Kamloox)s. MilUm and Cheadk's 
Northw. Pass., jxij. 241, 335. * On the Pacific side, but near the Rocky Mount- 
ains, are the Shoushwaps who, inhabiting the upixer jjart of Frazer’s River, 
and the north fork of the Columbia.’ Blakiston, in Pallisvr's Explor., p. 44. 
‘The ShooshaiJs live below the Sinpauclish Indians.’ Parker's Explor. Tour, 
p. 313. ‘ The Shushwaps x)ossess the country bordering on the lower part 

of Frazer’s River, and its branches.* Hale's Ethnog., in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. 
vi., p. 205. The Atnahs or Soushwa^x, ‘live in the country on the Fraser’s 
and Thompson’s Rivers.* ‘ They were termed by Mackenzie the Chin tribe.* 
(See p. 251, note 141 of this vol.) Prichard's liesearches, vol. v., jx. 427 ; Busch- 
mann, Brit. Nordamer., j). 320. Shooshaps, south of the Sinpavelist. De Smet, 
Voy., ijp. 50-1. ‘The Atnah, or Chin Indian country extends about one 
hundred miles,* from Fort Alexander. Cox's Adven., vol. ii., p. 361. Shoo- 
shewaps inhabit the region of the north bend of the Columbia, in 52^ At- 
uahs, in the region of the Fraser and Thompson rivers. Macdonald's Lecture 
on B.C., p. 10; Hector, in Palliser's Explor., p. 27. ‘The Shewhapmuch 

(Atnahs of Mackenzie) occupy the banks of Thompson’s River; and 

along Frazer’s River from the Rajud village, twenty miles below Alexandria, 
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to the confluence of these two streams. Thence to near the falls the tribe 
bears the name of Nicutemuch.' Anderson^ in Hist, J/Of/., vol. vii., p. 76. 

‘ The Stta Llimuh, natives of Anderson Lake, speak a dialect of the She- 
swap language.’ Skowhomish, in the same vicinity. McKay, in B, G, Papers, 
vol. ii., p. 

* The Loquilt Indians have their home in the winter on Lake Anderson, 
and the surrounding district, whence they descend to the coast in Jervis 
Inlet in the summer.’ Mayiie*s B. G,, j). 2*jy. 

The Kamloops dwell about one hundred and fifty miles north-west of 
Okanagan. Cox's Adoen,, vol. ii., p. 156. 

The Glunsus are east of Fraser River, between Yale and latitude 50'^; 
Skowtous, on the fiftieth parallel south of Lake Kamloops and west of Lake 
Okanagan; Sockatcheenum, east of Fraser and north of 51^. Bancroft's Map 
of Pac, States. 

The Kootenais live in the space bounded by the Columbia River, Rocky 
Mountains, and Clarke River. The Kitunaha, Coutanies, or Flatbows, ‘wander 
in the rugged and mountainous tract enclosed between the two northern forks 
of the Columbia. The Flat-bow River and Luke also belong to them.’ Hale's 
Kthnoff., in U. S. Kx. Kx., vol. vi., pi>. 204-5, map, p. ‘297. ‘ Inhabit the country 
extending along the foot of the Rock}’’ mountains, north of the Flatheads, for 
a very considerable distance, and are about ecpially in American and in Rrit- 
ish territory.’ Gibbs, in Pac, It. E. Kept., vol. i., p. 416. Kootoonais, ‘ on Mc- 
Gillivray’s River, the Flat Bow Lake, etc.* Warre and Vavaseur, in Martin's 
Hud. B., p. 82. Kootonais, on * or about the fiftieth parallel at Fort Koo- 
tonie, east of Fort Colville.’ Sim2)s(m*s Overland Joum., vol. i., p. 138. ‘Be- 
tween the Rocky Alountains, the Upper Columbia and its tributary the Kil- 
luspehii or Peiid’oreille, and watered by an intermediate stream called the 
Kootunais River is an angular i)iece of country peopled by a small, isolated 
tribe bearing the same name as the last-mentioned river, on the banks of 
vhich they principally live.’ Mayne's B. C., p. ‘297. The lands of the Cot- 
tonois ‘lie immediately north of those of the Flatheads.’ Irvimfs Bonneville's 
Adven,, p. 70. Kutanae, Kiitani, Kitunaha, Kutneha, Coutanies, Flatbows, 
* near the sources of the Mary River, west of the Rocky IMountains. ’ Ludewig, 
Ah. Lang., p. 98. ‘ Inhabit a section of country to the north of the Ponderas, 

along M’Oillivruy’s river.’ Parker's Kxplor. Tour, p. 312. ‘Koutanies ou 
Arcs-Flata, Pres du fort et du lac de ce nora.* Mofras, Explor., tom. ii., p. 335. 
‘In the Kootanic Valley.’ Lord's Nat., vol. ii., p. 178. Kootonays, south of 
the Shushwaps. Palliser's Explor., p. 44. ‘Great longitudinal valley ’ of the 
Kootanic river. Hector, in Id., p. 27. ‘The Tobacco Plains form the country 
of the Kootaiiies.’ Blakiston, in /i/., p. 73. ‘About the northern branches 
of the Columbia.’ Greenhow's Hist. Ogn., p. 30. Kootanais, ‘angle between 
the Saeliss lands and the eastern heads of the Columbia.’ Anderson, in Hist. 
Mag., vol. vii., p. 79. About the river of the same name, between the Co- 
lumbia and Rocky Mountains. Nicolay's Ogn. Ter., p. 143. A baud called 
Sinatcheggs on the upper Arrow Lake. Boss' Fur Hunters, vol. ii., p. 190. 
The Kootenais were perhaps the Tushepaws of Lewis and Clarke. 

The Tushepaws are ‘ a numerous people of four hundred and fifty tents, 
residing ou the heads of the Missouri and Columbia rivers, and some of 
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them lower down the latter river.’ Lewis wnd Clarke's Trav,, p. 321, and 
map; Bullfinch's 0<;n., p. 134. ‘On a N. fork of Clarke’s River.’ Morse's 
liept., p. 372. Ootlashoots, Micksucksealtou (Fend d’Oreilles?), Hohilpos 
(Platheads?), branches of the Tushepaws. Id., and Lewis and Clarke's Map. 
The Tushepaw nation might as correctly be included in the Salish family or 
omitted altogether. According to Gibbs, in Pac. B. B. Bept., vol., i., p. 417, 
they were the Kooteuais. 

The Okamgans, or Okinakancs, ‘ comprise the bands lying on the river 
of that name, as far north us the foot of the great lake. They are six in 
number, viz: the Tekunratum at the month; Konekonep, on the creek of 
that name; Kliickhaitkwee, at the falls; Kinakanes, near the forks; and Mi- 
laketkuu, on the west fork. With them may be classed the N’Pockle, or Sans 
Puelles, on the Columbia river, though these are also claimed by the Spo- 
kanes. The two bands on the forks are more nearly connected with the 
Schwogeli^i than with the ones first named.’ Stevens, in hid. Aff. Bept., 1854, 
p. 237, and in Pac. Jl. B. Bept., vol. i., p. 412. Oakinackeiis, Priests’ Raiuds, 
northward over 500 miles, and 100 miles in width, to the Shewhaps, branch- 
ing out into 12 tribes, as follows, beginning with the south: ‘Skaraoyuu- 
niachs, Kewauglitcheniiuaughs, Pisscows, Incomecanetook, Tsillanc, Inti- 
^took, Battlelemuleeniauch, or Meatwho, Inspellum, Sinpohellechach, Bin- 
whoyelppetook, Samilkanuigh and Oukinackeu, which is nearly in the centre.’ 
Boss' Advm., pp. 280-00. ‘ On both sides the Okanagan River from its mouth 
up to British Columbia, including the Bennelkameen River.’ Boss, in hid. Aff. 
Bept., 1870, p. 22. ‘ Pros du fort de ce nom.’ Mofras, Explor. tom. ii., p. 335. 

‘ On the Okanagan and Piscour Rivers.’ Warn and Vavaseur, in Maiim's 
Hud. B., p. 82. ‘ Composed of several small bands living along the Okiuo- 

kane river, from its confluence with the Columlua to Luke Okinakune. A 

majority of the tribe live north of the botindary line.’ Pabje, in Ind. Aff. Bept., 
1865, p. 90. ‘ Columbia Valley.’ Schoolcraft’s Arch., vol. iv., p. 490. North- 
east and west of the Bhoopshaps. De Smet, Voy., p. 51. Junction of the Okan- 
agan and Columbia. Parker's Map. ‘ Upper part of Fraser’s River and its 
tributaries.’ Scouler, in Land. Gewj. Soc. Jour., vol. xi., p. 225. Principal 
family called Conconulps about 9 miles up stream of the same name. Boss' 
Advm., i)p. 289-90. The Bimilkanieeu live on S. river, and ‘are a portion 
of the Okanagan tribe.’ Palmer, in B. Col. Papers, vol. iii., j). 85. The Okan- 
agans, called Catsanim by Lewis and Clarke. Gibbs, in Pac. B. B. Bept., vol. 
i., p. 417. Cutsahuim, on the Columbia above the Bokulks, and on the north- 
ern branches of the Tuptul. J/or^e’s Bept., p. 372. 

The Balish Family includes all the inland tribes between 49^ and 47^. 
The Balish, Baalis, Belish, or Flutheads, ‘ inhabit the country about the up- 
per part of the Columbia and its tributary streams, the Flathead, Bpokan, 
and Okanagan Rivers. The name includes several independent tribes or 
bands, of which the most important are the Balish proper, the Kullespelm, 
the Boayalpi, the Tsakaitsitlin, and the Okinakan.’ Hale's Ethnoy., in U. 8. 
Ex. Ex., vol. vi., p. 205. ‘The Baeliss or Shewhapmuch race, whose limits 
may be defined by the Rocky Mountains eastward; on the west the line of 
Frazer’s river from below Alexandria to Kequeloose, near the Falls, in about 
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latitude 49^ 50'; northward by the Carrier offset of the Chippewyans; and 
south by the Sahaptins or Nez Pereas of Oregon/ Anderson, in Ilisi. Mmj., 
vol. vii., p. 73. ‘From Thompson's lliver other septs of this race— the 
Shuswaps, Skowtous, Okanagans, Spokaus, Skoielpoi (of Colville), Pend’o- 
reilles, and Coeurs d’Aleines — occupy the country as far as the Flathead 
Passes of the Bocky Mc^ntains, where the Saelies or Flatheads fonu the 
eastern portion of the race.’ Maym's li. C., pp. 296-7. ‘About the northern 
branches of the Columbia.* Greenhorn' s Hist. Oyn., p. 30; Bomenech's Desetis, 
vol. ii. , p.’55. Tribes mentioned in icujis and Clarke's Trav., and map : Tushe- 
paw (Kootenai), Hopilpo (Flathead), Micksneksealtom (Pend d’Oreilles), 
Wheelpo, (Chualpays), Sarlisto and Sketsomish (Spokanes), Heliighenimmo 
(Sans Polls), according to Gihhs, in Pac. li. li. liepi., vol. i., j). 417. See 
Morse's liepl., p. 372; Domemch's Deserts, vol. ii., p. 55. ‘Between the two 
great branches of the Columbia and the llocky Mountains are only five 
petty tribes: the Kootanais and Selish, or Flatheads, at the foot of the 
mountains, and the Pointed Hearts, Pend d’Oreilles, and Spokanes lower 
down.’ Boss' Fur Hunters, vol. ii., p. 190. ‘Divided into several tribes, the 
most important of which are the Selishes, tlu^ Kullespelms, the Soayalpis, 
the Tsakaitsitlins, and the Okiuakans.’ Domenech's Deseiis, vol. ii., pp. 55-6. 

The FlrUheads, or Salish proper, reside oh the river, valley, and lake of 
the same name. ‘ Inhabit St. Mary’s or the Flathead Valley and the neigh- 
borhood of the lake of the same name.* StevenSt in Pac. li. Ii. liejA., vol. i., 
p. 415, and in Ind. Aff. Pept., 1854, p. 207. ‘ Occupying the valleys between 
the Bitter Root and Rocky mountains. * Thompson, in Ind. Aff. liept., 1854, 
p. 282. ‘South of the Flathead Valley on the Bitter Root.’ Sully, in Id., 
1870, p. 192. St. Mary’s River. Sahoolmift's Arch., vol. v., p. 490. ‘ East 
and south-east (of the Coeurs d’Alene) and extends to the Rocky Mountains.* 
Parker's Explor, Tour, p. 311, and mai). Be Smei, Miss, de I'Oreyon, p. 31. 
Saalis ou faux Tetes-Plates. Sur la riviere de ce nom au pied des Mon- 
tagues Rocheuses. Mofras, Explor., tom. ii., p. 335. ‘ Along the foot of 
the mountains.* Ross' xXdven., p. 213. ‘In New Caledonia, \V. of the Rocky 
Mountains.’ Morse's liept., p. 371. Bitter Root valley. Hutchins, in Ind. 
Aff, liept., 1863, p. 455, 1865, p. 246; Nicolay's Oyn. Ter., p. 153. Hopilpo, 
of Lewis and Clarke. Gibbs, in Pac. Ii. Ii. Hept., vol. i., p. 417. ‘ Ils occupent 
le pays compris entre lo Lewis River et la branche nord-oucst ou la Co- 
lumbia, et borne en arriere par les Mouts-Rocailleux. Stuad, in Nouvelles 
Anmdes des Voy., 1821, tom. xii., p. 43. 

The Pend d'Oreilles occupy the vicinity of the lake of the same name. 
‘ On the Flathead or Clarke River.* Waire and Vavaseur, in Martin's Hud. 11., p, 
82. ‘ At Clark’s Fork.* Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. v., p. 490. Lower Pend d *0- 

reilles, ‘ in the vicinity of the St. Ignatius Mission.* PaUje, in Ind. Aff. Bept., 
1865, p. 98. ‘ The Kalispelms or Pend d’Oreilles of the Lower Lake, inhabit 
the country north of the Coeur d’Aleiies and around the Kalispelm lake.* 
Gibbs, in Pac. li. R. Bept., vol. i., p. 415. Calispels, or Calispellum, ‘on 
Fool’s Prairie at the head of Colville Valley, and on both sides of the Pend 
d’ Oreille River, from its mouth to the Idaho line, but principally at the Camas 
Prairie.* Winans, in Ind. Aff. Bept., 1870, pp. 22, 25, 192. Situated to the 
east of Fort Colville, adjoining the Kootonais on their eastern border. Simp- 
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son’s Overland Joum,, vol. i., p. 146. ' Pend’oreilles ou Eellespem. Au- 
dessous du fort Colville.* Mofras^ Explor., tom. ii., p. 335. Skatkmlschi, or 
Pend d’Oreilles of the upper lake. A tribe who, by the consent of the Se- 
lish, occupy jointly with them the country of the latter. Gibbs, in Pac. R, R. 
Rept., vol. i., p. 415. Kullns-Palus, 'on the Flathead or Clarke River.* 
Warre and Vavaseur, in Martinis Ilud. B., p. 82. Fonderns, 'north of 
Clarke’s river and on a lake which takes its name from the tribe.’ Parker's 
Exphr, Tour, p. 312 and map; De Smet, Voy., p. 32. The Pend’oreilles were 
probably the Micksucksealtom of Lewis and Clarke. Gibbs, in Pac, R. R, 
Rept., vol. i., p. 417. 

Tribes baptized by De Smet: Thlishatkmuche, Stietshoi, Zingomcnes, 
Shaistche, Shuyelpi, Tschilsolomi, Siur Foils, Tinabsoti, Yinkaceous, Yej- 
ak-oun, all of same stock. 

Tribes mentioned by Morse as living in the vicinity of Clarke River: 
Coopspellar, Lahama, Lurtielo, Hihighenimmo, Wheelpo, Skeetsomish. Rept,, 
p. 372. 

The Coenr.^ d'Alene ‘live about the lake which takes its name from them.’ 
Hale's Ethjuog., in U, S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., p. 209. East of the Spokanes, at 
headwaters of the Spokane River. Parker's Explor. Tour, p. 310, and map. 

‘ The Skitswish or Coeur d’Alcncs, live upon the upper part of the Coeur 
d’Alene river, above the Spokanes, and around the lake of the same name.* 
Gibbs, in Pac. R. R. Rept., vol. i., p. 415. Their mission is on the river 
ten miles above the lake and thirty miles from the mountiiins. /S7e?ms, in 
Ind. Aff. Rept., 1854, p. 216. Stictshoi, or Coeur d’Alenes on the river, and 
about the lake. SclmolcrafVs Arch., vol. iii., p. 200, map, vol. v., j). 490. 
Pointed Hearts, ‘ shores of a lake about fifty miles to the eastward of Spo- 
kan House.’ Cox's Adven., vol. ii., p. 150; Nicolay's Ogn. Ter., p. 143; De 
Smet, Miss, de I'Oregon, p. 31. ‘St. Joseph’s river.’ Multan's Rept., p. 49. 

The Colvilles include the tribes about Kettle Falls, and the banks of the 
Columbia up to the Arrow Lakes. ‘ Colville valley and that of the Colum- 
bia river from Kettle Falls to a point thirty miles below.’ Paige, in Tnd. Aff, 
Rept., 1865, p. 98. ‘ The Colvilles, whose tribal name is Swielpree, are lo- 

cated in the Colville Valley, on the Kettle River, and on both sides of the 
Columbia River, from Kettle Fulls down to the mouth of the Spokane.* 
Winans, in Id., 1870, p. 22. Colvilles and Si>okancs, ‘near Fort Colville.* 
Warre and Vavaseur, in Marlin's Hud. B., p. 82. 

The Lakes, ‘ whose tribal name is Senijextee, are located on both sides of 
the Columbia River, from Kettle Falls north to British Columbia.’ Winans, 
in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1870, p. 22. ‘So named from their place of residence, 
which is about the Arrow Lakes.* Parker's Explor. Tour, p. 312. ‘Les sau- 
vages des Lacs resident sur le Lac-aux-fleches.’ De Smet, Voy., p. 50. 

The Chaudieres, or Kettle Falls, reside ‘about Colville.’ Parker's Ex- 
plor. Tour, p. 313. The village of Les Chaudieres ‘ is situated on the north 
side just below the fall.’ Cox's Adven., vol. i., p. 358. Chaudieres ‘live south 
of the Lake Indians.’ De Smet, Voy., p. 50. ‘Fort Colville is the principal 
ground of the Schwoyelpi or Kettle Falls tribe.’ Gibbs, in Pac. R. R, Rept., 
vol. i., p. 413. ‘The tribe in the vicinity (of Fort Colville) is known as the 
Chaudiere, whose territory reaches as far up as the Columbia Lakes.* Simp- 
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son's Overland Joum., vol. i., p. 151. ‘ Gens des Chaudieres. Prfes du lac 
Schouehonap au-dessous des Dalles.* Mofras, Eorplor., tom. ii., p. 335. 
‘Called in their own language, Chnalpays.’ Kane's Wand.^ pp. 308-9. 
‘Galled Quiarlpi (Basket People).* Wilkes' Nar.^ in U, S, Ex. Ex.^ vol. iv., 
p. 47*2. The Chualpays called Wheelpo by Lewis and Clarke, and by 
Morse. Gibbs, in Pac. R. R. Rept., vol. i., p. 417. 

The Spokanes live on the Sj^okane river and plateau, along the banks of 
the Columbia from below Kettle Falls, nearly to the Okanagan. ‘ The Spo- 
kihnish, or Spokanes, lie south of the Schrooyeliu, and chiefly upon or 
near the Spokane river. The name applied by the whites to a number of 
sm^ll bands, is that given by the Cocur d’Alene to the one living at the 
forks. They are also called Sinkoman, by the Kootonies. These bands 
are eight in number: the Sinslihhooish, on the great plain above the cross- 
ings of the Cocur d’Alene river; the Sintootoolish, on the river above the 
forks; the Smahoomenaish (Spokehnish), at the forks, the Skaischilt’nish, 
at the old Chemakanc mission; the Skecheramouso, above them on the 
Colville trail; the Scheeetstish, the Sinix)ilschne, and Sinspeelish, on the 
Columbia river; the last-named band is nearly extinct. The Sinpoilschne 
(N’pochle, or Sans Puelles) have always been included among the Okin- 
akanes, though, as well as the Sinspeelish below them, they are claimed by 
the Spokanes. The three bands on the Columbia all speak a different 
language from the rest.’ Stevens, in Ind. Ajff. Rept., 1854, pp. 220, 236; and 
Gibbs, in Pac. R. R. Rept., vol. i., pp. 414-15. ‘ This tribe claim as their 

territory the country commencing on the large plain at the head of the Slawn- 
tehus— the stream entering the Columbia at Fort Colville; thence down the 
Spokane to the Columbia, down the Columbia half way to Fort Okina- 
kane, and up the Spokane and Coeur d’Alene, to some point between the 
fulls and the lake, on the latter.* Id., p. 414. ‘Inhabit the country on the 
Spokane river, from its mouth to the boundary of Idaho.’ Paiije, in Ind. Aff. 
Rept., 1865, i^. 99. ‘At times on the Si)okane, at times on the Spokane 
plains.’ Malian's' Rept., pp. 18, 49. ‘Principally on the plains.’ Lm'd's Nat., 
vol. ii., p. 157. ‘North-east of the Palooses are the Spokein nation.’ Park- 
er's Explor. Tour, p. 310, and map. ‘Au-dessous du fort Okanagam a I’Est.* 
Mofras, Explor., torn, ii., p. 335. ‘ Au nord-ouest des Palooses se trouve la 

nation des Spokanes.’ De Smet, Vop., p. 31. ‘Have a small village at the 
entrance of their river, but their chief and permanent place of residence 

is about forty miles higher up where the Pointed-heart River joins 

the Spokan from the south-east.* Cox's Adven., vol. ii., p. 147. ‘ The Spo- 

kanes, whose tribal names are Sineequonienach, or Upper, Sintootoo, or 
Middle Spokamish, and Chekasschec, or Lower Spokanes, living on the 
Spokane River, from the Idaho line to its mouth.’ Wimns, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 
1870, p. 23. Spokane, the Sarlilso and Sketsomish of Lewis and Clarke. 
Gibbs, in Pac. R. R. Rept., vol. i., p. 417. 

The Sans Poils (Hairless), or ‘ Sanpoils, which includes the Nespeelum 
Indians, are located on the Columbia, from the mouth of the Spokane do^^-n 
to Grand Coulee ^on the south of the Columbia), and from a point oj^posite 
the mouth of the Spokane down to the mouth of the Okanagan on the north 
side of the Columbia, including the country drained by the Sanpoil, and 
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Nespcelnm Creeks.* Wimins, in Ind, Aff, RepL^ 1870, p. 22. Sinpoilish, 
west of the Columbiu between Priest Bainds iind Okanagan. Schoolcraft^a 
Arch.j vol. iii., p. 200, map. Sinpanelish, west of the Kettle Falls Indians. 
Parker's Eiplor, Tour, p. 313. * Sinipouals. Pres des grands rapides du Rio 
Colombia.’ Mofras^ Explor., tom. ii., p. 335. Sinpavelist, west of the Chau- 
dieres. De Snivt^ Voy.^ p. 50. Sinapoils, ‘occupy a district on the northern 
banks of the Columbia, between the Spokan and Oakinagan rivers.* Cox's 
Adven.f vol. ii., p. 145. Hehighenimmo of Lewis and Clarke. Gibbs, in Pac, 
if. if. Bept., vol. i., p. 417. 

The Pisquouse inhabit the west bank of the Columbia between the Okan- 
agan and Priest Rapids. Piskwaus, or Piscous; ‘name properly belongs 
to the tribe who live on the small river which falls into the Columbia on the 
west side, about forty miles below Fort Okanagan. But it is hero extended 
to all the tribes as far down as Priest’s Rapids.’ The map extends their ter- 
ritory across the Columbia. Hale's Ethwg., in U. S, Ex. Ex., vol. vi., p. 210, 
and map, p. 197. Pisquouse, ‘ immediately north of that of the Yakamas.' 
‘ On the Columbia betvreen the Priest’s and Ross Rapids.’ Sierens, in Jnd. Aff. 
Jt pt., 1854, p. 236; and Gibbs, in Pac. R. R. Rept., vol. i., p. 412. ‘ Piscaous. 

Sur la petite riviere de ce nom a I’Ouest de la Colombie.’ Mofras, Explor,, 
tom. ii., p. 335. 

The Skamoynumacks live on the banks of the Columbia, at Priest 
Rapids, near the mouth of the Umatilla. Thirty miles distant up the river 
are the Kewaughtohenemachs. 'Ross' Advert., pp. 134, 137. 

‘ The Mithouies are located on the west side of the Columbia River, from 
the mouth of the Okanagan down to the Wonatchee, and includes the 
country drained by the Mithouie, Lake Chelan, and Entccatook Rivers.* 
Winans, in bid. Aff. Rept., 1870, i). 23. 

‘ The Isle de Pierres, whose tribal name is Linkinse, are located on the 
east and south side of the Col. Riv, from Grand Coulee down to Priests* 
Rapids, which includes the peninsula made by the great bend of the Col.* lb. 

The Sahaptin Family is situated immediately south of the Salish. Only 
six of the eight nations mentioned below have been included in the Family 
by other authors. ‘ The country occupied by them extends from the Dalles 
of the Columbia to the Bitter-Root mountains, lying on both sides of the 
Columbia and upon the Kooskooskie and Salmon Forks of Lewis* and Snake 
River, between that of the Selish family on the north, and of the Snakes on 
the south.’ Gibbs, in Pandosy's Gram,, p. vii. ‘The first and more northern 
Indians of the interior maybe denominated the Shahaptan Family, and com- 
prehends three tribes; the Shahapbm, or Nez Perces of the Canadians; the 
Kliketat, a scion from the Shahaptans w'ho now dwell near Mount Rainier, 
and have advanced toward the falls of the Columbia; and the Okanagan, 
who inhabit the upper part of Fraser’s River and its tributaries. ’ Scouler, in 
Land, Geog. Soc. Jour., vol. xi., p. 225. Hale’s map, in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., 
p. 197, divides the territory among the Nez Ferces, Walla-Wallas, Waiilaptu, 
and Molele. ‘ The Indians in this district (of the Dalles) are Dog River, Was- 
cos, Tyicks, Des Chutes, John Day, Utilla, Cayuses, Walla-Walla, Nez Perces, 
Mountain Snakes and Bannacks.* Dennison, in Ind, Aff. Rept., 1859, p. 435. 
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* The different tribes attached to Fort Nez Perces, and who formerly went by 
that cognomen, are the Shamooinangh, Skamuiiminaugh, E’yackimah, Ispipe- 
whumaugh, and Inaspetsum. These tribes inhabit the main north branch 
above the Forks. On the south branch are the Palletto Pallas, Shawhaaptcn 
or Nez Pereas proper, Pawluch, and Cosispa tribes. On the main Columbia, 
beginning at the Dallas, are the Necootimeigh, Wissoopam, Wisswhams, 
Wa 3 ’yampas, Lowhim, Sawpaw, and Youmatalla bands.’ Ross' Fur Hunters, 
vol. i., p. 185-6. Gathlakahikits, at the rapids of Columbia river, N. side; 
Chippaiicliickchicks, ‘ N. side of Columbia river, in the long narrows, a lit- 
tle below the falls.’ Hell wits, ‘at the falls of Columbia river;* Ithkj'ema- 
mits, ‘on Columbia river, N. side near Chippanchickchicks;’ Yeliah, ‘above 
the rapids.’ Morse's RepL, pp. 368-70. 

The Nez Perces ‘ possess the country on each side of the Lewis or Snake 
River, from the Peloose to the Wapticacoes, about a hundred miles — together 
with the tributary streams, extending, on the east, to the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains.’ IMc's Fthnog., in (I. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., p. 21‘2; Schoolcraft's 
Arch., vol. iv., p. 551. ‘ On both sides of the Kooskooskia and north fork of 

Snake river.’ Gibbs, in Pac. R. R. RepL, vol. i., p. 416; and Stevens, in hid. 
Aff. RepL, 1854, p. 217. ‘ A few bands of the Nez Perces Indians occupj' the 

Salmon river and the Clearwater.’ Thompson, in Id., i). 282. ‘ The Nez Perces 
country is bounded west by the Palouse river and the Tucannon; on the 
north by the range of mountains between Clear Water and the Coeur d’A- 
lene; east by the Bitter Root mountains; on the south they are bounded 
near the lino dividing the two Territories.* Cmig, in Id., 1857, p. 353. The 
Buffalo, a tribe of the Nez Perces, winter in the Bitter Root Valley. Ovoen, in 
Id., 1859, p. 424. ‘Upper waters and mountainous parts of the Columbia.* 
Callin' s N. ./Iwi. Ind., vol. ii., p. 108. ‘ Country lying along Lewis river and 
its tributaries from the eastern base of the Blue Mountains to the Columbia.* 
Palmer's Jour., p. 55. Nez Perces or Sahaptius, ‘ on the banks of the Lewis 
Fork or Serpent River.’ Domenech's Deserts, vol. ii., p. 54. ‘ Chohoptins, 

or Nez-Pereds, on the banks of Lewis River.’ Cox's Adven., vol. ii., p. 

143. ‘Rove through the regions of the Lewis branch.’ Greenhow's Hist. 
Ogn., p. 30. ‘ The Lower Nez Perces range upon the Wayleeway, Immahah, 

Yenghies, and other of the streams west of the mountains.’ Irving's Bon- 
neville's Adven., p. 301. Some Flatheads live along the Clearwater River 
dow'u to below its junction with the Snake. Gass' Jour., p. 212. Country 
‘drained by the Kooskooskie, w’estward from the Blackfoot countrjr, and 
across the Rocky Mountains.’ Broicnell's Ind. Races, p. 533. ‘Pres du fort 
do ce nom, k la jonction des deux branches du fleuve.’ Mofras, Explor., tom. 
ii., p. 335. Junction of Snake and Clearwater. Parker's Explor. Tour, Map, 
Chopunnish. Lewis and Clarke's Trav., p. 331, and map. Copunnish. Bul- 
finch's Oregon, p. 144. ‘The Nez-Perces are divided into tw'o classes, the 
Nez-Pereds proper, who inhabit the mountains, and the Polonches, who in- 
habit the plain country about the mouth of the Snake River.’ Gairdner, in 
Bond. Geog. Soc. Jour., vol. xi., p. 256. Chopunnish, ‘ on Lewis river below 
the entrance of the Kooskooskee, on both sides.’ ‘On the Kooskooskee 
river below the forks, and on Cotter’s creek.’ Bands of the Chopunnish; 
Pelloatpallah, Kimmooenim, Yeletpoo, Willewah, Soyennom. Morse's RepL, 
p. 369. 
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The Paloiise, or ‘the Falus, usually written Paloose, live between the 
Columbia and the Snake.’ Gibbs, in Pandosy's Oram,, p. vi. ‘The Peloose 
tribe has a stream called after it which empties into Lewis River.' llaWs 
Ethnog., in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., p. 213. Upon the Peloose River. ‘En- 
trance of Great Snake River and surrounding country.’ Tolmie, in Lord's 
Nat,, vol. ii., pp. 105, 245. ‘ Proi)erly a part of the Nez Perces. Their resi- 

dence is along the Nez Perce river and up the Pavilion.’ Parker's Explor. 
Tour, p. 310. In three bands; at the mouth of the Pelouse River; on the 
north bank of Snake River, thirty miles below the Pelouse ; and at the mouth 
of the Snake River. Stevens, in Irul. Aff. Pept., 1854, pp. 222-3, and in Pac. 
R. R. Rept., vol. i., pp. 150-1. Palouse, or Pelouse, ‘ reside on the banks 
of the Palouse and Snake rivers.* Miillan's Rept., pp. 18, 49. ‘Latribu 
Paloose appartieut a la nation des Nez-Perces . . elle habite les bords des 
deux rivieres des Nez-perces et du Pavilion.’ De Smd, Voy., p. 31. Selloat- 
13allah, north of the Snake, near its confluence with the Columbia. Leious 
and Clarke's Map. Same as the Sewatpalla. Gi'.bs, in Pac. R. R. Rept., vol. 
i., p. 417. 

The Walla- Wallas ‘ occupy the country south of the Columbia and about 
the river of that name.’ Gibbs, in Pandosy's Gram., p. vii. ‘A number of 
bauds living usually on the south side of the Columbia, and on the Snake 
river to a little east of the Peluse.’ Gibbs, in Pac. R. R. Rept., vol. i., p. 402. 

‘ Are on a small stream which falls into the C’olumbia near Fort Nez-perces.* 
Hale's Elhnog., in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., p. 213. ‘ Inhabit the country about 

the river of the same name, and range some distance below along the Co- 
lumbia.’ Parker's Explor. Tour, p. 310. ‘Upon the banks of the Columbia, 
below the mouth of the Lewis Fork are found the Walla-wallas.’ Brownell's 
Ind. Races, p. 535. ‘ Oualla-Oualla, au-dessus du fort des Nez Perces.’ Mo- 

fras, Explor., tom. ii., p. 335. ‘Under this term are embraced a number of 
bands living usually on the south side of the Columbia, and on the Snake 
river, to a little cast of the Pelouse; as also the Klikatats and Yakamas, 
north of the former.* Stevens, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1851, p. 223. ‘On both 
sides of the Columbia river between Snake river and Iludson Bay fort, Wal- 
la-Walla.’ Dennison, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1857, p. 374. Walla Wallapum. 
Tolmie, in Lord's Nat., vol. ii., pp. 244-7. ‘ Les Walla-walla habiteiit, sur la 
riviere du m^me nom, Pun des tributaires de la Colombic, et leur pays 
s’etend aussi le long de co fleuve.* De Smet, Voy., p. 30. Wollaw Wollah. 
South side of the Snake, at junction with the Columbia. Lewis and Clarke's 
Map. Wollaolla and Wollawalla, ‘ on both sides of Col., as low as the Mus- 
cleshell rapid, and in winter pass over to the Taptul river.’ Morse's Rept., 
pp. 309-70. ‘ Country south of the Columbia and about the river of that 

name.’ Gii}hs, in Pandosy's Gram., p. vii. Walawaltz nation about the junc- 
tion of the Snake and Columbia. On Walla Walle River. Gass' Jour., pp. 
294-8. ‘ On both banks of the Columbia, from the Blue Mountains to the 

Dalles.’ Varnbam's Trav., p. 151. Wallah W^allah. Cox's Adven., vol. ii., p. 
142. ‘About the river of that name.’ Nicolay's Ogn. Ter., pp. 143, 151. 
Wallawallahs, ‘ reside along the lower part of the Walla Walla, the low bot- 
tom of the Umatilla and the Columbia, from the mouth of Lewis River for 
one hundred miles south.’ Palmer's Jour., pp. 58, 124. * On the borders of 
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the Wallahwallah and Columbia.* Bommech's Beseris, vol. ii., p. 64; Stuart^ 
in Nouvelles Annales des Voy.^ 1821, tom. xii., p. 35. 

The SeiatogaB and Toustchipaa live on Canoe Biver (Tukanon ?), and the 
Euotalla (Touchet ?), the Akaitchis ‘sur le Big-river,* (Columbia). Hunt, in 
Nouvelles Annales des Voy,, 1821, tom. x., pp. 74-8. The Sciatogas * poBsede le 
pays bom<^ au sud-est par la Grande-Plaine ; an nord, i^ar le Lewis-River; a 
Touestpar la Columbia; au Bud par rOualamat.’ 7d., 1821, tom. xii., p. 42. 

The Cayuses extend from John Day River eastward to Grande Ronde 
Valley. The Cayuse, Cailloux, Waiilatpu, ‘ country south of the Sahaptin 
and Wallawalla. Their head-quarters are on the upper part of Wallaw^alla 
River.’ Haleys Ethnoy., in U. S. Ex, Ex., vol. vi., ]). 214, map, p. li)7. ‘The 
country belonging to the Cayuse is to the south of and between the Nez 
Forces and Walla- Wallas, extending from the Des Chutes, or Wanwanwi, to 
the eastern side of the Blue mountains.* Ste.vens, in Ind. Aff. Jiept., 1854, p. 
218; Gihhs, in Pac. R, R, Rept., vol. i., p. 416. ‘ On the west side of the Blue 

mountains and south of the Columbia river.* Thompson, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 
1854, p. 282. ‘ Occupy a portion of the Walla-Walla valley.’ Bennison, in Id., 

1857, p. 374; Cain, in Id., 1859, pp. 413-14. ‘ A I’ouest des Nez-perces sont 

les Kayuses.’ Be Smei, Voy., p. 30. The Kayouse dw'ell upon the ITtalla 
or Emnutilly River. Townsend* s Nar., p. 122. ‘West of the Nez Pereas.* 
Parker* s Explor. Tfmr, p. 309, and map. ‘Rove through the regions of 
the Lewis branch.* Oreenhow*s Hist. Otjn., p. 30. ‘Kayouses. Pres du grand 
detour de la Colombie.’ Mofras, Explor., tom. ii., p. 335. Waiilatpu, Molele, 
called also Willetpoos, Cayuse, ‘w’estem Oregon, south of the Columbia 
river.* Ludewiy, Ah. Lany., p. 199; (lihbs, in 7\tc. R. R. Rept., vol. i., p. 417. 
Caaguas ‘ iidiabit the country bordering on Wallaw^alla river and its tribu- 
taries, the Blue mountains and Grand round.* Palmer's Jour., pp. 54-6. 
Wyeilat or Kyoose, country to the south of Walla Walla. Tolrnie, in Lord*s 
Nat., vol. ii., pp. 244-5. The Skyuses ‘ dwell about the Avaters of the Way- 
Jeew'ay and the adjacent country.* Irvimfs Bonneville's Adven., ji. 388. 

The Willewah ‘ reside on the Willew^ah river, which falls into the Lewis 
river oh the S.W. side, below the forks.* Morse*s Rept., p. 369. In Grande 
Rondo Valley, icicis and Clarke's Map', Gibbs, in Pac. R. R. Rept., vol. i., 
p. 417. 

The Umatillas ‘live near the junction of the Umatilla and Columbia 
rivers.* Lord's Nat., vol. ii., p. 97. Umatallow River and country extending 
thence westward to Dalles. Tolrnie, in Id., p. 245. ‘ The Utillas occupy the 

country along the river bearing that name.* Bennison, in Ind, Aff. Rept., 
1857, p. 374. 

The Wahowpum live ‘ on the N. branch of the Columbia, in different 
bands from the Pishquitpahs; as low as the river Lapage; the different bands 
of this nation winter on the waters of Tuptul and Cataract rivers.* Morse's 
Rept., p. 370; Lewis and Clarke's Map, Oh John Day’s River. Gibbs, in Pae. 
R.R.Rept., vol. i., p. 417. 

The Wascos include all the tribes between the Cascade Range and John 
Day River, south of the Columbia. ‘They are known by the name of 
Wasco Indians, and they call their country around the Dallas, Wascopam. 
They claim the country extending from the cascades up to the falls of the 
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Columbia, the distance of about fifty miles.' /lines' Voy,, p. 159. ‘The 
Wascos occupy a small tract of country near to and adjoining the Dalles.* 
Dennison, in Ind, Aff. Rept., 1857, p. 37*2. On both sides of the Columbia 
about the Dalles are the Wascopams. Map, in SshoolcrafVs Arch., vol. iii., p. 
200. Encshur, Echeloots, Ghillukkitcquaw and Sinacshop occupy the terri- 
tory, on Lems and darkens Map; Morsels RejA., p. 370. The Tchipantchick- 
tchick, Cathlassis, Ilttekaimamits, and Tchelouits about the Dalles. Stuart, 
in Xoiivelles Aimaks des Voy., 1821, tom. xii., p. 26; Gibbs, in Fac. R, R. 
Rept., vol. i., p. 417. 

‘The residence of the Molelo is (or was) in the broken and wooded 
country about Mounts Hood and Vancouver.* Hale's Ethnoy., in U. S. Ex. 
Ex., vol. vi., p. 214. The Mollales have their home in the Willamette Val- 
ley. Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. v., p. 492. 

‘ The Tairtla, usually called Taigh, belong. . . .to the environs of the Des- 
Chutes River.* Gihhs, in Pandosy's Gram., p. vii. 

‘The Des Chutes formerly occuined that section of country between 

the Dalles and the Tyich river.* Dennison, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 18.j 7, p. 373. 

‘ The Tyichs formerlj'^ occupied the Tyich valley and the country in 

its vicinity, which lies about 30 miles south of Fort Dalles.* Ib. 

* The John Day Rivers occupy the country in the immediate vicinity of 
the river bearing that name.* Ib. 

‘ The Dog River, or Cascade Indians reside on a small stream called Dog 
river, which empties into the Columbia river, about half way between the 
Cascades and Dalles.* Id., p. 371. The Cascades dwell ‘ on the river of that 
name.' Nicolay's Oyn. Ter., p. 143. 

The Yakimas occupy the valley of the Yakima River and its branches. 

* The upper Yakimas occupy the country upon the Wenass and main branch 
of the Yakima, above the forks; the Lower upon the Yakima and its tiibu- 
taries, below the forks and along the Columbia from the mouth of the Yaki- 
ma to a point three miles below the Dalles.* Robie, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1857, 
p. 350. Three bands, Wishhams, Clickahut, and Skien, along the Co- 
lumbia. Id., p. 352. ‘The PHhwanwapj)am bands, usually called Yakamas, 
inhabit the Yakama River.’ Gibbs, in Pandosy's Gram., p. vii. Lewis and 
Clarke’s Chanwappan, Shaltattos, Squamaross, Skaddals, and Chimnahpum, 
on the Yakima River. Gibbs, in Pac. R. R. Rept., vol. i., p. 417. The Yakimas 
‘ are divided into two principal bands, each made up of a number of villages, 
and very closely connected ; one owning the country on the Nohehess and Low- 
er Yakima, the other are upon the Wenass and main branch above the forks .* 
Id., p. 407. Yackamans, northern banks of the Columbia and on the Yack- 
amans river. Cox's Adven., vol. ii., p. 143. On the Yakima. Hale's Ethnoy., 
U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., p. 213. ‘South of the Long Rapids, to the conflu- 
ence of Lewis* rivet with the Columbia, are the Yookoomans.* Parker's Ex- 
plor. Tour, p. 313. Pishwauwapum (Yakima), in Yakimaw or Eyakema Val- 
ley. Tolmie, in Lord's Nat., vol. ii., pp. 244-7. Called Stobshoddat by the 
Sound Indians. Id., p. 245. 

The Chimnapums are * on the N.W. side of Col. river, both above and 
below the entrance of Lewis’ r. and the Taptul r.’ Morse's Rept., p. 370; Lewis 
and Clarke's Map, The ‘Chunnapuns and Chanwappans are between the 
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Cascade Bangc and the north branch of the Columbia.' Ntcolay*s Ogn. Ter., 
p. 143. 

The Pisquitpahs, ' on the Muscleshell rapids, and on the N. side of the 
Columbia, to the commencement of the high country; this nation winter on 
the waters of the Taptul and Cataract riyers.’ Morse's Rept., p. 370. 

The Sokulks dwell north of the confluence of the Snake and Columbia. 
Lewis and Clarke's Trav., p. 351, and map; Morse's Repi,, p. 300. At Priest 
Rapids. Qihhs, in Pae. R. R. Rept., vol. i., p. 417. 

The Kliketais live in the mountainous country north of the Cascades, on 
both sides of the Cascade Range, and soutli of the Yakimas. Klikatats * in- 
habit, i)roperly, the valleys lying between Mounts St. Helens and Adams, but 
they have spread over districts belonging to other tribes, and a band of them 
is now located as far south as the Umpqua.' GibbSy in Pac. R. R. Rept.y vol. 
i., p. 403. 'Roilroilpam is the Klikatat country, situated in the Cascade 
mountains north of the Columbia and west of the Yakamas.’ GibbSy in Pan- 
dosy's Gram.y p. vii. ‘Wander in the wooded country about Mount St. 
Helens.’ Hale's Ethnog.y in U, S. Ex. Ex.y vol. vi., p. 213. * In the vicinity of 
the mouth of the Columbia.* Gatlin's N. Am. Ind.y vol. ii., p. 113. Klikatats. 
‘ Au-dessus du fort des Nez-Perces.' MofraSy Explor.y tom. ii., p. 335. ‘ The 
Klikctat, a scion from the Sahaptans, who now dwell near Mount Rainier 
and have advanced towards the falls of the Columbia.’ Scoulery in Land. Oeoy, 
Soc. Jour.y vol. xi,, p. 225. On Lewis and Clarke's Map the Kliketat territory 
is occupied by the Chanwappan, Shallatos, Squamaros, Skaddals, Shahalas. 
Also in Morse's Repl.y p. 372. Whulwhypum, or Kliketat, * in the wooded 
and prairie country between Vancouver and the Dalles.’ TolmUy in Lord's 
Nal.y vol. ii., p. 245. 

The Weyehhoo live on the north side of the Columbia, near Chusattes 
River. (Kliketat.) Gass' Jour.f p. 288. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CALIFOENIANS. 


GBOUPAIi Drvnsioxa; NoBTHKRN, CeNTBAL., AN3> RoUTHEBN CAIilFORNIANS, and 
Shoshones—Countby of the Cadifounians — The Klamaths, Modocs, 
Suastas, Pitt Eiyeb Indians, Ehbocs, Gahuocs, Hoopahs, Weeyots, 
Tolewas, and Booue Biver Indians and tueib Cdstoms— The Teha- 
MAS, PoMOS, UkIAHS, GuALALAS, SoNOMAS, PeTALUMAR, NaPAS, SuSCOIiS, 
SuisuNES, Tamales, Karquines, Ohlones, Tulomos, Thamiens, Ol- 

CHONKS, BtTMSKNS, EsCELENS, AND OTHERS OF CENTRAL CALIFORNIA — ThE 

Cahuillas, Dieguenos, Islanders, and Mission Rancherias of 
Southern California — The Snakes or Shoshones proper, Utahs, 
Bannocks, Washoes and other Shoshone Nations. 

Of the seven groups into which this work separates the 
nations of western North America, the Californians con- 
stitute the third, and cover the territory between latitude 
43° and 32°30', extending biick irregularly into the 
Rocky Mountains. There being few distinctly marked 
families in this group, I cannot do better in subdividing 
it for the purpose of description than make of the 
Califoimians proper three geographical divisions, namely, 
the Norttvem CaEforniam, the Central Gedifomiam, and 
the Southern, Californkins. The ShosJwnes, or fourth di- 
vision of this group, who spread out over south-eastern 
Oregon, southern Idaho, and the whole of Nevada and 
Utah, present more distinctly marked family character- 
istics, and will therefore be treated as a family. 

The same chain of mountains, which, as the Cascade 
Range, divides the land of the Columbians, holds its 
course steadily southward, and entering the territory of 

( 322 ) 
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the Californian group forms, under the name of the Sierra 
Nevada, the partition lietween the Californians proper 
and the Shoshones of Idaho and Nevada. The influence 
of this range upon the climate is also here manifest, only 
intenser in degree than farther north. The lands of the 
Northern Californians are well watered and wooded, 
those of the central division have an abundance of water 
for six months in the year, namely, from November to 
May, and the soil is fertile, yielding abundantly under 
cultivation. Sycamore, oak, cotton-wood, willow, and 
white alder, fringe the banks of the rivers; laurel, buck- 
eye, manzanita, and innumerable berry-bearing bushes, 
clothe the lesser hills; thousands of acres are annually 
covered with wild oate; the moist bottoms yield heavy 
crops of grass; and in summer the valleys are gorgeous 
with Avild-flowers of every hue. Before the blighting 
touch of the white man was laid upon the land, the 
rivers swarmed with salmon and trout; deer, ante- 
lope, and mountain sheep roamed over the foot-hills, 
bear and other carnivora occupied the forests, and 
numberless wild ftnvl covered the lakes. Decreasing in 
moisture toward the tropics, the climate of the Southern 
Californians is Avarm and dry, while the Shoshones, a 
large part of whose territory falls in the Great Basin, are 
cursed with a yet greater dryness. 

The region known as the Great Basin, lying between 
the eastern base of the Sierra Nevada and the Wahsatch 
Mountains, and stretching north and south from latitude 
33'^ to 42°, presents a very different picture from the hmd 
of the Californians. This district is triangular in shape, 
the apex pointing toward the south, or southwest; from 
this apex, which, round the head of the Gulf of Califor- 
nia, is at tide level, the ground gradually rises until, in 
central Nevada, it reaches an altitude of about five thou- 
sand feet, and this, with the exception of a feAv local de- 
pressions, is about the level of the whole of the broad 
part of the basin. The entire surface of this plateau is 
alkaline. Being in parts almost destitute of water, there 
•is comparatively little timber; sage-brush and grease- 
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wood being the chief signs of vegetation, except at rare in- 
tervals where some small stream struggling against almost 
universal aridity, supports on its banks a little scanty 
herbage and a few forlorn-looking cotton-wood trees. 
The northern part of this region, as is the case with the 
lands of the Californians projKjr, is somewhat less des- 
titute of vegetable and animal life than the southern 
portion which is indeed a desert occupied chiefly by rab- 
bits, prairie-dogs, sage-hens, and reptiles. The desert of 
the Colonuio, once perhaps a fertile bottom, extending 
northward from the San Bernardino Mountains one 
hundred and eighty miles, and spreading over an area' of 
about nine thousand square miles, is a silent unbroken 
sea of sand, iqx)n whose ashy surface glares the mid-day 
sun and where at night the stars draw near through the 
thin air and brilliantly illumine the eternal solitude. 
Here the gigantic cereus, emblem of barrenness, rears its 
contorted form, casting wierd shadows iqx)n the moon- 
lit level. In such a country, where in winter the keen 
dust-bearing blast rushes over the unbroken desolate 
plains, and in summer the very earth cracks open with 
intense heat, what can we exjxjct of man but that he 
should be distinguished for the depths of his low attain- 
ment. 

But although the poverty and barrenness of his 
country account satisflictorily for the low type of the 
inhabitant of the Great Basin, yet no such excuse is 
offered for the degradation of the native of fertile Cali- 
fornia. On every side, if we except the Shoshone, in 
regions pos.sessing far fewer advantages than California, 
we find a higher type of man. Among the Tuscaroras, 
Cherokees, and Iroquois of the Atlantic slope, barbarism 
assumes its grande.st proportions; proceeding west it 
bursts its fetters in the incipient civilization of the Gila; 
but if we continue the line to the shores of the Pacific we 
find this intellectual dawn checked, and man ^unk almost 
to the utter darkness of the brute. Coming southward from 
the frozen land of the Eskimo, or northward from tropi- 
cal Darien we pass through nations possessing the neces- 
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saries and even the comforts of life. Some of them raise 
and grind wheat and corn, many of them make pottery 
and other utensils, at the north they venture out to sea 
in good boats and make Kehcmoth their spoil. The 
Californians on the other hand, comparatively speaking, 
wear no clothes, they build no houses, do not cultivate 
the soil, they have no Ijoats, nor do they hunt to any con- 
siderable extent; they have no morals nor any religion 
worth calling such. The missionary Fathers found a 
virgin field whereon neither god nor devil was worshiped. 
We must look, then, to other causes for a solution of the 
(Question why a nobler rsice is not found in California; 
such for instance as revolutions and migrations of nations, 
or upheavals and convulsions of nature, causes arising 
before the commencement of the short period within 
which we arc accustomed to reckon time. 

There is, perhaps, a greater diversity of tribal names 
among the Californians than elsewhci’e in America; the 
whole system of nomenclature is so complicated and con- 
tnulictory that it is impossible to reduce it to perfect 
order. There ai'e tribes that call themselves by one 
name, but whose neighbors call them by another ; tribes 
that are known by three or four names, jmd tribes that 
have no name except that of their village or chief.* 
Tribal names are frecpiently given by one writer which 
are never mentioned by any other;* nevertheless there 
are tribes on whose names authorities agree, and though 

^ * Sometimes there is n tribal name for all who speak the same language; 
sometimes none, iind only names for separate villages; sometimes a name for 
a whole tribe or family, to which is prefixed a separate word for each dialect, 
which is generally co-extensive with some valley. Of the first, an instance 
is found in the Cahroes, on the Klamath, who are a compact tribe, with no 
dialects; of the second, in the large tribe on the lower Klamath, who have also 
no dialects, and yet have no name, except for each village; of the third, in the 
great family of the Pomos on Kussian river, who have many dialects, and a 

name for each, as Ballo Ki Pomos, Cahto Pomos, etc Some remnants 

of tribes have three or foiii* names, all in use within a radius of that number 
of miles; some, again, arc merged, or dovetailed, into others; and some never 
had a name taken from their own language, but have adopted that given them 
by a neighbor tribe, altogether different in speech.' Powersy in Overland 
Monthly y vol. viii., p. 328. 

* The natives ‘ when asked to what tribe they belong, give the name of 
their chief, which is misunderstood by the inquirer to be that of the tribe it- 
self.* Bartlett* s Nar,, vol. ii., p. 30. 
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the spelling differs, the sound expressed in these instances 
is about the same. Less trouble is experienced in dis- 
tinguishing the tribes of the northern division, which 
is composed of people who resemble their neighbors more 
than is the case in central California, where the mean- 
ingless term ‘ Indians,’ is almost universally applied in 
speaking of them.® 

Another fruitful source of confusion is the indefinite 
nickname ‘ Digger’ which is applied indiscriminately to 
all the tribes of northern and middle California, and to 
those of Nevada, Utah, and the southern part of Oregon. 
These tribes are popularly known as the Californian 
Diners, Washoe Diggers, Shoshone Difjgers of Utah, etc., 
the signification of the term pointing to the digging of roots, 
and in some parts, possibly, to burrowing in the ground. 
The name is seemingly opprobrious, and is certainly no 
more applicable to this people than to many others. By 
this territorial division I hope to .avoid, as far juj possible, 
the two causes of bewilderment before alluded to ; neither 
treating the inhabitants of an immense country as one 
tribe, nor attempting to ascribe distinct names .and idio- 
osyncrasies to hundreds of small, insignificant bands, 
roaming over a comparatively narrow area of country 
and to all of which one description will apply. 

The Northern Californians, the first tribal group, 
or division, of which I shall spe.ak, might, not impro- 
perly, be called the Klamath family, extending as they 
do from Rogue River on the north, to the Eel River 
south, and from the Pacific Ocean to the Californian 
boundary east, and including the Upjjer and Lower Kla- 
math and other lakes. The principal tribes occupying 


3 * Every fifteen or twenty miles of country Bcems to have been .occupied 
by a number of small lodges or septs, speaking a different language or very 
divergent dialect.’ Taylor, in Bancroft's 1 land-hook Almanac, 1864, p. 29. 
Beechey counted eleven different dialects in the mission of San Carlos. 
Voyaije, vol. ii., p. 73. * Almost every 15 or 20 leagues, you find a distinct 

dialect; so different, that in no way does one resemble the other.’ Boscana, 
in Robinson's Life in Cal., p. 240. ‘From the San Joaquin northward to the 
Klamath there are some hundreds of small tribes.* Jlmley, in Ind, Aff. Rept., 
1854, p. 304. 
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this region are the Ehmaths* who live on the head- 
waters of the river and on the shores of the lake of that 
name ; the Modocs,^ on Lower Klamath Lake and along 
Lost River ; the Shastas, to the south-west of the lakes, 
near the Shasta Mountains; the Pitt River Indiam; the 
Wuroca on the Klamath River between Weitspek and the 
coast ; the Cahrocs * on the Klamath River from a short 
distance above the junction of the Trinity to the Kla- 
math Mountains; the Iloopalis in Iloopah Valley on the 
Trinity near its junction with the Klamath; numer- 
ous tribes on the coast from Eel River and llumlx)ldt Bay 
north, such as the Weeyots^^ Wallies, Toleimhs, etc., and 
the Roym River Indians,^ on and about the river of that 
name.* 

The Northern Californians are in every way superior 
to the central and southern tribes.“ Their physique and 

* Hale calls them the Lutuami, or Tlamatl, and adds, ‘ the first of these 
names is the proper designation of the people in their own language. The 
second is that by which they are known to the Chinooks, and through themi 
to the whites in (/. IS, Ex. Ex,, vol. vi., p. 218. 

5 * There true name is Moadoc^a word which originated with the Shas- 

teecas, who applied it indefinitely to all wild Indians or enemies.’ Powers, in 
Overland Monthly, 1873, vol. x., p. 535. ‘Also called Moahtockna.’ Taylor, 
in (kil. Farmer, June 22, 1860. * The word Modoc is a Shasta Indian word, 

and means all distant, stranger, or hostile Indians, and became applied to 
these Indians by white men in early days, by hearing the Shastas speak of 
them.’ Steele, in Ind. Aff, llept,, 1861, p. 121. 

6 Speaking of Indians at the junction of the Salmon and Klamath rivers; 
‘ They do not seem to have any generic appellation for themselves, but apply 
the terms “Kahruk,” up, and “Youruk,” down, to all who live above or 
below themselves, without discrimination, in the same manner that the others 
(at the junction of the Trinity) do “ Peh-tsik,” and “Poh-lik.”* Oibhs,in. 
Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii., p. 151. 

7 ‘The Bay (Humboldt) Indians call themselves, as wo were informed, 
Wish-osk; and those of the hills Tc-ok-n-wilk ; but the tribes to the north- 
ward denominate both those of the Bay and Eel river, We-yot, or Walla-wal- 
loo.’ Gibbs, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii., p. 133. 

8 They are also called Lototen or Tututamy, Totutime, Toutouni, Tootoo- 
ton, Tutoten, Tototin, Tototutna, etc. 

9 For further particulars as to location of tribes, see notes on Tribal 
Boundariks, at the end of this chapter. 

19 Mr. Gibbs, speaking of the tribes seen on the Klamath and Trinity 
rivers, says; ‘In person these people are far superior to any vro had met 
below; the men being larger, more muscular, and with countenances denot- 
ing greater force and energy of character, as well ns intelligence. Indeed, 
they approach rather to the races of the plains, than to the wretched ‘ ‘ diggers’* 
of the greater part of California.’ Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii., p. 140. ‘The 
Indians in the northern portion of California and in Oregon, are vastly s\ipe- 
rior in stature and intellect to those found in the southern part < f California.* 
Uvbbard, in Golden Era, 1856. The Indians on the Trinity ‘ ai c of another 
tribe and nature from those along the Sacramento.’ Kelly's Excursion, vol. 
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character, in fact, approach nearer to the Oregon nations 
than to the people of the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
valleys. This applies more particularly to the inland 
tribes. The race gradually deteriorates as it approaches 
the coast, growing less in stature, darker in color, more 
and more degraded in character, habits, and religion. 
The Rogue River Indians must, however, be made an 
exception to this nile. The tendency to improve toward 
the north, which is so marked among the Californians, 
holds good in this case; so that the natives on the ex- 
treme nortli-wo.st coast of the region under consideration, 
are in many respects superior to the interior but more 
southerly tribes. 

The Northern Californians round the Klamath lakes, 
and the Klamath, Trinity, and Rogue rivers, are tall, 
muscular, and well made,” with a complexion varying 
from nearly bhick to light brown, in proportion to their 
proximity to, or distance, from the ocean or other large 
bodies of water; their face is large, oval, ajid heavily 
'made, with slightly prominent cheek-bones; nose well 
*set on the face and frequently straight, and eyes 
.which, when not blurred by ophthalmia, are keen and 
bright. The women are short and some of them quite 
handsome, even in the Caucasian sense of the word;” 

ii., p. 166. Speaking of the Wallies, they, * in many respects differ from their 
brethren in the nii£lle and lower counties of the State. They are lighter 
colored and more intelligent.* Johnson, in OcerUind Monthly, 186U, vol. ii., 
p. 536. 

11 ‘ The males are tall, averaging in height about five feet eight inches, are 
well proportioned, athletic, and possess the power of endurance to a great 
degree.* JIMard, in Golden Kra, March 1856. ‘The people here (Hogue 
Biver) were larger and stronger than those, in South California, but not 
handsomer.’ Pfeiffer* s Second Jonrn., p. 317. Speaking of Indians on the 
Klamath lliver, ‘ their stature is a trifle under the American; they have well- 
sized bodies, erect and strong-knit.* Poicers, in Overland Monthly, vol. viii., 
p. 328. On the upper Trinity they are ‘ large and powerful men, of a 
swarthier complexion, fierce and intractable.* Gibbs, in Schoolcraft* s Arch,, 
vol. iii., p. 129. Near Mount Shasta, *a fine-looking race, being much 
better proportioned than those more to the northward, and their features 
more regular.’ WUtces* Nar., in U. S. Ex, Ex,, vol. v., 254. At Klamath 
Lake, ‘well-grown and muscular.* Lord*s Nat,, vol. i., p. 277. On the 
Trinity, ‘ majestic in person, chivalrous in bearing.* Kdly*s Excursion, vol. 
ii., p. 166. 

» In the vicinity of Klamath lake ‘ the squaws are short in comparison 
with the men, and, for Indians have tolerably regular features.* Lord's 
Not,, vol. i., p. 277. Ip the liogue Biver region ‘ some of them are quite 
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and although their beauty rapidly fades, yet they do 
not in old age present that unnaturally wrinkled and 
shriveled appearance, characteristic of tlie Central Cali- 
fornians. This description scarcely applies to the people 
inhabiting the coast about Redwood Creek, Humboldt 
Bay, and Eel River, who are squat and fat in figure, 
ratlier stoutly built, with large heads covered with coarse 
thick hair, and repulsive countenances, who are of a 
much darker color, and altogether of a lower type than 
the tribes to the i^ist and north of them.^* 

Dress depends more on the state of the climate 

pretty, usually well-formed, handsomely developed, small features, and very 
delicate and well-turned hands and feet They are {'raceful in their move- 

ments and {'estures, . . . .alwaj's timid and modest.’ Hubbard^ in Golden Era, 
Marcli, 1856. On the Klamath Kiver, ‘ with their smooth, hazel skins, oval 
faces, plump and brilliant eyes, some of the young maidens, — barring the tat- 
tooed chins, — have a piquant and splendid beauty.’ Powers, in Overland 
Montidy, vol. viii., 329. On the Klamath and Trinity llivers, many of .the 
women ‘were exceedingly in’etty; having large almond-shaped eyes, some- 
times of a hazel color, and with the red showing through the cheeks. Their 
figures were full, their chests ample; and the younger ones had well-shai)ed 
busts, and rounded limbs.’ Gibbs, in SohoolerafVs Arch, vol. iii., p. 140. But as 
to the beauty of women tastes never agree ; Mr Kelly in his Excursion to Cal., vol. 
ii., p. 167, speaking of a band of * noble-looking Indians ’ which ho met near 
Trinity lliver, says that they were * accompanied by a few squaws, who, 
strange to say, in this latitude are ugly, ill-favoured, stunted in stature, lumpy 
in figure, and awkward in gait,’ and concerning the Kogue Biver Indians a 
lady states that ‘ among the women .... there w'ere some extremely clumsy 
figures. ’ P/t ltfcPs Second Journ. , p. 317. The Pit-lUver Indian girls ‘ have the 
smallest and prettiest feet and hands I have ever seen.’ Miller's Life amongst 
Vie Modocs, p. 374. 

A.t Crescent City, Mr Powers saw. some * broad-faced squaws of an 
almost African blackness;’ the Patawats in the vicinity of Mad Kiver and 
Humboldt Bay are * blackskinned, pudgy in stature; well cushioned with 
adipose tissue ;’ at Redwood Creek ‘ like most of the coast tribes they are 
very dark colored, squat in stature, rather fuller-faced than the interior Ind- 
ians.’ Porno, MS. At Trinidad Bay ‘their persons were in general indiffer- 
ently, but stoutly made, of a lower stature than any tribe of Indians we had 
before seen. ’ Vancouver's Voy., vol. ii., p. 24G. At the mouth of Eel River the 
Weeyots ‘ are generally repulsive in countenance as w'cll as filthy in person. 
....Their heads are disproportionately large; their fi{^ires, though short, 
strong and well developed. ’ Gibbs, uxScIwolcrafi'sArch., vol. iii., p. 127. Carl 
Meyer names the Indians he saw at Trinidad Bay, ARequas, or 'Wood-lndians 
(Holzindianer). I do not find the nanie anywhere else, and judging by his 
description, they appear to difter considerably from the natives seen in the 
same vicinity by Vancouver or Mr Powers; he, Meyer, soys; ‘ Sie siud von 
unserm Wuchse, stark und beleibt, kraftige Gestalten. Hire Haut ist wenig 
zimmel oder lohfarbig, eher weisslich, wie die der antisischen Tnkas gewesen 
sein soli; bei der jugend und besouders beim wciblichen Geschlechto schim- 
mert oft eiu sanftes Roth auf den Wangen hervor. Ilir Kopf ist wenig 
gedruckt, die Stim hoch, der Gesichtswinkel gegen 80 Grad, die Nase romisch 
gekriimmt, das Auge gross in wenig quadratisch erweiterten Augenhohlen 
und intelligent, die Lippen nicht aufgetrieben, das Kinn oval, und Hande 
und Fusse Uein.’ Nach dem SacramerSo, p. 215, 
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than on their own sense of decency. The men wear 
a belt, sometimes a breech-clout, and the women an 
apron or skirt of deer-skin or braided grass; then 
they sometimes throw over the shoulders a sort of 
cloak, or robe, of marten or rabbit skins sewn together, 
deer-skin, or, among the coast tribes, seal or sea-otter skin. 
When they indulge in this luxury, however, the men 
usually dispense with all other covering.'* Occasionally 
we find them taking great pride in their gala dresses and 
8{)aring no pains to render them beautiful. The Modocs, 
for instance, took large-sized skins, and inlaid them with 
brilliant-colored duck-scalps, sewed on in various figures; 
others, again, embroidered their aprons with colored 
gra.sses, and attached beads and shells to a deep fringe 
falling from the lower part.'® A bowl-shaped hat, or 

At Pitt lliver they * have no dress except a buckskin thrown around 
them.’ The SfiXistas and t/mr Neighbors^ Mti. Near Moiint Shasta ‘tht*y 
can scarcely be said to yrear any drcBS, except a mantle of deer or wolf 
skin. A few of them had deer-skins belted around their waists, with 
a highly ornamented girdle.* Wilkes* Nar,, in U. Ex, Ex.y vol. v., p. 
255. Near Pitt lliver, the Indians were nearly naked. Abhotty in Pac, li, 
a. Ttept.y vol. vi., p. Cl. At Trinidad Bay * their clothing was chiefly made 
of the skins of land animals, with a few indifferent small skins of the 
sea-otter.* Vancouver's Voy.y vol. ii., p. 247. ‘The men, however, do not 
wear any covering, except the cold is intense, when indeed they put upon 
their shoulders the skins of sea- wolves, otters, deer, or other animals.* 
Maurelle*s Jour.y p. 1C. ‘They were clothed, for the most part, in skins.’ 
Oreenho\o*s Hist. Ogn.y p. 118. On Smith lliver they were ‘in a complete 
state of nature, excepting only a kind of apology for an apron, worn by the 
women, sometimes made of elk’s skin, and sometimes of grass.* Pfeiffer's 
Second Journ.y p. 313. Among the Weeyots at Eel River the men Jwore 
a deer-skin robe over the shoulder, and the women a short petticoat of fringe.* 
GibbSy in Schoolcraft's Arch . , vol. iii., 127. On Klamath River their only 
dress was the fringed petticoat, or at most, a deerskin robe thrown back over 
the shoulders, in addition. Id., p. 141. ‘The primitive dress of the men is 
simply a buckskin girdle about the loins; of the women, a chemise of the 
same material, or of braided grass, reaching from the breast to the knees.* 
PoiverSy in Overland Monthly, vol. viii., 320. ‘Were quite naked excepting 
the maro.* Wilkes' Nar., in U, S. Ex. Ex., vol. v., p. 253. The Klamath 
Lake Indians ‘ wear little more than the breech-cloth.* Lord's Nat., vol. i., p. 
277. ‘ They were all well dressed in blankets and buckskin.* Abbott, in Pac. 

B. li. Ttept.y vol. vi., p. 70. Carl Meyer, speaking of a tribe ho names Alle- 
quas, at Trinidad Buy, says: ‘der Mann geht irn Sommer ganz nackt, in 
Winter triigt er eine selbst gegerbte Hirsch- oder Rehdecke fiber die Schul- 
tem.* ‘ Die Allequas-Weiber tragen im Sommer von Bast-schnfiren oder 
von Rehfellatrcifen, im Winter von Pelzwerk oder Ganseflaum verfertigte 
Schfirzen, die bis auf die Knie reiehen.* Nach dem Sacramento, p. 217, 219. 
‘ The Klamaths, during the summer go naked, in winter they use the skins 
of rabbits and wild fowl for a covering.* I'hompson, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1854, 
p. ‘283. 

‘ An Indian will trap and slaughter seventy-flvo rabbits for one of these 
robes, making it double, with fur inside and out.* Powers* Porno, MS. 
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cap, of basket-work, is usually worn by the women, at 
making which some of them are very skillful. This hat 
is sometimes painted with various figures, and sometimes 
interwoven with gay feathers of the woodpecker or blue 
quail.“ The mert generally go bare-headed, their thick 
hair being sufficient protection from sun and weather. 
In the vicinity of the lakes, where, from living constantly 
among the long grass and reeds, the greatest skill is 
acquired in weaving and braiding, mocassins of straw or 
grass are worn.” At the junction of the Klamath and 
Trinity rivers their mocassins have soles of several thick- 
nesses of leather.** The natives seen by Maurelle at Trini- 
dad Bay, bound their loins and legs down to the ankle 
with strips of hide or threiid, both men and women. 

The manner of dressing the htair varies; the most 
common way being to club it together behind in a queue, 
sometimes in two, worn down the back, or occasionally 
in the latter case drawn forward over the shoulders. 
The queue is frequently twisted up in a knot on the back 
of the head— en eastanna — as Maurelle calls it. Occa- 
sionally the hair is worn loose and flowing, and some of 
the women cut it short on the forehead. It is not un- 
common to see wreaths of oak or laurel leaves, feathers, 
or the tails of gray squirrels twisted in the hair ; indeed, 
from the trouble which they frequently take to adorn 
their coiffure, one Avould imagine that these people were 
of a somewhat aesthetic turn of mind, but a closer ac- 
quaintance quickly dispels the illusion. On Eel River 
some cut all the hair short, a custom practiced to some 
extent by the Central Californians.” 

16 FremonVs Explor. Ex., p. 204; Q\hhs, in Schoolcraft's Arch, vol. iii., pp. 
107, 127 ; Dornenech's Deserts, vol. ii., 282. 

” Eomenech's Deserts, vol. ii., p. 282; Fremont's Explor. Ex., p. 204. 

18 Oibhs, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii., p. 142. 

19 Maurelle' s Jour., p. 17; Qihhs, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii., pp. 
127, 142; Powers, in Overland MordMy, vol. viii., p. 329; Pfeiffer's Second 
Joum., p. 317. ‘Die Allcqnns (Trinidad Bay) haben etarkes, zieiiilich ge- 
schmeidiges Haar, dae dcr Manner and dcr Kinder wird bis uuf einen Zoll 
L&nge regelmassig abgebrannt, so dass sie das Aussehen von Tituskopfen 
crhalten. Zuwrcilcn sieht man die Manner nucli mit einem ziemlich langen, 
durch eine harzige Fliissigkeit gesteiften, aufgericbteten Zopf, der als Schmuck 
betrachtet, bei festlichen Anlassen, oder im Kriego mit rothen oder weissen 
Federn geziert wird, nnd alsdann dem Schopf eines Wiedehopfs gleicbt.* 
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As usual these savages are beardless, or nearly so.“ 
Tattooing, though not carried to any great extent, is 
universal among the women, and much practiced by the 
men, the latter confining this ornamentation to the breast 
and arms. The women tattoo in three blue lines, ex- 
tending perpendicularly from the centre and corners of 
the lower lip to the chin. In some tribes they tattoo 
the arms, and Occasionally the back of the hands. As 
they grow older the lines on the chin, which at first are 
very faint, are increased in width and color, thus gradu- 
ally narrowing the intervening spaces. Now, as the 
social importance of the female is gauged by the width 
and depth of color of these lines, one might imagine 
that before long the whole chin would be what Southey 
calls “ blue, darkly, deeply, beautifully blue but fashion 
ordains, as in the lip-ornament of the Thlinkeets, that 
the lines should be materially enlarged only as the 
charms of youth fiule, thus therewith ganging lx)th age 
and respectability.*' In some few tribes, more especially 

Meyer, Nach dem Sacramento, p. 215. * Both men and women part their hair 
in the middle, the men cut it square on the neck and wear it rather long, 
the women wear theirs long, plaited in two braids, hanging down the back.' 
The SiuLstas and ilmr NtigltJbors, MS. 

GibbH, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii., p. 127. *Barthaare haben sie, 
wie alle Indianer Nord-Ainerikas, nur weiiig; sie werden ausgerupft, und 
nur in der Trauer stehen gelas.sen.* Mvyer, Navh dem Sacramento, pi>. 215-16. 

21 The men tattoo so that they may ‘be recognized if stolen by Modocs.’ 
‘With the women it is entirely for ornament.’ The Shastas and their Nei<jh- 
hors, MS. At Hogue River the women ‘ w<3re tattooed on the hands and arms 
as well ns the chin.’ Pfdffer’s Second Journ., p. 3J7. At Trinidad Bay 
‘ they ornamented their lower lip with three perpendicular columns of punctu- 
ation, one from each corner of the mouth and one in the middle, occupying 
three fifths of the chin.’ Vd7icourer's Voy., vol. ii., p. 247. Maurelle saya 
the same, and adds that a space is left between each line, * which is much 
larger in the young than in the older women, whoso faces are generally cov- 
ered with puncture H.’ Jour. p. 17. At Mad River and Humboldt Bay, the 
same, ‘and also lines of small dots on the backs of their hands.’ Powers' 
Porno, MS. At mouth of Eel River ‘both sexes tattoo: the men on their 
arms and breasts; the women from inside the under lip down to and be- 
neath the chin. The extent of this disfigurement indicates to a certain 
extent, the age and condition of the person.’ ‘In the married women the 
lines are extended up above the corners of the mouth.’ GVtbs, in Schoolcraft's 
Arch., vol. iii., pp. 127, 142. ‘ I have never observed any particular figures or 

designs upon their persons; but the tattooing is generally on the chin, though 
sometimes on the wrist and arm. Tattooing has mostly been on the persons 
of females, and seems to be esteemed as an ornament, not apparently indi- 
cating rank or condition.’ Johnston, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iv., p. 223. 
The squaws among the Cahrocs on the Klamath ‘ tattoo, in blue, three narrow 
fem-leaves, perpendicularly on the chin.’ ‘ For this purpose they are said to 
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in the vicinity of the lakes, the men paint themselves 
in various colors and grotesque patterns. ‘Among the 
Modocs the women also paint. Miller says that when a 
Modoc warrior paints his fiice bhick before going into 
battle it means victory or death, and he will not survive 
a defeat.** Both men and women pierce the dividing 
cartilage of the nose, and wear various kinds of orna- 
ments in the aperture. Sometimes it is a goose-quill, 
three or four inches long, at others, a string of beads or 
shells. Some of the more northerly tribes wear lai^e 
round pieces of wood or metal in the ears.** Maurclle, 
in his bucolic description of the natives at Trinidjid bay, 
says that' “on their necks they wear various fruits, in- 
stead of beads.”** Vancouver, who visited the same 
place nearly twenty years later, states that “all the teeth 

employ soot, gathered from a stove, mingled with the juice of a certain plant.* 
Pouoers, in Overland Mordhlyy vol. viii., p. 321). Among the Shastys the women 
‘are tattooed in lines from the mouth to the chin.’ IMe/s Kthnog., in U. 8, 
Ex, Ex,, vol. vi , p. 218. Among the Allecxuas at Trinidad bay: ‘ Die Madchen 
werden im fuuften Jahre init einem schwarzen Streifen von beiden Mund- 
wiukein bis unter das Kinn tattowirt, welchem Striche dann all fiinf Jahre 
ein parallellaufender beigefiigt wird, so das man an dicsen Zeichnungen 
leicht das Alter jedor Indianerin ubersehen kami .... Die Manner bemnlon 
sich bei besondern Anliissen mit einem Tannenfirniss, den sic selbst bereiten, 
das Gesicht, und zeichnen allerlei geheiinnissvolle Kiguron und Verzierungen 
auf Wange, Naae und Stirn, indem sio mit einem holzeruen Stabchen den 
noch weichen Firniss auf den einzclneu Stcllen von der Haut wegheben. 
Meyer, Nach dem Sacramento, p. 21G. 

*2 ‘I never saw two alike.’ The Shastas and their Nehihhors, MS. At 
Klamath lake they are ‘ painted from their heads to their waists all colours 
and patterns.* Lord's Nat,, vol. i., p. 277. The Modocs ‘paint themselves 
with various pigments formed from rotten wood, different kinds of earth, 
&c.’ Powers, in Overland Monthly, vol. x., p. 536. Kane ‘took a sketch of a 
Chostay (Shasta) female slave (among the Chinooks) the lower jmrt of whoso 
face, from the corners of the mouth to the ears and downwards, was tattooed 
of a bluish colour. The men of this tribe do not tattoo, but paint their faces 
like other Indians.* Wand., p. 182. Ida Pfeiffer, Second Journ,, p. 315, saw 
Indians on Smith river, who painted their faces ‘ in a most detestable man- 
ner. They first smeared them with fish fat and then they rubbed in the 
paint, sometimes passing a finger over it in certain lines, so as to produce 
a pattern.* Miller's Life Affiongst the Modocs, p. 361. 

‘ No taste in bead work. * The Shastas and their Neighbors, MS, ‘ In 
den Ohren tragen die Alleqiias (at Trinidad bay) Schmucksachen, welcho 
sie theils von den Weissen erhnlten, thcils aus Holz nachahmen; auch 
Bind diese Gegenstiinde zuweilen durch Steinchen ersetzt, die talismanische 
Krafte besitzen solleu. Nur die in den fernen Bergen wohnenden tragen 
holzeme oder auch eiseme Binge in den Nasenwandungen.’ Meyer, Nach dem 
Sacramento, p. ‘216; Oibbs, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii., p. 142; Ifeiffer'a 
Second Joum,, p. 317; Powers, in Overland Monthly, vol. x., p. 537; SchooU 
craft's Arch., vol. iii., plate xiv. 

Maurelle's Jour., p. 18. 
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of both sexes were by some process ground uniformly 
down horizontally to the gums, the women especially, 
carrying the fashion to an extreme, had their teeth re- 
duced even below this level.”*® 

Here also we see in their habitations the usual sum- 
mer and winter residences common to nomadic tribes. 
The winter dwellings, varying with locality, are princi- 
pally of two forms — conical and square. Those of the 
former shape, which is the most widely prevailing, and 
obtains cliiehy in the vicinity of the Klamath lakes and 
on the Klamath and Trinity rivers, are built in the man- 
ner following: A circular hole, from two to five feet in 
depth, and varying in diameter, is dug in the ground. 
Hound this pit, or cellar, stout poles are sunk, which 
are drawn together at the top until they nearly meet; 
the whole is then covered with earth to the depth of 
several inches. A hole is left in the top, which serves 
as chimney and door, a rude bidder or notched jwle wm- 
municating with the cellar below, and a similar one with 
the ground outside. This, however, is only the com- 
moner and lighter kind of conical house. Many of 
them are built of much heavier timbers, which, instead 
of being bent over at the top, and so forming a l)ee-hive- 
shaped structure, are leaned one itgainst the others 

The dwellings built by the lloopahs are somewhat bet- 
ter. The inside of the cellar is walled up with stone; 
round this, and at a distance of a few feet from it, an- 
other stone wall is built on the surface level, against 
which heavy beams or split logs are leaned up, meeting 
at the top, or sometimes the lower ends of the poles rest 
against the inside of the wall, thus insuring the inmates 
against a sudden cullap.se of the hut.*® 

Vamoumr'H Voy., vol. ii., p. 247. 

26 * The lodges are dome-shaped; like beaver-houses, an arched roof covers 
a deep pit sunk in the ground, the entrance to which is a round hole.’ Lord's 
Nat,, vol. i., p. 278. * Large round huts, perhaps 20 feet in diameter, with 

rounded tops, on which was the door by which they descended into the in- 
terior.* Fremont's Kxplor, Ex,, p. 204. * The Modoc excavates a circular space 

from two to four feet deep, then makes over it a conical structure of pun- 
cheons, which is strongly braced up with timbers, frequently hewn and a 
foot square.’ Povoers, in Overland Monthly, voL x., p. 636; Id., vol. ix., p. 
156. * The style was very substantial, the large poles requiring five or six 
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The square style of dwelling is affected more by the 
coast tribes, although occasionally seen in the interior. 
A cellar, either square or round, is dug in the same 
manner as with the conical houses. Thie sides of the 
hole are walled with upright slabs, which project some 
feet above the surface of the ground. The whole struct- 
ure is covered with a roof of sticks or planks, sloping 
gently outward, and resting upon a ridge-pole. The 
position of the door varies, being sometimes in the roof, 
sometimes on a level with the ground, and occasionally 
high up in the gable. Its shape and dimensions, how- 
ever, never alter; it is always circular, barely lai^e 
enough to fuimit a full-grown man on hands and knees. 
When on the roof or in the gable, a notched pole or 
mud steps lead up to the entrance ; when on the ground, 
a sliding panel closes the entrance. In some cases, the 
excavation is planked up only to a level with the ground. 
The uJjjMjr part is then raised several feet from the sides, 
leaving a bank, or rim, on which the inmates sleep ; occa- 
sionally there is no excavation, the house being erected 
on the level ground, with merely a sipall fire-hole in the 
centre. The floors are kept smooth and clean, and a 
small space in front of the door, paved with stones and 
swept clean, serves as gossiping and working ground for 
the women.*’^ 

men to lift.* Gibbs, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii., p. 175. ‘Have only an 
opening at the summit.* Dommech's Deserts, vol. ii., p. 261. On the inside 
of the door they fretpiently place a sliding panel. ‘ The Kalitas build wig- 
wams in a conical shape — as all tribes on the 'rrinity do — but they excavate 
no cellars.* Powers' Porno, MS. See full descrijition of dwellings, by John- 
ston, in Schoolcraft's Arch.^ vol. iv., p. 223. The entrance is a ‘round hole 
just large enough to crawl into, whicli is on a level with the surface of the 
ground, or is cut through the roof.* Johnson, in OoerlanU Monthly, vol. ii., p. 
536; Miller's Life Amon'jst the Modocs, i). 377. 

‘Built of plank, rudely wrought.* The roofs are not ‘horizontal like 
those at Nootka, but rise with a small degree of elevation to a ridge in the mid- 
dle.’ Vancouver's Voy., voL ii., pp. 241-2. Well built, of boards; often twenty 
feet square roof pitched over a ridge-pole; ground usually excavated 3 or 4 
feet; some cellars floored and walled with stone. Gibbs, in Schoolcraft's Arch., 
vol. iii., p. 140. ‘The dwellings of the Hoopas were built of largo planks, 
about 1% inches thick, from two to four feet wide, and from six to twelve 
feet in length.’ Trinity Journal, April, 1857. ‘The floors of these huts are 
perfectly smooth and clean, with a square hole two feet deep in the centre, 
m which they make their fire.* Mauretle's Jour., p. 17. ‘The huts have 
never but one apartment. The fire is kindled in the centre, the smoke es- 
caping through the crevices in the roof.* Hubbard, in Golden Era, March, 1856. 
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The temporary summer houses of the Northern Cali- 
fornians are square, conical, and inverted-bowl-shaped 
huts; built, when square, by driving light poles into the 
ground and laying others horizontally across them ; when 
conical, the poles are drawn together at the top into a 
point; Avhen bowl-shaped, both ends of the poles are 
driven into the ground, making a semi-circular hut. 
These frames, however shajAed, are covered with neatly 
woven tide matting,** or Avith bushes or ferns.*® 

The Californians arc but [xxir hunters; they prefer 
the snare to the boAV and arrow. Yet some of the moun- 
tain tribes display considerable dexterity in the chase. 
To hunt the prong-buck, the Klamath fastens to each 
heel a strip of ermine-skin, and keeping the herd to the 
AvindAV'ard, he approaches craftily through the tall grass 
as near as possible, then throAving himself on his biick, 
or standing on his head, he executes a pantomime in the 
air.Avith his legs. Naturally the antelope Avonder, and 
being cursed Avith curiosity, the simple animals gradually 
approach. As soon as they arrive Avithin easy shooting- 
distance, doAvn go the hunter’s legs and up comes the 
body. Too late the antelope learn their mistake; SAvift 
as they are, the arroAV is swifter; and the fattest buck 
pays the penalty of his inquisitiveness Avith his life. 
The Veeards, at Humboldt Bay, construct a slight fence 
from tree to tree, into Avhich inclosure elk are driven, 
the only exit being by a narroAV opening at one end, 
where a pole is placed in such a manner as to force the 

The houses of the Eurocs and Cahrocs ‘ are sometimes constructed on the 
level earth, hut oftener they excavate a round cellar, four or five feet deep, 
and twelve or fifteen feet in diameter.’ Pomrs, in Overland Monthly^ vol. viii., 

L 53i); Meyer ^ Nach dern Sacramento^ p. 2*20; The Shastas and their nevjh- 
's, MS. 

28 Kit Carson says of lodges seen near Klamath lake : ‘ They were made 
of the broad leaves of the swamp flag, which were beautifully and intricately 
woven together.’ Pders* Life of Carson, p. 203. ‘The wild sage furnishes 
them shelter in the heat of summer, and, like the Cayote, they burroAV in 
the earth for protection from the inclemencies of winter.’ Thompson, in Ind. 
Aff. Jiept., 1854, p. 283. ‘ Their lodges are generally mere temporary struct- 

ures, searccly sheltering them from the inciting storm.’ Palmet', in Ind. Aff. 
Jiept., 1854, p. 262. 

29 ‘Slightly constructed, generallpr of poles.’ Emmons, in SckoolcrafVs 
Arch,, vol. iii., p. 218. ‘ The earth in the centre scooped out, and thrown 

up in a low, circular embankment.’ Turner, in Overland Monildy, p.xi., p. 21. 
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animal to stoop in passing under it, when its head is 
caught ill a noose suspended from the pole. This pole is 
dragged down by the entangled elk, but soon he is caught 
fast in the thick undergrowth, and firmly held until the 
hunter comes up.®“ Pitfalls are also extensively u.sed in 
trapping game, A narrow pass, through which an elk 
or deer trail leads, is selected for the pit, which is ten or 
twelve feet deep. The animals are then suddenly stam- 
peded from their feeding-grounds, and, in their wild 
terror, rush blindly along the trail to destruction.'** The 
bear they seldom hunt, and if one is taken, it is usually 
by accident, in one of their strong elk-traps. Many of 
the tribes refuse to eat bear-meat, alleging that the flesh 
of a man-eating animal is unclcian ; but no doubt Bruin 
owes his immunity as much to his teeth and claws as to 
his uncleanness. 

Pishing is more congenial to the la/y taste of these 
people than the nobler but more arduous craft of hunting ; 
consequently fish, lieing abundant, are generally more 
plentiful in the aboriginal larder than venison. Several 
methods are adopted in taking them. Sometimes a dam 
of interwoven willows is constructed across a rapid at 
the time when salmon are ascending the river; niches 
four or five feet square are made at intervals across the 
dam, in which .the fish, pressed on by those behind, 
collect in great numliers and are there sjieared or netted 
without mercy. Much ingenuity and lalxir are required 
to build some of the larger of the.se dams. Mr Gibbs 
describes one thrown across the Klamath, where the 

Pomrs' Porno, 3fS, 

‘The rocks supply edible shell-fisb.* Schumacher* 8 Oregon Antiquities, 
MS. ‘ The deer and elk are mostly captured by driving them into traps and 
pita.’ ‘Small game is killed with arrows, and sometimes elk and deer are 
dispatched in the same way.’ Hubbard, in Golden Era, April, 1856. ‘The 
elk the^ usually take in snares.’ Pfeiffer's Second Joum., p. 317. ‘The 
mountain Indians subsisted largely on game, which of everpr variety was 
ver^ abundant, and was killed with their bows and arrows, in the use of 
which they were very expert.’ Wiley, in Ind. Aff. Rept, 1867, p. 497. ‘Die 
Indianer am Pittflusse machen Graben oder Locher von circa 5 Kubikfuss, 
bedecken diese mit Zweigen und Grass ganz leieht, sodass die Thiere, wenn 
sie dariiber gejagt werden, hinein fallen und nicht wieder heraiiskonnen, 

Wilde G^inse fangen sie mit Netzen Nur selten mogen Indianer den mrau* 

en Barjagen.’ Witnmel, Calif ornien, p. 181; The Shastas and their Neighs 
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river was about seventy-five yards wide, elbowing up 
the stream in its deepest part. It was built by first 
driving stout posts into the bed of the river, at a dis- 
tance of some two feet apart, having a moderate slope, 
and supi)orted from below, at intervals of ten or twelve 
feet, by two braces ; the one coming to the surface of the 
water, the other reaching to the string-pieces. These 
last were heavy spars, about thirty feet in length, and 
secured to each post by withes. The whole dam was 
faced with twigs, carefully peeled, and phiced so close 
together as to prevent the fish from passing up. The 
top, at this stiige of the water, was two or three feet 
above the surfsice. Tlie laljor of constructing this work 
must, with the few and insufficient tools of the natives, 
have been immense. Slight scaffolds were built out be- 
low it, from which the fish were taken in scoop-nets; 
they also employ drag-nets and spears, the latter having 
a movable barb, which is fastened to the shaft with a 
string in order to afford the salmon play.®* On Rogue 
River, si)earing by torch-light — a most picturesque sight 
— is resorted to. Twenty canoes sometimes start out 
together, ejich carrying three persons — two women, one 
to row and the other to hold the torch, and a si)earman. 
Sometimes the canoes move in concert, sometimes inde- 
pendently of each other; one moment the lights are 
seen in line, like an army of fire-flies, then they are 
scattered over the dark surface of the water like ignes 
fatui. The fish, attracted by the glare, rise to the sur- 
face, where they are transfixed by the unerring aim of 
the spearmen. Torchlight spearing is also done by driv- 
ing the fish down stream in the day-time by dint of 
much wading, yelling, and howling, and many splashes, 
until they are stopped by a dam previously erected lower 

32 Schumacher, Oregon Antiquilks, clasMifies their ancient arrow 

and spear points thus: Long barbs with projections, short barbs with pro- 
jections, and long and short barbs without projections. * The point of the 
spear is composed of a small bone needle, which sits in a socket, and pulls 
out as soon as the fish starts. A string connecting the spear handle and the 
center of the bone serves, when pulled, to turn the needle cross wise in the 
wound.’ Taylor^ in Cal, Farmer , Mamh 8, 1861; Schoolcraft* s Arch,, vol. iii.i 
p. 146. 
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down ; another dam is then built alwve, so that the fish 
cannot escape. At night fires are built round the edge 
of the enclosed space, luid the finny game speared from 
the bank.®* Some tribes on the Klamath erect platforms 
over the stream on upright poles, on which they'^ sleep 
and fish at the same time. A string leads from the net 
either to the fisherman himself or to some kind of alarm; 
and as soon tos a salmon is caught, its Uoiuidering im- 
mediately awakens the slumberer. On the sea-shore 
smelts are taken in a triangular net stretched on two 
slender poles; the fisherman wades into the water up to 
his waist, turns his face to the shore, and his back to the 
incoming waves, against Avhose force he braces himself 
with a stout stick, then as the smelts are washed back 
from the beach by the returning waves, he receives them 
in his net. 'I'he net is deep, and a narrow neck con- 
nects it with a long network bag behind ; into this bag 
the fish drop when the net is raised, but they cannot 
return. In this manner the fisherman can remain for 
some time at his po.st, without unloading. 

Eels are caught in traps having a funnel-shaped en- 
trance, into which the eels can easily go, but which closes 
on them as soon as they are in. These traps are fastened 
to stakes and kept down by weights. Similar traps are 
used to take salmon. 

Wlien preserved for winter use, the fish are split open 
at the back, the bone taken out, then dried or smoked. 
Both fish and meat, when eaten fre.sh, are either broiled 
on hot stones or boiled in Avater-tight baskets, hot stones 
being thrown in to make the water boil. Bread is made 
of acorns ground to flour in a rough stone mortar with 
a heavy stone pestle, and baked in the ashes. Acom- 
flour is the principal ingredient, but berries of various 
kinds are usually mixed in, and frequently it is seasoned 


33 r/ic Shasias and tMr Nei{fhbors, MS,; Hubbard, in Oohlen Era, April, 
1856; Wiley, in Ind, Aff. Rept., 1867, p. 497. ‘In spawning-time the fish 
school up from Clear Lake in extraordinary numbers, so that the Indians 
have only to put a slight obstruction in the river, when they can literally 
shovel them out.* Poioers, in Omrland Mmdhly, vol. x., !>. 567; Schumacher's 
Oregon Aniiqulties, MS. 
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with some high-flavored herb. A sort of pudding is 
also mode in the same manner, but is boiled instead of 
baked. 

They gather a great variety of roots, berries, and seeds. 
The principal root is the camas,®* great quantities of 
which are dried every summer, and stored away for winter 
provision. Another root, called kice, or kace,^ is much 
sought after. Of seeds they have the mvcws,*’ and sev- 
eral varieties of gnuss-seeds. Among berries tiie huckle- 
berry and the manzanita berry are the most plentiful.®' 
The women do the cooking, root and berry gathering, 
and all the drudgery. 

The winter shxjk of smoked fish hangs in the family 
room, sending forth an ancient and fish-like smell. 
Roots and seeds are, among some of the more northerly 
tribes, stored in large wicker boxes, built in the lower 
branclies of strong, wide-spreading trees. The trunk of 
the tree below the granary is smeared with pitch to keep 
away vermin.®' The Modocs are sometimes obliged to 
cache their winter hoard under rocks and bushes; the 
great number of their enemies and bad character of 
their ostensibly fi’iendly neighljors, rendering it unsafe 
for them to store it in their villages. So cunningly do 
they conceal their treasure that one winter, after an un- 
usually heavy fall of snow, they themselves could not 
find it, and numbers starved in consequence.* 

Although the Northern Californians seldom fail to 


3* ‘The camas is a bulbus root, shaped much like an onion.’ Miller's 
Life Amontjsi the Modocs^ p. 22. 

3^ ‘ A root about an inch long, and as large as one’s little finger, of a bit- 
ter-sweetish and pungent taste, something like ginseng.’ Powers, in Overland 
Monthly, vol. x., p. 537. 

3« ‘ An aquatic plant, with a floating leaf, very much like that of a pond- 
lily, in the centre of which is a pod resembling a poppy-head, full of farina- 
ceous seeds.* Ib. See also Meyer, Nach dem Saerawento, p. 222. ‘Their 
principal food is the kanias root, and the seed obtained from a plant growing 
in the marshes of the lake, resembling, before hulled, a broom-corn seed. ’ 
Palmer, in Ind. Aff. Jlept., 1854, p, ‘263. 

37 The Klamaths ‘ subsist upon roots and almost every living thing with- 
in their reach, not excepting reptiles, crickets, ants, etc.’ Thompsm, in Jnd, 
Aff. Kept., 1854, p. 283; Heintzelman, in Ind. Aff. Rept.^ 1857, p. 391; Bose- 
borough's letter to the author, MS. 

38 Turner, in Overland Monthly, vol. xi., p. 24. 
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take a cold bath in the morning, and frequently bathe 
at intervals during the day, yet they are never clean.®* 

The Northern Californians are not of a very war- 
like disposition, hence their weapons are few, being 
confined chiefly to the bow and arrow." Tlie bow is 
is about three feet in length, made of yew, cedar, or 
some other tough or clastic wood, and generally painted. 
The back is flat, from an inch and a half to two inches 
wide, and covered with elk-sinews, which greatly add 
both to its strength and elasticity; the string is abso of 
sinew. The bow is held horizontally when* discharged, 
instead of iKirpendicularly as in most countries. The 
arrows are from two to three feet long, and arc made 
sometimes of reed, sometimes of light wood. The points, 
which .are of flint, obsidian, bone, iron, or copiier, are 
ground to a very fine point, fastened firmly into a short 
piece of wood, and fitted into a socket in the main shaft, 
so that on withdrawing the arrow the he.ad will be left 
in the wound. The feathered part, which is from five 
to eight inches long, is also sometimes a separate piece 
bound on witli sinews. The quiver is made of the skin 
of a fox, wild-cat, or some other small animal, in the 
same shape .as when the animal wore it, except at the 
tail end, where room is left for the feathered ends of 
arrows to project. It is usually c.arried on the arm." 

39 At Ropiie llivcr, ‘the men go in the morning into the river, but, lihe 
the Malays, bring all the dirt out on their skins tluit they took in.* Pfeiffer* s 
Second Journ., p. a 17. At Pitt River they are ‘disgusting in their habits.’ 
Abbott, in Pac. ]i. U. liept., vol. vi., p. (51; The Shadas and their Neighbors, 
MS. * Of the many hundreds I have seen, there was hot one who still ob- 
served the aboriginal mode of life, that had not a sweet breath. This is 
doubtless due to the fact tlmt, before they became civilized, they ate their 
food cold.’ Powers* Porno, MS. ‘They always rise at the first dawn of day, 
and plunge into the river.’ Hubbard, in Golden Era, March, 1856. ‘Their 
personj^ are unusually clean, as they use both the sweat-house and the cold- 
bath constantly.’ Gibbs, in SchoolcrafVs rircA., vol. iii., p. 142. ‘Mit Tages- 
anbruch begibt sich der Allecpia f Trinidad Bay) in jeder Jahrenseit zur 
nahen Quelle, wo er sich am ganzen Leibe wiischt und in den Strahlen der 
aufsteigenden Sonne trockneii lasst.’ Meyer, Nach dem Sacramento, p. 221; 
Jio.sel)orouyh*s letter to the author, MS. 

40 Carl Meyer, after describing the bow, adds: ‘Femere Waffen der Alle- 
quas Bind: das Obsidian-Beil oder Tomahawk, die Keule, die Lanza und der 
Wurfspiess.’ Nach dem Sacramento, p. 218. This statement, I tliink, may 

’ be taken with some allowance, as nowhere else do I find mention of a toma- 
hawk being used by the Californians. 

41 Schumacher, Oregon Antiquities, MS., speaking of an ancient spear- 
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Mr Powers says: “doubtless many persons who have 
seen the flint arrow-heads made by the Indians, have 
wondered how they succeeded with their rude imple- 
ments, in trimming them down to such sharp, thin points, 
without breaking them to pieces. The Veeards — and 
probably other tribes do likewise — employ for this pur- 
pose a pair of buck-horn pincers, tied together at the 
point with a thong. They first hammer out the arrow- 
head in the rough, and then with these pincers carefully 
nip off one tiny fragment after another, using that in- 
finite patierfee which is characteristic of the Indian, 
spending days, jjerhaps weeks, on one piece. There are 
Indians who make arrows as a specialty, just as there 
are others who concoct herbs and roots for the healing 
of men.”** The Shastas es^jecijilly excelled in making ob- 
sidian arrow-heads; Mr Wilkes of the Exploring Expe- 
dition notices them as being “beautifully wrought,” and 
Lyon, in a letter to the American Ethnological Society, 
communicated through Dr E. II. Davis, describes the 
very remarkable ingenuity and skill which they display 

point, says, ‘the pointed teeth show it to have been a very dangerous 
weapon.’ Iloseboronyh's letter to the auttuvry MS. On the Klaiiiath Kiver, 
‘among the skins used for quivers, 1 noticed the otter, wild-cut, fisher, 
fawn, grey fox and others.’ UibhSy in SchoolrrafVs Arrh.f vol. iii., p. 141. 
Near Mt Shasta, ‘bows and arrows are very beautifully made: the former 

are of yew, and about three feet long bucked very neatly with sinew, 

and painted .... The arrows are ui)ward8 of thirty inches long.’ Wilkes* 
Nar., in (I. S. Ex. Ex.^ vol. v., p. 255, At Port Trinidad, ‘arrows are 
carried in quivers of wood or bone, and hang from their wTist or neck.* 
Mdurelle’s Jour., p. 20. On Pigeon Itiver ‘their arrows were in general 
tipped with copper or iron.’ (Jreenhow*s Hist. Oyn., 110. The Pit Kiver 
‘arrows are made in three parts.’ Abbott, in Par. 1{. It Eept., vol. vi., p. (51. 
The Alleqiias at Trinidad Hay, described by (’arl Meyer, earned their arrows 
either ‘ schussfertig in der Hand oder in einem iiber die Schultern geworfe- 
nen Kiicher aus Fuchs-oder iSiberpelz. Der Bogen ist aus einer starkeii, 
elastischen llothtannenwurzel verfertigt, et\va 3% Fuss lang und auf der 
Biickseite mit einer Barenscdine iiberklebt. Narhdnn Sacramento, p. 217. See 
Mofras, Exjdor., Atlas, plate xxv. Speaking of the quiver, Mr Powers says: 
* in the animal’s head they stuff a quantity of grass or moss, as a cushion for 
the arrow-heads to rest in, which prevents them from being broken.* Over- 
land MonOdy, vol. viii., p. 532. ‘Their arrows can only be extracted from 
the flesh with the knife.’ Cults* Conquest of Cal., p. 170. * Am oberen 'rheile 

(California) ist der Bogen von einer Lage von Hirah-sehnen verstarkt und 
elastisch gemacht. Die Pfeile bestehen aus einem rohrartigen GewAchso 
von mfissiger Lange, an der Spitze mit Obsidian . . . . versehen, ihre Lunge ist 
2 Zoll, ihre Breite 1 Zoll und die Dicke Zoll, scharfkantig und Bi)itz zu- 
laufend.* Wimmel, Calif ornien, p. 180. 

** Povoers* Potno, MS.; Schumacher* s Oregon ArUiquitieSf MS.; The Shastas 
and their Neighbors, MS. 
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in this particular. The arrow-point maker, who is one 
of a regular guild, places the obsidian pebble upon an 
anvil of talcose slate and splits it with an agate chisel 
to the required size; then holding the piece with his 
finger and thumb against the anvil, he finishes it off 
with repeated slight blows, administered with marvelous 
adroitness and judgment. One of these artists made 
an arrow-point for Mr Lyon out of a piece of a broken 
porter-bottle. Owing to his not being acquainted with 
the grain of the glass, he failed twice, but the third time 
produced a perfect specimen.** The Wallies poison their 
arrows with rattlesnake-virus, but poisoned weajxjns seem 
to be the exception.** The bow is skilfully used ; war- 
clubs are not common.*® 

Wars, though of frequent occurrence, were not par- 
ticularly bloody. The casus belli was usually that which 
brought the Spartan King before the walls of llion, and 
Titus Tatius to incipient Rome — woman. It is true, the 
Northern Californians are less classic abductors than the 
spoilers of the Sabine women, but their wars ended in 
the same manner — the ravished fair cleaving to her 
warrior-lover. Religion also, that ever-fruitful source 

^3 Ilist. vol. iii., p. 214. 

Johnson, in Orerlamt Monthly, vol. ii., i>. 53G. At Trinidad Bay ‘zu- 
weilen werden die Pfeile niit dem Siiftc des Sumnchbaumes vergifted, nnd 
alsdunn' inir znm Erlegeu wilder llanbtliiere gebriiuclit.’ jl/eyn*, AVjre/i dem 
Sacramento, p. 218. 'Einigo Stiimme vergiften die Spitzon ihrer Pfeile auf 
folgende Weise: Sio reizeii uiinilich eine Klapperscblunge mit einer vorge- 
haltenen Hirschleber, worin sie beisst, niid naclidem imn die Leber iiiit dem 
Gifte vollHtandig imprugnirt ist, wird sie vergraben und mnss verfauleii ; hierin 
wird nun die Spitze eiiigetaueht und daiin getrocknet.’ Wm7H(i, Callfomien, 
ji. 180. The Pitt River Indians ‘ use the poison of the rattle-snake, by grind- 
ing the head of that reptile into an impalpable powder, which is then applied 
by means of the putrid blood and flesh of the dog to the point of the weapon.* 
Gross* System of Surgery, vol. i., p. 321. ‘ The Pitt River Inditms poisoned 

their arrows in a putrid deer’s liver. This is a slow poison, however, and 
sometimes will not iioison at all.* The Shaslas and their ^righboi's, MS.; Schu- 
macher* s Oregon Antiquities, MS. 

Among other things seen by Meyer were, * noch grossere Bogen, die 
ihnen als bedeutende Ferngeschosse dicnen. Ein salehcr ist G Fuss lang, 
und der Indianer legt sich auf die Erde, um denselben zu sxiannen, indem 
er das rechte Knie in den Bogen cinstemmt und mit beiden Armen nachhilft.* 
The bow and arrow, knife, and war-club, constitute their weajioiis. ^ In one 
of their lodges I noticed an elk-skin shield, so constructed as to be impervi- 
ous to the sharpest arrows. Palmer, in Ind. Aff. Kept., 185-1, p. 2G2. Miller 
mentions a Modoc who was * painted red, half-naked, and held a tomahawk 
in his hand.’ L\fe Amongst the Modocs, p. 20. 
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of war, is not without its conflicts in savagedom ; thus 
more than once the Shastas and the Umpquas have taken 
up arms because of wicked sorceries, which caused the 
death of the people." So when one people obstructed 
the river with their weir, thereby preventing the ascent 
of salmon, there was nothing left for those above but to 
fight or starve. 

Along Pitt lliver, pits from ten to fifteen feet deep 
were formerly dug, in which the natives caught man and 
beast. These man-traps, for such was their primary 
use, were small at the mouth, widening toward the bot- 
tom, so that exit was impos.sible, even were the victim 
to escape impalement upon sharpened elk and deer horns, 
which were favorably phiml for his reception. The 
opening was craftily concealed by means of light sticks, 
over which earth was scattered, and the Ijetter to deceive 
the unwary traveler, footprints were frequently stamped 
with a moccasin in the loose soil. Certain landmarks 
and stones or branches, placed in a jxjculiar manner, 
warned the initiated, but otherwise there was no sign of 
impending danger.^’' 

Some fcAv nations maintain the predominancy and 
force the weaker to pay tribute." When two of these 
dominant nations war with each other, the conflict is 
more .sjinguinary. No scalps are taken, but in some 
cases the head, hands, or feet of the conquered slain are 
severed as trophies. The Cahrocs sometimes fight hand 
to hand with ragged stones, which they use with deadly 
effect. The Rogue River Indians kill all their male 
prisoners, but spare the women and children." The 


<6 Salem Statesman, April, 1857. 

47 Hence, if wo may credit Miller, Life Arrumgsl the Modocs, p. 373, the 
name Pitt River. 

4» The Hoopas exacted tribute from all the Burrounding tribes. At the 
time the whites arrived the Chimalaquays were paying them tribute in deer- 
skins at the rate of twenty-five cents per head, rowers' Porno, MS, The 
Hoopahs have a law requiring these situated on the Trinity, above them to 
pay tribute. Humboldt Times, Noo. 1857; S. F. Evening Jiulletin, Nov. 23, 1857. 

49 The Sassics, Cahrocs, Hoox)ahs, Klamaths and Rogue River Indians, 
take no scalps, but decai)itate the slain, or cut off their hands and feet. 
Pfeiffer's Second Journ., p. 317. 
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elk-hom knives and hatchets are the result of much 
labor and patience.” 

The women are very ingenious in plaiting grass, or 
fine willow-roots, into mats, baskets, hats, and strips of 
parti-colored braid for binding up the hair. On these, 
angular psitterns are worked by using ditferent shades of 
material, or by means of dyes of vegetable extraction. 
The baskets are of various sizes, from the flat, basin- 
shaped, water-tight, rush bowl for boiling food, to the 
large pointed cone which the women carry on their 
backs when root-dicing or berry-picking.®^ They are 
also expert tanners, and, by a comparatively simple pro- 
cess, will render skins Jis soft and pliable as cloth. The 
hide is first soaked in water till the hair loosens, then 
stretched between trees or upright posts till half dry, 
when it is scraped thoroughly on both sides, well beaten 
with sticks, and the brains of some animal, heated at a 
fire, are rubbed on the inner side to soften it. Finally it 
is buried in moist ground for some w’eeks. 

The interior tribes manifest no great skill in boat- 
making, but along the coast and near the mouth of the 
Klamath and Rogue rivers, very good cancxjs are found. 
They are still, however, inferior to tlio.se used on the 
Columbia and its tributaries. The lashed-up-hammock- 
shaped bundle of rushes, which is so frequently met in 
the more southern parts of California, has been seen on 
the Klamath,®* but I have reason to think that it is only 
u.sed as a matter of convenience, and not because no 
better boat is known. It is certain that dug-out canoes 


The Veotirtls on Lower Humboldt Bay * took elk-horns and rubbed 
them on stones for days together, to shariien them into axes and wedges.’ 
Powers* PomOf MS, On the Klamath river they had ‘ spoons neatly made of 
bone and horn.’ Gibbs, in Schix>lcraj*Vs Arch., vol. iii., p. 14G. 

^ 51 ‘ For basket making, they use the roots of pine-trees, the stem of the 
spice-bush, and ornament with a kind of grass which looks like a palm leaf, 
and will bleach white. They also stain it purple with elder ben-ies, and 
green with soapstone.’ ... * The Pitt liiver Indians excel all others in basket- 
making, but are not particularly good at bead work.’ The Shastas and their 
NeUjhborSj MS. Fremont* s Explor, Ex., p. 2U4; Johnson, in Overland Monthly, 
vol. ii., p. 536; Gibbs, in SchoolcrafVs Arch., vol. iii., p. 134; Powers' 
Porno, MS. 

58 Wilkes* Nar. in U. 8. Ex. Ex., vol. v., p. 253; Emmons, in Schoolcraft* s 
Arch., vol. iii., p. 218. 
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were in use on the same river, and within a few miles of 
the spot where tule buoys obtain. The fact is, this bun- 
dle of rushes is the best craft that could be invented for 
salmon-spearing. Seated astride, the weight of the fish- 
erman sinks it below the surftuje ; he can move it noise- 
lessly with his feet so that there is no splashing of pad- 
dles in the sun to frighten the fish ; it cannot caj)size, 
and striking a rock does it no injury. Canoes are hol- 
lowed from the trunk of a single redwood, pine, fir, syca- 
more, or cottonwood tree. They are blunt at both ends 
and on Hogue River many of them are flat-bottomed. 
It is a curious fact that some of these canoes are made 
from first to last without being touched with a sharp- 
edged tool of any sort. The native finds the tree 
ready felled by the wind, burns it oft* to the required 
length, and hollows it out by fire. Fitch is spread on 
the parts to be burned away, and a piece of fresh bark 
prevents the flames from extending too far in the wrong 
direction. A small shelf, pnyecting inward from 
the stem, serves as a seat. Much trouble is some- 
times taken with the finishing up of these canoes, in the 
way of scraping and jx)lishing, but in shape they lack 
symmetry. On the coast they are frequently large; Mr 
Powers mentions having seen one at Smith River forty- 
two feet long, eight feet four inches wide, and capable 
of carrying twenty-four men and five tons of merchan- 
dise. The natives take great Ciire of their canoes, and 
always cover them when out of the water to protect them 
from the sun. Should a crack appear they do not caulk 
it, but stitch the sides of the split tightly together with 
withes. They are propelled with a piece of wood, half 
pole, half paddle.®* 

53 The boats formerly used by the Modocs were ‘ quite rude and unshape- 
ly concerns, compared with those of the lower Klamath, but substantial and 
sometimes large enough to carry 1800 pounds of merchandise.’ Powers^ in 
Overland Monthly^ vol. viii., p. 532, vol. x., p.530. * Blunt at both ends, with 

a small projection in the stern for a seat.’ Gibbs, in SchoolcrajVs Arch., vol. 
iii., p. 142. ‘ Those on Kogue river were roughly built — some of them scow 

fashion, with flat bottom.’ Emmons, in HrhookrafVs Arch., vol. iii., p. 218. 
The Pitt Biver Indians *used boats made from pine; they bum them out 

about twenty feet long, some very good ones.’ Th^ Shastas and ihdr 

Neighbors, MS. 
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Wealth, which is quite as important here as in any 
civilized communities, and of much more importance than 
is customary among savage nations, consists in shell- 
money, called aUicochick, white deer-skins, canoes, and, 
indirectly, in women. The shell which is the regular 
circulating medium is white, hollow, about a quarter of an 
inch through, and from one to two inches in length. On 
it length depends its value. A gentleman, who writes 
from personal observation, ssiys: “all of the older In- 
dians have tattooed on their arms their standard of 
value. A piece of shell corresponding in length to one 
of the marks being worth five dollars, ‘ Boston money,’ 
the scale gradually increases until the highest mark is 
reached. For five perfect shells corresjxinding in length 
to this mark they will readily give one hundred dollars 
in gold or silver.’’®* White deer-skins are rare and con- 
sidered very valuable, one ox)n8tituting qmte an estate in 
itself.®® A. scalp of the red-hesuled woodpecker is equiv- 
alent to about five dollars, and is extensively used as 
currency on the Klamath. Canoes are valued according 
to their size and finish. Wives, as they must be bought, 
are a sign of wealth, and the owner of many is respected 
accordingly.®® 

Among the Northern Californians, hereditary chief- 
tainship is almost unknown. If the son succeed the 
father it is because the son has inherited the father’s 


54 Chase^ in Oveiiand Monthly^ vol. ii., p. 433. ‘ A kind of bead niado from 

a shell procured on the coast. These they string and wettr about the neck. 

Another kind is a shell about an inch long, which looks like a porcupine 

quill. They are more vahiable than the other. They also use them as nose- 
ornaments.’ The Shastas and their Jiteiyhhors, MS. ‘The unit of currency is 
a string of the length of a man’s aim, with a certain number of the longer 
shells below the elbow, and a certain number of the shorter ones above. ’ 
Powers, in Overland Monthly, vol. viii., p. 323. *A rare shell, spiral in 
shape, varying from one to two inches in length, and about the size of a 
crowquill, called by the natives, Siveash, is used as money.* Hubbard, in 
Golden Era, March, 1856. 

55 ‘The ownership of a (white) deer-skin, constitutes a claim to chieftain- 
ship, readily acknowledged by all the dusky race on this coast.’ llmnboldt 
Times, Dec., 1860. 

56 ‘ Property consists in women, ornaments made of rare feathers and 
shells, also furs and skins.’ llvitbard, \\\ Golden Era, '^loxch, 1856. Their 
wealth * con^-isted chiefly of white deerskins, canoes, the scalp of the red- 
headed woodpecker, and aliquachiek,* Wiley, in Ind, Aff, Eept. Joint, Spec, 
Com., 1867, p. 497. 
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wealth, and if a richer than he arise the ancient ruler is 
deposed and the new chief reigns in his stead. But to 
be chief means to have position, not power. He can 
advise, but not command ; at least, if his subjects do not 
choose to obey him, he cannot compel obedience. 

There is most frequently a heiid man to each village, 
and sometimes a chief of the whole trite, but in reality 
each head of a family governs his own domestic circle 
as he thinks best. As in certain i*cpnblics, when j)OW’er- 
ful applicants become multiplied — new offices are created, 
as salmon-chief, elk-chief, and the like. In one or two 
coast tribes the office is hereditary, as with the Patawats 
on Mad River, and that mysterious tribe at Trinidad 
Bay, mentioned by Mr Meyer, the Alloqnas.®’' 

Their |)enal code is far from Draconian. A fine of a 
few strings of allicochick appeases the wrath of a mur- 
dered man’s relatives and sjitisfies the requirements of 
custom. A woman may be slaughtered for half the sum 
it costs to kill a man. Occjisionally banishment from 
the trite is the penalty for murder, but capital punish- 
ment is never resorted to. The fine, wliatever it is, 
must be promptly paid, or neither city of refuge nor 
sacred altar-horns will shield the miu’derer from the 
vengeance of his victim’s friends.®* 

57 ‘ Have no tribal organization, no such thing as public offence.* Hose- 

horouffICs letter to the author, MS. A Pitt EiA^er chief tried the white man’s 
code, but BO unpopular was it, that he was obliged to abandon it. The Shastas 
and their Neujhbors, MS. Among the Klamath and Trinity tribes the power 
of the chief * is insuthciciit to control the relations of the several villages, 
or keep down the turbulence of individuals.’ (Jihhs, m Schoolcraft* s Arch,, 
vol. iii., pp. 139-110. I’he Cahrocs, Eurocs, Iloopaa, and Kailtas, have n 
nominal chief for each village, but his jiower is extremely limited and each 
individual does as he likes. Among the Tolewas in Del Norte County, 
money makes the chief. The Modocs and Patawats have an hereditary 
chieftainship. Powers* Porno, MS. At Trinidad Pay they were ‘governed 
by a ruler, who directs where thejr shall go both to hunt and fish.’ Mau- 
reUe*s Jour., p. 18. ‘ Der Hauptling ist sehr geachtet; er hat iiber Handel und 

"Wandel, Leben und Tod seiner IJnterthanen zu verfiigen, und seine Macht 
vererbt sich auf seinen Erstgebornen.’ Meyer, Nach deni Sacramento, p. 
223. The chief ‘ obtains his position from his wealth, and usually man- 
ages to transmit his effects and with them his honors, to hisimsterit^.’ Ilub^ 
bard, in Golden Era, March, Formerly ‘the different rancherias had 

chiefs, or heads, known as Mow-wee-mas, their influence being principally 
derived from their age, number of relatives, and wealth.’ Wiley, in Ind, Af, 
Pept. Joint. Spec. Com., p. 497. 

58 The Cahrocs compound for murder by payment of one string. Among 
the Patawats the average fine for murdering a man is ten strings, for killing 
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In vain do we look for traces of that Arcadian simpli- 
city and disregard for worldly advantages generally ac- 
corded to children of nature. Although 1 find no descrip- 
tion of an jujtual system of slavery existing among them, 
yet there is no doubt that they have slaves. We shall 
see that illegitimate children are considered and treated 
as such, and that women, entitled i)y courtesy wives, are 
bought and sold. Mr Drew asserts that the Klamath 
children of slave parents, who, it may be, prevent the 
profitable prostitution or sale of the mother, are killed 
without compunction.® 

Marriage, with the Northern Californians, is essenti- 
ally a matter of business. The young brave must not 
hope to win his bride by feats of arms or softer wooing, 
but must buy her of her father, like any other chattel, 
and pay the price at once, or resign in favor of a richer 
man. The inclinations of the girl are in nowise con- 
sulted; no matter where her affections are placed, she 
goes to the highest bidder, and “ Mammon wins his way 
where seraphs might despair,” Neither is it a trifling 
matter to be Ixjught as a wife ; the social position of the 
bride herself, as well as that of her father’s family there- 
after, depends greatly ujxm the price she brings; her 
value is voted by society at the price her husband pays 
for her, and the father whose daughter commands the 
greatest number of strings of allicochick, is greatly to be 
honored. The purchase effected, the successful suitor 
leads his blushing proiMjrty to his hut and she becomes 
his wife without further ceremony. Wherever this sys- 
tem of wife-purchase obtains, the rich old men almost 
absorb the female youth and beauty of the tribe, while 
the younger and poorer men must content themselves 

a woman five Btrinj^s, worth about $100 and $50 respectively. ‘ An average 
Patawat*s life is considered worth about six ordinary canoes, each of which 
occupies two Indians probably three months in making, or, in all, tanta- 
mount to the labor of one man for a period of three years. ’ * The Hoopas and 

Kailtas also paid for murder, or their life was taken by the relatives of the 
deceased.’ Powers* Porno, MS. ‘They seem to do as they please, and to be 
only governed by private revenge. If one man kills another the tribe or 
family of the latter kill the murderer, unless he buy himself off.* The Stuastas 
and their Nevihhors, MS. 

w Drew's Owyhee Reconnaissance, p. 17. 
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with old and ugly wives. Hence their eagerness for that 
wealth which will enable them, to Ihrow away their old 
wives and buy new ones. When a marriage takes phice 
among the Modocs, a feast is given at the house of the 
bride’s father, in which, however, neither she nor the 
bridegroom partake. The girl is escorted by the women 
to a lodge, previously furnished by public contributions, 
where slie is subsequently joined by the man, who is 
conducted by his male friends. All the company bear 
torches, which are piled up as a fire in the lodge of the 
wedded pair, who are then left alone. In some tribes 
this wife-traffic is done on credit, or at least partially 
so; but the credit system is never so advantageous 
to the buyer as the ready-money system, for uiitil 
the full price is paid, the man is only ‘ half-married,’ 
and besides he must live with his wife’s family and be 
their slave until he shall have pixid in full.** The chil- 
dren of a wife who has cost her husband nothing are 
considered no better than bastards, and are treated by 
society with contumely; nobody associates with them, 
and they become essentially ostracized. In all this there 
is one redeeming feature for the wife-buyer; should he 
happen to make a bad bargain he can, in most instances, 
send his wife home and get his money back. Mr Gibbs 
asserts that they shoot their wives when tired of them, 
but this appears inconsistent with custom. 

Polygamy is almost universal, the number of Avives 
depending only on the limit of a man’s wealth. The 
loss of one eye, or expulsion from the tribe, are common 
punishments for adultery committed by a man. A string 
of beads, however, makes amends. Should the wife ven- 

<>o The Cahrocs, Eurocs, Hoopahs, and Patawats, all acquire their wives 
by purchase. The Shmtas and iJmr Nevfhors, MS.; Towers' Pomo^ MS. 
* Wenn eiii Allequa seine kuiifti^e Lebensgefalirtin unter den Schonen 
seines Stammes erwahlt hat und sich verheirathen will, muss er dem Mau- 
hemi (chief) cine armslange Muschelschnur vorzei^en.* Meyer^ Nach dem 
Sacramento^ p. 223. The mountain Indians seldom, if ever, intermarry with 
those on the coast. Wiky, in Ind, Aff, liept. Joint. Spec. Com., 1867, p. 497; 
Oihbs, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii., p. 127. Buy wives with shell-money. 
Pfeiffer's Second Joum. Among the Modocs ‘the women are offered for 
sale to the highest buyer.* Meacham's Lecture, in 8 . F, Alta California, Oot. 
6, 1861; Miller's Life Amongst the Modocs. 
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ture on any irregularity without just compensation, the 
outraged honor of her lord is never satisfied until he 
has seen her publicly disemboweled. Among the Hoo- 
pahs the women are held irresponsible and the men alone 
suffer for the crime.®^ Illegitimate children are life- 
slaves to some male relative of the mother, and u^xin them 
the drudgery falls; they are only allowed to marry one 
in their own station, and their sole hope of emancipa- 
tion lies in a slow accumulation of allicochick, with which 
they can buy their freedom. We are told by Mr Pow- 
ers that a Modoc may kill his mother-in-law with im- 
punity. Adultery, being attended with so much danger, 
is comparatively rare, but among the unmarried, who 
have nothing to fear, a gross licentiousness prevails.®* 

Among the Muckalucs a dance is instituted in honor 
of the arrival of the girls at the age of puberty. On 
the Klamath, during the period of menstruiition the 
women are banished from the village, and no man may 
approach them. Although the principal labor falls to 
the lot of the women, the men sometimes assist in build- 
ing the wigw'am, or even in gathering acorns and roots.** 
Kane mentions that the Shastas, or, as he calls them, 
the Chastays, frequently sell their children as slaves to 
the Chinooks.®* Dances and festivities, of a religio- 

Polygamy is common among the Modocs. Meat^ham^s lecture, in S. F, 
Alta Calif 07 wa^ Oct. 6, 1873. On Pitt River a chief souietinieK has five wives. 
‘The most jealous people in the world.' The Shastas and their Neighbors^ 
MS.; Hoseborcmjh's letter to the author^ MS. ‘Among the tribes in the north 
of the State adultery is punished by the the death of the child.’ Taylor, 
in California Farmer, March 8, 1861. ‘The males have as many wives as 
they are able to purchase;’ adultery committed by a woman is punished with 
death. Hubbard, in Oolden Era, March, 1856. Among the Cahrocs polygamy 
is not tolerated; among the Modocs polygamy prevails, and the women have 
considerable privilege. The Hoopa adulterer loses one eye, the adulteress 
is exempt from punishment. Powers* Porno, MS. The Woeyots at Eel river 
‘have as many wives as they please.’ Gibbs, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol.iii., p. 
127. At Trinidad Bay ‘we found out that they had a plurality pf wives. * 
Maurelle*s Jour., p. 19. 

G* All the young unmarried women are a common |)ossession. Powers, 
in Overland Monthly, vol. viii., p. 330. The women bewail their virginity for 
three nights before their marriage. Gibbs, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii., p. 173. 
If we believe Powers, they cannot usually have much to bewail. 

63 Boys are disgraced by work. The Shastas and their Neighbors, MS. 
Women work, while men gamble or sleep. Wiley, in hid. Aff. Rept., Joint 
Spec. Com., 1867, p. 497; Parker, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1857, p. 242; Rose- 
borough's letter to the autlurr, MS. 

64 Kane's Wand., p. 182. 
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playful character, are common, as when a whale is 
stranded, an elk snared, or when the salmon come. 
There is generally a kind of thanksgiving-day once a 
year, when the people of neighboring tribes meet and 
dance. The annual feast of the V ecards is a good illus- 
tration of the manner of these entertainments. The 
dance, which takes place in a large wigAvam, is per- 
formed by as many men as there is room for, and a 
small proiwrtion of women. They move in a circle 
slowly round the lire, accompanying themselves with 
their peculiar chant. Esich individual is dressed in all 
the finery he can muster ; every valuable he possesses in 
the way of shells, furs, or wootl|)cckcr-scalps, does duty 
on this occasion ; so that the wealth of the dancers may 
be reckoned at a glance. AVhen the dancAJ has conclud- 
ed, an old gray-ljeard of the tribe rises, and pronounces 
a thanksgiving oration, whei’eiu he enumerates, the ben- 
efits received, the riches sujcumulated, and the victories 
won during the year; exliorting the hearers meanwhile, 
by good conduct and moral belnivior, to deserve yet 
greater benefits. This savjige Nestor is listened to in 
silence and with rcsjxjct; his audience seeming to drink 
in with avidity every'drop of wisdom thsit falls from his 
lips; but no sooner is the harangue concluded than every 
one does his best to viobate the moral precepts so lately 
inculcated, by a grand debauch. 

The Cahrocs have a similar festival, which they call 
the Feast of the Propitiation. Its object is much the 
same as that of the feast just descril)ed, but in place 
of the orator, the chief j)ersonage of the day is called 
the Chareya, which is also the appellation of their deity. 
No little honor attaches to the position, but much suf- 
fering is also connected with it. It is the duty of the 
Chareya-man to retire into the mountains, with one at- 
tendant only, and there to remain for ten days, eating 
only enough to keep breath in his body. Meanwhile 
the Cahrocs congregate in honor of the occMion, dance, 
sing, and make merry. When the appointed period has 
elapsed, the Chareya-man returns to camp, or is carried 
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by deputies sent out for the purpose, if he have not 
strength to walk. His bearers lU’e blindfolded, for no 
human being may look u^jon the face of the Chareya- 
man and live. His approjich is the .signal for the ab- 
rupt breaking up of the festivities. The revelers dis- 
perse in terror, and conceal them.selves as best they may 
to avoid catching sight of the dreaded face, and where 
a moment before all was riot and bustle, a deathly still- 
ness reigns. Then the Chareya-man is conducted to the 
sweat-house, where he remains for a time. And now 
the real Propitiation-Dance takes place, the men alone 
participating in its sacred movements, which are accom- 
panied by the low, monotonous chant of singers. The 
dance over, all solemnity vanishes, and a lecherous satur- 
nalia ensues, which will not bear description. The gods 
are conciliated, catastrophes are averted, and all is joy 
and happiness.® 

A passion for gambling obtains among the northern Cal- 
ifornians as elsewhere. Nothing is too precious or too in- 
significant to be staked, from a white or black deer-skin, 
which is almost priceless, down to a wife, or any other 
trifle. In this manner property changes hands with 
great rapidity. 

I have already stated that on the possession of riches 
depend power, rank, and social ^xisition, so that there is 
really much to be lost or won. They have a game played 
with little sticks, of which some are black, but the most 
white. These they throw aiound in a circle, the object be- 
ing seemingly to make the black ones go farther than the 
white. A kind of guess-game is played with clay balls.® 
There is also an international game, played betwoen 
friendly tribes, which closely re^mbles our ‘hockey.’ 
TVo poles are set up in the ground at some distance 
apart, and each side, being armed with sticks, endeavors 
to drive a wooden ball round the goal opposite to it.® 

**For the god Chareya, see Bancroft's Nat, Paces, vol. iii., pp. 90, IGl. 

Pfeiffer's Second Joum,, p. 318. The Pitt River Indians ‘ sing as they 
gamble and play until th^ are so hoarse they cannot speak.’ The Shastas 
and their NeigliborSj MS. 

w Chase, in Overland Monthly, vol. ii., p. 433. 

Vol. I. 23 
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In almost all their games and dances they are accompa- 
nied by a hoarse chanting, or by some kind of uncouth 
music produced by striking on a board with lobster-claws 
fastened to sticks, or by some other equally primitive 
method. Before the introduction of spirituous liquors 
by white men drunkenness was unknown. Witli their 
tobacco for smoking, they mix a leaf called kinnik-kin- 
nik.^ 

The diseases and ailments most prevalent among these 
people are scrofula, consumption, rheumatism, a kind of 
leprosy, affection of the lungs, and sore eyes, the last 
arising from the dense smoke which always pervades 
their cabins.®* In suldition to this they have imaginary 
disorders caused by wizards, witches, and evil spirits, 
who, as they believe, cause snakes and other reptiles to 
enter into their bodies and gnaw' their vitals. Some few 
roots and herbs used are milly eflicicnt medicine, but 
they rely almost entirely upon the nuunrneries and in- 
cantations of their medicine men and women.’*® Their 
whole system of therapeutics having sujierstition for a 
basis, mortality is great among them, which may be one 
of the causes of the continent being, comparatively 
speaking, so thinly populated at the time of its discov- 
ery. Syphilis, one of the curses for which they may 
thank the white man, has made fearful havoc among 

* They used tobacco, which they nmoakccl in Rmall wooden pipes, in 
fonn of a trumpet, and j^roenred from little gardenu, wdiere they had planted 
it.’ Maurelle's Joiir.j p. 21. 

C9 The ritt River Indians ‘ give no medicines.’ The ShaMas and their Nei(jh~ 
hors, MS, ‘The prevailing diseases are venereal, scrofula and rheumatism.’ 
Many die of consumption. Force, in Jnd. Aff, Jiept., 1871, p. 157. At the 
mouth of Eel river ‘ the principal diseases noticed, were sore eyes and blind- 
ness, consumption, and a species of leprosy.’ Oihhs, in Schoolcraft’s Arch., 
vol. iii., p. 128. They suffer from a species of lung fever. Gevjer, in hid. 
Aff. Jiept., 1858, p. 28‘J. ‘A disea-so was observed among them (the Shastas) 
w'hich had the appearance of the leprosy.* Wilkes’ Nar., in U. S, Ex, Ex., 
vol. V., p. 255. 

70 ‘ llie only medicine I know of is a root used for poultices, and another 
root or plant for an emetic.* The SJaistas and their Neifjhbors, MS. ‘The 
root of a parasite fern, found growing on the toi>s of the fir trees (collque 
nashiil), is the principal remedy. The plant in small doses is expectorant 
and diurtetic; hence it is used to relieve difficulties of the lungs and kid- 
neys; and, in large doses, it becomes sedative and is an emmenagogue; hence, 
it relieves fevers, and is useful in uterine diseanss, and produces abortions. 
The squaws use the root extensively for this last mentioned purpose.* Hub- 
hard, in Golden Era, March, 1856. 
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them. Women doctors seem to be more numerous than 
men in this region ; acquiring their art in the teniescal or 
sweat-house, where unprofessional women are not ad- 
mitted. Their favorite method of cure seems to consist 
in sucking the affected part of the patient until the blood 
flows, by which means they pretend to extract the dis- 
ease. Sometimes the doctress vomits a frog, previously 
swallowed for the occasion, to prove that she has not 
sucked in vain. She is frequently assisted by a second 
physician, whose duty it is to discover the exact sjwt 
where the malady lies, and this she oftects by barking 
like a dog at the patient until the .spirit discovers to her 
the place. Mr Gibbs mentions a ca.se where the patient 
was first attended by four young women, and aftenvard 
by the same number of old ones. Standing round the 
unfortunate, they went through a series of violent ges- 
ticulations, sitting down when they could stand no longer, 
sucking, w'ith the most laudable por,s(;verance, and moan- 
ing meanwhile most dismally. Finally, when with their 
lips and tongue they liad raised bli.stcrs all over the 
patient, and had j^iounded his miserable IxKly wdth hands 
and knees until they w^ere literally exhausted, the per- 
formers executed a .swooning scene, in which they sank 
down apparently insensible.” The Koguc Kiver medi- 
cine-men are supjx).sed to be able to wield their mysteri- 
ous }X)wer for harm, as well as for good, so that should 
a patient die, his relatives kill the doctor who attended 
him ; or in case deceased could not afford medical attend- 
ance, they kill the first unfortunate di.sciple of il'lscula- 
pius they can lay hands on, frequently munlering one 
belonging to another tribe; his death, however, must be 
paid for.™ 

But the great institution of the Northern Californi- 
ans is their temescal, or sw^eat-house, which consists of a 

A Pitt River doctor told his patient that for his fee ‘ he must have his 
Mrse or he would not let him get well.* The Shastas and their Xehjhborsj MS.f 
Powers^ in Overland Monthly ^ vol. viii., p. 428; Gibhs^ in SchoolvrajTs ArcK^ 
vol. iii., p. 175 . 

J* The SfuisUts and their Nei/fJiJbors, MS.; PectOTj in Ind. Aff. Rept.^ 1862, 
p. 261; Ostrander, in Id., 1857, p. 369; Miller, in Id., p. 361. 
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hole dug in the ground, and roofed over in such a man- 
ner as to render it almost air-tight. A fire is built in the 
centre in early fall, and is kept alive till the follow- 
ing spring, as much attention being given to it as ever 
was paid to the sacred fires of Hestia; though between 
the subterranean temescal, with its fetid atmosphere, 
and lurid fire-glow glimmering faintly through dense 
smoke on swart, gaunt forms of savages, and the stately 
temple oil the Forum, fragrant with fumes of incense, 
the lambent altar-flame glistening on the pure white 
robes of the virgin priestesses, there is little likeness. 
The temescal” is usually built on the brink of a stream; 
a sm.all hatchway affbixls entrance, wdiich is instantly 
closed after the jxjrson going in or out. Ilei’c congre- 
gate the men of the village and enact their sudorific 
ceremonies, which ordinarily consist in squatting round 
the fire until a stjite of profuse perspiration sets in, w'hen 
they rush out and plunge into the water. AVhether 
this mode of treatment is more potent to kill or to cure 
is questionable. The sweat-house serves not only as 
bath and medicine nwm, but also as a genei’al rendez- 
vous for the male drones of the village. The women, 
wdth the exception of those prsicticing or studying medi- 
cine, are forbidden its sacred precincts on pain of death; 
thus it offers as convenient a refuge for heniiecked hus- 
bands as a civilized club-house. In many of the tribes 
the men sleep in the temescal during the winter, which, 
notwithstanding the disgasting impurity of the atmos- 
phere, alt()rds them a snug retreat from the cold gusty 
weather common to this region.” 

Incremation obtains but slightly among the Northern 
Californitins, the lx)dy usually being buried in a recum- 
bent position. The possessions of the deceased are either 

’3 Temescal is an Aztec word defined by Molina, Vocabalario, ‘ Tcmazcalli, 
casilla como cstufa, adondc se banan y midan.’ The word was brought to 
this region and applied to the native sweat-houses by the Franciscan Fathers. 
Turner, in Pac. li. li. Jiept., vol. iii., p. 72, gives * sweat-house * in the Che- 
mchuevi language, ns paheaha. 

74 liosehorou'jft's teller lo ih£ author, 3/5.; . The ShasUis and their Neighbors, 
3/5.; Pfeiffer* 8 Second Joum., p. 317; Powers' Porno, 3/5.; Chase, in Overland 
Monthly, vol. ii., p. 432. 
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interred with him, or are hung around the grave; some- 
times his house is burned and the ashes strewn over his 
burial-place. Much noisy lamentation on the part of 
his relatives takes place at his death, and the widow 
frequently manifests her grief by sitting on, or even half 
burying herself in, her husband’s grave for some days, 
howling most dismally meanwhile, and refusing food and 
drink; or, on the upjier Klamath, by cutting her hair 
close to the head, and so wearing it until she obtains con- 
solation in another six)use. The Modocs hired mourners 
to lament at different places for a certain number of 
days, so that the whole country was filled with lamenta- 
tion. These paid mourners were closely watched, and 
disputes frequently arose as to w’bether they had fulfilled 
their contract or not.” Occtisionally the body is doubled 
up and interred in a sitting position, and, rarely, it is 
burned instejid of buried. On the Klamath a fire is kept 
burning near the grave for several nights after the burial, 
for which rite various reasons are assigned. Mr Powers 
states that it is to light the departed shade jwross a cer- 
tain greased jwle, which is supposed to constitute its only 
approsich to a better world. Mr Gibbs affirms that the 
fire is intended to scare away the devil, obviously an 
unnece.s.sary precaution sis applied to the Satan of civil- 
ization, who by this time must be pretty familiar with 
the element. The grave is generally covered with a 
slab of wood, and sometimes two more are placed erect 
at the head and foot ; that of a chief is often surrounded 
with a fence ; nor must the name of a dead person ever 
be mentioned under any circumstances.” 

75 Meacham's Tjeciure on the Modocs^ in S, F. Alla Calif omia, Oct 6, 1873; 
r/te Shastas and (heir Neighbors, MS, 

76 On Pitt River they burn their dead and heap stones over the ashes for a 

monument. ‘ No funeral ceremonies.' The Shastas and their Neighbors, MS. 
On the ocean frontier of south Oregon and north California ‘the dead are buried 
with their faces looking to the west.* Jhihbard, in Golden Era, March, 185C. The 
Patawats and Ghillulas bury their dead. The Tolewahs are not allowed to name 
the dead. Poicers' Porno, MS. * It is one of the most strenuous Indian laws 
that whoever mentions the name of a deceased person is liable to a heavy 
fine, the money being paid to the relatives.' Chase, in Overland Monthly, vol. 
ii., p. 431. ‘ The bodies had been doubled up, and placed in a sitting posture 

in holes. The earth, when replaced, formed conical mounds over the heads.' 
Abbott, in Pac. It R, Rept, vol. vi., p. 69. ‘ They bury their dead under 
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The following vivid description of a last sickness and 
burial by the Pitt River Indians, is taken from the letter 
of a lady eye-witness to her son in San Francisco: — 

It was evening. We seated ourselves upon a Ic^, 
your father, Bertie, and I, near the fire round which the 
natives had congregated to sing for old Gesnip, the 
chief’s wife. Presently Sootiin, the doctor, appeared, 
dressed in a low-necked, loose, white muslin, sleeveless 
waist fastened to a breech-cloth, and red buck-skin cap 
fringed and ornamented with betuls; the face painted 
with white stri^jes down to the chin, the arms from 
wrist to shoulder, in bhick, red, and white circles, which 
by the lurid camp-fire looked like bnicelets, and the legs 
in white and bhwjk stripes, — presenting altogether a 
merry- Andrew appearance. Creeping softly along, sing- 
ing in a low, gradually-increjising voice, Sootim ap- 
proached the invalid and ]X)i.sed his hands over her as 
in the act of bles.sing. The one nearest liim took up 
the song, singing low at first, then the next until the 
circle was completed ; after this the pipe went ixmiid ; then 
the doctor taking a sip of water, partly uncovered the 
patient and commenced sucking the left side ; last of all 
he took a pinch of dirt and blew it over her. This is 
their curative process, continued night after night, and 
long into the night, until the patient recovers or dies. 

Next day the doctor came to see me, and I determined 
if passible to ascertain his own ideas of these things. 
Giving him some mmk-a-mvek^ 1 asked him, “ What do 
you say when you talk over old Gesnip ?” “ I talk to 

the trees, and to the springs, and bii’ds, and sky, and 
rocks,” replied Sootim, “to the wind, and rain, and 

the noses of the living, and with them all their worldly goods. If a man 
of importance, his house is burned and he is buried on its site.’ Johnson^ 
in OcerUiml Monthly^ vol. ii., p. 536. ‘The chick or ready money, is ]ilaced 
in the owner’s grave, but the bow and quiver become the property of the 
nearest*maIo relative. Chiefs only receive the honors of a fence, surmounted 
with feathers, round the grave.* Olbhs, in SrhookrafVs Arch.y vol. iii., p. 175. 
* Upon the death of one of these Indians they raised a sort of -funeral cry, 
and afterward burned the body within the house of their ruler.* Maurelle's 
Jour.y p. 19. 

77 Muck-a-mucky food. In the Chinook Jargon ‘to eat; to bite; food. 
Muckamuck chuck, to drink water.' Diet, Chinook Jargon^ or Indian Trade 
Language, p. 12. 
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leaves, I beg them all to help me.” lofalet, the doctor’s 
companion on this occasion, volunteered the remark: 
“When Indian die, doctor very shamed, all same Boston 
doctor;’* when Indian get well, doctor Very smart, all 
same Boston doctor.” Gesnip said she wanted after death 
to be put in a box and buried in the ground, and not 
burned. That same day the jxwr old woman breathed 
her last — the last spark of that wonderful tiling called 
life flickered and went out; tliere remained in that rude 
camp the shriveled dusky carcass, the low dim intelligence 
that so lately animated it having fled — ^\vhither? When 
I heard of it I went to the camp and found them dressing 
the body. First they put on Gesnip her best white 
clothes, then the next best, placing all the while whatever 
was most valuable, beads, belts, and necklaces, next the 
body. Money they put into tlie mouth, her daughter 
contributing about five dollars. The knees were then 
pressed up against the chest, and after all of her own 
clothing w'as put on, the body was rolled up in the best 
family bear-skin, and tied with strips of buckskin. 

fl’hen Soomut, the chief luid husband, threw the bun- 
dle over his shoulders, and started off for the cave where 
they .deposit their dead, accompanied by the whole 
band crying and singing, and throwing ashes from the 
camp-fire into the air. And thus the old barbarian 
mourns: “Soomut had two wives — one good, one bad; 
but she that was good was taken away, while she that is 
bad remains. 0 Gesnip gone, gone, gone!” And the 
mournful procession take up the refrain: “0 Gesnip 
gone, gone, gone!” Again the ancient chief: “Soomut 
lias a little boy, Soomut has a little girl, but no one is 
left to cook their food, no one to dig them roots. 0 
Gesnip gone, gone, gone!” followed by the chorus. Then 
again Soomut: “White woman knows that Gesnip was 


w In the vicinity of Nootka Sound and the Columbia Kiver, the first 
United States traders with the natives were from Boston; the first English 
vessels appeared about the same time, which was during the reign of George 
III. Hence in the Chinook Jargon we find * lioston, an American; Boston 
, illahie, the United States;’ and *King George, English — King George man, an 
Englishman.’ 
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strong to work; she told me her sorrow when Gesnip 
died. 0 Gesnip gone, gone, gone!” and this was kept 
up during the entire march, the dead Wife’s virtues sung 
and chorused by the whole tribe, accompanied by the 
scattering of ashes and lamentations which now had be- 
come very noisy. The lady further states that the scene 
at the grave was so impressive that she was unable to 
restrain her tears. No wonder then that these impulsive 
children of nature carry their joy and sorrow to excess, 
even so far as in this instance, where the affectionate 
daughter of the old crone hsid to be held by her compan- 
ions from throwing herself into the grave of her dead 
mother. After all, how slight the shades of difference 
in hearts human, whether bjirbaric or cultured 1 

As before mentioned, the ruling passion of the savage 
seems to l)e love of wealth ; having it, he is resijected, 
without it he is despised ; consequently he is treacher- 
ous when it profits him to l)e so, thievish when he 
can steal without danger, cunning when gain is at stake, 
brave in defense of his lares and jxsnates. Next to 
his excessive venality, abject sui^rstition forms the 
the most prominent feature of his character. He seems 
to believe that everything instinct with animal life — 
with some, as with the Siahs, it extends to vegetable life 
also — is }x)8sessed by evil spirits; horrible fancies fill his 
imagination. The rattling of acorns on the roof, the 
rustling of leaves in the deep stillness of the forest is 
sufficient to excite terror. Uis wicked spirit is the very 
incarnation of fiendishness ; a monster who falls suddenly 
upon the unwary traveler in solitary p^/iccs and rends 
him in pieces, and whose imps are ghouls that exhume 
the dead to devour them.™ 

Were it not for the diabolic view he takes of nature, 
his life would be a comparatively easy one. His wants 
are few, and such as they are, he has the means of sup- 
plying them. He is somewhat of a stoic, his motto being 

79 ‘They will often go three or four miles out of their way, to avoid pass- 
ing a place which they think to be haunted.’ The Shasiaa and their Neighs 
hors, MS. 
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never do to-day what can be put off until to-morrow, 
And he concerns himself little with the glories of peace 
or war. Now and then we find him daubing himself 
with great stripes of paint, and looking ferocious, but 
ordinarily he prefers the calm of the peaceful temescal 
to the din of battle. The tiisk of collecting a w'inter 
store of fopd he converts into a kind of summer picnic, 
and altogether is inclined to make the best of things, in 
spite of the annoyance given him in the way of reserva- 
tions and other benefits of civilization. Taken as a 
whole, the Northern Californian is not such a bad speci- 
men of a savage, as savages go, but filthiness and greed 
are not enviable equalities, and he has a full share of 
both."® 


The Central Californians occupy a yet larger ex- 
tent of territory, comprising the whole of that portion of 
California extending, north and south, from about 40° 
30' to 35”, and, cast and west, from the Pacific Ocean to 
the Californian boundary. 


80 The Pitt River Iiuliaus * are very shrewd in the way of stealing, and 
will beat a coyote. They fire full of cunning.’ Thv. bhastas and their Neigh- 
bors, MS. They ‘are very treacherous and bloody in their dispositions.’ 
Abbott, in Pat:. R. R. Rept., vol. vi., j). 61. ‘The Indians of the North of 
California stand at the very lowest point of culture.’ Second Joimi., 

p. 610. ‘ Incapable of treachery, but ready to fight to the death in aveng- 

ing an insult or injury. They are active and energetic in the extreme.* 
Kdhfs Excursion to Cal., vol. ii,, p. 106. At Klamath Lake they are noted 
for treachery. Fremont's Explor. ?Jx., p. 205. ‘The Tolowas resemble 
the lloopas in character, being a bold and masterly race, formidable in bat- 
tle, aggressive and haughty.* The Patawats are ‘ extremely timid and inof- 
fensive.’ 'riie Chillulas, like most of the coast tribes ‘ are characterized by 
hideous and incredible superstitions.’ The Modocs ‘ are rather a cloddish, 
indolent, ordinarily good-natured race, but treacherous at bottom, sullen 
when angered, and notorious for keeping luinic faith. Their bravery nobody 
can dispute.’ The Yukas are a ‘tigerish, truculent, sullen, thievish, and 
every way bad,. but brave race.’ Porno, MS. On Trinity River ‘ they 

have acipiired the vices of the whites without any of their virtues.’ IMnlzel- 
vnin, in Ind. Af. Rept., 1857, p. 391. Above the forks of the main Trinity 
they ari.' ‘ tierce and intractable.’ On the Klamath they ‘ have a reputation 
for treachery, as well as re vongef illness; are thievish, and much dis|}osed to 
sulk if their whims are not in every way indulged. ’ They ‘blubber like a 
schoolboy at the application of a switch.’ Gibbs, in Schoolcra/Vs Arch., vol. 
iii., pp. 139, 141, 170. The Rogue River Indians and Shastas * are a warlike 
race, proud and haughty, biit treacherous and very degraded in their moral 
nature.’ Miller, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1857, p. 361. At Rogue River they 
are ‘brave, haughty, indolent, and superstitious.’ Ostrander, in Id., 1857, p. 
363; Roseborough's letter to the author, MS. 
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The Native Races of this region are not divided, as in 
the northern part of the state, into comparatively large 
tribes, but are scattered over the face of the country in 
innumerable little bands, with a system of nomenclature 
so intricate as to puzzle an Q3dipus. .Neverthless, as 
among the most important, I may mention the following: 
The Tekanuis, from whom the county takes its name; 
the Pomos, which name signifies ‘people’, and is the 
collective appellation of a number of tribes living in Pot- 
ter Valley, where the hesid-waters of Eel and Russian 
rivers interlace, and extending west to the ocean and 
south to Clear Lake. Each tribe of the nation takes a 
distinguishing prefix to the name of Porno, as, the Oastd 
Poims and Ju Pomos on the head-waters of Eel River; 
the Pome Pomos, Earth People, in Potter Valley; 
the Calito Pomos, in the valley of that name; the 
Cfimm Cluid^ila Pmnos, Pitch-pine People, in Redwood 
Valley; iha Matw'netj Ki Pomos, AVooded Valley I’eople, 
about Little Tjake ; the Usah, or Cmnaltl Pomos, Coast 
People, on Usal Creek; the Slielmlne Pmws, Neighbor 
People, in Sherwiwd Valley, and many others. On 
Russian River, the GaUhvyimros occupy the valley IjcIow 
Healdsburg ; the Santis, Socoas, lAimas, and Seacos, live in 
the vicinity of the village of Sanel ; the Conuiclws dwell in 
Ranclieria and Anderson valleys ; the f/T-'io/iS, or Yokias, 
near the town of Ukiah, which is a corruption of their 
name;®‘ the Gualalas^ on the creek which takes its name 
from them, alx)ut twenty miles alwve the mouth of 
Russian River. On the boixlers of Clear Lake were the 
Jj^iUamilbs, the and Tijurjas', the Yolos, or 

Yolays, that is to say, ‘ region thick with rushes,’ of 
which the present name of the county of Yolo is a 
corruf)tion, lived on Cache Creek ; the Colnsas occupied 
the west bank of the Sacramento; in the Valley of the 
Moon, as the Sonomas called their country, besides them- 
selves there were the GuUlicas, the Kanimares, the SinAa- 


These are not to be confounded with the Yukas in Bound Valley, Teha- 
ma County. 

S3 Spelled Walhalla on some maps. 
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hkees, the Petcdumas, and the Wapos] the TaxMchunmes 
inhabited the country between Stockton and Mount 
Diablo. According to Hittel, there were six tribes in 
Napa Valley: the Mayacorms^ the Cidajomanas, the Cay- 
miis, the Napas, the Uhcas, and the Stiscols ; Mr Taylor 
also mentions the Gmnocks, the Ihlkmjs, and the Socollo- 
niilloH ; in Suisun Valley were the Sidsunes, the Pulpones, 
the Tokms, and the Ullukitas ; the tribe of the celebrated 
chief Marin lived near the mission of San Rafael, and 
on the ocean-coast of Marin County were the Bolams 
and 'Ihmaks-, the Karquines lived on the straits of that 
name. Humboldt and Miihlenpfordt mention the Mata- 
ktnes, Salses, and Quirotes, as living i-ound the bay of San 
Francisco. According to Adam Johnson, who was In- 
dian agent for California in 1850, the principal tribes 
originally living at the Mis.sion Dolores, and Yerba 
Buena, were the Ahwaslites, AUahmos, Rmnamm, and 
I’tilonvjii] Choris gives the names of more than fifteen 
tribes seen at the Mission, Chamisso of nineteen, and 
transcribed Irom the mission IxKiks to the Tribal' Boun- 
daries of this group, are the names of nearly two hun- 
dred rancberias. The Socoisukas, Tlumtiem, and Gerge- 
cermns roamed through Santa Clara County. The 
Ok'Jiones inhabited the coast between San Francisco and 
Monterey; in the vicinity of the latter place were the 
Pwmens or Runsiens, the Ecdemaclm, Escdum or 
Eslens, the Acluiistliem, and the Mutsmm. On the San 
Joaipiin lived the Costrowers, the Pitiaches, IhlhicJies, 
Lomnnm7's, and Avmices ; on Fresno River the Chowclas, 
Cookchaneys, Ponechas, Nookclmes, and llowetsers] the 
Eeniitckes and Coxmahs, lived on Four Creeks; the TFa- 
ches, Nbtoowthas, and Chummmes on King River, and on 
Tulare Lake, the Tahlm and WooweUs. 

In their aboriginal manners and customs they differ 
but little, so little, in fact, that one description will apply 
to the whole division within the above-named limits. 
The reader will therefore understand that, except where 
a tribe is specially named, 1 am speaking of the whole 
people collectively. 
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The conflicting statements of men who had ample op- 
portunity for observation, and who saw the people they 
describe, if not in the same place, at least in the same 
vicinity, render it difficult to give a correct description 
of their physique. They do not appear to deteriorate 
toward the coast, or improve toward the interior, so 
uniformly as their northern neighbors ; but this may be 
accounted for bj' the fiict that several tribes that for- 
merly lived on the coast have been driven inhmd by the 
settlers and vice versa. 

Some ethnologists, see in the Californians a stock 
different from that of any other American race ; but the 
more I dwell upon the subject, the more convinced I am, 
that, except in the broader distinctions, specific classificti- 
tions of humanity are but idle speculations. Their 
height rarely exceeds five feet eight inches, and is more 
frequently five feet four or five inches, and although 
strongly they are .seldom symetrically built. A low re- 
treating forehead, black deep-set eyes, thick bushy eye- 
brows, salient cheek-bones, a nose depres.sed at the root 
and somewhat wide-spreading at the nostrils, a large 
mouth with thick prominent lips, teeth large and white, 
but not always regular, and rather large ears, is the pre- 
vailing tyjx;. Their complexion is much darker than that 
of the tribes farther north, often being nearly black ; so 
that with their matted, bushy hair, wliich is frequently 
cut short, they present a very uncouth appearance.** 

83 In the vicinity of Fort Rosa, * Die Inclinner sintl von mittlerem Wuchse, 
do.-h triift iiitin auch liohe Gestalten iiiiter ihnen an; sic sind ziemlieh wohl 
proportionirt, die Farbe der Haut ist briiunlich, docli ist diese Fjirbo mchr 
eine Wirkung der Sonne als angeboren; die Augen und Haare Hind schwarz, 
die letztereii Htehen Ktraif . . . .Beide Geschlechter Bind von kraftigem Kdrper- 
ban.* Kostromitonow, in Baer. Stat. u. Ethn.^ p. 81. Quoique surpris dans un 
tres-gmnd neglige, ccs hoinmcH me parurent beaux, de haute taillc, robustes 
et parfaiteTnent decoupl(*a . . traits reguliers . . . yeux noirs . . . nez aquilin 
Burmonte d’un front eleve, les pommettes des joucs arrondies, . . . fortes levres 

dents blanches et bien rangees peau jaune cuivre, un con annoncant 

la vigueur et soutenu par de larges epaules. . . .un air intelligent et tier a la 
fois . . . . Je trouvai touteH les femmes horriblemcnt luides. ’ Laplace^ Circ^imnav, 
tom. vi., 145-6. At the head of the Eel River * the average height of these men 
was not over five feet four or five inches. They were lightly built, with no 
Buperfiuoiis flesh, but with very deep chests and sinewy legs.* Gibbs^ in School- 
craft's Arch., vol. iii., p. 1 19. ‘ The Clear Lake Indians are of a very degraded 

caste; their foreheads naturally being often as low as the compressed skulls 
of the Chinooks, and their forms commonly small and ungainly.* Id., p. 108. 
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The question of beard has been much mooted ; some 
travelers asserting that they are bearded like Turks, 

At Bodega Bay ‘ they are an ugly and brutish race, many with negro pro- 
files.’ Id.f p. 103. ‘ They are physically an inferior race, and have flat, 

unmeaning features, long, coarse, straight black hair, big mouths, and very 
dark skins.’ Jievere^s Tmir., p. 120. ‘ Large and strong, their colour being 

the same as that of the whole territory.’ Maurvlle’s Jour., p. 47. It is 
said of the natives of the Sacramento valley, that ‘ their growth is short and 
stunted; they have, short thick necks, and clumsy heads; the forehead is low, 
the nose flat with broad nostrils, the eyes very narrow and showing no in- 
telligence, the cheek-bones prominent, and the mouth large. The teeth are 
white, but they do not stand in even rows: and their heads are covered by 
short, thick, rough hair. . . .Their color is a dirty yellowish-brown.’ Pfiiffer^s 
Second Joiirn., p. 307. ‘ This race of Indians is probably inferior to all others 

.on the continent. Many of them are diminutive in stature, but they do not 
lack muscular strength, and we saw some who were tall and w'ell-formed. 

Their complexion is a dark mahogany, or often nearly black, their faces 

round or square, with features approximating nearer to the African than 
the Indian. Wide, enormous mouth, noses nearly flat, and hair straight, 
black, and coarse .... Small, gleaming eyes.’ Johnson* s Cal. and Of in., pp. 142- 
3. Of got)d stature, strong and muscular. JiryanVs Cal., p. 260. ‘ Bather 

below the middle stature, but strong, well-knit fellows Good-looking, 

and well limbed.’ Kelbfs Excursion to Cal., vol. ii., pp. 81, 111. ‘They were 
in general fine stout men.’ A great diversity of physiognomy was noticeable. 
Pi6fcerln:i*s liace.s, in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. ix", i^p. 105, 107. On the Sacra- 
mento ‘were tine robust men, of low*^ stature, and badly formed.’ WUkes* 
Nar., in if. S. Ex. Ex., vol. v., p. 108. ‘ The mouth is very large, and the 

nose broad and depressed.’ ‘ ( 'hiefly distinguished by their dark color. . . . 
broad faces, a low forehead.’ Hale's Elhiunj., in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., p. 222. 
‘ Their features are (hoarse, broad, and of a dark chocolate color. * Taylor, 
in Cal. Farmer, Nov. 2, 1860. At Drake’s Bay, just above San Francisco, 
the men are ‘ commonly so strong of body, that that M’hich two or three of 
our men could hardly bearc, one of them would take vpon his backe, and 
without grudging came it easily away, vp hill and downe liill an English mile 
together.’ Drake's World Encamp., p. 131, ‘Los Natnrales de este sitio y 
Puerto son algo triguefios, por lo quemados del Sol, aumpie los venidos de la 
otra banda del Piu^to y del Estero. . .son mas blaiicos y corpulentos. ’ Palou 
Vida de Junipero Setra, ]). 215. ‘Ugly, stupid, and savage; otherwise they 
are well formed, tolerably tall, and of a dark brown comj)l exion. The women 
are short, and very ugly; they have much of the negro in their countenance. 
. . . .Very long, smooth, and coal-black hair.’ Kotzebue's Voy., vol. i., pp. 282-3. 
‘ They till have a very savage look, and are of a very dark color.’ Cluimisso, 
in Kotzebue's Voi/., vol, iii., p. 47. ‘ 111 made; their faces ugly, presenting a 
dull, heavy, and* stupid countenance.’ V'ancoiwer's Voy., vol. ii., p. 13. The 
Tcholovoni tribe ‘ differe beaucoup de toutes les autres par les traits du visage 
j>ar sa physionomie, par un exterieur ns.sez agreablo.’ Choris, Voy. Pitt, part 
lii., p. 6., plate vi., vii., xii. ‘The Alchones are of good height, and the 
Tuluraios were thought to be, generally, above the standard of Englishmen. 
Their complexion is much darker than that of the South-sea Islanders, and 
their features far inferior in beauty.’ JSeevhey's Voy., vol. ii., p. 76. At 
Santa Clara they are ‘ of a blackish colour, they have flat faces, thick lips, 
and black, coarse, straight hair.’ Kotzebue's New Voy., vol. ii.,p. 98. ‘Their 
features are handsome, and well-proportioned; their countenances are cheer- 
ful and interesting.’ Morrell's Toy., p. 212. At Placerville they are ‘most 

repulsive-looking wretches They are nearly black, and are exceedingly 

ugly.’ Borthwick's Three Years in Cal., p. 128. In the Yoseinite Valley ‘they 
are very dark colored,’ and ‘the women are perfectly hideous.' Kneeland's 
Wonders of Yosemite, p. 52. The Monos on the east side of the Sierra are 
‘ a flue looking race, straight, and of good height, and appear to be active.* 
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others that they are beardless as women. Having care- 
fully compired the pros and cons, I think I am justified 
in stating that the Central Californians have beards, 

Von Schmidt, in hid. A;ff. liepL, 1850, p. 2-3. At Monterey *ils sont 
en general bien fails, niais faibles d'esprit et de corps.' In tne vicinity 
of San Miguel, they are ' generalement d’nne couleur foncee, sales et mal 

faits a rexc€;ptioii tout fois des Indiena qui habitent sur les bords de la 

riviere des treinblements de teiTe, et sur la cote voisiiie. Ceux-ci sont bluiics, 
d’uue joli figure, et leurs cheveux tirent sur le roux.' Ftjujes, in Noiivelles 
Anmiles dot Voy., 1814, tom. ci., pp. 332, 1(53; also quoted in Afannier, Notice 

sur les Tndkns, p. 230. ‘Sont generalement petits, faibles leur couleur 

est tres-approchante do celle des negrea dont les cheveux lie sont point 
laineux: ceux de ces peuples sont longs ettres-forts.’ La Pcrouse, Voy., tom. 
ii., p. 281. ‘La taille des homines est plus haute (than that of the Chili- 
ans), et leurs muscles luieux prononces.' I'lie figure of the women ‘ est plus 
elevee (than that of the Chilian women), et la forme de leurs membres est 
plus reguliere; elles sont en general d'une stature mieiix develoi)pee et 
d’une physionomie moins repoussante.* lioUin, in La Pcroiise, Key., tom. iv., 
p. 52. At San Jose ‘ the men are almost all rather above the middling sta- 
ture, and well built; very few indeed are what may be called undersized. 

Their complexions are dark but not negro like some seemed to possess 

great muscular strength; they have very coarse black hair.’ Some of the 
women were more than five feet six inches in height. And speaking of the 
Californian Indians, in general, ‘ they are of a middling, or rather of a low 
stature, and of a dark brown colour, approaching to black large project- 

ing lips, and broad, flat, negro-like noses;. . . .bear a strong resemblance to 
the negroes None of the men we saw were above five feet high. . . ill-pro- 
portioned we had never seen a less pleasing specimen of the human race.' 

iMmjsdorfrs Voy., vol. ii., pj). 194-5, 164, see plate. And speaking gener- 
ally of the Californian Indians: ‘ Die Manner sind im Allgemeinen gut gelrnut 
und von starker Korperbildung,’ height ‘ zwischen fiinf Fuss vier Zoll und 
fiiuf Fuss zehn oder eilf Zoll.’ Complexion ‘ die um ein klein wenig heller 
als bei den Mulntten, also weit diinkler ist, uls bei den iibrigen Indiuner- 
stammeii.’ Ossicald, Califomien, p. 62. The coast Indians ‘are about five 
feet and a half in height, and rather slender and feeble,’ in the interior they 
‘are taller and more robust.’ Farnham\s Life in Cal., p. 364. ‘ Cubische 

Schiidelform, niediige Stirn, breites Gesicht, init hervorragendem Jochbogen, 
breite Lippen und grosser Mupd, mehr platte Nase und am Innenwinkel 
herabgezogene Augen. ’ IVimmel, Calif ornmi, pp. v., 177. ‘Les Califoniiens 
sont presque noirs; la disposition de lour yeux et I’ensemble de leur visage 
leur donnent avec les europeens une ressemblance assez marquee.’ Rossi, 
Soumnirs, pp. *279-80. ‘They are small in stature; thin, squalid, dirty, and 
degraded in appearance. In their habits little better than an ourung-outang, 
they are certainly the worst type of savage I have ever seen.’ Lord's Nad.., 
vol. i., p. 249. ‘ More swarthy in complexion, and of less stature than those 

east of the llocky Mountains more of the Asiatic cast of countenance than 

the eastern tribe.’ Delano's Life on the Plains, p. 304. ‘ Depasse rarement la 

hauteur de cinq pieds deux ou trois pouces; leur membres sont greles et 
m^diocrement muscles. Ils ont de grosses levres qui se projettent en avant, 
le nez large et aplati coinme les Ethiopiens; leurs cheveux 'sont noirs, rude 
et droits.’ Auyer, Voy. en Cal., p. 165. ‘ Generally of small stature, robust ap- 

pearance, and not well formed.’ Thornton's Oyn. and Cal., vol. ii., p. 91. 
‘Schon gewachsen und von schwartzlich-brauner Farbe.’ Muhlenpfordt 
Mejico, tom. ii., part ii., p. 455. ‘ Low foreheads and skins as black as 

Guinea negroes.’ Domenech's Deserts, vol. i., p. 85. ‘ En nnissant les en- 

fants sont presque blancs main ils noircissent en grandissant.’ ‘Depuis 

le nord du Bio Sacramento jusqu’au cap San Lucas leurs caract^res phy- 

sique, leurs moeurs et leurs usages sont les m^mes.' Mofras, Exploir., tom. 
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though not strong ones, and that some tribes suffer it to 
grow, w'hile others pluck it out as soon as it appears.^ 
During summer, except on festal occasions, the apparel 
of the men is of the most primitive character, a slight 
strip of covering round the loins being full dress; but 
even tbis is unusual, the majority preferring to be per- 
fectly unencumbered by clothing. In winter the skin 
of a deer or other animal is thrown over the shoulders, 
or sometimes a species of rope made from the feathers of 
water-fowl, or strips of otter-skin, twisted together, is 
wound TOiind the tody, forming an effectual protection 
against the weather. The women are scarcely better 
chid, their summer costume Ixiing a fringed apron of 
tule-grass, which falls from the waist before and behind 

ii., pp. 263, 367. * Skin of such a deep reddish-brown that it seems almost 
black.’ Fhfukr'a Human liace, p. 493; liuschmaiWf Spuren der Aziek, Rpravhe^ 
528; Fm'hen* CaV,^ pp. 180-3; Harper’s Monthly^ vol. xiii., p. 583. ‘ A 
tine set of men, who, though belonging to different nationalities, had very 
much the same outward appearance; so that when you have seen one you 
seem to have seen them all.’ Pim and Seemann’s Dottinfis, p. 15. 

w On the Sacramento River ‘ the men univei'sally had some show of a 
beard, an inch or so in length, but very soft and tine.’ Pirkerijiy’s Paces, 
in IT. S. Kx, Ex., vol. ix., p. 105. ‘They had beards and whiskers an inch 
or two long, very soft and tine.’ Wilkes’ Nar., in U. JS. Ex. Ex., vol. v., p. 198. 
On Russian River ‘ they have quite heavy moustaches and beards on the chin, 
but not much on the cheeks, and they almost all suffer it to grow.’ The 
Clear Lake Indians ‘ have also considerable beards, and hair on the per- 
son.’ At the head of South Fork of Eel River, ‘ they pluck their beards.’ 
Gibhs, in Hcfioolcra/t’s Arch., vol. iii., pp. 108-119. At Monterey ‘plusieurs 
ont de la barbe; d’nutres, suivant les peres missionaires, n’en ont jamais eu, 
et e’est un question qui n’est pasimhne decidee dans le pays.’ La Perouse, 
Fby., vol. ii., p. ‘282. ‘ Les Californiens ont la barbe plus fournie que les 

Ohiliens, et les ])artie8 gihiitales mieux garnies: cependant j’ai remarque, 

E armi les hommes, un grand nombre d’individua totalement depourvus de 
^ arbe; les femmes ont aussi pen do poil an penil et aux aisselles.’ EoIMn, 
in La Perouse, Voy., vol. iv., p. 53. ‘They have the habit common to all 
American Indians of extracting the beaixl and the hair of other parts of their 
body.’ Farnham’s Life in Cal., p. 364. Beards ‘short, thin, and stiff.’ £art~ 
leiVs Nar., vol. ii., p. 31. ‘In general very scanty, although occasionally a 
full flowing beard is observed.’ Forbe.s’ Cal., pp. 181-2. ‘Beards thin; many 
shave them close with mussel-shells.’ Jxmysdorff’s Voy., vol. ii., p. J64. ‘ Ihr 

Bart ist schwach.’ Wimmel, Calif omini, vol. v. At San Antonio, ‘ in the olden 
times, before becoming Christians, they pulled out their beards.’ Taylor, in 
Cal. Farmer, April 27, I860. Choris in his Voy. Pitt., plates vi.. vii., xii., 
of part iii., draws the Indians with a very slight and scattered beard. 
‘Pluck out their beard.’ Auyer, Voy. in Cal., p. 165. ‘Wear w^hiskers.' 
Thornton’s Oyn. and Cal., vol. ii., p. 91. ‘Les Indiens qui habitent dans la 

direction dii cap de Nouvel-An (del Ano Nuevo) ont des moustaches.* 

Pages, in Noxivdles Annales des Voy., 1844, tom. ci., p. 336. Miihlcnpfordt 
mentions that at the death of a relation, ‘die Manner raufen Haupthaar 
und Bart sich aus.’ Mejico, vol. ii., part ii., p. 456. 
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nearly down to the knees, and is open at the sides.' 
Some, tribes in the northern part of the Sacramento Val- 
ley wear the round bowl-shajxid hat worn by the natives 
on the Klamath. During the cold season a half-tanned 
deer-skin, or the rope garment above mentioned, is added. 
The hair is worn in various styles. Some bind it up in 
a knot on the biwjk of the head, others draw it back and 
club it behind ; farther south it is worn cut short, and 
occasionally we find it loose and flowing. It is not un- 
common to see the head adorned with chaplets of leaves 
or flowers, reminding one of a badly executed bronze of 
Apollo or Ilivcchus. Ear-ornaments arc much in vogue; 
a favorite variety being a long round piece of carved 
hone or wood, sometimes with beads attiiched, which is 
also used as a needle-case. Strings of shells and beads 
also serve Jis ear-ornaments and necklaces. The head- 
dress for gala days and dances is claboi'ate, compo.sed of 
gay feathers, skillfully arranged in various fjishions.*® 

w At Fort Ross * Die Manner gehen ganz nackt, die Frauen hingegen bo- 
decken nur den mittleren Theil dos Korpers von vorne und voii hinteii mit 
den Fellen wilder Ziegen; das Haar bindou die Manner auf dem Sehopfe, 
die Frauen am Naoken in Biisehel ziisaminon; biswoilcui lassen sie es frei 
herunter wallen; die Manner heften die Buschel mit ziemlieli kiinstlich, aus 
einer rothen Pulinc gcsehnitzteii Holzchenfest.' Kostromitomm, in Baer, IStat. 
u. Ethno., p. 82. At Clear Lake ‘the women generally wx*ar a small round, 
bowl-shaped basket on their heads; and this is frequently interwoven with 
the red feathers of the woodpecker, and edged with the plume tufts of the 
blue quail.’ Gihbs, in SchoolcrajVs Arrh., vol. iii., p. 107. Seo also p. 68, 
plate xiv., for ijlate of ornaments. At Kelsey River, dress ‘ consists of a deer- 
skin robe thrown over the shoulders.* Id., p. 122. In the Sacramento Valley 
'they were perfectly naked.’ Kelly' s Excursion to Cal., vol. ii., p. 111. ‘Both 
sexes have the ears jneTced with large holes, through which they pass a piece 
of wood as thick as a man’s finger, decorated with paintings or glass beads.* 
Pfeiffer's Second Jonrn. , p. 307. * The men go entirely naked ; but the women, 
with intuitive modesty, wear a small, narrow, grass apron, which extends from 
the waist to the knees, leaving their bodies and limbs partially exposed.* 
Delano's TAfe on Plains, pp. 305, 307. ‘ They -wear fillets around their heads 

of leaves.’ iVilkes' Ear., in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. v., p. 102. ‘ 'fhe dress of 

the women is a cincture, composed of narrow slips of fibrous bark,, or of 
strings of ‘ Californian flax,’ or sometimes of rushes.’ Men naked. Picker^ 
ing's Races, in If. S. Ex Ex., vol. ix., p. 108. At Bodega they ‘ most liberally 
presented us with plumes of feathers, ro-saries of bone, garments of feathers, 
as also garlands of the same materials, which they wore round their head.* 
Maurelle's J<mr., p. 47. ‘ The women wore skins of animals about their shoul- 
ders and waists;* hair ‘clubbed behind.' Vancouver's Voy., vol. ii., p. 436. 
Around San Francisco Buy : * in summer many go entirely nuked. The women, 
however, wear a deer-skin, or some other covering about their loins; but skin 
dresses are not common.* To their ears the women ‘attach long wooden 
cylinders, variously carved, which serve the double purpose of ear-rings and 
needle-cases.* Beechey's Voy., vol. ii., p. 77. ‘All go naked.* Chamisso, in 
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Tattooing is universal with the women, though con- 
fined within narrow limits. They mark the chin in 


Kotzehiie*s Voy,^ vol. iii., p. 48. ‘The men cither go naked or wear a simplo 
hreech-cloth. Tlie women wear a cloth or strips of leather around their 
loins.’ JiartleWs Peru. Nar., \d[. ii., p. 33. Three hundred years ago we are 
told that the men in the 'vicinity of Sain Francisco Bay ‘ for the most part goe 
naked; the women take a kindeof hnlnishes, and kembing it after the niain- 
ne.r of hemp, make thenisc-liies thereof a loose garment, which being knitte 
aibont their middles, hainges downe aibont their hippes, and so affordes to them 
a couering of that which nature teaich<‘s should be hidden; aibout their shoul- 
ders they Aveaire also the skin of a deere, with the haire 'vpon it.’ The king 
hsid upon his shoulders ‘ a coate of the skins of conies, reaching to liis wast; 
his guaird also had each coats of the same shape, but of other skin.’. . . .After 
these in their order, did follow the naked sort of common p(Mjj)le, whoso 
haire being long, was gathered into a bunch behind, in which stucke plumes 
of feathers; but in the foroijart onely single feathers like homes, every one 
pleasing himselfe in his owne device.’ Pnik'c ft World Kneontp., pp. 121, 126. 

‘ Asi eomo Adaiiiitas se presentan sin el menor rubor ni vergiicnza (csto es, los 
hombres) y para librarse del frio (pie todo el aho hacc en (‘sta Mision (San 
Francisco), principalmente las mananas, se embarran con lodo, dieiendo que 
Ics preserva de el, y en quanto emjneza a cailentar el Sol se lavaii: las mu- 
geres andau algo honestas, hasta las muchachas chiquitas: usan jaira la 
lionostidad de un delantar <|uc ha(*en de hilos do tule, d juncia, que no 
pasa de la rodilla, y otro atras amarrados k la cintura, que ambos foruian 
ctmio unas enaguas* con que se jiresentan eon alguna honestidad, y en las 
espaldas se ponon otros somejantes jmra librarse en alguna manera del frio.’ 
Pahm^ Vida de Junipero Serra^ p. 2l7. At Monterey, and on the coast be- 
tween Monterey and Santa Barbara the dress ‘ du plus riche consiste en un 
manteau de peau de loutre qui couvre ses reins et descend au-dessous des 
ainos . . L’habillemeiit des femmes est un manteau de peau de cerf nial 
tannee. . . .Les jeiinos lilies au-<lessous de neiif ans n’ontqu’une simido cein- 
tiirci, et les enfans de Tautre sexe sont tout nus.’ Xa-/Vy*oa.sT, Toy., tom. ii., 
iq). 304-5. * 11s se percent aussi les oveilles, et y ijortent des orneniens d’un 

genre et d'un gout tres-varies.’ Jlollin, in Jji 7’cVoa.s’C, Voy., tom. ii., p. 53. 

‘ Those between Monterey and the extreme northern boundary of the Mexi- 
can domain, shave their heads close.’ Bostnna^ in Rohinsim's Life in Cal.^ 
p. 239. On the coast between San Diego and San Francisco ‘presquo tons 

vont eiitieremeiit nus; ceux qui out quehpies vetements, n’ont autre 

chose qu'une casaque faite do courroies de peau de lapins, de lievres ou de 
loutres. tresses ensemble, et qui out conserve le poil . . Jh?s femmes ont une es- 
])ece de tablier de roseaux tresses qui s’attache autour de la taille i)ar un cor- 
don, et i>end jusqu’aux genoux; une i)eau de cerf mal tannee et mal prepareo, 
jetth* sur lenrs epaules en guise do manteau, complete leur toilette.’ Fanes, in 
iVouvellcsAnnnlesdesVoy.j 1844, tom.ci.,p.l55; see also Marniicr, Abtice, inXi’y- 
ant, Voy. en Cal., p. 227. ‘ Sont tres pen converts, et en etc, la plupart vont tout 
nus. Les femmes font usage de peaux de daim ))our se couvrir. .Ces femmes 
portent encore comme vetement des cspoces do couvertures sans envers, 
faites en plumes tissues ensemble. . .il a I’avantage d’etre tres-chaud. . .Elies 
portent generalement, au lieu de boiicles d’oreilles, des morccaux d’os ou de 
bois on forme de cylindre et sculptcs de difterentes manieres. Ces orncments 
s >nt creux et servent egalemcnt d’etuis pour renfermer leurs aiguilles.’’ 
Thnmirs, Voy., tom. ii., p. 135. Speaking generally of the Californian In- 
dians, ‘both sexes go nearly naked, excepting a sort of -wrapper round the 
waist, only in the coldest part of the winter they throw over their bodies a 
covering of deer-skiii, or the skin of the sea-otter. They also make them- 
selves garments of the feathers of many diflFercnt kinds of water fowl, par- 
ticularly ducks and geese, bound together fast in a sort of ropes, which ropes 
are then united quite close so us to make something like a feather skin.’ It 
Vol. I. 24 
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perpendicular lines drawn downward from the comers 
and centre of the mouth, in the same manner as the 
Northern Californians; they also tattoo slightly on the 
neck and breast. It is said that by these marks women 
of different tribes can be easily distinguished. The men 
rarely tattoo, but paint the body in stripes iind grotesque 
patterns to a considerable extent. Red was the favorite 
color, except for mourning, Avhen black was used. I’he 
friars succeeded in abolishing this custom except on oc- 
casions of mourning, when affection for their dead would 
not permit them to relinquish it. The New Almaden 
cinnabar mine has Ixjcn from time immemorial a source 
of contention between mljacent tribes, 'fhither, from a 
hundred miles away, resorted vermilion-loving savages, 
and often such visits were not free from blood-shed.®® 


is vGiy wtirra. * In the same manner they cut the sea-otter skins into small 
strips, which the)^ twist to^»<!ther, and then join as they do the feathers, 
so that both sides have the fur alike.’ JMnijsdorff^s roy., vol. ii., pp. 163-4. 
See also Farnham's Li/c in Cal.t p. 361, and Mate’ f Vd., p. 183. ‘ Im Winter 

selbst tragen sic wenij^ llekleidung, vielleieht nur cine llirsehhaut, welche 
sie iiber die Sehultor werfen; Manner, Frauen und Kinder j^eheii selbst im 
AV’’inter im Selmee baffuss.’ Wunmel, (Udifornivn, p. 177; Lord' a Xul.^ vol. 
i., p. 249; Patrick, GilbetL Ikald, and Von Schnudl, iji Ind. Aff. kept., 1856, 
pp. 240-4; Choris, Voy.,PHl^ part iii., p. 4, and jdate xii.; MU/dvnpfordt, 
Mcjlco, vol. ii., part ii., p. 455; Jknnenerh's Dfserls, vol. i., p. /S7tc«’s 
Catholic W^sionfi, ]). 98; Johnston, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iv., j). 223; .l)'0r- 
hifjny, Voy., p. 457; Au'jer, Voy. en Cal., p. 100. After having collated the 
above notes 1 was rather taken fiback by meeting the following: ‘ The gen- 
eral costume of nearly all the CJalifornian Indians gives them rather an inter- 
esting appearance; when fully dressed, their hair, which has been loose, is 
tied up, either with a coronet of silver, or the thongs of skin, ornamented 
with feathers of the brightest colours; bracelets made in a similar manner 
are wore; breeches and leggings of doe-skin, sewed, not uiifrcquently with 
human hair; a kind of kilt of varied coloured cloth or silk (!), fastened by 
a scarf, round their waist; . The women wear a cloth ])etticoat, dyed either 
blue or red. doe-skin shiii, and leggings, with feathered bracelets round their 
waist.’ Coulter's Adventures, vol. i., pp., 172-3. Surely Mr Coulter should 
know an Indian dress from one composed of Mexican cloth and trinkets. 

At Bodega the women ‘ were as much tatooed or punctured as any of 
the females of the Sandwich islands.’ Vancouver's I'oy., vol. ii., p. 436. In 
the Sacramento Valley ‘ most of the men had some slight marks of tattooing 
on the breast, di.sposed like a necklace.’ Pickenwj's Races, in U. S. Ex. Ex., 
vol. ix., p. 105. Dana, in a note to Hale, says: * The faces of the men were 
colored with black and red paint, fancifully laid on in triangles and zigzag lint s. 
The women were tattooed below the mouth.’ Hale's Eihnoy., in IJ. S. Ex. Ex., 
vol. vi., p. 222. * Most of them had some slight marks of tattooing on their 

breast; somewhat similar to that of the Chinooks The face was usually 

minted, the upper part of the cheek in the form of a triangle, with a bluc- 
olack substance, mixed with some shiny particles that looked like imlverizcd 
mica.* Wilkes' Nar., in U. 8. Ex. Ex., vol.v., pp. 198, 259. ‘ Their faces daubed 
with a thick dark glossy substance like tur, in a line from the outside comers 
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A thick coat of mud sometimes affords protection from 
a chilly wind. It is a convenient dress, as it csosts noth- 
ing, is easily put on, and is no incumbrance to the wearer. 
The nudity of the savjige more often proceeds from an 
indifterence to clothing than from actual want. No ^jeo- 
ple are found entirely destitute of clothing when the 
w'cather is cold, and if they can mamigc to obtain gar- 
ments of any sort at one time of year they can at an- 
other. 

Their dwellings are about as primitive as their dress. 
In summer all they require is to be shaded from the 
sun, and for this a pile of bushes or a tree will suf- 
fic-e. The winter huts are a little more pretentious. 
These are sometimes erected on the level ground, but 
more frequently over an excavatiori three or four feet 
deep, and varying from ten to thirty feet in diameter. 
Hound the brink of this hole willow jx)les are sunk up- 
right in the ground and the tops drawn together, fonn- 
ing a conical structure, or the upper ends are bent over 

of the eyes to the ends of the month, and hack from thorn to the hinge of the 
jawbone. . . .some also had tlieir entire foreheads coated over.’ Kelhfa Kxmir- 
sion to Val,^ vol. ii., p. 111. ‘'J'he women are a little tattooed on the chin.’ 
Pfeiffer's Second dourn.^ p. 307. At Monterey and vicinity, ‘ sc peignent le 
corps eii rougt% ot en noir lorsqn’ils sont en denil,’ La /*erouse, Toi/., tom. ii., 
p. :j() 5. ‘ We peignent la peau pour se parer.’ in La Perovse, Voy., torn, 

iv. , p. 53. * This one thing was obserued to bt*e gcnerall amongst them all, that 
euery one had his face painted, some with white, some blacke, and some with 
other col on rs.’ Drake' sWorld Kncowp.j p. ItiO. ‘ Tattooing is practised in these 
tribes by both sexc's, both to oriianient the person and to distinguish one clan 
from another. It is remarkable that the women mark their ehins precisely 
in the same way as the Esquimaux.’ lieevhey's T'o;//., vol. ii., p. 77. ‘Lea 
indigenes indei)cndents de la Hante-Californie sont tatoncs . . . ces signes 
servent d’ornement et de distinction, non senlement d’nne tribu a line 
antre tribn, mais encore, d’nne famille a line autre famille.’ Petii-Themars, 
Voy., tom. ii., pp. 134-5. ‘Tattooing is also used, but princii)ally among 
the women. Wome have only a double or triple line from each corner of 
the month down to the chin ; others have besides a cross stripe extending 
from one of these stri]ics to the other; and most have simple long and 
cross stripes from the chin over the neck down to the breast and upon the 
shoulders.* iMmjsdorjf's Koy., vol. ii., p. 1(57; see plate, p. 169. 'When danc- 
ing, ‘ils se peignent snr I'e corps des lignes r^gnlieres, iioiros, rouges et 
blanches. Quelqnes-nns ont la inoitie du corps, depnis la tt4e jnsqii’en has, 
barboiiillee de noir, et 1 ’autre de rouge; le tout croise par des raies blanches, 
d’autres se iDolulrent les cheveux avec du duvet d’oiseaux.* Choris, Voy, I^itt.f 
part iii., p. 4; see also plate xii. ‘I have never observed any jjarticiilar 
figured designs upon their persona, but the tattooing is generally on the 
chin, though sometimes on the wrist and arm.* Mostlj’ on the persons of 
the females. Johnston^ in Schoolcraft's Arch.^ vol. iv., p. 223. ‘Les femmes 
seules emploient le taiouage.* Awjer, Voy. en Cal., p. 165. 
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and driven into the earth on the opposite side of the pit, 
thus giving the hut a semi-globular shape. Bushes, or 
strips of bark, are then piled up against the poles, and 
the whole is covered Avith a thick layer of earth or mud. 
In some instances, the interstices of the frame are filled 
bv tAvigs AA’Oven cross-Avise, over and under. betAveen the 
poles, and the out, side coA'ering is of tule-reeds instead of 
earth. A hole at the top gh'es egress to the smoke, and 
a .small opening close to the ground admits the occu- 
pants. 

Each hut generally shelters a Avhole family of rela- 
tions l)y blood and marrisige, si> that the dimensions of 
the habitation de^iend on the size of the family.*’ 

Thatched oblong houses are occa-sionalh' met Avith in 
Russian River Valley, and Mr PoAvers mentions having 
seen one among the Gallinomeros Avhich A\’as of the form 
of the letter L, made of .slats leaned up against each 
other, and heavily thatched. Along the centre the dif- 
erent families or generations had their fires, Avhile they 
slept next the Avails. Three nari’OAv holes serA'ed as 
dcxirs, one at either end and one at the elboAV.** A col- 

87 ‘II est bien rare qii’nn Indien passe la miit clans sa maisoii. Vers lo 
soil* cliacuii prend son arc et ses flcches et va se reuiiii* aux uutres dans dc 
graiules cavernes, parcc-qn’ils craignent d’etre attaques a rimprovistc jiar 
leurs eiiiiemis et d’etre surpris sans defense au milieu de leurs femmes et de 
leurs enfurits.’ Fatjes^ in Xonvellvs Anmtfvs t/p.s Koy., 1H44, tom. ei.,i)p. 31G-7. 

'I’wo authors describe their dwellings ns bc'ing much smaller than I have 
stated tlieiii to be: ‘leur maisoiis ont qnatre ])iedsde diametre.’ Mnrmm\ No- 
t'u'i'f ill liryard^ I o//. m Cal. p. 238. Their wigwams have ‘ uiie elevation au- 
dessus du sol de cinq ahuit pieds et une circonfereiice de dix adouze.’ llolm- 
.sAri, Jjfi Californie, p. 172. The authorities I have followed, and who agree 
in essential particulars, arc: Pickej’iwfs PaceH, in U. *S. Fx. Fx., vol. ix., 
pp. 103, 100; Wilkes' Var., in U. S. Fx. Fx., vol. v., p. 108; r/elffer's Secoml 
Jfmrn.y jip. 307-8; Gibbs, in SchooUrafVs Arch., vol. iii., p. 100; FreimuCs 
Explor. Fx., 1 ). 242; Kelly's Fxcursion lo Cal., vol. ii., pp. 34, 282; Charts, 
Voy. put., iriii't 111 ., j). 2; Drake's World Fvwontp., 121; Jiarilett's Pers. 
Nar., vol. ii., p. 30, with cut; Vancouver's Vtyy., vol. ii., pp. 13, 15; Palon, 
yotirias, in Doc. Hist. Mex., serie iv., vol. vi., pp. 307, 300; Sntil y Mixicana, 
Viaye, p. 105; Ui Perouse, Voy., tom. ii., p. 295; Delano's Life on the Plains, 
p. 3lHi; Gerstaecker's Joum., p. 218; Gilbert, in Ind. Aff. Jiejd., 1850, p. 242; 
Patrick, in Id., j). 240; Jemii, in- Id , p. 244; Bailey, in hi., 1858, p. 299; 
Lord's Nat., vol. i., p. 248; iMnffsdorff's Voy., vol. ii., p. 103; Winnuel, Cali- 
fornkti, pp. 177, 179; Farnham's Life in Cal., p. 305; Beechey's vol. ii., 
p. 51; Baer, Stat.und Ethno.. p 72;' Kostronntonow, in Id., p. 83; vomenech's 
Deserts, vol. i., p. 239; Muhlenjtfordt, Mejico, tom. ii., p. 450; Johnston, in 
Schoolcraft's Arch,, vol. iv., )>. 2^3; TJumUon's Oyn. and Cal, vol. ii., p. 91; 
JtoquefeuU's Very. Hound the World, p. 29; Fayes, in Nouvcltes Annates des 
Koy.,*1844, tom. ci., pp. 310, 343. 
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lection of native huts is in California called a randier'ia^ 
from rancho, a word first applied by the Spaniards to 
the sjxit where, in the island of Cuba, food was distrib- 
uted to repartimiento Indians. 

The bestial laziness of the Central Californian pre- 
vents him from following the chase to any extent, or 
from even inventing elficient game-traps. Deer are, 
however, sometimes shot with bow and arrow. Tlie 
hunter, disguised with the head .and horns of a stag, 
creeps through the long gniss to within a few yards of 
the unsusiKjcting herd, and drops the fattest buck at his 
pleasure. Small game, such as hares, rabbits, and birds, 
are also sliot with the .arrow. Reptiles and insects of 
all descriptions not poi-sonous su’e greedily devoured ; in 
fact, any life-susbiining subshance which can be pro- 
cured with little trouble, is food for them. Rut their 
main reliance is on Jicorns, roots, gr.a.ss-seeds, ber- 
ries and the like. These are e.aten both raw and pre- 
pared. Tlie Jicorns are shelled, dried in the sun, and 
then pounded into a jwwder with large stones. From 
this llour a species of co<arse bread is m.ade, which is 
sometimes flavored with various kinds of berries or 
herbs. This bread is of a bhick color when cooked, of 
about the consistency of cheese, and is said, by those 
who have tasted it, to be not at all unpalatable.'*’ The 
dough is frequently boiled into pudding instead of being 
baked. A sort of mush is made from clover-.seed, which 
is also described as being rather a savory dish. Grass- 
hoppers constitute another toothsome delicacy. When 

*^9 Wilkes, and the majority of writers, assert that the acorns are sweet and 
palatable in their natural state; Kostroinitonow, however, says: ‘Nachdem 
die Eicheln von liaume pepfliickt sind, werden sio on der Sonne geddrrt, da- 
rauf gereinigt und in Kdrben inittelst besonders dazu behanener Steine ge- 
stossen, dann wird ira Sande oder soiist wo in lockercr Erdc cine Grube ge- 
grabeii, die Eicheln werden hineiiigeschuttet und init Wasser iibergosscii, 
welches bestandig von der Erde eiiigezt»gen wird. Dieses Ausspulcn Avieder- 
holt man solango bis die Eicheln alle ihre eigcnthuiiiliche Bitterkeit verloren 
haben.’ Ba<tr, i^tat.und AY/djo., p. 84. The acorn bread ‘looks and tastes 
like coarse black clay, strongly resembling the soundings in Hampton roads, 
and being about as savory and digestible.’ Bevere's 'Ihur., p. 121. Never 
having eaten ‘coarse black clay,’ I cannot say how it tastes, but, according 
to all other authorities, this bread, were it not for the extreme filthiness of 
those who prepare it, would be by no means disagreeable food. 
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for winter use, they are dried in the sun ; when for pres- 
ent consumption, they are either mashed into a paste, 
which is eaten with the fingers, ground into a fine pow- 
der and mixed with mush, or they are saturated with 
salt water, placed in a hole in the ground previously 
heated, covered with hot stones, and eaten like shrimps 
when well roasted. Dried chrysalides are considered a 
bonne bouche, as are all varieties of insects and wonns. 
The l)oilcd dishes are cooked in water-tight baskets, 
into which hot stones are dropped. Meat is masted 
on sticks before the fire, or baked in a hole in the ground. 
The food is conveyed to the mouth with the fingers. 

Grasshopjxjrs are taken in pits, into which they arc 
driven by setting the greass on fire, or by beating the 
grass in a gnulually lessening circle, of which the pit is 
the centre. For seed-gathering two baskets are used ; a 
large one, which is borne on the back, and another 
smaller and scoop-shaped, which is carried in the hand ; 
with this latter the tops of the ripe grass are swept, and 
the seed thus taken is thrown over the left shoulder into 
the larger biusket. The seeds are then parched and pul- 
verized, and usually stored as pinole,* for winter use.“ 

Pinole is an Aztec word, and is applied to any kind of grain or seeds, 
parched and ground, before being made into dough. ‘ la luirina do 

mayz y chia, antes (jue la deslian.* Molina, Vovabalario, The Aztecs niudo 
pinole chielly of maize or Indian corn. 

91 ‘ Nos trageron su regalo do taiiiules grandes do mas do a tercia con su 
correspondiciito grueso, amasados do soinillas silvestres itniy prietas quo 
pareceii brea; los ])robe y no tienen mal gusto y son niuy mantccosos.’ Paloii, 
Noticias, in Dor. Jlist. Mx., serio iv., tom. vii., p. (IS. Among the pres- 
ents given to l)rake by the Indians was ‘a roote which they call Petali, 
whereof they make a kind of meale, and either bake it into bread or cate it 
raw; broyled fishes, like a pilchard; the seede and downe aforenuined, with 
such like.’ DrahPs World Emiomp., p. 12G. Catch salmon in baskets. ‘ They 
neither sow nor reap, but burn their meadows from time to time to increase 
their fertility.* Ohaniisso, in Kotzebue's Voy,, vol. iii., p. 48. ‘Lcs rats, les 

insectes, les serjjentes, tout sans exception leur sort de nourriture 11s sent 

trop maladroits et trop paresseux pour chnss«;r.’ Choris, Voy. PUL, part iii., 
p. 2. * Entre ellas tienen una cspecie dc semilla negra, y de su harina hacen 

unos tamales, a modo de bolas, de tainano do una naranja, quo son muy sa- 
brosos, queparecendealmendratostadamuy mantecosa.’ PaUm, VidadeJum- 
pero Serra, p. 216; Sutil y Mexicana, Viayp, p. 164; Kotzebue's New Voy,, vol. 
ii., p. 116. ‘Their fastidiousness does not prompt them to take the entrails 
out ’ of fishes and birds. Delaw*' s JAfe on the Plains, p. 305. ‘ Live upon va- 

rious plants in their several seasons, besides grapes, and even use the Artc- 
raesia.’ WilkesJ Nar., in U, aS. Ex. Ex., vol. v., pp. i:02, ‘269. ‘11s trouveiit 

aussi autour d’eux une quantite d 'aloes doiit ils font un fr<*quent usage Ils 

utilisent encore la lacinc d'tine espece do roseau ... Ils mangent aussi une fleur 
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When acorns are scarce the Central Californian resorts 
to a curious expedient to obtain them. The woodpecker, 
or carpiritero as the Spaniards call it, stores away acorns 
for its own use in the trunks of trees. Each acorn is 
placed in a separate hole, whicli it fits quite tightly. 
These the natives take; but it is never until hunger 
compels them to do so, as they have great respect for 
their little caterer, and would hold it sacrilege to rob 
him except in time of extreme need.*** Wild fowl are 
taken with a net stretched across a narrow stream be- 
tween two iK)les, one on either bank. Decoys are placed 
on tbe water just before the net, one end of which is 
fastened to the top of the pole on the farther btank. A 
line passing through a hole in the top of the pole on the 
bank where the fowler is concealed, is attached to the 

sucree qui ressomble a cello do reglantier d’Espagne, etqni croit dans los en- 
droits raarecageux. ’ Marndet\ Notice, iu Bryant^ I'm/, en ( Vd., pp. 2;i2-3, 237. 
Wore cannibals and their sorcerers still eat huiiuiii flesh. Mo/ras, Explor., tom. 
ii., pp. 302, 300-fl. The Meewocs * eat all creatures that swim in the waters, 
all that fly through the air, and all that creep, crawl, or walk upon the earth, 
with, periiai)s a dozen exceptions.’ Powera, in Ocerland Monthly, vol. x., p. 
324. ‘lls se nourrissent egalement d une es]>ece de gateaux faibriques avec 
du gland, et qu’ils roulent dans lo sable avant de le livrer Ji la cuisson; de 
la vicjiit qu’ils soiit, jcuiu's encore, les dents usees jusqii’a la racine, ct ce 
n’est pas, coniine le dit Malte-llrun, parce qu’ils out riiabitude de les liiner.* 
Awier, Voy. enCal., ii. 103. ‘While I Avas standing there a couple of pretty 
young girls came from the woods, with flat baskets full of flower-seed, emit- 
ting a peculiar fragrance, which they also prepared for eating. They put some 
live coals among the seed, and swinging it and throwing it together, to shako 
the coals and the seed well, and bring them in continual and close contact 
without burning the latter, they rousted it eonqfletely, and the mixture 
smelled so beautiful and refreshing that I tasted a good handful of it, and 
found it most excellent.’ GerstaeckePs tJoimi., p. 211. See farther: llmnholdt, 
Essai PoL, tom. i., pp. 324-5; JloUnshi, Jm Cali for nie, p. 174; Gihbs, in School- 
craft's Arch., vol. in., pp. 10(5-7, 113; iriwoae/, (UtHfornien, pp. 179, 181; Kdly's 
Excursion to (M., yol.ii., p. 113; Taylor's El Dorado, vol. i., p. 241; Kmj's 
Itept., in Taylor's El Dorado, vol. ii., p. 210; jMnysdorff's Voy., vol. ii., p. 
1G3; Ijord's Nat., vol. i., p. 248; Vancouver's lb?/., vol. ii.,j). 3G; Pickerhufs 
Paces, in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. ix., p. 103; Pdit-Thouai's, Voy., tom. ii., pp. 
13G-7; Fremont's Explor. Ex., pp. 242, 244; Johnson's Cal. and Oyn., p. 142; 
Dale's Elhnotf., in &. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., ]>. 222; Placerville Index, Any., 
185!); Henley] in Bui. Aff. Dept., 1854, p. 303; Patrick, McDermott, Gilhert, 
Benitz, Jamison, Von Schmidt, McAdam, liowlhy, and deirett, in Bui. Aff. Dept., 
185G, pp. 18, 41-4; La Perouse, Voy., tom. ii., p. 282; lldper's JavuI of Gold, 
pp. 2G9-70; Ilutchinys' Cal. Mag., vol. hi., pp. 441-2; Maejie's Vane. Isl., pp. 
450-1; Thornton's Ogn. and Cal., pp. 91-2, 152, 31 G; Tate's Sketch of the Sac- 
ramento Valley in 1842, MS.; D'Orbigny, Voy., p. 457; McDaniels' Early Days 
of Cal. MS.; Domenech's De.^erts, yol.'i., pp. 339, 34G; Muhlenpfordt, Mejico, 
tom, ii., pt. ii., pp. 455-G; Knight's Piomer Life, MS. 

92 When the Indian flnds a tree stocked by the carpenter bird he ‘ kindles 
a fire at its base and keeps it up till the tree falls, when he helps himself to 
the acorns.’ lldper's Land of Gold, p. 2G9. 
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nearest end of the net, which is allowed to hang low. 
When the fowl fly rapidly up to the decoys, this end is 
suddenly raised with a jerk, so that the birds strike it 
with great force, and, stunned by the shock, fall into a 
large pouch, contrived for the i)urix)se in the lower part 
of the net.** 

Fish are both speared and netted. A long pole, pro- 
jecting sometimes as much as a hundred feet over the 
stream, is run out fmm the bank. The farther end is 
supjx)rted by a small raft or buoy. Along this lxx)m the 
net is sti’etched, the nearer corner being held by a na- 
tive. As soon as a fish becomes entangled in the meshes 
it can be easily felt, and the net is then hauled in.“ 
On the coast a small fish resembling the sardine is caught 
on the beach in the receding waves by means of a hand- 
net, in the manner practiced by the Northern (yalifornian 
heretofore described.® Tbe Central Californians do not 
hunt the whale, but it is a great day with them when 
one is stranded.® In mility their food was not so biul 
as some writers assert. Before tbe arrival of miners 
game was so plentiful that even the lazy natives could 
supply their necessities. I’he ‘ nobler race,’ as usual, 
thrust them down uj)on a level with swine. Johnson 
thus descriljes the feeding of the natives at Sutter’s Fort: 
“Long troughs inside the walls were filled with a kind 
of boiled mush made of the wheat-bran; and the In- 
dians, huddled in row's uj)on their knees before these 
troughs, (juickly conveyed their contents by the hand to 
the mouth.” “But,” writes Powers to the author, “it 
is a well-established fiict that California Indians, even 
when reared by Americans from infancy, if tliey have 

w Beechey*s Voy , vol. ii., p. 75. 

M ‘ When a sturgeon is caught, the spinal marrow, which is considered a 
delicacy, is drawn out whole, through a cut made in the back, and devoured 
raw.* liartkWs Vers. Nar.^ vol. ii., pp. 32-3. 

Jirowne, in Harper's vol. xxiii., 315. 

^ ‘ They cook the flesh of this animal in holes dug in the ground and 
curbed up iivith stone like wells. Over this they build large fires, heat them 
thoroughly, clean out the coals and ashes, fill them with whale flesh, cover 
the opening with sticks, leaves, grass and earth, and thus bake their repast.* 
Farnham's Life in Cal.j p. 360-7. ‘Ils font rotir cette chair dans^des trous 
creases en terre.* Marmier, Notice^ in Bryant, Voy. en Cal,, p. 237. 
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been permitted to associate meantime with others of their 
race, will, in the season of lush blossoming clover, go 
out and eat it in preference to all other food.”*” 

In their personal habits they are filthy in the extreme. 
Both their dwellings and their persons abound in ver- 
min, which they catch and eat in the same manner as 
their northern neighlKirs.*”* 

Their w'eapons are bows and arrows, spears, and some- 
times clubs. The first-named do not differ in any es- 
sential respect fiom those dc.scribed as being used by 
the Northern (yalifornians. They are w'ell msule, from 
two and a half to three feet long, and biicked Avith sinew ; 
the string of wild flax or sinew, and partially covered 
Avith bird’s doAvn or a piece of skin, to deaden the tAvang. 

'fhe arrows are short, made of reed or light Avood, 
and Avinged Avith three of four feathers. The head 
is of flint, bone, obsidian, or volcanic ghiss, sometimes 
barbed and sometimes diamond-shaiied. It is fiistened 
loosely to the .shaft, and can only be extracted from 
a Avound by cutting it out. The shaft is frequently 
painted in order that the OAvner may be sible to distin- 
guish his oAvn arroAvs from others. Siiears, or rather 
javelins, are u.sed, seldom exceeding from four and a half 
to live feet in length. T’hey arc miule of some tough 
kind of Avood and headed Avith the same materials as 
the arroAvs. Occasionally the point of the stick is merely 
sharpened and hardened in the fire.*” The head of the 

97 Jnhmon*s Cal. and Ogn.^n. 132; Powers* Account of John A. Sutter , MS.; 
ftnd /»/., Letter to the author ^ MS. 

9^ ‘ llciiilichkeit keuueii Bie uicht, uml in ihreu Hiitten siiid dio diyerse- 
Bten Ptirasiten vertreten.’ Wimmel^ Califoruien, p. 177. ‘I have seen them 
eiitiujj the veriniu whieh they i>ieked frinn each other’s heads, and from tlieir 
blankets. Although they bathe frequently, they lay for hours in the dirt, 
basking in the sun, covered with dust.’ Delano's Life on the Plains^ p. 305. ‘ In 
their persons they are extremely dirty.’ Eat lice like the Tartars. Beechey's 
Voy.^ vol. ii., pp. 7()-7. ‘ Very filthy, and showed less sense of decency in 

every respect than any we had ever met with.’ Gibbs^ in SchoolcrajVs Arch., 
vol. iii., p. lOG. 

99 ‘Ein Bogen mit Pfeilen und ein Spiess sind ihre Waifen; alles dieses 
wird meistens nus jungem Tannenholz verfertigt. Die Spitzen der Pfeile und 
Spiesse bestehen aiis scharfen, kiiiistlich behnuenen Steinen, zur Bogensehno 
nehmeu sie die Sehnen wilder Ziegen; ausserdem fiihren sic in Kriegszeiten 
eine Art vgn Schleuder, mit w'elcher sie Steino nuf cine grosse Entfernuug 
werfen.’ Kostromitonow, in Baer, Skit. u. Pthno., p. 80. Bow ‘from three to 
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fishing-spear is movable, being attached to the shaft by 
a line, so that when a fish is struck the pole serves as a 
float. Some of the tribes formerly poisoned, their ar- 
rows, but it is probable that the custom never prevailed 


four and a half feet long.* Farn1utm*s Life in Cal., p. 368. ‘Their arms are 
clubs, sijcars t)f hard wood, and the bow and arrow . .Arrows are mostly made 
of reeds.’ Taylor^ in Cal. Farnur, Feh. ‘22, 1800. ‘Die eiiizige Waffe zur Erle- 
gung des Wildes ist ihnen dor Bogen und Pfeil.’ Wimmel^ Califomien, p. 180. 
‘Their only arms were bows and arrows.’ 1 [ale's Fthnog., in U. S. Ex. Ex., 
vol. >'i., p. 22'2. Bows ‘about thirty inches long. . . .arrows are a species of 
reed . . . spears are pointed with bone.’ Delano's Life on Dlains, p. 300. ‘ The 
tjuiver of dressed deer-skin, holds both bow and arrows.’ Oihhs, in School- 
crafVs Arch., vol. iii., p. 123. ‘ The point (of the arrow) itself is a piece of 

flint chipped down into a flat diamond shape, about the size of a diamond 
on a playing-card; the edges are very sharp, and are nohdicd to receive the 
tendons with which it is firmly secured to the arrow.’ liurlhwlvk's Three Years 
in Cal., p. 131. ‘ Arrows are pointed with flint, as are also their spears, which 

are very short. They do not use the tomahawk or scalping knife.’ Thorn- 
ton's ihjn. and Cal., vol. ii., p. 91. ‘Lours aunes sont I’arc et les flechrs 
armees d’un silex tres-artistement travaille.’ La Ferouse, Voy., tt)m. ii., p. 305. 
‘Cea arcs sont encore garnis, au milieu, d’une petite laniere de cuir, qiii a 

{ )our object d’empecher la fleche de devier de la position (pi’on Ini donne eu 
a posant sur Tare. . . .Ils pretendent cpie cette prck'uution rend lours coups 
encore plus sfirs. Les fleches sont inoiiis longues (pie I’arc, elles out ordi- 
nairemont de 80 a 85 centiiucitres de long, elh^s sont faitos d’un bois tri's- 
leger et sont ijgalcs en grosseur ai chacjuc extrrinite. . . .I’antre extremite de la 
flecho ost gairnie, sur quatre faces, de barbes en plumes (^ui out 10 centi- 
metres do longueur sur 0,015 millimetres de hauteur.’ Feni-TInmars, Voy., 
tom. ii., p. 138. They ‘maintain armories to make their bows, and arrows, 
and laiice.s.’ Arrows ‘are tij)ped with barbed ohsidian heads. . . .the shaft is 
oriiamentod with rings of the distinguishing paint of the owner’s rancheria. 
Their knives and spear-points are made of obsidian and flint.’ Arrows are 
of two kinds, ‘ one short and light for killing game, and the other a war-shaft 
measuring a cloth-yard in length.’ Revere' s Tour., pp. 121-2. ‘C(*s fleches 

oflrent pen de danger a une'certaiue distance, a cause de laparabole qu’ elles 
sont forc(k*s de diicrire, et cpii donne a celui que les voit venir le temps de les 
^viter.’ Awfer, Voy. en Cal., p. 163. . ‘La corde, faite avec du chanvre sylves- 
tre, est garnie d’un petit morceau de peau qui en etoulfe le sifliment.’ Mo- 
fras, Explor., tom. ii., p. 378; see Atlas, plate 25. ‘Ihre WaffVm bostehen 
nur in Bogen iiiul Pfeil.’ MMenpfnrdl, Mejico, tom. ii., part ii., p. 455. ‘ They 
have no offensive arms at all, except bows and arrows, and these are small 

and powerless Arrows are about two feet long.’ Gerstaecker's Journ., p. 

212. ‘ Sometimes the bow is merely of wood and rudely made. Chamisso, in 

Kotzebue's Voy., vol. iii., ]). 48. ‘Their weapons consist only of bows and 
arrows; neither the tomahawk nor the spear is ever seen in their hands.’ 
Beechey's Voy., vol. ii., p. 77. ‘ A portion of the string is covered with downy 

fur ’ to deaden the sound. Arrows are invariably pointed with flint. They 
have ‘sometimes w'ooden barbs.’ Javelins pointed with flint, or sometimes 
simply sharpened at the end. Fickerinfs Races, in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. ix., p 
109. Arrow.s were about three feet long, and pointed with flint. Short 
spears also pointed with flint. Wilkes' Nar., in U. *S. Ex. Ex., vol. v., p. 198. 
‘ Traian unas lanzas cortas con su lengueta do pedernal tan bieu labradas 
como si fuesen de liierro d acero, con solo la diferencia de no estar lisas.’ 
Palou, Nolinias, in Doe. Hist. Mex., serie iv., tom. vii., p. p. 68. ‘ Los mas 

de ellos traian varas largas en las manos 4 mpdo de lanzas.’ Id., p. 61; Lord's 
Nat., vol. i., p. 249; iMngsdorff's Voy., vol. ii., p. 165; Life of Gov. L. W, 
Bo'jrjs, by his Son, MS. 
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to any great extent. M. du Petit-Thouars was told that 
they used for this purjxjse a species of climbing plant 
which grows in shady places. It is said that they also 
poison their weapons with the venom of serpents.^” 
Pedro Pages mentions that the natives in the country 
round San Miguel use a kind of sabre, made of hard 
wood, shaped like a cimeter, and edged wdth sharp flints. 
This they employ for hunting as well as in war, and 
with such address that they rarely fail to break the leg 
of the animal at which they hurl it.“‘ 

Battles, though frequent, were not attended with much 
loss of life. Pjich side was anxious for the fight to be 
over, and the first blood would often terminate the con- 
test. Challenging by heralds obtained. Thus the Shu- 
meias challenge the Pomos by placing three little sticks, 
notched in the middle and at both ends, on a mound 
which marked the boundary between the two tribes. If 
the Pomos accept, they tie a string round the middle 
notch. Heralds then meet and arrange time and place, 
and the battle comes off as ap[K>inted.^“ Among some 
tribes, children are sent by mutual arrangement into the 
enemy’s i\anks during the heat of battle to pick up the 
fallen arrows and carry them back to their owners to be 
used again.^*” When fighting, they stretch out in a long 
single line and endeavor by shouts and gestures to in- 
timidate the foe.’“ 

Joo Petit-Thouars, Voy., tom. ii., p. 139. 

101 Fu'jes, ill Nouvellvs Aruiales des Foy., 1844, tom. ci., p. 164; Mamnier, 
Notice, ill liryaui, Voy. en Cal., p. 228. It is impossible to locate with cer- 
tainty the Sail Miguel of Fages. There are now several places of the name 
in California, of which the tiaii Miguel in San Luis Obispo County comes 
nearest the region in which, to agree with his own narrative, Fages must 
have been at the time. The cimeter mentioned by him, must have strongly 
resembled the maquahuiU of the ancient Mexicans, and it was possibly much 
farther south that he saw it. 

102 Powers* Porno, MS.; Sutil y Mexlcana, Vicaje. p. 169. 

103 BiUle Record, Awj., 1866. 

104 ‘ guelen entrar en ella entonando cAnticos militares mczclados de ex- 

tranos alaridos; y acostumbran formarse los campeoncs en dos b'neas mu^ 
prdximas para empezar disparandoso flcchazos. Como uno de sus princi- 
pales ardidcs consiste en intimidar al enemigo, para couseguirlo procura cada 
partido quo oiga el eontrario los preparativos de la batalla.' Sutil y Mexica- 
na, Firtr/e, p. 170. ‘ On coming in sight of the enemy they form in an ex- 

tended line, something like light infantry, and shouting, like bacchanals 
dance from side to side to prevent the foe from taking deliberate aim.* J2e- 
vere*s Tour, p. 122. 
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Notwithstanding the mildness of their disposition and 
the inferiority of their weapons, the Central Californians 
do not Lock courage in battle, and when captured will 
meet their fate with all the stoicism of a true Indian. 
For many years after the occupation of the country by 
the Spaniards, by abandoning their villages and lying 
in ambush u^Km the approach of the enemy, they were 
enabled to resist the small squads of Mexicans sent 
against them from the presidios for the recovery of de- 
sertei’s from the missions. During the settlement of the 
country by white jKiOjde, there were the usual skii’inishes 
growing out of wrong and oppression on the one side, 
and retaliation on the other; the u.sual uprising tunong 
miners and raucheros, and vindicatioji of border law, 
which demanded the massacre of a village for the steal- 
ing of a cow. 

Trespass on lands and abduction of women are the 
usual cfiuses of war among themselves. OpiH)sing armies, 
on approticlnng each other in battle array, dance and leap 
from side to side in order to prevent their enemies from 
taking deliterate aim. Upon the invasion of their ter- 
ritory they rapidly convey the intelligence by means of 
signals. A great smoke is made u|)on the neare.st hill- 
top, which is (piickly repeated ujx)!! the surrounding 
hills, and thus a wide extent of country is aroused in a 
remarkably short time. 

The custom of scalping, though not universal in Cali- 
fornia, was practiced in some localities. The yet more 
barbarous habit of cutting off the hands, feet, or head 
of a fallen enemy, as trophies of victory, prevailed more 
widely. They also plucked out and carefully preserved 
the eyes of the slain. 

It has been a.sserted that these savages were cannibals, 
and there seems to te good reason to believe that they 
did devour pieces of the flesh of a renowned enemy sh'iin 
in battle. Human flesh was, however, not eaten as food, 
nor for the purpose of wreaking vengeance on or show- 
ing hate for a dead sidversary, but because they thought 
that by eating part of a brave man they absorbed a por- 
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tion of his courage. They do not appear to have kept 
or sold prisoners as slaves, but to have either exchanged 
or killed tliem.^®* 

'fhey are not ingenious, and manufiicture but few 
articles re(|uiring any skill. The principal of these are 
the baskets in which, jis 1 have alrejuly mentioned, they 
carry water and boil their food. They are made of lino 
grass, so clo.sely w'oven jis to be perfectly water-tight, 
and are frequently ornamented with feathers, beads, 
shells, and the like, worked into them in a very pretty 
manner. Fletcher, who visited the coast with Sir Fran- 
cis Drake in 1579, descrilies them as being “made in 
fashion like a deep boale, and thougli the matter were 
rushes, or such other kind of stufle, yet it was so cun- 
ningly handled that the mo.st part of them would hold 
water; alH)ut the brimmes tliey were hanged with peeces 
of the shels of pearles, and in some phices with two or 

three liid<es at a phice, of the chaines forenamed 

and besides this, they were wrought vpoii with the matted 
downe of red feathers, distinguished into diners w'orkes 
and formes. The baskets are of various sizes and 

In the vicinity of Fort Ross: *In ihren Kriepjen wild Unerschrocken- 
hoit gefiingeiio Feiiule todtet man niclit. sundern wechsclt sie nach 

bcciidigtein Kaiiipfe tins; riie vtiriirtheilt man sie zu Sklaven.’ /k/rr, 

11 . Eihno., p. 77. Neair Feather River ‘they carry off their dead to prevent 
their being scalped, which next after death they are most fearful of.’ Kdly^s 
ExrursUm to Cal., vol. ii , p. 83. In the Sarcraimeiito Valley ‘ the Californians 
differ from the other North American tribes in the absence of the tomahawk 
and of the practice of scalping.’ lHck:ffri}ufs JUicrs, in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. ix., 
p. 108. At Clear Lake, ‘they do not scjilji the slain.’ Eerere's Tour., p. 122. 
In the vicinity of San Francisco ‘occasionally, they appear to have eaten pieces 
of the bodies of their more distinguished adversaries killed in battle.’ Soule's 
Annals of San Franrlsro, p. 52. At Monterey, ‘ lorsqu’ils avaient vaincu et 
mis a mort sur le champ de bataille des chefs on des hommes tres-courageux, 
ils en mangaient cpielcpies mor<*eaux, moins en signe do haine et de vengeance, 
qut» commo un hommage <pi’ils rendaient a leur valour, et dans la persua- 
sion quo cette nquriture etait propre a augmenter leur courage.’ La J\h‘ouse, 
y^oi/., tom. ii., p. 30(5. ‘ Muchos indios armados de arco y llcchais y llamaiido- 

los viiiieron luego y me regalaron muchos de olios tlechas, que es entre ellos 
la mayor deniostracion de paz.* Palou, Noticias, in f)oc. ^^^^x. Jlist., serie iv., 
tom. vii., p. 53. At Santa (.’ruz they eat slices of the flesh of a brave fallen 
enemy, thinking to gain some of his valour. They ‘ take the scalps of their 

enemies they pluck out the eyes of their enemies.’ Farnhani'.s Life in Cal., 

p. 370. ‘Gefangeue werden nicht lange gehalten, sondern gleich getodtet.* 
iVimrnel, Calif omlen, p. 178. In order to intimidate their enemies ‘cometen 
con el iiropio'flii en las primeras vfetimas las crueldades mas horrorosas.’ SuiU 
y Mrxiennn, Viane, p. 170. 

lOG DraJee's World Emowp., p. 126. 
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shapes, the most common being conical or wide and flat. 
Their pipes are straight, the bowl Ixsing merely a con- 
tinuation of the stem, only thicker and hollowed out,'"’ 
It is a singuhir fact that these natives about the bay 
of San Francisco and the regions adjiicent, had no canoes 
of any description. Their only means of navigation 
were bundles of tule-rushes about ten feet long and three 
or four wide, hushed flrmly together in rolls, and pointed 
at both ends. They were propelled, either end foremo.st, 
with long double-bliuled pjiddles. In calm weather, and 
on a river, the centre, or thickest part of these rafts 
might be tolerably dry, Imt in rough water the roAver, 
who sat astride, was up to his waist in water,*"" It has 

107 ‘Make baskets of the bark of trees.* Fnrnhani's Life in Cal., p. 368. 
Make a very ingenious straw box for keeping their worm bait alive; burying 
it in tlie earth, yet not allowing the worms to escape.’ KneelamVa Wonders of 
Yosemile, p. 52. ‘ Die gewohlichste Form fiir den Korb ist halbcouisch, 3 Fuss 
lungund 18 Zoll breit.* Whnmel, Californim, p. 182. ‘ Their baskets, made of 
willows, are perfectly water-tight.’ Iklano's Life on the ]*knns, p. 305. ‘They 
sometimes ornament the smaller ones with beads, pearl-shell, feathers, Arc,* 
/fcee/v’s Tour., p. 122. ‘Lours mortiers de pierre et divers autres utensiles 
sont nrtistiquement incrustes de morceaux tie nacre de perle .... garnissent 
leur calebasses et leur cruches d’ouvrages de vannerie brodes avec des lils- 
delies qu’elles tireritde diversos raoines.’ Marniier, Notice, in Bryant, Voy. en 
Cal., p. 233; Lawjsdorff's Voy., vol. ii., p. 165; FrernonVs Explor. Ex., j). ‘243; 
Gib'f.*i, in SrhoolcrafVs Arch., vol. hi., x). i07; Mofras, Explor., tom. ii.,p. 367; 
CfMnm.so, in Kotzebue's Voy., vol. iii., p. 48; Borthwick's Three Years in Cal., 
p. 131; ILamboldt, Essai I*ol., tom. i., p. 324. 

los Maurelk's Jour., p. 47. At Clear Lake ‘their canoes or rather rafts 
are made of bundles of the tule xdant.’ Gibbs, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii., 
p. 107. At San Francisco Bay and vicinity ‘the only canoes of the Indians 
are made of ])laited reeds.’ Aotzelme's New Voy., vol. ii., i). 00. ‘They do 
not ijosscss horses or canoes of any kind; they only know how to fasten 
together bundles of i-ushes, which carry them over the water by their com- 
parative lightness.’ Chamisso, in Kotzebue's Voy., vol. hi., x>- 48. ‘Les In- 
diens font leur x>irogues a I’instant oil ils veulent entrepreiidre un voyage 
par eau ; dies sont en rosenux. Lorsque Ton y entre elles s’emplissent a 
moitie d’eau; de sorte qu’assis, Ton en a jus-qu’au gras de In janibe; on les 
fait aller avec des avirous extremement longs, et pointiis aux deux extremites.* 
Choris, Voy. Pitt., xiart hi., j). 6. Had no bouts, but it was reported that they 
had previously used boats made of rushes. PieJeeriny's Bace.s, in U. S. Ex. 
Ex., vol. ix., p. 103. ‘The most rude and sorry contrivances for embarca- 
tion I had ever beheld. . . .Thejjr w’ere constructed of rushes and dried grass 
of a long broad leaf, made iq) into rolls the length of the canoe, the thickest 

in the middle and regularly tapering to a jjoint at each end apiieared to 

be very ill calculated to contend with wind and waves. . They conducted 
their canoe or vessel by long double bladed paddles, like those used by the 
Esquimaux.’ Vancoai-er's Voy., \o]. ii , p. 5. ‘ The balsas are entirely formed 

of the bulrush commonly the rowers sit on them soaked in water, as they 

seldom rise above the surface.’ Forbes' Cal., p. 191. Build no canoes, but 
occasionally make use of rafts composed of one or two logs, generally split. 
Wilke.H' Nar., in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. v., p. 392. ‘ The “Balsa” is the only 

thing of the boat kind known among them. It is constructed entirely of 
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been asserted that they even ventured far out to sea on 
them, but that this was common I much doubt.*®® They 
were useful to spear fish from, but for little else; in proof 
of which I may mention, on the authority of Kocpie- 
feuil, that in 1809-11, the Konia^^as employed by the 
Russians at llodega, killed seals and otters in San Fran- 
cisco Bay under the very nost>s of the Spaniards, and in 
spite of all the latter, who apjKjar to have had no boats 
of their own, could do to prevent them. In their light 
skin baidark<as, each with places for two persons only, 
these Ijold nortliern boatmen would drop down the coast 
from Bodega Bay, where the Russians were stationed, 
or emss over frarn the Farallonos in llcets of from forty 
to fifty boats, and entering the Golden Gate creep along 
the northern shore, beyond the range of the Presidio’s 
guns, securely establish themselves upon the i.slands of 
the bay and pursue their' avocation unmolested. For 
three years, namely from 1809 to 1811, these northern 
fishermen held jK^ssession of the bay of San Francisco, 
during which time they captured over eight thousand 
otters. Finally, it weurred to the governor, Don Luis 
Argiiello, that it ivould be well for the Spaniards to have 
boats of their own. Acconlingly four were built, but 
they were so clumsily constructed, ill equipped, and 
poorly manned, that had the Russians and Koniagas felt 
disposed, they could easily have continued their incur- 
sions. Once within the entrance, these northern bar- 
barians were masters of the bay, and such was their 
sen.se of security that they would sometimes venture for 
a time to stretch their limbs upon the shore. The cap- 
ture of several of their nmnber, however, by the sol- 
diers from the fort, made them more wary thereafter. 
Maurelle, whp touched at Point Arenas in 1775, but did 

bulruslicfl . . . sit flat upon the craft, soaked in water, plying their paddles 

most of them in all kinds of weather, are either below, or on a lev< 1 with the 
water.’ Farnlmm's Life in CaL, p. 368. ‘My opinion is that the Indians of 
California,* previous to the occupation by the Jesuit Ftithers had no other 
boats than those made from the tule, and even as late as 1810, 1 never knew 
or heard of an Indian using any other.* Phelps" Letter, MS. 

Pickering" s Paces, in U. 8. Ex. Ex., vol. ix., p. 103; Cronise"s Nat. 
Wealth, p. 23. 
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not enter the bay of San Francisco, says that “a vast 
number of Indians now presented themselves on both 
points, who passed from one to the other in small canoes 
niiule of fule, where they talked loudly for two hours 
or more, till at last two of them came alongside of the 
ship, and most liberally presented us with plumes of 
feathers, rosaries of bone, gannents of feathers, iis also 
garlands of the same materials, which they \vore round 
their head, and a canister of seeds which tasted much 
like w'alnuts.” The only account of this voyage in my jws- 
session is an Fnglish translation, in wdiich “ canoes made 
of fule” might easily have been mistaken for Ixjats or 
floats of tuie.”® Split l(^s were occasionally used to 
cross rivers, and frequently all means of trans[X)rtation 
were dispensed with, and swimming I'esortod to. 

Captain Phelps, in a letter to the author, mentions 
having seen skin boats, or baidarkas, on the Sacramento 
River, but supjxjses that they were left there by those 
sjime Ru.ssiau employes.'” Vancouver, speaking of a 
canoe wdiich he saw l)elow ^lonterey, says: “Instead of 
Ixjing coirqxised of straw, like tho.se we had seen on our 
first visit to San Francis(X), it was neatly formed of wood, 
much after the N<x)tka fashion, and was navigated with 
much .adroitness hy four natives of the country. Their 
paddles were alxjut four feet long with a blade at esich 
end; these were handled with great dexterity, either 
entirely on one side or alternately on eiich side of their 
canoe.””^ I .account for the prestmce of this c.anoe in 
the same manner that Captain Phelps {iccounts for the 


110 RoquefeuWs Voy., pp. 25-fi. Tnle is an Aztec wortl, from tolHn, signi- 
fying rushes, flags, or n’eds. Molina^ Vornbulario, M(;iKloza says that 'wh<;n 
the ancient Mexicans arrived at the site of Mexico, it was a coiuplete swamp, 
covered ‘con graiides inatorrales de eiiea, qiie llaiiiaii tulL* Esplivadon (id 
Codicet ill Kintfuhoronyh's J/r'.c. vol. v., p. 40. That the Spaniards 

themselves had not boats at this time is also asserted by Kotzebue: ‘That 
no one has yet attempted to build evtiii the simplest caiioe in a country which 
produces a superabundance of the flnest wood for the purpose, is a striking 
proof of the indolence of the Spaniards, and the stupidity of the Indians/ 
New Voy., vol. ii , p. 90. 

*11 Phelps^ Letter, MS, 

11* Vancmiver's Voy., vol. ii., p. 415. ‘Sending off a man with great ex- 
pedition, to vs in a canow.’ Drake's World Encamp., p. 119. 
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skin canoes on the Sacramento, and think that it must 
have come either from the south 'or north. 

The probable cause of this absence of boats in Cen- 
tral California is the scarcity of suitable, favorably lo- 
cated timber. Doubtles.s if the banks of the Sacramento ■ 
and the shores of San Francisco Bay had been lined Avith 
large straight pine or fir trees, their waters would have 
been filled with canoes ; yet after all, this is but a poor 
excuse; for not only on the hills and mountains, at a 
little distance from the water, are forests of fine trees, 
but quantities of driftwood come floating down every 
stream during the rainy season, out of which surely suf- 
ficient material could be secured for soine sort of boats. 

Shells of dift’erent kinds, but especially the variety 
known as milom, form the circulating medium. They 
are polished, sometimes ground down to a certain size, 
and arranged on strings of different lengths.^“ 

Chieftainship is hereditary, almost without exception. 
In a few instances I find it depending upon wealth, in- 
fluence, family, or prowess in war, but this rarely. In 
some parts, in default of male descent, the females of 
the family are emjxiwercd to appoint a successor Al- 
though considerable dignity attaches to a chief, and his 
family are treated with consideration, yet his power is 
limited, his principal duties consisting in making peace 
and war, and in appointing and presiding over feasts. 
Every band has its separate head, and two or even 


'*3 The shells * they broke and nibbed down to a circular shape, to tha 
size of ft dime, and strung them on a thread of sinews.’ Taylor^ in Cal. Farmer, 

March 2, 1800. ‘ Three kinds of money were employed white shell-bends, 

or rather buttons, pierced in the centre and strung together, were rated at 
$5 ft yurd; periwinkles, at $1 a yard; fancy marine shells, at vaiious ])rices, 
from $3 to $10, or $15, according to their beauty.' Powers^ in Overland 
Monthly, vol. x., p. 325. 

The office <jf chief is hereditary in the male line onjy. The widows 
and daughters of the chiefs arc, however, treated with distinction, and are 
not required to work, as other w^omen. Beevhey*s Voy., vol. ii., p. 73. In 
one case near (Ueur Lake, when ‘ the males of a family had become extinct 
and a female only remained, she appointed a chief.’ Gihbs, in SchookrafVs 
Arnh., vol. iii., p. 112. At the Port of Sardinas ‘durmio dos noches en la 
capitana una india anciana, que era senora de estoa pueblos, acompanada 
de muchos Indios.’ Sutil y Mexicana, Viage, p. xxxii. 

Vol. I. 25 
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three have been known to preside at the same time.^^® 
Sometimes when several bands are dwelling together 
they are united under one head chief, who, however, can- 
not act for the whole without consulting the lesser chiefs. 
Practically, the heads of families rule in their own 
circle, and their internal arrangements are seldom inter- 
fered with. Their medicine-men also wield a very pow- 
erful influence among them.“® Sometimes, when a fla- 
grant murder has been committed, the chiefs meet in 
council and decide upon the punishment of the oflender. 
The matter is, however, more frequently settled by the 
relatives of the Auctirn, who either exact blood for blood 
from the murderer or let the thing drop for a considera- 
tion. Among the Neeshenams revenge must l)e luid 
within twelve months after the murder or not at all.”® 

According to Fletcher’s narrative, there seems to have 
been much more distinction of ra,nk at the time of Drake’s, 
visit to California than subsequent travelers have seen ; 

The Kainaraeahs had three hereditary chiefs. Gibbs^ in SchoolcrafVs 
Arch,^ vol. hi., p. 103. 

**6 In linssiaii River Valley and the vicinity: *Die Achtnng die man fiir 
den Vater hcgte, geht haufig auf den Sohn iiber; aber die Gewjilt des Ober- 
haiiptcH ist iin Allgemeineii sehr nichtig; dc*nn es steht einoni jeden frei, 
Kcinen Gcburtsort zu verlassen und eincn anderen Aiifeiithnit zu wahlen.' 
Baer, Slat, u, Ethno,, pp. 77-8. ‘Derjenige, der am meisten Anvervmndte 
besitzt, ^vird als Haupthng odor Tojon anerkaiint; in griisKeren Wohnsitzen 
giebt es mehrere solcher Tojoue, aber ihro Antoritiit ist nichts sageiid. Sie 
haben \veder das Recht zii bcfehlcn, noch den Ungchorsam zu ziichtigcn.' 
Kostromitonow, in E(ier, Stat. u. Elhno,, p. 8G. At Clear Lake chicfdom was 
hereditary. Gibbs, in ScfioolcrafVs Arch., vol. iii., p. 112. See also pp. 103, 

1 10. Among the Gualalas and Gallinomeros, chieftainship was hereditary. 
The Sanels live in large huts, each containing 20 or 30 persons related to 
each other, eacli of these families has its own government. The Comachos 
paid voluntary tribute for support of chief. Powers* Porno, MS. In the Sac- 
ramento Valley a chief has more authority than that arising merely from his 
I)ei'sonal character. Pickenmfs Races, in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., j). 108. On the 
coast between San Diego and San Francisco, in the vicinity of San Miguel 
‘ chaque village est gouvern^ despotiquement par un chef qui est seul arbitre 
de la paii et de la guerre.* Fmjes, in Nouvelles Annales des Voy., 1844, tom. 
ci., p. 163. See also Marmier, Notice, in Rryant, Voy. en Cal., p. 227; Jewett, 
in Ind. Aff. Kept., 1856, p. 244; Gerstaecker*s Journ., p. 213; Histoire Chre~ 
tienne de la Cal., p. 52; Wimmel, Calif omien, pp. 177-8. 

**7 * £1 robo era un delito casi desconocido en ambas nacioncs. Entre los 
Runsienes se miraba quasi con indiferenciu el hoinicidio; pero no asf entre 
los Esienes, los quales castigaban al delinqueiite con pena domuerte.' SutUy 
Mexic/ina, Viage, p. 171. *ImFall ein Iiidianer ein Verbrechen in irgend 
eincm Stomme verabt h{it, und die Hauptlinge sich bestimmt, haben ihn zu 
todten, BO geschieht dies durch Bogen und Pfeil.’ Calif omien, pp. 
177-8; Powers, in Overland Monthly, vol. xii., p. 24. 
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however, allowance must be made for the exa^erations 
invariably found in the reports of early voyagers. In 
proof of this, we have only to take up almost any 
book of travel in foreign lands printed at that time; 
wherein dragons and other imjx)s.sible animals are not 
only 7X)blogically described, but carefully draAvn and en- 
graved, as well as other marvels in abundance. Cap- 
tain Drake had several temptations to exaggerate. 'I'he 
richer and more imjwrtant the country he di.scovered, 
the more would it redound to his credit to have been the 
di.scoverer; the greater the |X)wer and authority of the 
chief who formally made over his dominions to the 
queen of England, the le.ss likely to be disputed would 
be that sovereign’ s claims to the ceded territory. Fletcher 
never speaks of the chief of the tribe that received Drake, 
but SIS ‘the king,’ and states that this dignitary was 
tresited with great rcsjject and cei-emony by the courtiers 
who surrounded him. ’J’hesc latter were distinguisshed 
from the canaille by various badges of rank. They 
wore as ornaments chains “of a bony substance, cuery 
linke or part thereof being very little, and thiime, most 
finely burnished, with a hole pierced through the mid- 
dest. The number of linkes going to make one chsiine, 
is in a manner infinite; but of such e.stimation it is 
amongst them, that few be the persons thsit are admitted 
to weare the same; and euen they to whom its lawfull 
to use them, yet sire stinted what number they shall vse, 
as some ten, some twelue, some twentie, and sis they ex- 
ceed in number of chaines, so thereby are they knowhe 
to be the more honorable personages.” Another msirk 
of distinction was a “certain downe, which groweth vp 
in the countrey vpon an herbe much like our lectuce, 
which exceeds any other downe in the world for finc- 
nesse, and beeing layed vpon their cawles, by no winds 
can be remoued. Of such estimation is this herbe 
amongst them, that the downe thereof is not lawfull to 
be wome, but of such persons as are about the king (to 
whom also it is permitted to weare a plume of feather 
on their heads, in signe of honour), and the seeds are 
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not vsed but onely in sacrifice to their gods.” The king, 
who was gorgeoiusly attired in skins, with a crown of 
feather-work ujxjn his head, was attended by a regular 
body-guard, uniformly dressed in coats of skins. His 
coming was announced by two heralds or amhiissadors, 
one of whom prompted the other, during the proclama- 
tion, in a low voice. His majesty w'iis preceded in the 
proce.ssion by “ a man of large l)ody and goodly asj)ect, 
hearing the septer or ro3-all mace;” all of which hap- 
pened, if we may believe the worthy chaplain of the 
ex^jedition, on the coast jirst above San Francisco Bay, 
three hundred years ago.*“ 

Slavery in any form is rare, and hereditary Ijondage 
unknown.”* Pol^’ganiy obtains in most of the tribes, 
although there are exceptions.^*® It is common for 
a man to marry a whole family of sisters, and some- 
times the mother also, if she happen to be free.’” IIus- 

118 Brake's World Encomp.^ pp. 124~G. 

119 Wimmd^ t-aliforuim, p. 178. 

120 l«[ear San Francisco, ‘ teniendo muchas mngeros, sin qno entre ellas 

se exporimente la menor einuladon.’ Valoa, Vvla de Jimij)ero Setra, p. 
217, At Monterey ‘la polygamie lenr tUait permise.’ La Perouse, Voy., 
tom. ii., p. 3 iJi. In 'J’noluimie County ‘polygamy is practiced.’ Healey ^ in 
Ind. Aff. Jl pl.t 185i), p. 2i4. At ( lear Lake ‘i)olygamy is jiracticed only by 
the chiefs. ’ R cere's T(fni\ p. 125. ‘ Bid mancheii Stammen wiril Vielweiberei 

gestattet.’ Wininivl, (Udi fornloij p. 178. * A man often marries a whole family, 
the mother and her daughters. . No jealousies ever apjiear among these fam- 
ilies of wives.’ Farnham's Life in Ca/., p. 307. ‘ An Indian man may have ns 

many wives ns he can keep; but a woman cannot have a plurality of hus- 
bands, or men to whom she owes obedience.’ Johnston, in Fchoolrrajt's Arch.f 
▼ol. iv., p. 2i4. In the Sacramento Valley ‘ the men in general have but'one 
wife.’ Pialcerinfs Hares, in if. S. Ex, Ex., vol. ix., jj. 108. ‘Of these In- 
dians it is reported that no one has more than one wife.* Wilkes' Nar., in 
U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. V., p. 201. ‘Entre los Runsienes y Eslenes no era per- 
mitido a cada hombre tener mas de una muger.’ *SMb7 y Mexicana, Vmje, p. 
170. At (dear Lake and down the coast to San Francisco Bay ‘ they have 
but one wife at a time.’ Gihhs, in Srhoolerafl’s Arch., vol. iii., p. 112. In the 
vicinity of Fort Ross ‘es i.st nich erlaubt inehr nis cine Fran zu habeii.’ 
Kostroniitonow, in Baer, Slat. u. Eihno., 88. In the country round San 
Miguel ‘ nou-seulcTpcnt cc capitaiue a le droit d’uvoir deux femmes, tandis 
qne les autres Indieiis n’en ont qu’une, mnis il peut les renvoyer quand cela 
lui plait, pour en prendre d’autres dans le village.’ Fayes, in Noumlles Amxales 
des Voy,, 1844, tom. ci., p. 1G3. See also Marmier, Notice, in JSryant, Voy. 
tn Cal., p. 227. 

131 At Monterey, * ils ^talent memo dans Tusage d’^ponser toutes les soeurs 
d’nne famillo.’ La Perouse, Voy., tom. ii., p. 303. Near Fort Ross, * die Bluts-' 
veiw'andtschaft wird streng beachtetund es ist nicht gestattet aus dem ersten 
Oder zweiten Grade der Verwandschaft zu heirathen; selbst im Falle einer 
Bcheidung darf der nachste Anverwandte die Frau nich ohelichen, doch 
giebt es aach Ausnahmen.’ Kostromitonovo, in Baer, Stat. u. Ethno., p. 88. At 
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band and wife are united with very little ceremony. 
The inclinations of the bride seem to be consulted 
here more than among the Northern Californians. It 
is true she is sometimes bought from her parents, but if 
she violently opposes the match she is seldom compelled 
to marry or to be sold. Among some tribes the wooer, 
after speaking with her parents, retires with the girl ; if 
they agree, she thenceforth belongs to him ; if not, the 
match is broken oft’.^** The Ne.slienam buys his wife in- 
directly by making presents. of game to her family. He 
leaves the gifts at the door of the lodge without a word, 
and, if they are accepted, he shortly after claims and 
takes his bride without further ceremony. In this tribe 
the girl has no voice whatever in the matter, and resist- 
ance on her part merely occasions brute force to be used 
by her purchaser.*'^® 

When an Oleepa lover wishes to marry, he first obtains 
permission from the parents. The damsel then Hies and 
conceals herself ; the lover searches for her, and should 
he succeed in finding her twice out of three times she 
belongs to him. Should he be unsuccessful he waits a 
few weeks and then repeats the jjerformance. If she 
again elude his search, the matter is decided against 
him.^** The bonds of matrimony can be thrown aside 

Sun Francisco ' no conocen para sns casumicntos el parentczco de afinidad; 
antes bien este los incita ji recibir por sns propias inugeros a sns cuiiadas, y 
aim k las siiegras, y la costmnbre que observan es, qne el one logra nna 
nmger, tiene jior suyas a todas sus hermanas.’ Pa/ou, Vide de Junipero iSc?ro, 
p. 217. ‘Parentage and other relations of consanguinity are no obstacles 
to matrimony.* Farnham's Life in Cal.^ p. 307. ‘ Souvent uno femme presse 

son mari d’epouser scs soenrs, et mcnne sa mere, et cette proposition est fr^- 
quemment acceptee.’ J/anjnVr, iVoh’cc, in Bryant^ Voy. en ikd., p. 235. ‘Este 
metodo de comprar las mugcres era comnn a entrambas naciones (llunsien- 
cs y^Eslenes), bien que eiitre los Rnnsiencs hacia niucho mas*solemne cl 
contrato la intervencion de los imrientes do los novios, contribuyendo los del 
varon con su (piota, la qnal se dividia entre los de la uovia al tiempo de en- 
tregar a esta.’ Sutil y Mexivana, Ptar/c, p. 171. 

Johnston^ in SchoolcrafVs Arch,, vol. iv., p. 223. 

123 Powers, in Overland Monthly, vol. xii., p. 23. 

124 Delano* s Life on the Plains, p. 306. At Santa Cruz, * the Gentile Indian, 
when he wishes to marry, goes to the hut of her he desires for a wife, and 
sitting himself close by her, sighs without speaking a word, and casting 
at her feet some bends on a string, goes out, and without further cere- 
mony he is married.* Cornelias* Letter, in Cal, Farmer, April 5, 1800. At Clear 
Lake ‘ rape exists ahiong them in an authorized form, and it is the custom 
for a party of young men to surprise and ravish a young girl, who becomes 
the wife of one of them.* Peuere’s Tour, pp. 125-6. 
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as easily as Hiey are assumed. The husband has only 
to say to his spouse, I cast you off, and the thing is 
done.^“ The Gallinomeros acquire their wives by pur- 
chase, and are at libert3’^ to sell them again when tired 
of them.^“ As usual the women are treated with great 
contempt by the men, and forced to do all the hard and 
menial labor; they are not even allowed to sit at the 
same lire or eat at the same repast with their lords. 
Both sexes treat children with comparative kindness 
boys are, however, held in. much higher estimation than 
girls, and from early childhood are taught their superi- 
ority over the weaker sex. It is even stated that many 
female childi’en are killed as soon as born,*“ but I am 
inclined to doubt the correctness of this statement as 
applied to a country where ix)H"gamy is practiced as 
extensively as in California. Old people are treated 
with contumely, both men and women, aged warriors 
being obliged to do menial work under the supervision 
of the women. The Gallinomeros kill their aged p.ar- 
ents in a most cold-blooded manner. The doomed crea- 
ture is led into the woods, thrown on his back, and 
firmlj' fastened in that imition to the ground. A stout 
pole is then pkiced across the throat, iqx)n either end of 
which a person sits until life is extinct.^®’ A hiKsband 
takes revenge for his wife’s infidelities upon the person 
of her seducer, whom he is justified in killing. Some- 
times the male offender is comixjllcd to buy the object of 
his unholy passions. In consequence of their strictness 
in this particular, adultery is not common among them- 
selves, although a husband is generally willing to prosti- 

1*5 Marmkr, Notice, in Bryant, Voy, en Cal., p. 234. At Clear Lake the 
parties separate the children go with the wife/ Gibbs, in Schoolcraft's Arch,, 
vol. iii., p. 112. 

1*6 Poioers' Porno, MS. 

1*7 * The Yukas are often, brutal and cruel to their women and children, 
especially to the women.* Powers, iii Overland Monthly, vol. ix., p. 308. In 
the vicinity of Fort Boss, *sie lieben ihre Kinder mit grosser Zartlichkeit.’ 
Baer, Slat. u. Ethno., p. 77. 

1*8 Wimmel, Calif omien, 178. ‘The practice of abortion, so common 
among the Chinooks and some other tribes in Oregon, is unknown here.' 
Gibbs, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii., ijp. 112-13. 

129 Mr Powers, in his 7'omo, 31S., makes this assertion upon what he 
states to be reliable authority. 
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tute his dearest wife to a white man for a consideration. 
The Central Californian women arc inclined to rebel 
against the tyranny of their masters, more than is usual 
in other tribes. A refractory Tahtoo wife is sometimes 
frightened into submission. The women have a great 
dread of evil spirits, and upon this weakness the hus- 
band plays. He paints himself in black and white 
stripes to personate an ogre, and suddenly jumping in 
among his terrified wives, brings them speedily to peni- 
tence. Child-bearing falls lightly on the Californian 
mother. When the time for delivery arrives she betakes 
herself to a quiet place by the side of a stream ; some- 
times accom^Minied by a female friend, but more fre- 
quently alone. As soon as the child is liom the mother 
washes herself and the infivnt in the stream. The child 
is then swiiddled from head to foot in strips of soft skin, 
and strapped to a board, which is carried on the mother’s 
biick. When the infant is suckled, it is drawn round in 
front and allowed to hang there, the mother mean-while 
pursuing her usual avocations. So little does child- 
bearing affect these women, that, on a journey, they will 
frequently stop by the way-side for half an hour to be 
delivered, and then overttike the party, who have trav- 
eled on at the usual pace. Painful parturition, though 
so rare, usually results fatally to Iwth mother apd child 
when it does occur. This comparative exemption from 
the curse, “in sorrow shalt thou bring forth,” is doubt- 
less owing partly to the fact that the sexes have their 
regular season for copulation, just as animals have theirs, 
the women bringing forth each year with great regu- 
larity. A curious custom prevails, w'hich is, however, 
by no means peculiar to California. When child-birth 
overtakes the wife, the husband puts himself to bed, and 
there grunting and groaning be affects to suffer all the 
agonies of a woman in labor. Lying there, he is nursed 
and tended for some days by the women as carefully as 
though he were the actual sufferer. Ridiculous as this 
custom is, it is asserted by Mr Tylor to have Ixjcn prac- 
ticed in western China, in the country of the Basques, 
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by the Tibareni at the south of the Black Sea, and in 
modified forms by the Dyaks of Borneo, the Arawaks 
of Surinam, and the inhabitants of Kamchatka and 
Greenland.** The females arrive early at the age of 
puberty,*" and grow old rapidl3^** 

Most important events, such as the seasons of hunt- 
ing, fishing, acorn-gathering, and the like, are celebrated 
with feasts and dances which differ in no essential re- 
spect from those practiced by the Northern Californians. 
They usually dance naked, having their heads adorned 
with feather ornaments, and their bodies and faces 
painted with glaring colors in grotesque patterns. Broad 
stripes, drawn up and down, across, or spirally round 
the body, form the favorite device ; sometimes one half 
of .the body is colored red and the other blue, or the 
whole person is painted jet black and serves as a ground 
for the representation of a skeleton, done in white, which 
gives the wearer a most ghastly appearance.** The 


130 For a full account of this custom of the couvade, as it existed in vari- 
ous parts of the world, see Tt/lor's liesearcJua^ pp. 293-302, and Max Muller's 
Chips, vol. ii., pp. 271-9. FoV its observance in (.’alifornia, see Venegas, No- 
iicias de Cal., tom. i., p. 94, and Farnham's Life in Cal., p. 3G7. 

131 * It was not a thing at all uncommon, in the days of the Indians’ an- 
cient prosperity, to see a woman become a mother at twelve or fourteen. 
An instance was related to me where a girl had borne her first-born at ten, 
as nearly as her years could be ascertained, her husband, a White Man, being 
tiien sixty-otid.’ Powers, in Overland Monthly, vol. ix., p. 500. 

132 For further authorities on family and domestic affairs, see: Muhlen- 
pfordt, Mejico, tom. ii., pt. ii., p. 456; Delano's Life on the Plains, pp. 306; 
Forbes' C(U., p. 190; Pages, in Nuuvelles Annales des Voy., 1844, tom. ci., pp. 
317-26. Also quoted in Marmier, Notice, in Bryant, Voy. en Cal., pp. 232-35; 
Wimmel, Calif ornim, p. 178; Johnston, in tichoolcraft's Arch., vol. iv., pp. 
223-4; Cornelius' LeMer, in Cal. Farmer, April 5, 1860; Palou, Vida deJunipero 
Serra,p. 217; Powers, in Overland MontMy,\o\. ix., pi). 308, 500-6, vol. x., p. 
325; Pickering's Races, in U. S. Kx. Ex., vol. ix., pp. 106-8; Sutil y Mexicana, 
Viage, pp. 170-1; Borthwick's Three Years in Cal., p. 129; Xa Perouse, Voy., 
tom. ii., p. 303; Rollin, in Id., tom. iv., pp. 57-8; Laplace, Cirexmnav., tom. 
vi., p. 145; OV)bs, in Schoolcraft’s Arch., yol.iii., pp. 112-13; Wilkes' Nar., in 
U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. v., pp. 201, 259; D'Orbigny, Voy., p. 457; Gilbert, McAdam, 
and Jewett, in Ind. Aff. liepi., 1856, pp. 242-4; Revere' s Tonr, p. 126; Reid, in 
Jj 08 Angeles Star, 1852; Famham's Life in Cal., pp. 367-70; Baer, Siat. u. 
Ethno., p. 77; Kostromitonow, in Bwr, Stal. u. Eihno., pp. 83-8. 

133 Every traveler who has seen them dance enters into details of dress, 
etc.; but no two of these accounts are alike, and the reason of this is that 
they have no regular figures or costumes peculiar to their dunces, but that 
every man, when his dress is not paint only, wears all the finery ho possesses 
with an ntter disregard for uniformity. * At some of their dances we were 
told that they avoid particular articles of food, even fowls and eggs.' Gibbs, 
in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii., p. 113. Dancing is executed at Santa Cruz, 
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dancing is accompanied by chantings, clapping of hands, 
blowing on pipes of two or three reeds and played with 
the nose or mouth, heating of skin drums, and rattling 
of tortoise-shells filled with small pebbles. This hor- 
rible discord is, however, more for the purpose of mark- 
ing time than for pleasing the ear.^®* The women are 
seldom allowed to join in the dance with the men, and 
when they are so far honored, take a very unimportant 
part in the proceedings, merely swaying their bodies to 
and fro in silence. 

Plays, representing scenes of war, hunting, and private 
life, serve to while away the time, and are iierformed 
with considerable skill. Though naturally the very in- 
carnation of sloth, at least as far as Uvseful labor is con- 
cerned, they have one or two games which require some 
exertion. One of the.se, in vogue among the Mecwocs, 
is played with bats and an oak-knot ball. The former 
are made of a pliant stick, having the end bent round 
and lashed to the main part so as to form a loop, which 
is filled with a network of strings. They do not strike 
but push the ball along with the.se bats. The players 
take sides, and each party endeavors to drive the ball 
past the boundaries of the other. Another game, which 
was formerly much played at the missions on the coast, 
requires more skill and scarcely less activity. It consists 

by forming a oirclo, assuming a stooping posture, raising a loud, discordant 
chant, and, without moving from tlieir places, lifting and lowering a foot, 
and twisting the body into vairious contortions. Archives of Santa Cruz Missmi, 
‘In their dances they sometimes wear white musks.* Wilkes' Nar., in U. S. 
Ex. Ex.^ vol. V., p. 192. ‘ Se poudrent les cheveux avoc dii duvet d’oiseaux.* 

ClwriSf Voy. J‘Ut., part hi., p. 4. When a Wallie chi'ef ‘decides to hold a 
dance in his village, he dispatches messengers to the neighboring rancherias, 
each bearing a string whereon is tied a certain number of knots. Every 
morning thereafter the invited chief unties one of the knots, and when the 
last but one is reached, they joyfully set h>i-th for the dance.’ Powersy in 
Overland Monthhjy vol. x., p. 325. For desciiijtions of dances of Neeshe- 
nams, see PowerSy in Overland Monthlt/y vol. xii., i)p. 26-7. 

13^ ‘ Each one had two and sometimes three whistles, made of reeds, in 
his mouth.’ S<m FrancUco Bidleliny Oct. 21, 1858. ‘ Some had whistles or 

double flageolets of reed which were stuck into their noses.’ Revere's Tour, 
p. 133. ‘ The Gentiles do not possess any instrument whatever.’ Cornelias* 

Lettery in Cal. Farmery April 5, 1860. ‘ Their own original instrument con- 

sists of a very primitive whistle, some double, some single, and held in the 
moutli by one end, without the aid of the fingers; they are about the size 
and length of a common fife, and only about two notes can be sounded on 
them.’ GaJL. Farmer, Oct. 26, i860. 
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in throwing a stick through a hoop which is rapidly- 
rolled along the ground. If the player succeeds in this, 
he gains two points; if the stick merely passes partially 
through, so that the hoop remains resting upon it, one 
point is scored. 

But, as usual, games of chance are much preferred to 
games of skill. The chief of these is the same as that 
already described in the last chapter as being played by 
the natives all along the coasts of Oregon, Washington, 
and British Columbia, and which bears so- close a re- 
semblance to the odd-and-even of our school-days. They 
are as infatuated on this subject as their neigh)x)rs, and 
quite as willing to stake the whole of their pos.sessions 
on an issue of chance. They smoke a sjxjcies of strong 
tobacco in the straight pijies before mentioned but 
they have no native intoxicating drink.'** 

The principal diseases are small-pox, various forms of 
fever, and syphilis. Owing to their extreme filthiness 
they are also very subject to disgusting eruptions of the 
skin. Women are not allowed to pnictice the healing 
art, as among the Northern Californians, the privileges 
of quackery being here reserved exclusively to the men. 
Chanting incantations, waving of hands, and the suck- 
ing powers obtain. Doctors are supposed to have power 


135 ‘ They use a species of native tobacco of nauseous and sickening odour/ 

0\bbs^ in SchoolcrafVs Arch., vol. iii., p. 107. ‘ Thc^y burned the aulune shell 

for the lime to mix with their tobacco, which tliey swallow'ed to make them 
drunk.’ Taylor, in Cal. Fanner, April 27, 1860. ‘A species of tobacco is 
found on the sandy beaches which the Indians prepare and smoke.' Wilkes* 
Nar., in U, S. Kx. Kx., vol. v., p. 202. ‘Se pusieron k chupar y repare en 
ellos la misma ceremonia de esparcir el humo hacia arriba diciendo en cada 
bocanada unas palabras; solo entendi una que fuc esmm que quiere decir sol; 
observe la misma costumbre de chupar primero el mas principal, luego da la 
pipa a. otro, y da vuclta a otros.* Valou, Notidas, in Doc, Hist, Mex,, serie iv., 
tom. vii., p. 60; see also jj. 77. 

136 On the subject of amusements, see Kotzebue's Voy.-, vol. i., p. 282. 7)c- 
lam's Life on the Plains, p. 307; Helper's Land of Cold, pp. 271-2; Baer, titat, u, 
Ethno,, pp. 72, 76-7; Kostromitonow, in Id,, pp. 85-92; llolinski. La Calif omie, 
p. 173; Cornelias* Letter, in Cal, Farmer, Oct, 5, 1860; Wimmel, Calif omien, p. 
178; Drake's World Encomp., p. 128; lievere's Tour, pp. 120-133; San Fran^ 
cisco Bulletin, Oct. 21, 1858, Nov, 29, 1871; Powers, in Overland Monthly, vol. 
ix., pp. 307-8, 601-5, vol. x., pp. 325-7; Power's Porno, MS.; iMpkice, Circum-- 
nav,, tom. vi., p. 150; Kotzebue's New Voy,, vol. ii., p. 127; Hutchings* Cal, 
Mag,, vol. iii., pp. 442-6; Fandtam's Life m Cal., p. 367; Hist. Chretienm, pp. 
53-4; Muhlenpfordt, Mejico, tom. ii, pt. ii, p. 456; Choris, Voy. PUt., pt.iii.» 
pp. 4-6; La Perouse, Voy., vol. ii., pp. 306-7. 
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over life and death, hence if they fail to effect a cure, 
they are frequently killed.^’ They demand the most 
extortionate fees in return for their services, and often 
refuse to ofliciate unless the object they desire is prom- 
ised them. Sweat-houses similar to those already de- 
scribed are in like manner used as a means of cure for 
every kind of complaint.^** They have another kind of 
sudatory. A hole is dug in the sand of a size sufficient 
to contain a jierson lying at full length ; over this a fire is 
kept burning until the sand is thoroughly heated, when 
the fire is removed and the sand stirred with a stick 
until it is reduced to the required temj)eratui'e. The 
patient is then placed in the hole and covered, with the 
exception of his head, with sand. Here he remains 
until in a state of profuse perspiration, when he is un- 
earthed and plunged into cold water. They are said to 
practice phlebotomy, using the right arm when the body 
is aftected and the left when the complaint is in the 
limbs. A few simple decoctions are made from herbs, 
but these are seldom very efficient medicines, esixjcially 
when administered for the more complicated diseases 
which the Avhites have brought among them. Owing to 
the insufficient or erroneous treatment they receive, 
many disorders which would he easily cured by us, de- 
generate with them into chronic maladies, and are trans- 
mitted to their children.^'® 


137 The Meewocs ‘ believe that their male physicians, who are more prop- 
erly sorcerers, can sit on a mountain- top fifty miles distant from a man they 
wish to destroy, and compass his death by filliping poison towards him from 
their lingcr-cnds.’ Powers^ in Omrlaml Monthly ^ vol. x., p. 327. 

13S ‘ I incautiously entered one of these caverns during the operation 
above described, and was in a few moments so nearly sufibcated with the 
heat, smoke, and impure air, that I found it difficult to make my way out.* 
Bryant' H Cal., p. 272. 

*130 ‘Zur Heilung bedienen sich die Schamane der Kriiuter und Wurzeln, 
grbsstentheils aber saugen sie mit dem Munde das lUut aus der kranken 
Stelle aus, wobei sie Steinchen oder kleine Schlangen in den Mund nehmen 
und darauf versichern, sie hiitten dioselben aus der Wunde herausgezogen.* 
Kostrondtonoxo, in Baer, Slat. u. Ethno,, p. 95; see also pp. 83, 91, 94-5. * Until 
now it has not been ascertained that the Indians had any remedy for curing 
the sick or allaying tlieir sufferings. If they meet with an accident they in- 
variably die.’ Cornelias' Letter, in Cal. Farmer, Ajiril 5, 18G0. ‘King-worm 
is cured by placing the milk of the poison oak in a circle round the af- 
fected part.’ Ilutchvigs' Cal. Mag., vol. iii., p. 440. ‘Among the Meewocs 
stomachic affections and severe travail are treated with a plaster of hot 
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Incremation is almost universal in this part of Cali- 
fornia.^" The body is decorated with feathers, flowers, 
and beads, and after lying in state for some time, is 
burned amid the howls and lamentations of friends and 
relations. The ashes are either preserved by the family 
of the deceased or are formally buried. The weapons 
and effects of the dead are burned or buried with them.*“ 
When a body is prepared for interment the knees are 
doubled up against the chest and securely bound with 
cords. It is placed in a sitting posture in the grave, 
which is circular. This is the most common manner of 
sepulture, but some tribes bury the body jxirpendicularly 
in a hole just large enough to admit it, sometimes with 
the head down, sometimes in a standing jx)sition. The 
Pomos formerly burned their desid, and since they have 
been influenced by the whites to bury them, they inva- 
riably place the body with its head toward the south. 

A scene of incremation is a weird spectacle. The 

ashes and moist earth spread on the stomach.’ l^owers, in Overland' Monthly ^ 
vol. X., p. 327. See further: Petit-Thomrs, Foy., tom. ii., p. 140; l\irn- 
ham*s Life in p. 370; Ilolinski^ La Calif urnie, p. 173; llumboldi^ 
sai Pol., tom. i., p. 324; Ikechey's Voy., vol. ii., pp. 35, 78; San Joaquin 
ItepMivan, Sf'pt., 1858; Iai Perome, Voy., tom. iv., p. 63; (Mibba, in School- 
craft's Arch., vol. iii., p^). 103, 107; M7//rrs’ Nar., in U. S. Ex» Ex., vol. v., 
p. *193; Pickerimfs Paces, in Id., vol. ix., p. 109; Vayes, in Nouvelles Annales 
des Voy., 1841, tom. ci., p. 333; also quoted in Marmier, Notice, in Bryant, 
Voy. en Cal., p. 237; Kneeland's 'Wonders of l\}S€rnite, p. 62; Kelly's Excur- 
sion to Cal., vol. ii., p. 284; Powers' Porno, MS.', SutUy Me.ncana, Viaye, p. 
166; Thornton's Oyn. and Cal., vol. ii., p. 94; Delano's Life on the Plains, 
j). 295; Laplace, Circumnav., tom. vi., p. 152. 

140 « From north to south, in the present California, up to the Columbia 
river they burnt the dead in some tribes, and in others buried them. These 
modes of seioulture difleret] every few leagues.’ Taylor's Indianoloffy, in 
Cal. Farmer, June 8, 1860. A dead Oleepa was buried* by one woman in ‘ a 
pit about four feet deep, and ten feet in front of the father’s door.’ Delano's 
Life on the Plains, p. 301. At Santa Cruz ‘the Gentiles burn the bodies of 
their warriors and allies who fall in war; those who die of natural death they 
inter at sundown.' (.'omellas' Letter, in Cal. Farmer, April 5, 1860. The In- 
dians of the Bay of San Francisco burned their dead with everything belong- 
ing to them, ‘but those of the more southern regions buried theirs.’ Dome- 
nech's Deserts, vol. ii., p. 363. Jn the vicinity of Clear Lake all the tribes 
with the exception of the Yubas bury their dead. Oeiner, in Jnd, Aff. Jieht., 
1858, p. 289. 

* Los Runsienes dividian ultimamente entre los purientes las pocas cosas 
que componian la propiedad del difunto. Los Eslenes, al coutrario, no solo no 
repartian cosa alguna, sino que todos sus amigos y siibditos debian contribuir 
con algunos abalorios que enterraban con el cadaver del fallecido.’ SutUy 
Mexicana, Vwje, p. 172. ‘ If a woman dies in becoming a mother, the child, 

whether living or dead, is buried with its mother.’ Hutchings' Cal, Mag., vol. 
iii., p. 437. 
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friends and relatives of the deceased gather round the 
funeral i)yre in a circle, howling dismally. As the flames 
mount upward their enthusiasm increases, until in a 
perfect frenzy of excitement, they leap, shriek, hicerate 
their bodies, and even snatch a handful of smoldering 
flesh from the fire, and devour it. 

The ashes of the dead mixed with grease, are smeared 
over the face as a badge of mourning, and the compound 
is suflered to I’omain there until worn off by the action 
of the weather. The widow keeps her head covered 
with pitch for several months. In the Russian River 
V alley, where demonstrations of grief appear to be yet 
more violent than elsewhere, self-laceration is much 
practiced. It is customary to have an annual Dance of 
Mourning, when the inhabitants of a whole village col- 
lect together and lament their deceased friends with 
howls and groans. Many tribes think it necessary to 
nourish a departed spirit for stjveral months. This is 
done by scattering food alxmt the place where the re- 
mains of the dead arc dejxisited. A devoted Neeshenam 
widow does not utter a word for several months after 
the death of her husband ; a less severe sign of grief is 
to speak only in a low whisjier for the same time.**'’ 

Regarding a future state their ideas are vague; some 
say that the Mecwocs believe in utter annihilation after 
death, but who can fathom the hopes and fears that 
struggle in their dark imaginings. They are not par- 
ticularly cruel or vicious; they show much sorrow for the 


142 ‘ Die niichsten Anverwandten schneiden sich das Haar ab iiiid werfen 
es ins Feuer, wobei sie sich init Steinen an die Brust sclilagen, anf den Bo- 
den still zen. ja bisweilen ans besonderer Anhanglichkeit zu dein Verstorbe- 
nen sich blutriinstig oder gav zu Tode stossen; doch sind solche Fiille selten.* 
Knstroniitonoio^ in 7^acr, Stat. u. Kthiw., p. 88. * The body is consumed upon 

a scaffold built over a hole, into which the ashes are thrown and covered.' 
Oihhs^ in SchoolcrafVs Arrh., vol. iii., p. 112. See also; Tehama Gazeitey May^ 
1859; Sutil y Mexicamiy Kirtf/e, jip. 171-2; Powers' Porno, MS.; also in Overland 
Monthly, vol. ix., p. 502, vol. x., p. 328, vol. xii., p. 28; San Francl<ico Jivening 
Pulleiin, April 4:, 1801; ^favJie's Vane. /»/., pp. 448-50; JUi Perousv, Foi/., tom. 
ii., p. 306; Placerville Index, 1857; Mainnkr, in Bryant, Voy. tn Cal., pp. 230, 
23G; IlHlehings' Gal, Mag,, vol. iii., p. 437; Wimmel, Galij'ornim, p. 178; Forn- 
ham's Life in Gal., p, 369; Folsom Dispateh, in Cal. Farmer, Nov. 9, 1860; 
Johnston, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iv., p. 225; D'Orbigny, Voy., p. 468; 
llenl&y, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1856, p. 242; Forbes' Cal., p. 195. 
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death of a relative; in some instances they are affection- 
ate toward their families.'^ 

1*3 In the Russian River Valley the Indians *sind weichherzig, und von 

Xatur nicht rachsiichtig sie erlemeii mit Leichtigkeit maucherlei Handur- 

beiten und Gewerba.’ Ba^r^ Slat. u. Blhno.t pp. 77-8. Near Fort Ross ‘sind 
sie sanft und friedfertig, nnd sehr fiihig, besonders in der Auifassung sinn- 
licher Gegenstaudo. Nur in Folge ihrer utituaHsigen Tragheit iind Sorglosig- 
keit scheineu sie sehr dumin zu seyn.* Kostromilonoio^ in / 3 ., pp. 81-2. ‘ They 

appear by no means bo stupid* as those at the missionB. Kotzdme*s 

Js*‘io Voy.^ vol. ii., p. 2G. At Bodega Bay * their disposition is most liberal.’ 
MtnreUe's Jour., p. 47. At Clear Lake ‘they are docile, mild, easily man- 
aged roguish, ungrateful, and incorrigibly lazy cowardly and cringing 

towards the whites . . . thorough sensualists and most abandoned gamblers . . 
■wretchedly improvident.’ Heverds Tour, pp. 120-1. In the Sacramento Val- 
ley they are ‘ excessively jealous of their squaws . . . stingy and inhospitable.’ 
Kelly's Excursion to Cal., vol. ii., p. 114. ‘A mirthful race, always disposed 
to jest and laugh.’ Dam, in Hale's Kthmy., in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., p. 222, 
‘ Possessed of moan, treacherous, and cowardly traits of character, and the 
most thievish propensities.’ Johnson's Cal. and Oyn., p. 143. In the vicinity 
of San Francisco Bay ‘ they are certainly a race of the most miserable be- 
ings I ever saw, possessing the faculty of human reason.’ Vancouver's Voy., 
vol. ii., p. 13. ‘ For the most i)art an idle, intemperate race.’ Thornton's Oyn. 
awl Cal., vol. ii., j). 78. ‘They are a people of a tractable, free, and louing 
nature, without guile or treachery.’ .Drala's World Encomp., p. 131. ‘ Bas- 

tantes rancher las de gentiles muy mansos y apacibles.* Crespi, in Doc. Hist. 
Mex., serie iv., tom. vi., p. 497. ‘ Son may mansos, ufablcs, de buenas caras y 

los mas do ellos barbados.’ Falou, N'oticias, in Id., tom. vii., p. 59. At Monte- 
rey they ‘ ^taient lourds et peu intelligents.’ Those living farther from the 
missions were not without ‘ une certaiiie hnesso, commune a tous les hommes 
Aleves dans I’fjtat do nature. ’ PetiUTlvowirs, Voy., tom. ii., p. 134. * Ccs peuplea 
sont si peu courageux, qu’ils n’opposent jamais aucune resistance aux trois ou 
quatre soldats qui violent si ^videment a leur ^gnrd le droit des gens.’ La Pe~ 
rouse, Voy., tom. ii., p. 297. * The Yukas are a tigerish, truculent, sullen, thiev- 
ish, and every way bad, but brave race.* Powers, in Ovf'rland Montldy, vol.ix., 
p. 306. The Tahtoos were very cowardly and peace-loving. Powers' Porno, MS. 
Than the Oleepas ‘ a more jolly, laughter-loving, careless, and good-natured 
people do not exist. . . .For intelligence they are far behind the Indians cast 
of the Rocky Mountains.’ Delano's Life on the Plains, p. 297. The Kanni- 
mares ‘were considered a bravo and warlike Indian race.’ Taylor, in Cal. 
Farmer, March 30, 1860. The condition of the Wallas ‘ is the most miserable 
that it is possible to conceive; their mode of living, the most abject and des- 
titute known to man.’ HenUy, in Ind. Aff, Kept., 185G, p. 241. The Fresno 
River Indians ‘are peaceable, quiet and industrious.’ Henley, in Ind. Aff. 
Kept., 1854, p. 3 )4. A rational, calculating people, generally industrious. 
Lewis, in InrJ. Aff. Rept., 1858, p. 291. On the coast range north and east of 
Mendocino ‘ they are a timid and generally inoffensive race.’ BaUey, in Ind. 
Aff. Kept., 1858, p. 304. In Placer County they are industrious, honest, and 
temperate; the females strictly virtuous. Brown, in Ind. Aff. Itepi., 1856, p. 
243. Lazy, trifling, drunken. Applegate, Ib, In Tuolumne: friendly, gen- 
erally honest, truthful; men lazy, women industrious. Jewett, Id., p. 244. 
In the Yosemite Valley, ‘ though low in the scale of man, they are not the 
abject creatures generally represented; they are mild, harmless, and singu- 
larly honest. Kneeland's Wonders of Yosemite, p. 52. At Santa Clara they 
have no ambition, are entirely regardless of reputation and renown. Vaiv- 
couver's Voy., vol. ii., p. 21. In stupid apathy ‘they exceed every race of 
men I have ever known, not excepting the degraded races of Terra del Fuego 
or Van Dieman’s Land.’ Kotzebue's New Voy., vol. ii., p. 97. At Santa Cruz 
* they are so inclined to Iving that they almost always will confess offences 
they have not committed;^ very lustful and inhospitable. Conwllaa* Letter, in 
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Although nearly all travelers who have seen and de- 
scribed this people, place them in the lowest scale of 
humanity, yet there are some who assert that the char- 
acter of the Californian has been maligned. It does not 
follow, they say, that he is indolent because he does not 
work when the fertility of his native land enables him 
to live without labor ; or that he is cowardly because he 
is not incessantly at war, or stupid and brutal because 
the mildness of his climate renders clothes and dwellings 
superfluous. But is this sound reasoning ? Surely a peo- 
ple assisted by nature should progress fiister than another, 
struggling with depressing difficulties. 

From the frozen, wind-swept plains of Alaska to 
the malaria-haunted swamps of Darien, there is not a 
fairer laud than California; it is the neutral ground, 
as it were, of the elements, where hypertoreal cold, 
stripped off its rugged aspect, and equatorial heat, 
tamed to a genial warmth, meet as friends, inviting, 
all blustcrings laid aside. Yet if we travel northward 

Cal. Farmer ^ AprU 5, 1860. At Kelsey River they are * amiable and thievish.* 
Glbhs, in S('hoolcrajV.<t Arch., vol. iii., p. 124. ‘ In general terms, the California 
Indians are more timid, iieaceable, and joj’^ous. than any of their neighbors.' 
Slcphem, in Powers' Porno, MS. ‘Their stupidity, insensibility, ignorance, 
inconstancy, slavery to appetite, excessive sloth and laziness, being absorbed 
for the time in the stir and din of night-watching and battle, give them a 
new existence.’ Farnham's Life in Cal., p. 366. ‘Faiil und jeder Anstren- 
gung abgeneigt. ’ Osswald, Cali/ornien, j). 63. ‘ Stupidity seemed to be their 

distinctive character.’ Domenech's Deserts, vol. i., p. 230. ‘Loose, lazy, care- 
less, capricious, childish and fickle.’ Taylor, in Cal. Farmer, March 2, 1860. 
‘They are really the most harmless tribes on the American continent.’ Ger- 
staecker's Nar., p. 212. Revengeful, timid, treacherous and ungrateful. Kelly's 
Excursion to Cal., vol . ii . , p. 284. ‘ Cowardly, treacherous, filthy and indolent. * 
Johnston, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iv., j). 223. ‘ Dull, indolent, phlegmatic, 

timid and of a gentle, submissive temper.’ Hole's Ethmy., in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. 
vi. , p. 109. ‘ In stature no less than in mind are certainly of a very inferior race 
of human beings.’ Laivjsdorff's Voy., pt. ii., p. 168. * Pusillanimous.’ Forbes* 

Cal., p. 183. ‘ lls sont egalement extremes dans I’expression de la joie et de 

la colfere.’ Rollin, in La Pdrouse, Voy., tom. iv., p. 58. ‘Seemed to be al- 
most of the lowest grade of human beings.’ King's Rept., in Bayard Taylor's 
El Dorado, Appendix, vol. ii., p. 210. ‘ Die Indianer von Californien sind 
physisch und moralish den andem Indianern untergeordnet. ' CalU 

jomien, p. 177. ‘ Su estupidez mas parece un entorpecimiento de las poten- 

cias por falta de accion y por pereza caracten'stica, que limitacion absoluta 
de sus facultodes intelectuales^ y asi quando se las pone en movimiento, ^ se 
les dan ideas, no dexan do discernir y de aprender lo que se les ensena.’ 
SutU y Mexicana, Viage, p. 164. * I noticed that all the Indians from South- 
ern to Northern California were low, shiftless, indolent, and cowardly.' 
Miller's Life Amongst the Modocs, p. 16. Cowardly and treacherous in the 
extreme. Life of Gov. L. W. Boggs, by his Son, MS, 
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from the Isthmus, we must pass hy ruined cities and 
temples, traces of mighty peoples, who there flourished be- 
fore a foreign civilization extirpated them. On the arid 
deserts of Arizona and New Mexico is found an incipient 
civilization. Descending from the Arctic sea we meet 
races of hunters and traders, which can be called neither 
primitive nor primordial, living after their fashion as 
men, not as brutes. It is not until Ave reach the Golden 
Mean in Central California that we find whole tribes 
subsisting on roots, herbs and insects; having no boats, 
no clothing, no laws, no God ; y ielding submissively to 
the first touch of the invader; held in awe by a few 
priests and soldiers. Men do not civilize them.selves. 
Had not the Greeks and the Egyptians Ijeen driven on 
by an un.seen hand, never woulii the city of the Violet 
Crown have graced the plains of Hellas, nor Thebes nor 
Memphis have risen in the fertile valley of the Nile. 
Why Greece is civilized, while California breeds a race 
inferior to the lowest of their neighbors, save only per- 
haps the Shoshones on their east, no one yet can tell. 

When Father Juiu'pcro Serra e,stablished the Mission 
of Dolores in 1770, the shore.s of San Francisco Bay 
were thickly populated by the Ahwashtees, Ohlones, 
Altahmos, Romanons, Tuolomos, and other tribes. The 
good Father found the field unoccupied, for, in the vocab- 
ulary of the.se people, there is found no word for god, 
angel, or devil ; they held no theory of origin or desti- 
ny. A rancherla was situated on the spot where now 
Beach street intersects Hyde street. Were it there now, 
as contrasted with the dwellings of San Francisco, it 
would resemble a pig-sty more than a human habitation. 

On the Marin and Sonoma shores of the bay were the 
Tomales and Camimares, the latter numbering, in 1824, 
ten thousand souls. Marin, chief of the Tomales, was 
for a long time the terror of the Spaniards, and his war- 
riors Were ranked as among the fiercest of the Cali- 
fornians. He was brave, energetic, and possessed of no 
ordinary intelligence. When quite old he consented to 
be baptized into the Romish Church. 
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It has been suspected that the chief Marin was not a 
full-bred Indian, but that he was related to a certain 
Spanish sailor who was cast ashore from a wrecked galeon 
on a voyage from Manila to Acapulco about the year 
1750. The ship-wrecked Spaniards, it luis been sur- 
mised, were kindly treated by the natives ; they married 
native wives, and lived with the Tomales as of them, 
and from them de.scended many of their chiefs ; but of 
this we have no proof. 

Yosemite Yalley was formerly a stronghold to which 
tribes in that vicinity re.sorted after committing their 
depredations upon wliite settlers. They used to make 
their boiist that their liiding place could never be dis- 
covered by white men. But during the year 1850, the 
marauders growing bold in their fancied security, the 
whites aro.se and drove them into the mountains. Fol- 
lowing them thither under, the guidance of Tenaya, an 
old chief and confederate, the wdiite men were suddenly 
confronted liy tlm wondrous beauties of the valley. The 
Indians, di.sheartenod at the discovery of their retreat, 
yielded a reluctant obedience, but becoming again disaf- 
fected they renewed their depredations. Shortly after- 
ward the Yosemite Indians made a visit to the Monos. 
They were hospitably entertained, but ujx)n leiiving, could 
not resist the temptation to drive oft’ a few stray cattle be- 
longing to their friends. The Monos, enraged at this breach 
of good faith, pursued and gave them battle. The warriors 
of the valley were neai’ly exterminated, scarce half a 
dozen remaining to mourn their loss. All their women 
and children were carried away into captivity. These 
Yosemite Indians consi.sted of a mixture from various 
tribes, outlaws as it were from the surrounding tribes. 
They have left as their legacy a name for every cliff and 
waterfall within the valley. How marvelous would be 
their history could we go back and trace it fi'om the 
beginning, these millions of human bands, who through- 
out the ages have been coming and going, unknowing 
and unknown! 


VOI.. I. 20 
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In the Southern Californians, whose territory lies 
south of the thirty-iitth pirallel, there are less tribal 
difFei*ences than among any people whom we have yet 
encountered, whose domain is of equal extent. Those 
who live in the south-eastern corner of the State are 
thrown by the Sierra Nevada range of mountains into 
the Shoshone family, to which, indeed, by affinity they 
belong. The chief trites of this division are the Ca- 
liuUlm and the Diegueuos, the former living around the 
San Bernardino and San Jacinto mountsiins, and the 
latter in the southern extremity of California. Around 
each mission were scores of small bands, whose ranche- 
rias were recorded in the mission books, the natives as 
a whole being known only by the name of the mission. 
When first discovered by Cabrillo in 1542, the islands 
oft' the coast were inhabited by a superior ix;ople, but 
these they were induced by the padres to abandon, fol- 
lowing wliich event the jxjople nipidly faded away. The 
natives called the island of Santa Cruz Linioo/i, Santa 
Rosa flurmd, San Miguel Ihcocan, and San Nicolas Glia- 
lashat. 

As vic approach the southern boundary of California 
a slight improvement is manifest in the aborigines. 
The men are here well msule, of a stature quite up to 
the average, comparatively fair-complexioned and pleas- 
ant-featured. The children of the islanders are described 
by the early voyagers iis being white, with light hair and 
ruddy checks, and the women as having fine forms, 
beautiful eyes, and a modest demeanor.^** The beard is 


At Santa Catalina ‘ las mujeres son mny hermosas y honestas, los iiinos 
son blancos y rubios y iiniy risuffios.' Salmervn, Jidaciones, p. 18, in ])oc. Hist, 
J/eaJ., serie iii., tom. iv. Sc*e also Farnhmti's Life, in Cal,, p. 140; Torquemada^ 
Monarq. Ind., tom. i., p. 712. At Santa Barbara, * son mas altow, diRpneHtos, y 
mcmbritdoH, qne otros, tpie antes se avian visto.* Torquemada, Monarq. Jnd,, 
tom. i., p. 714. On the coast from San Diego to San Francisco they are ‘ d'une 
coulenr fonceo, do petite taillc, et assez mal fails.’ FaqeSf in Nourellos Annates 
des Voy.f 1844, torn, ci., p. 153; see also 3/arwiier, Notiee^ in liryanly V<yy. en Cal,, 
p. 2*26*. At San Luis Iley, ‘ sont bien faits et d’une taille moyenne.’ Id., p. 
171; quoted in Marmkr, p. 229. An Indian seen at Santa Inez Mission 
* was about twenty-seven years old, with a black thick beard, iris of the eyes 
light chocolate-brown, nose small and round, lips not thick, face long and 
angular.’ Cal. Farmer, Mayi, 1800. The Moches ‘ aunque do buena disposi- 
cion son delgados y bastante delicados para andar a pie.’ Oarces, in Doc. Hist. 
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plucked out with a bivalve shell, which answers the 
purpose of pincers. 

A short cloak of doer-.skin or rabbit-skins sewed to- 
gether, suffices the men for clothing; and sometimes 
even this is dispensed with, for they tliink it no shame 
to be naked.'*® The women and female children wear a 
petticoat of skin, witii a heavy fringe reaching down to 
the knees; in some districts they also wear short cajjes 
covering the bresists.'*® On the coast and, formerly, on 
the islands, seals furnished the material.'” The more 
industrious and wealthy embroider their garments pro- 
fusely with small shells. Around Santa llarbara rings of 
lx)ne or shell were worn in the no.se; at Los Angeles 
nasal ornaments were not the fashion. The ivomen hfid 
cylinder-shaptHl pieces of ivt)ry, sometimes as much iis 
eight inches in length, attached to the ears by a shell 
ring. Bracelets and neckhices were msuie of pieces of 
ivory ground round and perforated, small pebbles, and 
shells. 

Paint of various colors was used by warriors and 
dancers. Mr Hugo .Reid, who has contributed valu- 
able information concerning the natives of Los Angeles 
(bounty, states that girls in love paint the cheeks spar- 
ingly with red ochre, and all the women, before they 
grow old, protect their complexion from the effects of 

Mex.y scrie ii., torn, i., p. 295. ‘Well proportioned in figure, and of noble 
appearance.’ fhnnvnerh's iJi'serts, vol. ii., ji. 45. ‘The women (of the Dio- 
goiios) jirc beautifully developed, and superbly formed, their bodies as 
straight as an arrow.’ J/ie/ticr, in JUmort/'s If. S. ami Mvx., Hound. Survei/, 
vol. i , p. 197. The Oahuillas ‘are a filthy and miserable-loolving set, and 
great beggars, ]n'esentiug an unfavorable contrast to the Indian upon the 
Colorado.’ Whipple^ in l*a<\ R. It. Repl., vol. hi., p. 194. 

The ordinary cloak descends to the waist: ‘le chef seul en a une qui 
lui toiube jusqu’au jjirret, et e’est la la seule marque de distinction.’ Fatfes, 
in !^oiwdl.fs Antmles desVoij., 1844, tom. ci., p. 172; see also Marmkr, Xoiice, 
in Brpmtj Voy. en Cal., p.'229. 

140 Phese capes Tather Cresjii describes ns being * unos capotillos hechos 
de piehis do liebres y conejos de qiie bacon tiras y tereidas coiuo luecate; 
cosen uno con otro y las detienden del frio ciibrieiidolas i^or la honestidad ’ 
Crespi, in Doc. Ilmt. serie iv., tom. vi., pp. 291-2; see also Id., p. 912. 

147 The lobo inarino of the Spanish is the common seal and sea calf of the 
the English; le veau niarin and pboque commun of the hYeuch; vecchio ma- 
rino of the Italians; Meerwolf and Meerhund of the Germans; Zee-Hund 
of the Dutch; Sael-hundof the Danes; Sial of the Swedes; and inoelrhonof 
the Welsh. KuUjhVs Emj. Encyc. Nat. Hist., vol. iv., p. 299. 
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the sun by a plentiful application of the same cosmetic.*^ 
Yi/iCaino saw natives on the southern coast painted blue 
and silvered over with some kind of mineral substance. 
On his asking where they obtained the silver-like ma- 
terial they showed him a kind of mineral ore, which 
tliey said they used for puri)o.ses of ornamentation.^® 

They take much pride in their hair, which they wesir 
long. It is braided, and either wound round the head 
turban-like, or twisted into a top-knot ; some tie it in a 
queue l)ehind. According to Father Boscami the girls 
are tattooed in infancy on the fiicc, breast, and arms. 
The most usual method avjis to prick the flesh with a 
thorn of the CJictus-plant ; charcoal, produced from the 
meiscal, was then rubljcd into the wounds, and an inef- 
faceable blue was the re.sidt.*®^ 

Dwellings, in the greater part of this region, differ but 
little tiom those of the Central Californians. In sluqje 
they arc conical or serni-globular, and usually consist of 
a frame, formed by driving long jwles into the ground, 
covered with rushes and earth.^®® On the coiust of the 
Santa Jlarl)ara Channel there seems to have I)ecn some 
improvement in their style of architecture. It was prob- 
ably here that Cabrillo .saw houses Ijuilt after the man- 
ner of those in New Spain.*®* It is possible that the 

148 lM(Jj in Lofi Anodes Star, 

149 Salnif'roa, JMacioiieSf in I)oc, Ifisl, MfX.y serio iii., tom. iv., p. 18. 

150 This hair turban or coil ‘ sirve do bolsa para }^uai\lar cn la caboza los 

abulonos y flcinas chucherias quo se k*s d;i.* Vida de Junrpp.ro Srrraf 

p. 215. The same custom seems to prevail amoiif; the Cibolos of New Mex- 
ico, as Mnrmier, in his additional chapter in the French edition of Bryant's 
Cal.f p. 258, says: ‘les honimes du peujde tressent leurs cheveux avee des 
cordons, ct y placeiit le pen d*objets qu’ils possedciit, notamment la corno 
qui renferme leur tubac a fuinor. ' 

151 On the subject of dress see also Navamte, Introd., in Sutll y Mexicana, 
Vlaye^ p. Ixiv.; Palon, Vida de Janqtero Serra^ p. 79; Domenpvh's Deserts, vol. 
ii., p. 45; Boscam, in liohinson's Life in Cal., p. 240; Fotrnhf ini's Life in Cal., 
p. 138; Oarces, in Doc, Mpx, Hist., serie ii., tom. i., p. 204; Marmier, Notice, in 
Bryant, Voy. en Cal., p. 229. 

152 On the Los Angeles Coast: ‘ La rancher fa se compone de veinte casas 
hechas de zacate de forma esf erica k modo de iino media iiaranja con su res- 
piradcro en lo alto por dondo les cutra la luz y tiene salida el humo.’ Crespi, 
in Don. Hist. Mex., serie iv., tom. vi , p. 314; Hoffmann, in San Ftmicisco Med- 
ical Prpss, vol. v., p. 149. 

153 ‘ Partieron de alK el 9, eiitraron on una ensenada espneiosa, y siguien- 
do la costa viemn eii ella un pueblo de Indios junto a la mar con casas gran- 
des a manera de las de Nueva-Espana.’ Navarr .te Jntrod., in Sutil y Mexicana, 
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influences of the southern civilissation may have ex- 
tended as far as this point. Father lloscana’s descrip- 
tion of the temples or vmiqueclis erected by the natives in 
the vicinity of San Juan Capistrano, in honor of their 
god, Chinigchinich, is thus translated: “They formed an 
enclosure of about four or five yards in circumference, 
not exactly round, but inclining to an oval. This they 
divided by drawing a line through the centre, and built 
another, consisting of the branches of trees, and mats to 
the height of about six feet, outside of which, in the 
other division, they fonned another of small stakes of 
wood driven into the ground. Tins was called the gate, 
or entrance, to the vanquech. Inside of this, and close 
to the larger stakes, was phiced a figure of their god 
Chinigchinich, elevated upon a kind of hurdle. This is 
the edifice of the vanquech.”’’** 

Almost every living thing that they can lay their 
hands on serves as food, (’oyotes, skunks, wild cats, 
rats, mice, crows, hawks, owls, lizards, frogs, snakes, ex- 
cepting him of the rattle, grasshopixu’S and other in- 
sects, all are devoured by the inland trilies. Stranded 
whales, animals of the seal genus, fish, and shell-fish, 
fonn the main stqqx)rt of those inhabiting the coast. 
A^enison they are of course glad to eat when they can 
get it, but as they are iKxir hunters, it is a rare luxury. 
When they did hunt the deer they resorted to the same 
artifice as their northern neighbors, phicing a deer’s 
head and horns on their own head, and thus disguised 
approivching within lx)w-shot. Bear-meat the majority 

Vuifjpy pp. xxix., xxxi., xxxvi. The accounts of Cabrillo’s voyage are so con- 
fused that it is impossible to know the exact locality in which he saw the peo- 
ple he describes. On this point compare Cabrillo, lieladon, in Col. Doc. Hist. 
Florida, tom. i., p. 173; BroicnCs Lorcer Cal., pp. 18, 19; Barmy's Chron. Hist. 
Disnor., vol. i., pjj. ‘2‘21-5; Clavujero. SlorUt della Cal., tom.i., pp. 154-5; Ifam- 
holdt, Kssai Pol., tom. i., p. 3*29; Montanas, Nieuice Weercld, pj). 21(h-ll; Sal- 
aiTon, lielacioms, in Doc. Hist. Mex., serie iii., tom. iv., p. 18; De Lnet, Novas 
Orbls, p. 300. ‘Nur um die Meerenge von Santa Barbara fund man, 1769, 
die Bewohner ein wenig gesittigter. Sie bauteh grosse Hauser a^oii pyra- 
midaler Form, in Dorfer vereint.’ MuJdenpfordt, Mejico, tom. ii., pt. ii., pp. 
454-5. 

Bosrana, in Bobinson's Life in Cal., p. 259; Bancroft's Nat. Paces, vol. 
iii., pp. 163-9. 
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refuse to eat from superstitious motives.^® Grrassliopj)ers 
are eaten roasted. Acorns aro shelled, dried, and i)ound- 
ed in stone mortars into Hour, which is washed and 
rewashed in hot and cold water until tlie bitterness is 
removed, when it is niiide into gruel with cold water, or 
baked into bread. Abirious kinds of grass-seeds, herbs, 
berries, and ixx)ts, are also eaten, both roasted and raw. 
Wild fowl are caught in nets made of tides, spread 
over channels cut through the rushes in places fre- 
quented bj the fowl, at a sufHcient height above the 
w'ater to allow the birds to swim easily iKUieath them. 
The game is gently driven or decoyed under the nets, 
when at a given signal, a great noise is made, and the 
terrified fowl, rising suddenly, become hopelessly en- 
tangled in the meshes, and fall an ea.sy i)rey. Or select- 
ing a six)t containing clear water alxiut two feet deep, 
they fasten a net midway between the surliuse and the 
bottom, and strewing the jihu'-c Avitb berries, wbii;b sink 
to the bottom under the net, they retire, 'fhe fowl 
approach and dive for the berries. "I'lie mesbes of tbe 
net readily admit tbe heiul, but hold the prifsoner tight 
iqion attempting to withdraw it. And what is more, 
their ^xisition prevents them from making a noise, and 
they serve al.«o as a deixiy for others. Fish are taken in 
seines made Irom the tough bark of the tioue-tree. 'I’hey 
are also killed with spears having a movable Ixme bead, 
attiiched to a long line, so that when a fish is struck the 
barb becomes kxisened ; line is then paid out until the 
fish is exhausted with running, when it is drawn in. 
Many of the inland tribes come down to the coast in the 
fishing season, and remain there until the shoals leave, 
when they return to the interior. F<x)d is either Ixjiled 
by dropping hot stones into water-baskets, or, more fre- 
qnentlj', in ves.sels made of soap-stone.^’’^ 

155 ‘ One of thoir mrist remnrkiible superstitions is found in the fact of 
their not eatin*' the flesh of hirj.jc game. This arises from their belief that 
in tRe bodies of all large animals the souls of certain generations, long since 
past, have entered . . .A term of reju’oaeh from a wild tribe to those more 
tamed is, “they eat venison.” ’ ScfiofthrajTs Arch., vol. v., pp. 215-G; see 
also in L'ks yla'W'S Star. 

* All their f«jod was either cold or nearly so ... . Salt was used very siiar- 
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Tn their cookin}?, as in other respects, they are excess- 
ively unclean. Tliey bathe frequently, it is true, but 
when not in the water they are wallowing in filth. Their 
dwellings are full of offal and other impurities, and ver- 
min abound on their persons. 

Bows and arrows, and clubs, are as usual the weapons 
most in use. Sabres of hard w(X)d, with edges that cut 
like steel, are mentioned by Father Junfpero Serra.’®'^ 
War is a mere pret(*xt for plunder; the slightest wrong, 
real or imaginary, being suflicient cause for a strong trite 
to attfick a weaker one. The smaller hiinds form tem- 
porary alliances; the W'ornen and children accompanying 
the men on a raid, carrying provisions for the march, 
and during an engagement they pick up the fallen arrows 
<jf the enemy and so keep their own warriors su])ptied. 
Bo.scana says that no male prisoners are taken, and no 
quarter given; and Hugo Reid allirms of the natives of 
Los Angeles (Jounty that all prisoners of war, after be- 
ing tormented in the most cruel manner, are invariably 
put to death. The dead are decfH)itated and scaliwd. 
Femah* prisoners are either sold or retained as slaves. 
Scalps, highly prized as trophies, and publicly exhibited 
at feasts, may be ransomed, but no consideration would 
induce them to part with their living captives.'®” 

Among the lew articles they mannfiuiture are fish- 
hooks, needles, and awls, made of bone or shell; mortars 
and pestles of granite, and soap-.stoiie cooking vessels, 
and water-tight baskets.'®* 'I’he clay vessels which are 

Sngly in tlioir fond, from iin idea tlmt it had n tendeiu'y to turn their hair 
gray.’ 7iVi.7, in Los Anudrs Star. ‘I have seen many instanees of their tak- 
ing a rabliit, and sneking its blood with eagerness, previtms to eonsnniing 
the tlesli in a crude state.’ Boscona, in Rohinson's JJ/e »a Cal., p. * Viven 
niuy regalados con varias semillas, y con la pesea que hacen eii siis balsas do 
tulo . .y querieiidoles dar cosa de comida, soliaii deeir. tpie de atpiello no, 
quo h) quo queriaii era ropa; y solo con cosa de este geiierti, eran los camba- 
lachcts qiU5 liataaii de su pescado ctni los Soldados y Arrieros.’ ralou, Mda de 
Jiuupvnt Sirra, p. 71). See alsti Torqueniada, Monarq. hid., tom. i., ji. 712; 
Favnhwids Litem ('aL, p. 139; Stanley, in lud. Aff. Rept., 18G(i, p. 102; l<l., 18G9, 
pp. 191-5; \Valh‘r, in id., 1«72, p. (57; Jiartleirs YVrs. yar., vol. ii., p. 125; 
i [off maun, in San. Franrisco Afedical Press, vol. v., p. 119; Alollhausen, Rdsen 
in die Felsrui/eh., vol. i., pp. 82-3. 

Falt)n, Vida de Junipvro Serra, pp. 83-4. 

Ros ana, in Robinson's Li fe in. Cal., pp. 3()fi-9. 

1^3 The baskets, though water-proof, * were used only for dry purposes. 
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frequently found among them now, were not made by 
them before the arrival of the Spaniards. The stone 
implements, however, are of aboriginal manufacture, and 
are well rnsule. The fonner are said to have been pro- 
cured mostly by the ti’ibes of the mainland from the Santa 
Rosa islan(lers.*“ The instruments which they used in 
their manufiK^tures were Hint knives and awls; the latter 
Fages describes .as being made from the small bone of a 
deer’s fore-foiot. The knife is double-edged, made of a 
Hint, and has a wooden haft, inlaid with mother of 
pearl.“* 

On this coast we again meet with wooden canoes, al- 
though the balsa, or tide raft, is also in use. These boats 
are made of planks neatly fastened together and paid 
with bitumen pimv and stern, both equally sharp, are 
elevated alxive the centre, which made them apix'ar to 
Vizcaino “como barquillos” when seen be.side his own 
junk-like craft. The paddles were long and doublc- 
bladed, and their boats, though geuerally m.anned by 
three or four men, were sometimes large enough to carry 
tAventy. Canoes dug out of a single log, scrajxd smooth 
on the outside, Avith both ends shajicd alike, were some- 
times, though more rarely, used.^“ The circulating 


The vessels in use for liquids were roughly made of rushes and plastered 
outside and in with bitumen or pitch, called by them sanot.* lieid, in Los 
Amides Star; Muhlenp/onUj Mcjico, vol. ii., pt. ii., pp. 454-5; and MollJuiusen, 
Jteuseri in die Felsnifieh., vol. i., p. 82. 

*60 ‘ Leurs mortiers de pierre et divers autros usteusiles sont incrustes avec 
beaucoup d’art de inorceaux do nacre de perle.* 7d«r/c.s, in iVourelks Anmles 
des Voy.f 1844, tom. ci., p. 319. ‘Mortars and pestles were made of granite, 
about sixteen inches wide at tlie top, ten at the bottom, ten inches liigh and 
two thick.’ Soapstone pots were ‘ aV>out an inch in thickness, and procured 
from the Indians of Sanhi Catalina; the cover used was of the same material.’ 
Jfeid, in Tms Amjelvs Star, On the eastern slopes of the San Bernardino 
Mountains, blankets are made which will ea.sily hold water. Taylor, in San 
Framnsco Bulletin, 1852, also quoted in Shuck’s Cal. Scrap Book, p. 405. ‘ To- 
das BUS obras son primorosas y bien acabadas.’ Crespi, in Doc. Hist. Mex., 
serie iv., tom. vi., p. 315. 

161 Ji^fjes, in Foavdles Ammhs des Voy., 1844, tom. ci., pp. 319-20. 

162 ‘ The planks were bent and joined by the heat of fire, and then payed 
with asphaltum, called by them chapapote.’ Taylor , in Cal. Farmer, June 1, 
1860. 

*63 At Santa Catalina Vizcaino saw ‘ vnos Canoguelas, que ellos vsan, do 
Tablas bien hechas, como Barquillos, con las Popes, y Proas levantadas, y 'mas 
altas, que el Ciierpo de la Barca, o Canoa.* Torqnemada, Monarq. Tnd., tom. i., 
p.712; see also Salmeron, Belacioiies, in Doc. IHst. Mex., serieiii., tom. iv., p. 18. 
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medium consisted of small round pieces of the white 
mussel-shell. The.se were perforated and arranged on 
strings, the value of which depended upon their length.^** 
I have said before that this money is supposed to have 
been manufactured for the most part on Santa Rosa 
Island. Hence it was di.stributed among the coast tribes, 
who bought with it deer-skins, seeds, etc., from the peo- 
ple of the interior. 

Each tribe acknowledged one head, whose province it 
was to settle disputes, levy war, make petice, appoint 
feasts, and give giKid sidviec. Reyond this he had little 
|X)wer.^“ lie wsis assisted in his duties by a council of 
elders. The office of chief was hereditary, and in the 
absence of a male heir devolved ujx)n the female nearest 
of kin. She could marry whom she pleased, but her 
husljand obtained no authority through the alliance, all 
the power remaining in his wife’s hands until their eldest 
boy attained his majority, when the latter at once as- 
sumed the command. 

A murderer’s life was taken by the relatives of his 
victim, unless he should gain refuge in the temple, in 
which case his punishment was left to their god. Ven- 


On the const of Loa Angeles Father Crespi saw ‘ciiiioas hechas de buenas tablas 
de pino, bien ligixdas y de nna forma graeiosa coii dos proas. . Usaii remos 
largos do dos palas y vogan con indecible lijeriza y velocidad.’ Vrespif in 
JJoc. JlisL /1/e.r., serie iv., tom. vi., p. 315. At San Diego Falou describes 
* balsas de tule, cii forma de Caiioas, con lo qne entran inny udentro del mar.’ 
PaloUf Vida de Junfpero Serm, p. 73; liosmna, in JMinson's Life in Val.^ 
p. ‘240; MarmleVy Notice, in Bryant, Foi/. vn Col., p. 2*28. Desciiption of bal- 
sas, which differ in no respect from those used north. 

104 ‘ Xhe worth of a rial was ]>ut on a string which passed tw'ice and a-half 
round the hand, i. e., from end of middle linger to wrist. Kight of these 
strings passed for the value of a silver dollar.* Cal, Farmer, June 1, 1860. 
‘ Eight yards of these beads made about one dollar of our currency ’ Id., 
Jan. 18, 1861. 

16"^ ‘If n quarrel occurred between parties of distinct lodges (villages), 
each chief heard the witnesses jiroduced by his own people; and then, asso- 
ciated with the cliief of the oi»posite side, they passed sentence. In case 
they could not agree, an impartial chief was called in, who heard the state- 
ments made by both, and he alone decided. There was no appeal from his 
decision.’ in Xos Amjelea Star. 

1G6 ‘ Pour tout CO (pii concerne les affaires interieures, I’influence des 
devins est bien superieure a la leur.* Mofras, Explor., tom. ii., p. 373^ At 
San Diego ‘ Chaque villago est soumis aux ordres absolus d’un chef.’ Fagea, 
in Nourelks Anmdvs des Voy., 1844, tom. ci., p. 153; or see ]\larmUr, Notice, 
in BryatU, Voy. en Cal., p. ‘226. ‘I have found that the captains have very 
little authority.’ Stanley, in Ind. Aff. EepL, 1869, p. 194. 
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geance was, however, only deferred ; the children of the 
murdered man invariably avenged his death, sooner or 
later, ujxm the murderer or his descendants. When 
a chief grew too old to govern he abdicated in favor 
of his son, on which occasion a great feast wsis given. 
When all the }xx)ple hiul Ikhui called together by criers, 
“the crown wsis pbxced u[)on the head of the chief elect, 
and he was enroljed with the imijerial vestments,” as 
Father Boscana has it; that is to say, he wsis dressed in 
a head-ornament of feathers, and a feather ijetticoat 
rejiching from the waist half-way down to the knees, 
and the rest of his body painted black, lie then went 
into the temple and performed a pas seul before the god 
Chinigchinich. Here, in a short time, he was joined by 
the other chiefs, who, forming a circle, danced round 
him; accompanied by the rattling of turtle-shells filled 
with small stones. When this ceremony was over he 
was pul)licly acknowledged chief. 

As I said before, the chief had little actual atithority 
over individuals; neither was the real jxjwer vested in 
the heads of families; but a system of intiueucing the 
people was adopted by the chief and the elders, which 
is somewliat singular. Whenever an imjwrtant step wjis 
to lie taken, such as the killing of a malefactor, or the 
invasion of an enemy’s territory, the sympathies of the 
people were enlisted by means of criers, who were sent 
round to proclaim aloud the crime and the criminal, or 
to dilate upon the wrongs sullered at the hands of the 
hostile tribe; and their ekxiuence seldom failed to attain 
the desired object. 

The chief could have a plurality of wives, but the 
common jicople were only allowed one.^®* The form of 


*67 Boscana, in Bohinson's Life in Cal,, pp. 262-9. 

*68 Dr. Hofi'inan states that in the vicinity of San Diego ‘their laws allow 
them to keep as many wives as they can anppt)rt.’ 8an Francisco MedirM 
Press, vol. vi., p. 150. Fages, speaking of the Indians on the coast from 
Sen Diego to San Francisco, says: ‘Ces Indiens n’ont qn’iine seule femme 
a la fois, mais ils en changent aussi souvent quo cela leur convient.’ Nonvelles 
Annates dis Voy., 1844, tom. ci., p. 153. Of those in the vicinity of San Luis 
Key the same author says: ‘ Les chefs de ce district out le privilege do prendi'e 
denx on trois fenimos, de les repudier ou dc les changer aussi souvent qu’ils 
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contracting a marriage varied. In Las Angeles County, 
ticcording to Mr Reid, the matter was arranged by a 
preliminary interchange of presents between the male 
relatives of the bridegroom and the female relatives of 
the bride. The former proceeded in a body to the dwell- 
ing of the girl, and distributed small sums in shell 
money among her female kinsfolk, who were collected 
there for the occasion. These afterward returned the 
compliment by visiting the man and giving baskets of 
meal to his people. A time was then fixed for the final 
ceremony. On the appointed day the girl, decked in all 
her finery, and {iccx)mpanied by her family and relations, 
was carried in the arms of one of her kinsfolk toward 
the house of her lover; edible seeds and Ijerries were 
scattered before her on the way, which were scrambled 
for by the sjxictators. The party was met half-way by 
a deputation from the bridegroom, one of whom now 
took the young woman in his arms and carried her to 
the house of her husband, who waited exj)ectantly. 
She was then placed by his side, and the guests, after 
scattering moi’e seeds, left the couple alone. A great 
feast followed, of which the most prominent feature was 
a character-dance. The young men took part in this 
dance in the rules of hunters and warriors, and were 
assisted Viy the old women, who feigned to carr_)- olf game, 
or dispatch wounded enemies, as the case might be. 
The spectators sat in a circle and chanted an accompani- 
ment. 

According to another form of marriage the man either 
asked the girl’s parents for permission to marry their 
daughter, or commissioned one of his friends to do so. 
If the parents approved, their future son-in-law took up 
his abode with them, on condition that he should provide 
a certsiin quantity of food every day. This was done to 
afford him an opportunity to judge of the domestic qual- 
ities of his future wife. If satisfied, he appointed a day 
for the marriage, and the ceremony was conducted much 

le voulent; mais les autres habitants n*en ont qu’une seule et ne penvent lea 
repudier tpi’en cua d’adultere.’ Id., p. 173. 
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in the same manner as that last described, except that 
he received the girl in a temporary shelter erected in 
front of his hut, and that she was disrobed before being 
phiced by his side. 

Children were often betrothed in infancy, kept con- 
tinually in each other’s society until they grew up, and 
the contract was scarcely ever broken. Many obtained 
their wives by abduction, and this was the cause of 
many of the inter-tribal quarrels in which they were so 
constantly engaged. 

If a man ill-treated his wife, her relations took her 
away, after paying biujk the value of her w'edding pres- 
ents, and then married her to another. Little difficulty 
W'as exjMirienced in obtaining a divorce on any ground ; 
indeed, in many of the trilwjs the parties separated when- 
ever they grew tired of each other. Adultery was se- 
verely punished. If a husband caught his wife in the 
act, he was justified in killing her, or, he could give her 
up to her seducer and appropriate the sixmsc of the latter 
to himself. 

At the time of child-birth many singular observ- 
ances obtained ; for inst.ance, the old women w'ashed the 
child as soon as it was bt)rn, and drank of the water; 
the unhappy infant was forced to take a draught of 
urine medicinally, and although the hu-sband did not 
affect the sufterings of labor, his conduct wiis supjx)sed 
in some manner to affect the unlxjrn child, and he was 
consequently laid under certain restrictions, such {is not 
being allowed to leave the house, or to eat fish and meat. 
The women as usual suffer little from child-bcaiing. 
One writer thus descriljes the ficcouchement of a woman 
in the vicinity of San Diego: “ A few hours before the 
time arrives she gets up and quietly walks off alone, as 
if nothing extraordiniiry was alx)ut to occur. In this 
manner she deceives all, even her husband, and hides 
herself away in some secluded nook, near a stream or 
hole of water. At the foot of a small tree, whicli she can 
easily grasp with Ixith hands, she prepares her ‘ lying- 
in-couch,’ on which she lies down as soon as the labor 
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pains come on. When the pain ,is on, she grasps the tree 
with both hands, thrown up backward over her head, and 
pulls and strains with all her might, thus assisting each 
pain, until her accouchement is over. As soon as the 
child is born, the mother herself ties the navel-cord with 
a bit of buck-.skin string, severing it with a pair of sharp 
scissors, prepared for the occasion, after which the end 
is burned with a coal of fire ; the child is then thrown 
into the water; if it rises to the siu’face and cries, it is 
taken out and cared for; if it sinks, there it remains, 
and is not even awarded an Indian burial. The affair 
being all over, she returns to her usual duties, just as if 
nothing had happened, so matter of fact are they in such 
matters.” Purification at child-birth lasted for three 
days, during which time the mother was allow’ed no 
food, and no drink but warm w'ater. • The ceremony, in 
which mother and child participated, was as follows: In 
the centre of the hut a pit was filled with heated stones, 
upon which herbs were phuied, and the whole covered 
with earth, exox^pt a small ajierture through which w'ater 
was introduced. The mother and child, wraj)ped in 
blankets, stood over the i)it and were soon in a violent 
perspiration. When they became exhausted from the 
effect of the steam and the heated air, they lay upon 
the ground and were covered with earth, after which 
they again took to the heated stones and steam. The 
mother Avas allowed to eat no meat for two moons, after 
which ])ills luiule of meat and wild tobiicco were given 
her. In some tribes she could hold no intercourse with 
her husband until the child was weaned. 

Children, until tliey arrived at the age of puberty, 
remained under the control of their parents, afterward 
they were subject only to the chief. Like the Spartan 
youth, they Avere taught that abstinence, and indifference 
to hardship and privations, constitute the only true 
manhood. To render them hardy much unnecessary 

‘ Les veufs des deux sexes, qui veulent se reniiirier, no i)euvont le faire 
qu’avec d’antrer, venfs.’ Fafics, in NonceUrft Annales dvs Voy., 3841, tom. ei., 
p. 173; see also Jlfinnivry yotire, in Jiryanif Voy. m Val.t p. ‘230. 
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pain was inflicted. They were forbidden to approach 
the fire to warm tlieinselves, or to eat certain seeds and 
berries which were considered luxuries. 

A youth, to become a warrior, must first undergo a 
severe ordeal ; his naked Ixxiy was beaten with stinging 
nettles until he was literally unable to move; then he 
was placed uptm the nest of a species of virulent ant, 
while his friends irritated the insects by stirring them 
up with sticks. The infuriated ants swarmed over 
every jiart of the sufterer’s body, into his eyes, his ears, 
his mouth, his no.se, causing indescribable pain. 

Boscana states that the young Avere instructed to love 
truth, to do good, and to vcnei*ate old age.”" At an 
early age they were phiced under the protection of a 
tutelar divinity, which was supjwsed to take the form of 
some animal. To discover the particular beast which 
Avas to guide his future destinies, the chiUl Avas intoxi- 
cated,”^ and for three or four days kept Avitliout AkkI of 
any kind. During this jieriod he Avas continually ha- 
ras.sed and (|uestioned, until, Aveak from Avant of food, 
crazed Avitli drink and imiiortunity, and knoAving that 
the persecution Avould not cease until he yielded, he 
confessed to seeing his dmnity, and de.scribed Avhat 
kind of brute it was. The outline of the figure was 
then molded in a paste made of crushed herbs, on the 
breast and arms of the novitiate. This Avas ignited and 
allowed to burn until entirely consumed, and thus the 
figure of the divinity remained indelibly delineated in 
the flesh. Hunters, l)efore starting on an exjiedition, 
would beat their fsices Avith nettles to render them clear- 
sighted. A girl, on arriving at the age of puberty, Avas 
laid upon a bed of branches placed over a hole, which 


170 * The perverse child, invariably, was destroyed, and the parents of such 
remained dishoiK^red.’ liosmna, in Robinson* s fAfc in CaL, p. 270. *llsne 
pensent pas a donner d’ autre education k leurs enfants qu'k enseigner aux 
fils exactement ce que faisait leur pcrc; quant aux fillcs, elles out Ic droit do 
choisir Toccupation qui leur convient le mieux.’ Fatjes^ in Nouvelles Annaks 
dea Voy., 1844, tom. ci., p. 153. 

171 The intoxicating liquor was * made from a plant called which 

was reduced to a powder, and mixed with other intoxicating ingredients.’ 
Boscana, in Robinson's Life in Cal., p. 271. 
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had been previously heated, where she was kept with 
very little food for two or three days. Old women 
chanted songs, and young women danced round her at 
intervals during her purification. In the vicinity of 
San Diego the girl is buried all but her hcjid, and the 
ground above her is beaten until she is in a profuse 
jxsrspi ration. I’liis is continued for twenty-four hours, 
the patient being at intervals during this time taken out 
and washed, and then reimbedded. A feast and dance 
follow.”* 

When the missionaries first arrived in this region, 
they found men dres.s(?d jus women and jHirforming 
women's duties, who were kept for unnatural purposes. 
From their youtlj u]> they iverc trejited, instructed, and 
used as femjiles, Jind were even frequently publkdy mar- 
ried to the chiefs or great men.”* 

Gambling and dancing formed, as usual, their princi- 
pal rnejins of recrcjition. Their games of chance diftered 
little from those jdayed farther north. That of guess- 
ing in which hand a piece of wood Avas held, liefore de- 
scril)ed, was played by eight, four on a side, instead of 
four, jVnotber game Avas played by tAvo. Fifty small 
pieces of Avood, pbiced upright in a roAv in the ground, 
at distJinces of tAvo inches jipart, formed the score. The 
players Avere proA'ided AA’ith a num})er of pieces of split 
reed, bhickened on one side; these Avere thrown, points 

SchoolrmfVft Arch., vol. v., p. 215. For other descriptions of ceremony 
observed at of I3nbevt3% see: Tloffwaiiy in Hmi Francisco Medical Press, 
vol. vi., pp. 150 -1; McKinsiry, in San Francisco Herald, June, 1853. 

17a ‘ pero eii la Mision de S. Antonio se pndo al^o averisuar, pues avi- 
sando a los Padres, que en nna de las casas de los Neofitos se habiiiii metido 
dos Gentiles, el nno con el traje natnrul .de ellos, y el otro con el trage do 
muger, expresandolo con el nonibre de Joya (qiie dicon llanuirlos asi en su 
lengiia nativa) fiie liiego el P. Misionero con cl Cabo y nn Soldado a la casa 
a ver lo qnc buscaban, y los liallaron en el acto de pectido nefaiido. Casti- 
garonlos. aiinqiie no coii la peiia nierccida, y afearonles el heclio tan enorine; 

y respondi/) el Gentil, que aquella Joya era su muger Solo en el trtinio de 

la Canal de Santa Barbara, se hallan muchos Joyas, pues raro es el Pueblo 
donde no sc vean dos (5 tres.’ Palau, Vida de Junfpero Serra, p. 222. ‘ Asi en 

esta rancher 'a como en otros de la canal, henios visto algunos gentiles con 
traje de muger eon sus nagiiitas de ganiusa, y mu^" engruesadasy liinpias; no 
hemos podido enteiider lo (pie sigiiifica, ni a qm* tin.’ (Wspi, in JTist- 
Mex., serie iv., tom. vi., p. 3 .5. Sec also Hoscana, in Jlohinsaid.'i Life in Cal., 
pp. 283-4; Mirras, Explar., tom. ii., p. 371; Torquenmda, Momrq Ind., tom. 
ii., pp. 427; Fayes, in Nouvelles Annales desVoy., 1844, tom. ci., p. 173. 
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down, on the ground, and the thrower counted one for 
every piece that remained white side uppermost; if he 
gained eight he was entitled to another throw. If the 
pieces all fell with the blackened side up they counted 
also. Small pieces of wood phujed against the upright 
pegs, marked the game. They reckoned from opposite 
ends of tlie row, and if one of the players threw just so 
many as to make his score exactly meet that of his oppo- 
nent, the former had to c«)mmence again. Throwing 
lances of reed through a rolling h(X)p was another source 
of amusement. Professional singers were employed to 
furnish music to a party of garnlders. An umpire was 
engaged, w'hose duty it was to hold the stakes, count the 
game, prevent cheating, and act as referee; he was also 
expected to supply wood for the fire. 

When they were not eating, sleeping, or gambling, 
they were generally dancing; indeed, says Father llosca- 
na, “ such was the delight with which they took part 
in their festivities, that they often continued dancing day 
and night, and sometimes entire weeks.” They danced 
at a birth, at a marriage, at a burial; they danced to 
propitiate the divinity, and they thanked the divinity 
for being propitiated by dancing. • They decorated them- 
selves with shells and beads, and painted their lx)dies with 
divers colors. Sometimes head-dresses and petticoats 
of feathers were worn, at other times they danced naked. 
The women painted the upper part of their bodies brown. 
They fre(piently danced at the same time as the men, but 
seldom with them. Time was kept by singers, and the 
rattling of turtle-shells filled with pebbles. They were 
good actors, and some of their character-dances were well 
executed; the step, however, like their chanting, was 
monotonous and unvarying. Many of their dances were 
extremely licentious, and were accompanied with ob- 
scenities too disgusting to bear recital. Most of them 
were connected in some way with their superstitions and 
religious rites.'^* 

^74 * In some tribes the men and the women unite in the dance; in others 
the men alone triji to the niiiHic of the women, whose songs are by no means 
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These people never wandered far from their own terri- 
tory, and knew little or nothing of the nations lying be- 
yond their immediate neighbors. Mr lleid relates that 
one who traveled some distance beyond the limits of his 
own domain, returned with the report that he had seen 
men whose ears descended to their hips; then he had 
met with a race of Lilliputians; and finally had reached 
a people so subtly constituted that they “ would take a 
rabbit, or other animal, and merely with the breath, in- 
hale the essence; throwing the rest away, which on ex- 
amination proved to be excrement.” 

They had a great number of tniditions, legends, and 
fables. Some oif these give evidence of a powerful imagi- 
nation ; a few are pointed with a moral ; but the majority 
are puerile, meaningless, to us at least, and filled with 
obscenities. It is said that, in some parts, the Southern 
Californians are great snake-charmers, and that they 
allow the reptiles to wind themselves about their bodies 
and bite them, with impunity. 

Feuds between families arc nursed for generations; 
the war is seldom more than one of words, however, un- 
less a murder is to be avenged, and consists of mutual 
vituperatiorjs, and singing ohscene songs about each other. 
Friends salute by inquiries after civch other’s health. On 
parting one says ‘ 1 am going,’ the other answers ‘ go.’ 

They are very superstitious, and believe in all sorts of 
omens and auguries. An eclipse friglitens them beyond 
measure, and shooting stars cause them to fall down in 
the dust and cover their heads in abject terror. Many 
of them believe that, should a hunter eat meat or fish 
which he himself had procured, his luck would leave 

unjiloasftnt to the ear.’ McKinstry, in S, Francisco Herald, June 1853. ‘In 
their religious ceremonial dances they differ much. While, in some tribes, 
all unite to celebrate them, in others, men alone are allowed to dance, while 
the women assist in singing.’ SclwolcrafV s Arch., vol. v., p. 214-15. 

* La danse est executee par deux couples au son d’une espece de flftto, 
les autres restent simples spectateurs et se contentent d’angmenter le bruit 
en frappant des roseaux S(?c8.’ Fayes, in Houvelles Annates desVoy., 1844, tom. 
ci., p. 176; Boscam, in Robinson's Life m Cal., pp. 289-95; Schoolcraft's 
Arch., vol. V., pp. 214-15; McKxnstry', in S. Francisco Herald, June 1863; 
Reid, in Los A}igeles Star; Crespi, in Doc. IRst. Mex., serie iv., tom. vi., p. 322. 

Vol. I. 27 
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him. For this reason they generally hunt or fish in 
pairs, and when the day’s sport is over, each takes what 
the other has killed. Living as they do from hand to 
mouth, content to eat, sleep, and danct? away their exis- 
tence, we cannot expect to find much glimmering of the 
simpler arts or sciences among them. 

Their year begins at the winter solstice, and they count 
by lunar months, so that to complete their year they are 
obliged to add several supplementary days. All these 
months have symlx)Uc names. Thus December and 
January are called the month of cold; February and 
March, the rain; March and April, the first grass; April 
and May, the rise of waters; May and June, the month 
of roots; June and July, of salmon fishing; July and 
August, of heat; August and September, of wild fruits; 
September and October, of bulbous roots; October and 
November, of acorns and nuts; November and Decem- 
ber, of bear and other hunting. 

Sorcerers are numerous, and as unbounded confidence 
is pliiced in their power to work both good and evil, 
their influence is great. As astrologei’s and soothsjiyers, 
they can tell by the appearance of the moon the most 
propitious day and hour in which to celebrate a feast, 
or attack an enemy. Sorcerers also serve as almanacs for 
the people, as it is their duty to note by the asi)ect of 
the moon the time of the decease of a chief or prominent 
man, and to give notice of the anniversary when it comes 
round, in order that it may be duly celebrated. They 
extort black-mail from individuals by threatening them 
with evil. The charm which they use is a ball made of 
mescal mixed with wild honey; this is carried under the 
left arm, in a small leather bag, — and the spell is effected 
by simply laying the right hand upon this bag, Neither 
does their power end here; they hold intercourse with 
supernatural beings, metamorphose themselves at will, 
see into the future, and even control the elements. They 
are potent to cure as well as to kill. For all complaints, 
as usual, they ‘ put forth the charm of woven paces and 
of waving hands,’ and in some cases add other reme- 
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dies. For internal complaints they prescribe cold baths ; 
wounds and sores arc treated with lotions and poultices 
of crushed herbs, such as sage and rosemary, and of a 
kind of black oily resin, extracted from certain seeds. 
Other maladies they affirm to be caused by small pieces 
of wootl, stone, or other hard substance, Avhich by some 
means have entered the flesh, and which they pretend to 
extract by sucking the affected part. In a case of paraly- 
sis the stricken parts were whipped with nettles. 
Blisters are raised by means of dry ])aste made from 
nettle-stalks, placed on the bare flesh of the patient, set 
on fire, and allowed to burn out. Cold water or an 
emetic is used for fever and like di.seascs, or, sometimes, 
the sufferer is placed naked upon dry sand or ashes, with 
a fire close to his feet, and a bowl of water or gruel at 
his head, and there left for nature to hike its course, 
while his friends and relatives sit round and howl him 
into life or into eternity. Snake-bites are cured by an 
internal dose of aslies, or the dust found at the bottom 
of ants’ nests, and an external application of herbs.”* 
The medicine-men fare better here than their northern 
brethren, as, in the event of the non-recovery of their 
patient, the death of the latter is attributed to the just 
anger of their god, and consequently the j)hysician is 
not held responsible. To avert the displeasure of the 
divinity, and to counteract the evil influence of the sor- 
cerers, regular dances of propitiation or deprecation are 
held, in which the whole tribe join.’” 

The temcscal, or sweat-house, is the same here as else- 
where, which renders a description unnecessary.”* The 

^76 Mofr(t% Explor., tom. ii., p. 380. ‘ When the new year begun, no 

thought was given to the past; and on this account, even amongst the most 
intelligent, they could not tell the number of years which had transpired, 
when desirous of giving an idea of any remote event.’ Boscana^ in Robhuson's 
Life in Ca/., p. 303. 

177 ‘ For Gonorrhoea they used a strong decoction of an herb that grows 
very plentifully here, and is called by the Spanish “ chancel agua,” and wild 
pigeon manure, rolled up into pills. The decoction is a very bitter astringent, 
and may cure some sores, but that it fails in many, I have undeniable proof. 
In syphilis they use the actual cautery, a living coal of fire applied to the 
chancer, and a decoct ion of an herb, said to be something like sarsaparilltt, 
called rosia.* Ifoffman^ in San Franctsco Medical Press^ vol. v. p. 152-3. 

I am indebted for the only information of value relating to the medi- 
cal usages of the southern California tribes, to BoscaivPs literally trans- 
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dead were either burned or buried. Father Boscana 
saya that no particular ceremonies were observed during 
the burning of the corpse. The body was allowed to lie 
untouched some days after death, in order to be certain 
that no spirk of life remained. It was then borne out 
and Laid uixm the funeral pj're, which was ignited by a 
person specially appointed for that purpose. Everything 
belonging to the deceased was burned with him. When 
all w'iis over the mourners lietook themselves to the out- 
skirts of the village, and there gave vent to their lamen- 
tation for the space of three days and nights. During 
this ixjriod songs were sung, in Avhich the cause of the 
late death wsus related, ancl even the progress of the 
disease which brought him to his grave minutely de- 
scribed in all its stages. As an emblem of grief the 
hair was cut short in proiwrtion to nearness of relation 
to or atfection for the deceased, but laceration was not 
resorted to.**® Mr Taylor relates that the Santa Inez 
Indians buried their dead in regular cemeteries. The 
body was placed in a sitting jxisture in a box made of 
sliibs of claystone, and interred with all the eftects of 
the dead iKjrson.^'*' According to Reid, the natives of Los 
Angeles County waited until the body began to show 
signs of decay and then Ixjund it together in the shape of a 
ball, and buried it in a place set apart for that purpose, with 
offerings of seeds contributed by the family. At the first 
new's of his death all the relatives of the deceased gath- 
ered together, and mourned his departure with groans, 
each having a groan peculiar to himself. The dirge was 
presently changed to a song, in which all united, while 
an accompaniment was whistled through a deer’s leg- 
bone. The dancing consisted merely in a monotonous 

lated by Robinson in his Zi/e in Cal,, pp. 310-14, and also given in substance 
in Mofras, Explor., torn, ii., pj). 378-9, and to Reid’s papers on the Indians of 
Los Angeles County, in the Los Antjeles IStar, also quoted in Cal, Farmer, Jan. 

11, 186i. 

>7® See Mofras, Explor., tom. ii., pp. 377-8, and plate, p. 248, and Hoff- 
mann, in San Francisco Medical Press, vol. v., p. 152. 

180 « f he same custom is now in use, but not only applied to deaths, but 
to their disappointments and adversities in life, thus making public demon- 
stration of their sorrow.’ liosoawi, in Eobinson’s Life in Cal., pp. 314r-15. 

181 Califomia Farmer, May 22, 1863. 
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shuffling of the feet.'“ Pedro Pages thus describes a 
burial ceremony at the place named by him Sitio de los 
Pedernales.^*® Immediately after an Indian has breathed 
his last, the corpse is borne out and placed before the 
idol which stands in the village, there it is watched by 
persons who pass the night round a large lire built for 
the purpose; the following morning all the inhabitants 
of the place gather about the idol and the ceremony 
commences. At the head of the procession marches one 
smoking gravely from a large stone pipe; followed by 
three others, he three times walks round the idol and 
the corpse ; each time the hetul of the deceased is passed 
the coverings are lifted, and he who holds the pipe blows 
three puffs of smoke u^xjn the body. When the feet are 
reached, a kind of prayer is chanted in chorus, and the 
parents and relatives of the defunct advance in succes- 
sion and ofler to the priest a string of threaded seeds, 
about a fathom long ; all present then unite in loud cries 
and groans, while the four, taking the corpse upon their 
shoulders, proceed with it to the place of interment. 
Care is taken to place near the body articles Avhich have 
been manufactured by the deceased during his life-time, 
A si)ear or javelin, painted in various vivid colors, is 
planted erect over the tomb, and articles indicating the 
occupation of the dead are placed at his foot; if the de- 
ceased be a woman, baskets or mats of her manufacture 
arc hung on the javelin.*®* 

Dejith they believed to Ikj a real though invisible be- 
ing, who gratified his own anger and malice by slowly 
taking away the breath of his victim until finally life 
was extinguished. The future abode of good spirits re- 
sembled the Scandinavian Valhalla; there, in the dwell- 
ing-phice of their god, they would live for ever and ever, 
eating, and drinking, and dancing, and having wives in 
abundance. As their- ideas of reward in the next world 
were matter-of-fact and material, so were their fears of 

Reidy in Los Angeles SUir. 

The latitude of which he fixes at 34^^ 33'. 

^84 FageSy in Nouvelles Annales desVoy.y 1844, tom. ci., pp. 173-4. Quoted 
almost literally by MarmieVy Noticey in Rryanty Voy, en Cal,y p. 230. 
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punishment in this life; all accidents, such as broken 
limbs or bereavement by death, were attributed to the 
direct vengeance of their god, for crimes which they 
had committed.**® 

Though good-natured and inordinately fond of amuse- 
ment, they are treacherous and unreliable. Under a 
grave and comjx>sed exterior they concejil their thoughts 
and character so well as to defy interpretation. And 
this is why we find men, who have lived among them 
for years, unable to foretell their probable action under 
any given circumstances. 

The SnosiioN’E Family, which forms the fourth and 
last division of the Californian group, may be said to 
consist of two great nations, the Snakes, or Shoshones 
projMjr, and the Utahs. The former inhabit south-east- 
ern Oregon, Idaho, western Montana, and the northern 
portions of Utah and Xevada, are sulMlivided into 
several small tril^es, and include the more considerable 
nation of the Bannacks. The Utahs occupy nearly the 
whole of Utah and Xeviula, and extend into Arizona 
and California, on each side of the Colorado. Among 
the many trilws into which the Utahs are divided may 
be mentioned the Utahs projxjr, whose territory covers 
a great part of Utah and eastern Nevada; the Washxm 
along the eastern base of the Sierra Nevada, Ijetween 
Honey I^ake and the west fork of AA'alker River; the 
Pah Utes, or, as they are sometimes called, Fiutes, in 
western and central Nevada, stretching into Arizona 
and south-ea.stern California; the Pah \'(itUs in the vicin- 
ity of Sevier Lake, the Pi JMes south of them, and the 
Gosh Utes^ a mixed trilic of Snakes and Utahs, dwelling 
in the vicinity of (jro.sh Ute Lake and Mountains. 

The Shoshones'*® are Ijelow the medium stature; the 

Boscana^ in Jtohinson's JA/ft in Cal,^ p. 317. 

In the word SIiohIioiic, I luive followed the most common 

orthograjdiy. Many, howovt;r, write it Slioshouee, others, Bhr)Hhoiiie, either 
of which would perhaps give a better idea of the i)ronunciiition of the word, 
as tho accent falls on the final e. The word means * Snake Indian,' accord- 
ing to Stuart, Montana, p. 80; and ‘inland,* according to Boss, Far Jlunkrs, 
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Utahs, though more powerfully built than the Snakes, 
are coarser-featured and less agile. All are of a dark 
bronze-color when free from paint and dirt, and, as usual, 
beardless. The women are clumsily made, although 
some of them have good hands and feet.^*” 

On the biarreu plains of Nevada, where there is no 
large game, the rabbit furnishes nearly the only clothing. 
The skins are sewn together in the form of a cloak, which 
is thrown over the shoulders, or tied about the bod}^ with 

vol. i., p. 249. I apply the name Shoshones to the whole of this family; the 
Shoshones proper, inelmlin^ the BatinuckB, I call the Snakes; the remaining 
tribes I name collectively Utahs. 

St‘e UosH* Far Jlualers, vol. i., p. 249; Por/ar’s Explor. Tour, pp. 
228-9; liemy ami Jireuchly's Journey, vol. i., p. 124; Chandless* Visil, p. 118; 
Farnham's Life in Cal., p. 377; Carvalho's Jncid. of Trav., p. 200; Graves, 
in Ind. Aff. Jiept., 1854, p. 178; Ikckieiih, in Fac. J{. B. Bept., vol. ii., 
p. 42; Farley's Sanitary Bept., in San Francisco Medical Press, vol. iii., p. 
154; Lord's Nat., vol. i., p. 298; Dornenech's Deserts, vol. i., p. 88; Hespe- 
rian Mayazine, vol. x., p. 255; Schoolcraft's vol. v., p. 197; Prince, 

quoted ill ('al. Fanner, Oct. 18, 1801; Totensend's Nar., pp. 125, 133; Bryant, 
Voy. en Cal., pp. 152, 194; Coke's Bocky Mountains, p. 270; Fremont's Ex- 
plor. Ex., pp. 148, 2G7; Lewis and Clarke's Trav., p. 312; Fiijuier's Human 
Bare, p. 484; Burton's City of the Saints, p. 585. Mention is made by Sal- 
nieron of a people living south of Utah Ijike. who w'ere ‘blancas, y rosadas 
las inejillas como los franceses.’ JJoc. Hist. Mex., serie iii., tom. iv., p. 101. 
Kscalaiitc, speaking of Indians seen in the same region, lat. 39 34' 37", says: 

* Enin cstos tic los barbones, y uarices agujeradas, y en su idioina se noni- 
bran Tirtingapui, Tian los cinco, quo <?ou su capitan venieron primero, tan 
crecida la barba, quo parecian padres cupuchinos d belemitas.’ Doc. Jlist. 
Mex., serie ii., tom. i., p. 470. Wilkes w’rites. ‘Southwest of the Youta 
Lake live a tribe who are known by the name of the Monkey Indians; a 
term which is not a mark of coiitemjit, but is supposed to be a corruption of 

their name 'L'hey are reported to live in fastnesses among high mountains; 

to have gootl clothing and houses; to manufactun* bLinkets, shoes, and vari- 
ous other articles, which they sell to the neighboring tribes. Their colour is 
as light as that of the Spaniards; and the women in particular are very beau- 
tiful, with delicate features, and long llowiiig hair. . . .Some have attempted 
to connect these with an account of an ancient Welsh colonv, which others 
had thought they discovered among the Maiidans of the Missouri; while 
others were dis{)osed to believe they might still exist in the Monkeys of the 
Western Mountains. There is another account which speaks of the Moiuj^uoi 
Indians, who formerly inhabited Lower California, and were partially civil- 
ized by the Spanish missionaries, but who have left that country, and of 
whom all traces have long since been lost.’ Wilkes' Nar., in U. S. Ex. Ex., 
vol. iv., pp. 502-3. ‘On the southern boundary of Utah exists a peculiar 
race, of whom little is known. They are said to be fair-skinned, and are 
called the “ White Indians;” have blue eyes and straight hair, and speak a 
kind of Spanish language differing from other tribes.’ San Fraiu^sco Evetwuj 
Bidletin, May 15, lS(i{). Taylor has a note on the subject, in which he says 
that these fair Indians were doubtless the Moquis of Western New Mexico. 
Cal. Farmer, June2(j, 1803. Although it is evident that this mysterious and 
probably mythic people belong in no way to the Shoshone family, yet as 
they are mentioned liy several writers ns dwelling in a region which is sur- 
rounded on all sides by Shoshones, I have given this note, wherefrom the 
reader can draw his own conclusions. 
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thongs of the same. In warm weather, or when they 
cannot obtain rabbit-skins, men, women and children 
are, for the most part, in a shite of nudity. The hair 
is generally allowed to grow long, and to flow loosely 
over the shoulders; wmetiines it is cut straight over the 
forehead, and among the Utahs of New Mexico it is 
plaited into two long queues by the men, and worn short 
bv the women. Ornaments are rare ; I find mention in 
two in.stances**’ of a iittse-ornament, worn by the Pah 
Utes, consisting of a slender piece of bone, several 
inches in length, thrust thraugh the sc'ptum of the nose. 
Tattooing is not practiced but paint of all colors is used 
unsparingly.*® 

The Snakes are Ijetter dre-s-sed than the Utahs, their 
clothing l)cing made from the skins of larger gatne, and 
ornamented with Ix'ads, shells, fringes, featliers, and, 
since their acquaintance with the whites, with jneces of 
brilliant-colored clotli. A common costume is a shirt, 
leggins, and moccasins, all of buck-skin, over whiifli is 
thrown, in cold iveather, a heavy robe, genersilly of buf- 
falo-skin, but sometimes of ivolf, deer, elk, or beaver. 
The dress of the women dift’ers but little from that of the 
men, except that it is less ornamented and the shirt is 
longer.*® 

188 ffeckicith^ in Pac. H. P. Jtppt., vol. ii., p. 42; Tffap's Cent. Houle, p. 102. 

189 of ’tluMr hikI Ktoiuiu-lm >\'C're covt-ml with 

red mastic, iiuidc from an earth peculiar to these rocks, which rimdcrcd them 
hideous. Their onlv coverih^ was a pair of drawers of liarc-skiii, badly sewn 
together, and in holes.’ Ilemt/ and /trenr/diy's Juttrn., v(;l. ii., p. .‘IHb; see also 
vol. i., p. 127, and vol. ii., j)p. JjHU, 404, 407. * The Momen often dress in skirts 
made of entrails, <lresK4Ml and sewed together in a substantial way.’ Prince, 
in Cal. Fanner, (M. IH, IHOl. Hareskins ‘they cut into conls with the fur 
adhering; and braid theni togtTher so as to fonn a sort of cloak with n hole 
in the middle, through which they thrust their heads.’ Farnhum's Life and 
Adven., p. 370. The remaining authorities describe them as naked, or 
slightly and miserably dressed; see Slantflmnfs Jifpt., pp. 82, 202-3; Chand- 
letts* Visit, p. 201; Heap's Cent. Jltmle, p. 100; Irvintfs nomieville's Adven., p. 
255; BryanVs Cal., p. 104; Forney, in lud. Aff. PejA., 1850, p. 3t>5; 1)od*je, 
Ih., jjp. 374-5; Fenton, in Id., 1800, p. 203; Graves, in Id., 1854, p. 178; 7fur- 
ton's City of the Saints, pp. 217 18, 272-3. 581, 585; Fremont's /kxplor. Ex., 
pp. 148, 108-0, 212, 218, 225, 227, 207; JivUfinvh's Oreyon, ]>. 120; Saxon's 
Golden Gate, p. 251; Scenes in the Pocky Mis., p. 107; JiroirnelVs Ind. Paces, 
p. 530; iJunn's Oretfem, p. 331. 

190 Townsend's Nar.,pp. 125, 133; J)e Smel, Voi/., p. 25; Dunn's Oregon, p. 
325; Parker's Explor. lour, pp. 228-30, 308-0; Pass' Fur Hunters, vol.'i., pp. 
240-50, 257-8, vol. ii., pp. 22-3; Chandless' p. 118; Carvalho's Incid. of 
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The dress of the Snakes seen by captains Lewis and 
Clarke was richer than is usually worn by them now ; it 
was composed of a robe, short cloak, shirt, long Icggins, 
and moccasins. 

The roljc was of buffalo or smaller skins, dressed with 
the hair on ; the collar of the cloak, a strip of skin from 
the bjujk of the otter, the head being at one end and the 
tail at the other. From this collar were suspended from 
one hundred to two hundred and fifty ermine-skins,”^ or 
rather strips fiDin the buck of the ermine, including the 
head and tail ; each of these strips was .sewn round a cord of 
twisted silk-gra-^s, which tajx'red in thickness toward the 
tail. ^I'hc seams were concealed with a fringe of ennine- 
skin ; little tas.sels of white fur were also attached to each 
tail, to show oft' its blackiwiss to advantage. The collar 
was further ornamented with shells of the pearl-oyster; 
the shirt, made of the dix“s.sed hides of Vearious kinds of 
deer, was loose iuid roiiched half-waiy down the thigh; 
the sleeves were oix*n on the under side as low as the 
cll)ow, — the edges being cut into a fringe from the elbow 
to the wrist, — and they fitted close to the ann. The col- 
lar was .sejuare, and cut into fringe, or adorned with the 
tails of the animals which furnished the hide ; the shirt 
was garniished with fringes and stained porcupine-quills; 
the leggins were made each from nearly an entire ante- 
lope-.skin, and resiched from the ankle to the upper part 
of the thigh. The hind legs of tlie skin were worn upper- 
most, and tucked into the girdle ; the neck, highly orna- 
mented with fringes and quills, trailed on the ground 
Ijehind the he(d of the wearcr; the side seams wei’e 
fringe<l, and for this puiqx)se the scalps of fallen ene- 
mies w’ere frcqnently used. 

The moccasins werc also of dressed hide, without 
the hair, except in winter, when buft’alo-hide. with the 
hair inside, answered the puiqwse. They were made 
with a single seam on the outside edge, and were 

Trav,, p. 200; Of/u,, p. 377; Lord's vol. i., p. 208; Dotnenech's 

Deserts, vol. ii., pp. 244, 281. 

‘ The ermine in tho fur known to the north-wost traders by the name of 
the white weasel, but is tho genuine oruiiuo.’ Lvicis and Clarice's Tmv., p. 313. 
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embellished with quills; sometimes they were covered 
with the skin of a polecat, the tail of which dragged be- 
hind on the ground. Ear-ornaments of beads, neck- 
laces of shells, twisted-gniss, elk-tushes, round bones, 
like joints of a fish’s back-bone, and the claws of the 
brown bear, were all worn. Eagles’ feathers stuck in 
the hair, or a strip of otter-skin tied round the head, 
seem to have been the only head-dresses in use.*” This, 
or something similar, wiis the dress only of the wealthy 
and prosperous tribes. Like the Utahs, the Snakes paint 
extensively, especially when intent upon war.**® 

The Snakes also build better dwellings than the Utahs. 
Long poles are leaned against each other in a circle, and 
are then covered with skins, thus forming a conical tent. 
A hole in the top, which can be closed in bad weather, 
serves as chimney, and an ojHjning at the )x)ttom three 
or four feet high, julmits' the occuj)ants on pushing aside 
a piece of hide stretched on a stick, which hangs over 
the aperture as a door. These skin tents, as is necessary 
to a nomadic people, are struck and pitched with very 
little labor. When being moved from one place to an- 
other, the skins are folded and packed on the ix)nies, 
and the poles are hitched to each side of the animal by 
one end, while the other drags. The habitations of the 
people of Nevjwia and the gi’eater part of Utah are very 
primitive and consist of heaps of brush, under which 
they crawl, or even of a mere shelter of bushes, semi- 
circular in shape, roofless, and three or four feet high, 
which serves only to break the force of the wind. Some 
of them build absolutely no dwellings, but live in caves 
and among the rocks, while others burrow like reptiles 
in the ground. Farnham gives us a very doleful picture 
of their condition; he says: “When the lizard, and snail, 
and wild roots are buried in the snows of winter, they 


192 Zewut and Clarice's Trav., pp. 312-15. 

193 • Oil y rftiicoiitre ausai fles terreH inetalliqucM do diffi^rentes couleurs, 
telleH quo vertes, bloues, jiiuiios, iiiuros, bliinelioH, ct deux BorteH d'ocrcs, 
Tune pale, I'autre d*un ruu^e brilliint cuinuio du vermiliion. Lea Indiens 
on font treH-grnnd cas; ils H’en Kcrveiit pour ho peiudre le corps et le visage.* 
Stuart, in Nouvelles Annates desVoi/., 1821, tom. xii., [>. 83. 
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are said to retire to the vicinity of timber, dig holes in 
the form of ovens in the steep sides of the sand-hills, 
and, having heated them to a certain degree, deposit 
themselves in them, and sleep and fast till the weather 
permits them to go abroad again for food. Persons who 
have visited their haunts after a severe winter, have 
found the ground around these family ovens strewn with 
the unburied bodies of the dead, and others crawling 
among them, who had various degrees of strength, from 
a bare sufficiency to gasp in death, to those that crawled 
upon their hands and feet, eating grass like cattle.”*®* 
Naturally pusilanimous, weak in development, sunk be- 
low the common baser passions of the savage, more im- 
provident than birds, more beastly than beasts, it may 
be po-ssible to conceive of a lower phase of humanity, but 
I confess my inability to do so. 

Pine-nuts, roots, berries, rejitiles, insects, rats, mice, 
and occsisionally rabbits are the only fot)d of the poorer 
Shoshone tribes. Those living in the vicinity of streams 
or lakes depend more or less for their subsistence upon 
fish, 'fhe Snakes of Idaho and Oregon, and the tribes 
occupying the more fertile jmrts of Utah, having abun- 
dance of fish and game, live well the year round, but 
the miserable root-eating people, partly owing to their 
inherent improvidence, partly to the scantiness of their 


194 « They remniu in a semi-dormant, inactive state the entire winter, leav- 
ing their lowly retreats only now and then, at the urgent calls of nature, or 

to warm their burrows ... .In the spring they creep from their holes poor 

and emaciated, with barely flesh enough to hide their bones, and so ener- 
vated from hard fare and frequent abstinence, that they can scarcely move.* 
Scenes in Itocky Mts.^ p. 179. Stansbury mentions lodges in Utah, east oi 
of Salt Lake, which were constructed of ‘ cedar poles and logs of a consid- 
erable size, thatched with bark and branches, and were (piite warm and com- 
fortables.’ StwiJihury's Jiept.^ p. Ill; Stecensy in Par, li. P. Rept.^ vol. i., p. 
3IU; Irviwfs lionueville's Adcen.^ Remy ami Brenchky'sJourn.^yiAA., 

pp. 80-1, 129, vol. ii., pp. 302, 373; Salmeron, Rvlacioms, in Doc. Hist. J/car., 
serie iii., b>m. iv., p. 101; Farley, in San Ft'ancisco Medical Press, vol. iii., p. 
154; Farnliam*s Life in Cal., p. 378; Broicneirs Ind. Races, p. 538; Heap's 
Cent. Route, p^i. 98-9; De Stnet, Voy., p. 28; Domenech’s Deserts, vol. i., p. 247, 
vol. ii., jm. 2;)() -7; Coke's Rocky Mountains, p. 257; Ross' Fur Jhniters, vol. 
ii., p. 117; White's Oyn,, p. 370; Irrimfs A.sloria, pp. 257, 290; Leicis and 
Clarke's Trav„ p. 305; Fremont's Kxplor. Ex., 1842-3, pp. 142, 212, 218; 
Townsend's Ear., p. 13 i; Dunn's Oretton, pp. 325, 331-2, 337-8; Bullfinch's 
Oreyon, p. 179; Farnhnm's War., pp. 58, 61-2; Simpson's Route to Cal., p. 
51; Burton' sr City of the Saints, p. 573; Knight's Pioneer Life, MS. 
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food-supply, never store sufficient provision for the win- 
ter, and consequently before the arrival of spring they 
are invariably reduced to extreme destitution. To avoid 
starvation they will eat dead bodies, and even kill their 
children for food.'®* A rat or a rabbit is prepared for eat- 
ing by singeing the hair, pressing the ottal from the en- 
trails and cooking Ijody and intestines together. Lizards, 
snakes, grasshoppers, and ants are thrown alive into a dish 
containing hot embers, and are tossed about until roasted ; 
they are then eaten dry or use<l to thicken soup. Grass- 
hop})er8, seeds, and roots, are also gathered and cooked in 
the same manner as by the nations already described. 
The Gosh Utes take rabbits in nets made of flax-twine, 
about three feet wide and of considerable length. A 
fence of siige-brush is erected acro.s.s the rabljit-imths, and 
on this the net is hung. The rabbits in running quickly 
along the trail become entangled in the me.shes and are 
taken before they can e-xcaix}. Lizards are drtigged from 
their holes by mesuis of a hooked stick. To catch ants 
a piece of fresh hide or bark is placed upon the ant-hill ; 
this is soon covered by vast swarms of thein.sects, which 
are then brushed off into a bag and kept there until dead, 
when they are dried for future use. Among the hunt- 
ing tribes antelojie are gradually closed in. upon by a 
circle of horsemen and f)eaten to death with clubs. They 
are also stalked after the fashion of the Californians pro- 
per, the hunter placing the head and horns of an ante- 
lope or deer upon his own head and thus disgui.sed ap- 
proaching wdthin sh(K)ting distance. 

Fisli are killed with spears having movable heads, 
which become detatched when the game is struck, and 
are also taken in nets made of rushes or twigs. In the 
latter case a place is chosen where the river is crossed 
by a bar, the net is then floated down the stream and 
on reaching the bar lx)th ends are drawn together. The 
fish thus enclosed are taken from the circle by hand, 
and the Shoshone as he takes each one, puts its head in 

Coke's lior.ky Mts,^ p. 275; De Snut, Voy.,n. 29; Dennison, in Ind, Aff. 
liepL, 1854, p. 375; SSaint-Amant, Voyuijes, p. 325. 
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his mouth and kills it with his teeth. Captain Clarke 
describes an ingeniously constructed weir on Snake River, 
where it was divided into four channels by three small 
islands. Three of these channels were narrow “and 
stopped by means of trees which were stretched across, 
and supported by willow stakes, sufficiently near to pre- 
vent the passage of the fish. About the centre of each 
was placed a basket formed of willows, eighteen or twenty 
feet in length, of a cylindrical form, and terminating in 
a conic sha^HJ at its lower extremity; this was situated 
with its mouth upwards, opposite to an aperture in the 
weir. The main channel of the water was then con- 
ducted to this weir, and as the fish entered it they were 
so entangled with each other, that they could not move, 
and were taken out by emptying the small end of the 
willow ba.sket. The weir in the main channel wtis 
formed in a manner somewhat different ; there were, in 
fact two distinct weirs formed of poles and willow sticks 
quite Jicross the river, approaching each other obliquely 
with an a^jerture in each side of the angle. This is 
made by tying a number of poles together at the top, in 
parcels of three, Avhich were then set up in a triangular 
form at tlie base, two of the poles being in the range de- 
sired for the w^eir, and the third . down the stream. To 
these [Kiles two ranges of other jjoles are next lashed 
horizontally, with willow bark and withes, and willow 
sticks joined in with these crosswise, so as to form a 
kind of wicker-work from the bottom of the river to the 
height of three or four feet above the surfsice of the 
water. This is so thick as to prevent the fish from pass- 
ing, jind even in some parts with the help of a little 
gravel and some stone enables them to give any direc- 
tion which they wish to the water. These two weirs 
being placed near to each other, one for the purpose of 
catching the fish as they ascend, the other as they go 
down the river, are provided with tw'o baskets made in 
the form already described, and which are placed at the 
apertures of the weir,” 

For present consumption the fish are boiled in water- 
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tight baskets by means of red-hot stones, or are broiled 
on the embers ; sometimes the bones arc removed before 
the fish is ctx)ked ; great quantities are also dried for 
winter. Some few of the Utahs cultivate a little maize, 
vegetables, and tobacco, and raise stock, but eftbrts at 
agriculture are not general. The Snakes sometimes 
accompany the more northern tril)es into the country of 
the Blackfeet, for the purixjse of killing buffalo.’® 

In their ix*r.sons, dwellings and habits, the Utahs are 
filthy beyond description. Their Ikxlies swarm with 


195 ‘They eat the seed of two species of Conifers, one about tlio size of a 
hazel-niit, the other much smaller. They also eat a small stone-fruit, some- 
what red, or black in colour, and rather insipid; diflerent berries, among 
others, those of Vavcxnium. They collect the seed of the Alriplpx tind Cheno- 
podhim^ and occasionally sonic grasses. Among roots, they highly value 
that of a bushy, yellowish and tolerably large broomrape, winch they cook 
or dry with the base, or root-stock, which is enhirged, and (•onstitutcs the 
most nutritious part. They also gather the napiform root of a Cirsiurn acnnle, 
which they cat raw or cooked; when cooked, it becomes quite black, resimjiis 
as pitch and rather succulent; when raw, it is whitish, soft, and of a jileanant 
flavour.* 7iVwi?/ and Jirenrhley's Joyrney, vol. i., p. 129. The Shoshones of Utah 
and Nevada ‘ eat certain roots, which in their native state arc rank poison, 
called Tobacco root, but when put in a liole in the groiiiuh ^ large Are 
burned over them, liecomo wholesome diet.’ SchoohrajVs Arrh., vol. vi., p. 
097. ‘Of the roots used. . . .the pap-pa, or wild i>otatoe. is abundant.’ /(/., 
vol. iv., 1 ). 222; see also, /d., vol. v., pp. 199-20n. At Bear Bivei', ‘every 
living animal, thing, insect, or worm they eat.’ Fremont's Explor. Kvp.^ 
p. 142, see also pp. 148, ICO, 173-4, 212, 218-19, 207, 273. Inland savages are 
passionately fond of salt; those living near the sea detest it. Stuart, in Kou- 
vclles Annates dvs loy., 1821, tom. xii., p. 85. The V’ tabs oat ‘the cactus 
leaf, pihon-nut, and various barks; the seed of the bunch-grass, and of the 
wheat, or yellow grass, somewhat resembling rye, the rabbit-bush tw’igs, 
which are chewed, and various roots and tubers; the soft sego bulb, the root- 
let of the cat-tail flag, and of the tule, which when sun-dried Jind pow'dcred 
to flour, keeps through the winter and is palatable even to white men.* Bur- 
ton's City of the Saints, p. 581, see also pp. 573, 577. The Pi-Edes ‘ live 
principally on lizards, swifts, and homed toads.’ Jnd. Af. Rept., 18G5. p. 
145; see also Id., 1854, p, 229; 1850, p. 234; 1801, p. 112; 1859, p. 365; 1806, 
pp. 114, 1809; pp. 203, 210; 1870, pp. 95, 114; 1872, p. 59. The Snakes eat a 
white-fleshed kind of beaver, which lives on poisonous roots, whose flesh 
affects white people badly, though the Indians roast and eat it with impunity. 
lio.ss' Fur Hunters, vol. ii., p. 117, see also vol. i., p. 209-72; Jiroumell’s hid. 
Races, -p. 539; Farnham's Life and Adven., pp. 371, 370-8; Jrvimfs Bonne- 
ville' a Adoen., pp. 255, 257, 401-2; M^ilhs' Nar., in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol.v., p. 
501; Hale's Etfinog., in IT. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., p. 219; Bryani's Cal., p. ‘202; 
Stanshury'a liept., pp. 77, 148, 233; Kelly's Excursion, vol. i., p. ‘138; Saxon's 
Golden Gate, p. 251; Smith,in Nouvelles Annales des Voy., 1828, tom. xzxvii., p. 
299; Sceirsin the Rocky Mts., p. 178-9; Tmensend's Nar., j). 144; White's Oyn., 
p. 370; Parker's Explor. T<yur., p. 228-31, 309; Coke's Rocicy Mts., p. 277; Ir- 
ving's Astoria, pp. 258, 295; De Smet, Voy., pp. 28-30, 127; Stevens, in Pac. 
R. R. Rept., vol. i., p. 334; Farnham's Trav., pp. 68, 61; Bornenech'a Deserts, 
vol. i., pp. ‘242, 270, vol. ii., pp. 19, 60, 61, 64, ‘244, 311; Hutchings' Cat. Meup, 
vol. ii., p. 534; Simpson's Route to Pan., pp. 51-2; Lewis and Clarke's Trav., 
pp. 270, ‘288-9, 298-9; Bigler's Early Days in Utah and Nevada, MS. 
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vermin which they catch and eat with relish. Some of 
the Snakes are of a more cleanly disposition, but, gene- 
rally speaking, the whole Shoshone family is a remark- 
ably dirty one.'®® 

The bow and arrow arc universally used by the Sho- 
shones, excepting only some of the most degraded root- 
eaters, who are said to have no weapon, oftensive or de- 
fensive, save the club. The Iww is rntwie of cedar, pine, 
or other wood, backed with sinew after the manner 
already described, or, more rarely, of a piece of elk-horn. 
The string is of sinew. The length of the bow varies. 
According to Farnharn, that used by the Pi Utes is six 
feet long, while that of the Shoshones seen by Lewis and 
Clark was only two and a half feet in length. The ar- 
rows are from two to four feet, and are pointed with 
obsidian. Hint, or, among the lower tribes, by merely 
hardening the tip witli fire, 'riiirty or forty arc usually 
carried in a skin quiver, and two in the hand ready for 
immediate nse. Lances, which are used in some locali- 
ties, arc panted in the same manner as the arrows when 
no iron can be procured. The Snakes have a kind of 
mace or club, which they call a jHnfyamoggon. It con- 
si.sts of a heavy stone, sometimes wrapjujd in leather, at- 
tiiched by a .sinew thong about two inches in length, to 
the end of a stout leather-covered handle, mesisuring 
nearly two feet. A loop fastened to the end held in the 
hand prevents the warrior from losing the weaiwn in the 
fight, and allows him to hold the club in readiness while 
he uses the bow and arrow.'*" They also have a circular 

The Wanirereeks are ‘ dirty in their eunipa, in their dress, and in their 
persons.’ Ross* Fur JIanterfi, vol. i., p. 250. The persons of the Piiites are 
* more disgusting than those of the Hottentots. Their heads are '^'hite with 
the germs of crawling tilth.’ Farnharn* s Trav., p. 58. ‘ A filthy tribe — the 

prey of idleness and vermin.’ Faniham*s Life and Adven., p. 325. Bry- 
ant says, of the Utuhs between Salt Lake and Ogden’s Hole, ‘I noticed 
the females hunting for the vermin in the heads and on the bodies of their 
children; finding which they ate the animals with an apparent relish.' Rry^ 
ant* s Cal., p. 154. The Snakes * are filthy beyond description.’ 7'oicnsend*s 
Nar., p. 137. ‘ J’ai vu les Sheyennes, les Serpents, les Yoiits, etc., manger la 

vermino les nin des autres a pleins peignes.’ De Smet, Toy., p. 47. ‘The 
Snakes are rather cleanly in their persons.* Domenerh*s Deserts, vol. ii., p. 61. 

197 ‘ A weapon called by the Chippeways, by whom it was formerly used, 
the*poggamoggon.’ Lewijt and Clarke's 2r<ii\ p. 309. Bulfinch, Oregon, p. 
126, says the stone weighs about two pounds. Salmeron also mentions a 
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shield about two and a half feet in diameter, which is 
considered a very important part of a warrior’s equip- 
ment, not so much from the fsict that it is arrow-proof, ns 
from the jxjculiar virtues supjx)sed to be given it by, the 
medicine-men. The manufiicturc of a shield is a sesuson 
of great rejoicing. It must bo mn^le from the entire 
fresh hide of a male two-year-old buftalo, and the process 
is as follows. A hole is dug in the ground and filled 
with red-hot stones; iqx)n these water is ix)urcd until a 
thick steam arises. Tlie hide is then stretched, by as 
many as can take hold of it, over the hole, until the hair 
can be I’cmoved with the hands and it shrinks to the 
mpiired size. It is then phu^ed iqx)!! a prepared hide, 
and pounded by tlie bare fe(.*t of all present, until 
the ceremony is concluded. When the shield is com- 
pleted, it is supix)sed to render the bearer invulner- 
able. Ijewis and Clarke also make mention of a 
species of defensive armor “something like a coat of 
mail, which is fonned by a great many folds of di'cssed 
antelope skins, united by means of a mixture of glue and 
sand. With this they cover their own bodies and those 
of their horses, and find it impervious to the arrow.” 
I find mention in one ijistance only, of a shield being 
used by the Utahs. In that case it was small, circular, 
and worn susjoended from the neck. The fishing spear 
I have already dcscriljed as Ijeing a long pole with an 
elk-horn jxjint. When a fish is struck the shaft is 
loosened from its socket in the hcsid, but remains con- 
nected with the latter by a cord.^** Arrows arc occasion- 


similar weapon used by the people living south of Utah Lake; concerning 
whom see note 1H7, p. 423. 

19*^ The Utahs * no usan mas armas quo las ilechas y algunas lanzas de per- 
demal, ni tieiien otro peto, morrion iii espuldar one el que sacaron del vientre 
de susmadres.’ Esmlanle, quoted in Salmermi, IkUicioneSt in Doc. Hist. Mex.t 
ser. iii., part iv., 120. ‘Bows made of the horns of the bighorn... are 
formed by cementing with glue flat pieces of the horn together, covering the 
back with sinewes and glue, and loading the whole with an unusual quantity 
of ornaments.’ IjeucUt and Clark's Trav., p. 309. At Ogden Kiver, in Utah, 
thev work obsidian splinters * intf> the most beautifiil and deadly points, 
witn which they arm the end of their arrows.’ Thornton's Ogn. and Cal.f vol. 
i., p. 343. *Pour toute arme, un arc, des fleches et un b&ton pointu.’ De 
Smel, Voy.^ p. 28. ‘Bow’s and arrows arc their (Banattees) only weapons of 
defence.’ Boss* Fur Jlunkrs^ vol. i., p, 251. The arrows of the Fa-Utes * are 
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ally poisoned by plunging them into a liver which has 
been previously bitten by a rattlesnake.^*®- 

The tribe.s that po.ssess horses always fight mounted, 
and. mansige their animals with considerable address. 
In war they place their reliance upon strategy and sur- 
prise; fires ujx)n the hills give warning of an enemy’s 
approjich. I’risoners of war are killed with great tortures, 
es|jecially female captives, who are given over to the. 
women of the victorious tribe and by them done to death 
mo.st cruelly; it is said, however, that male prisoners 
who have distinguished them.selves b}' their prowe.ss in 
battle, are fre<iuently dismis.sed unhurt. Scalps are taken, 
and sometimes jjortions of the flesh of a brave fallen 
enemy are eaten that the eater may tecorne endued with 
the valor of the slain. Tic who takes the most scalps 
gains the most glor3^ Whether the warriors who fur- 
nished the trophies fell by the hand of the accumulator 
or not, is immaterial ; he hsis but to show the sjx)ils and 
his fiune is established. The Snakes are said to be pe- 
culiarly skillful in eluding pursuit. When on foot, 
they will crouch down in the long grass and remain 
motionless w'hile the pui-suer passes Avithin a feAv feet 
of them, or Avhen caught sight of the^' Avill double 
and twist so that it is im^wssible to catch them. The 
custom of ratifying a pcjice treaty' by a grand smoke, 
common to so many of the North American aborigines. 


barbed with a very clear translucent si one, a species of opal, nearly as 
hard as the diamond; and, shot from their long bow, are ulinost as effective 
as a gunshot.’ FmiionVs KxpL Aj*., p. 207. The Pi-Utes and Pitches 
‘ have no weapon of defence except the club, tind in the use of that they are 
very unskilful.’ Farnham^s Tnw.^ p. 58. Southwest of Great Salt Lake, 
‘their arms are clubs, with small bows and arrows made of reeds.’ Semes in 
the Rodey Mis., p. 180. The Pi-Utes * make some weapons of defence, as bows 
and arrows. The bows are about six feet long; made of the saviiie (Juniperus 
sabina).’ FarnluwCs Life and Advvn., p. 378; see farther, Remy and Brench- 
leys Journ., vol. ii., pp. 291, 201; Stansbury^s Rept., ji. ‘232; Schaolrra/Vs Arch., 
vbl. V., p. 198; Jreap*s Cent. Route, pp. 56, 72,77, 84, 99; FalmeFs Jour. 
p. 134; Bulflnch's Oreyon, p. 129; Irvitufs Bonneville's Ad ven., pp. 146, 255, 
400; Hale's Ethnoy., iii U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., p. 219; Parker's Explor. Tour., 
pp. ‘228^9, 233; frviny's Astoria, p. 279; Stuart, in Nouvelles Annales de.s Voy., 
1822, tom. xiii., p. 50; Bigler's Early Bays in Utah and Nevada, MS.; Knight's 
Pioneer Life, M^S. 

Remy ami Brenchley's Jour., vol. ii., p. 407; Heap's Cent. Route, p. 
99; Tharnion's Ogn. and Cal,, vol. i., p. 171. 

Vol. I.' 28 
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is observed by the Slioshones.“® The pipe, the bowl of 
which is usually of red stone, piinted or carved with 
various figures and adorned with feathers, is solemnly 
passed from mouth to mouth, each smoker blowing the 
smoke in certain directions and muttering vows at the 
same time. 

The only tools used before iron and steel wei’e intro- 
duced by the whites were of flint, Imuio, or horn. The 
flint knife had no regular form, and hsul a sharp edge 
about three or four inches long, which w.os renewed when 
it became dull. Elk-horn hatchets, or rather wedges, 
were used to fell trees. They made Avator-proof Iwiskets 
of plaited grass, and others of wicker-work covered with 
hide. The Snakes and some of the Utahs were versed 
in the ai-t of })otteiy, and mjule ver^'^ g(X)d vessels from 
baked clay. These were not njerely oi)en dishes, but 
often took the form of jars wdth narrow necks, having 
stoppers.^^ 

200 ‘ Tallin" an enc^niy’s scalp is an honour tpiitc independent of the act of 
vampiishinj' him. To kill your adversary is of no inn ortance indess the 
scalp is brought from the field of battle, ninl M'ere a warrim* to slay any 
number of his enemies in action, and others were to obtain the sctilpH or 
first touch the dead, the 3 ’’ would have all the honoiiis, since they have borne 
off the trophy.’ Lema and Clarice's Trav., p. 301); see also j). 205. The ITtahs 
‘ will devour the hotirt of a brave man to iiicreaise their eounigo, or chop it 
up, boil it in soup, engorge a ladleful, and bosist they have drunk the ene- 
my’s blood.’ Jinrton's City of the .Saints, p. 5HI; see ais<» ]>. lit). The ITtahs 
never carry arrows when they intend to fight on horseback. Heap's Cent. 
Route, p. 77; see also p. 100; iieiny and Jirenrhley's ftnnrn., pp. 97, 99; Stans- 
fniry's Hept., p. 81; De Snud, Voy , pp. 28-9; lioss' Fur JInnters, vol. i., p. 
275, vol. ii., pp. 93 -0; Bulfinch’s Oroynn, j). 129; Farnham's Trav., p. 36. 

201 The pipe of the chief ‘ was made of a dense transparent green stone, 

very highly polished, about two and a half inches long, and of an oval figure, 
the bowl being in the same situation with the stein. A siimll piece of burnt 
clay is placed in the Ixattom of thi* bowl to stjaarate the tobacco from the end 
of the stem.’ Leicis anti. Clarke's Trav., p. ‘iOv. Pots inadi; of ‘a stone found 
in the hills. . ..which, though soft and w'hite in its natural state, bccoiiies 
very hard and black after exposure to the fire.* Id., p. 312. ‘These vessels, 
although rude and without gh)ss, are nevertheless strong, and reflect much 
credit on Indian ingenuity.’ Ross' Far Hunters, vol. i., p. 274. Pipe-stems 
* resemble a walking-stick more than anything else, and they are generally 
of ash, and from two-and-a-half to three feet long.’ Id., vol. ii., p. 109. 
‘ Cooking vesseds very much resembling reversed hee-hives, made of basket 
work covered with buffalo skins.* Dommech's Deserts, vol. ii., p. 244. Stans- 
hury discovered pieces of broken Indian pottery and obsidian about Salt 
Lake. Stamhury's Rept., p. 182. The material of baskets ‘ was mostly willow 
twig, with a layer of gum, probably from the pine tree.’ Burton's City of the 
Sairits, p. 573. The Utahs ‘manufacture very beautiful and serviceable 
blankets.* Schoolaaft's Arch., vol. v., p. 200. ‘ Considering that they have 

nothing but stone hammers and flint knives it is truly wonderful to see the 
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Boats, as a rule, the Shoshones have none. They 
usually cross rivers by fording; otherwise they swim, or 
pass over on a clumsy and dangerous raft made of 
branches and rushes."*® By wa^' of comjjensation they 
all, except the poorest, have horses, and these constitute 
their w'calth. They have no regular currency, but use 
for purjxxses of barter their stock of dried fish, their 
horses, or whatever skins and furs they may possess. 
They arc very deliterate traders, and a solemn smoke 
must invariably precede a bargain.'*® Although each 
tribe has an ostensilde chief, his \x)wer is limited to giv- 
ing advice, and .although his opinion may influence the 
tribe, yet he cannot comixd olxdience to his wishes. 
Every man does as he likes. Private revenge, of course, 
occasionally overtakes the murderer, or, if the sympa- 
thies of the tribe be with the murdered man, he may 
|X)ssibly be publicly executed, but there are no fixed 
laws for such c.ases. Chieft.ain.ship is hereditary in some 
tribes; in others it is derived from prestige.’"*** 

The Utahs do not hesitate to .sell their wives and chil- 

cfxqiiisitc iiiiish and iioatness of tlioir implements of \vnr and hunting, ns 
well ns thtdr ear-rings and wnist-haiids, made of an amalgam of silver and 
lead.’ Prince^ in Cal. Faritar, Oct. 18, 1801. ‘Les Tndiens eii font des jnrres, 
dcs pots, des plats de divorses foniies. (’es vaisseaux commnuiquent line 
odeur et line saveiir tres-agreables a tout ce qu ils reiifevmeiit; ce qiii pro- 
vient sans doute de la dissolutitm de qiielqiie substfinee bitiiiniiieiise conteniie 
dans Targile.’ Slmrt, in Xonrclh s Anuales To//., 1821, tom. xii., p. 83. ‘ The 
pipes of these Indians are either made of wood or of red earth; sometimes 
these earthen pipes are exceedingly valuable, and Indians have been known 
to give a horse in exchange for one of them.’ Penn/ ami Prenchley's Joum., 
vol. i., p. 130; ParfL'cr's Ejrplor. Tour^ pp. 128-32, 228-9, 234. 

*04 Pass* Far Uanterit, vol. i., p. 274. 

*03 Among the Snakes in Idaho garments of four to five beaver-skins were 
sold for A knife or an awl, and other articles of fur in projiortion. Horses 
were purchased for an nxe each, A ship of seventy-four guns might have 
been loaded with provision, such as dried buftalo, bought with buttons and 
rings. Articles of real value tliey thus disposed of cheaply, while articles 
of comparatively no value, such as Indian head-dress and other curiosities, 
W'ere held high. A beuver-skin could thus be had fur a brass-ring, while a 
necklace of bears’ claws could not be purchased for a dozen of the same 
rings. Axes, knives, ammunition, beads, buttons and rings, were most in 
demand. Clothing was of no value: a knife sold for ns much ns a Idanket; 
and an ounce of vermilion was of more value than a yard of fine cloth. /fo.s\s* 
Far Hunters, vol. i., pp. 257-9. See further, I^ewis ami ClarfcF.'i Trav., p. 31(»; 
Townsend* s Nar., pp. 133, 138; Prince, in Cal, Farmer, Oct. 18, 1851; Fam~ 
ham*s Trav., p. 61. 

204 ‘ They infiict no penalties for minor offences, except loss of character 
and disfellowship.’ Prince, in Cdl. Fanner, Oct, 18, 1861; Lewis and Clarke's 
Trav., pp. 306-7; Remy and Bnnchley*s Journ., vol. i., p. 128. 
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dren into slavery for a few trinkets. Great numbers of 
these unfortunates are sold to the Navajas for blankets. 
An act which psissed the legislature of Utah in 1852, 
legalizing slavery, sets forth that from time immemorial 
slavery has been a customary traffic among the Indians ; 
that it was a common practice among them to gamble 
away their wives .and children into slavery, to sell them 
into slavery to otlier mations, and that slaves thus ob- 
tained were most barbarously treated by their m.asters; 
that they Avere psicked frem phice to place on mules; 
that these unfortunate humans were staked out to grass 
and roots like cattle, their limbs mutilated and swollen 
from Ixang Iwimd with thongs; that they were frozen, 
starved, and killed by their inhuman owners; that fam- 
ilies and tribes living at pesice would steal each other’s 
wives and children, and sell them as slaves. In view 
of these abuses it Avas mtxde laAvful for a probiite judge, 
or selectmen, to bind out natiA^e Ciiptive women and chil- 
dren to suitable Avdiite jxjrsons for a term not to exceed 
tAventy years.®’ 

Polyg.amy, though common, is not universal; a wife 
is generally bought of her p.arents girls are frequently 
betrothed in infancy ; a husband Avill prostitute his Avife 
to a stranger for a trifling present, but should she be 
unfaithful Avithout his consent, her life must pay the 
forfeit. The Avomen, as usual, suffer very little from the 
pains of child-bearing. When the time of a Shoshone 
woman’s confinement dnaAvs near, she retires to some 
secluded phice, brings forth unassisted, and remains there 


205 * It is virtuous to seize and ravish the women of tribes with whom they 
are at war, often ainoii" themselves, and to retain or sell them and their 
children as slaves.’ Drews' Owyhee liecon., p. 17. The Pi-Kdes ‘barter their 
children to the Utes jiroper, for a few trinkets or bits of clothing, by whom 
they are again sold to the Xavajos for blankets.’ Simpson's Route to Cal., p. 
45. ‘ Some of the minor tribes in the southern part of the Territory (Utah), 
near New Mexico, can scarcely show a single squaw, having traded them off 
for horses and arms.* Barton's City of Vie Sainls, p. f>82. ‘ Viennent trouver 

les blancM, et leur vendent leurs enfants pour des oagutelles. ’ De Smei, Voy.t 
p. 29; Knight's Pioneer Life, MS.; Utah, Acts, liesolutknm, etc., p. 87. 

206 ‘A refusal in these lands is othm a serious business; the warrior col- 
lects his friends, carries off the recusant fair, and after subjecting her to the 
insults of all his companions espouses her.’ Burton's City of the Saints^ 
p. 582. 
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for about a month, alone, and procuring her subsistence 
as best she can. When the appointed time has elap.sed 
she is considered purified and allowed to join her friends 
again. The weaker sex of cour.se do the hardest lalwr, 
and receive more blows than kind words for their pains. 
These people, in common with most nomadic nations, 
have the barbarous cu.stom of abandoning the old and 
infirm the moment they find them an incumbrance. 
Lewis and Clarke state that children are never flogged, 
as it is thought to break their spirit.®" 

The games of hazard played by the Shoshones differ 
little from those of their neighbors; the principal one 
appears to Imj the odd-and-even game so often mentioned ; 
but of late years they have nearly abandoned these, and 
have tivken to ‘ poker,’ which they are said to phay with 
such adroitness as to beat a white man. With the voice 
they imitate with great exactness the cries of birds and 
beasts, and their concerts of this description, which gen- 
erally take place at midnight, are discordant beyond 
measure. Though they manufacture no intoxicating 
liquor themselves, they will drink the whi.sky of the 
whites whenever opportunity offers. They smoke the 
kinil;l:inik leaf when no tobiicco can be procured from 
the traders.®” In connection with their smoking they 

207 * Xho women are exceedingly virtuous. . . .they are a kind of mercan- 
tile commodity in tlio hands of their masters. Polygamy prevails among 
the chiefs, but the number of wives is not unlimited.’ Bemy and Brenchiy's 
Joani., vol. i., pp. They are given to sensual excesses, and otlier 

immoralities. Burnham's Trav.y p. (52; see also p. (50. ‘Prostitution and 

illegitimacy are unknown they are imt permitted to marry until eighteen 

or twenty years old it is a capital offence to marry any of another nation 

without special sanction from their council and head chief. They allow but 
one wife.’ Prinre, in Cai. Farmer, Oct. 18, 18(51. At the time of their con- 
finement the women ‘ sit apart; they never touch a cooking utensil, although 
it is not held impure to address them, and they return onlj’^ when the signs 
of wrath have passed away.’ Barton^ s City of the Saints, p. 573. ‘Infidelity 
of the wife, or prostitution of an unmarried female, is punishable by death.* 
Davies, in hid. Aff. Rept., 1801, p. 133. ‘Our Pi-Ute has a peculiar way of 
getting a foretaste of connubial bliss, cohabiting experimentally with his in- 
tended for two or three days previous to the nuptial ceremony, at the end of 
which time, either party can stay further proceedings, to indulge other trials 
until a companion more congenial is found. ’ Farley, in San Francisco Medical 
■Press, vol. lii., p. 155; Lewis and darkens Trav., pp. 307-8, 315; Dc Smet, 
Voy., p. 27. 

The Snakes ‘ ont uno sorte de tabac sauvage qui croit dans les plaines 
contigues aux muntagnes du Spauish-Kiver, il a les feuilles plus etroites que ' 
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have many strange observances. When the pipe is 
passed round at the solemnization of a treaty, or the 
confirmation of a bargain, each smoker, on receiving it 
from liis neighbor, makes different motions with it; one 
turns the pipe round before placing the stem to his lips; 
another describes a semicircle with it; a third smokes 
with the bowl in the air; a fourth with the bowl on the 
ground, and so on through the whole company. All 
this is done with a most grave and .serious countenance, 
which makes it the more ludicrous to the looker-on. 
The Snakes, before smoking with a stranger, always draw 
off their mocejvsins as a mark of resi)ect. Any great 
feat performed by a warrior, whieh jidds to his reputa- 
tion and renown, such as scalping an enemy, or succe.ss- 
fully stealing his horses, is eelebrated by a change of 
name. Killing a grizzly tear also entitles him to this 
honor, for it is considered .a great feat to .slay one of 
the.se formidable animals, and only he who has performed 
it is allowed to wear their highest insignia of glory, the 
feet or claws of the victim. To testow his name uiKwi 
a friend is the highe.st compliment that one man can 
offer another. 

The Snakes, and some of the Utahs, are skillful riders, 
and ix).ssess good horses. Tlieir horse-furniture is sim- 
ple. A horse-hair or raw-hide lariat is fiustened round 
the animal’s neck; the bight is i)as.sed with a single half- 
hitch round his lower jaw, and the other end is held in 
the rider’s hand; this serves fis a bridle. When the 
horse is turned loose, the lariat is loosened from his jaw 
and allowed to trail from his neck. The old men and 


le notre, il est plus agrenblo a fumer, ses eifots tHant bien moins violens.* 
Stuart, in Nouvdles Amuiles des Voy., 1H21 , tom. xii. . pp. 82-3. Tlie Kiiiik-kiiiik 
* they obtain from three different plants. One is a Cornus, resembling our 
Cornm saw/uinm; after having detached the epidermic cuticle, they scrape 
the bark and dry it, when it is ready for use. Another is a Vaccinium with 
red berries; they gather the leaves to smoke them when dry; the third is a 
small shrub, the fruit and flower of which I have never seen, but resembles 
certain species of Daphnads (particularly that of Kauai), the leaves of which 
are in like manner smoked.’ tieniy and JirencJUey's Journ , vol. i., p. 130; see 
also p. 132; Hohh' Fur Hunters, vol. i., p. 250, Lewis and darkens Trav., p. 
306; FremmVs Explor. Ex., p. 174; De Smet, Voy,, pp. 25-G. Parker's Explor, 
Tour, pp. 228-9, 237, 242-3. 
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the women have saddles similar to those used for pack- 
ing by the whites; they are a wooden frame made of 
two pieces of thin board fitting close to the sides of the 
horse, and held together by two cross-pieces, in shape 
like the legs of an isosceles triangle. A piece of hide 
is placed between this and the horse’s biick, and a robe 
is thrown over the seat when it is ridden on. The 
younger men use no saddle, except a small pad, girthed 
on with a leather thong. When traveling they greatly 
overloiid their horses. All the household goods and pro- 
visions are packed upon the [xwr animal’s back, and then 
the women and children seat themselves u[x)n the pile, 
sometimes as many as four or five on one horse.^ 

The poorer Utahs are very subject to various diseases, 
owing to exposure in winter. They have few, if any, 
efficient remedies. They dress wounds with pine-gum, 
after squeezing out the blood. The Snakes are much 
affected by rheumatism and consumption, caused chiefly 
by their being almost constantly in the water fishing, 
and by exposure. Syphilis has, of course, been ex- 
tensively introduced among all the tribes. A few plants 
and herbs are u.sed for medicinal purposes, and the rnedi- 
cine-men practice their wonted mummeries, but what 
particular means of cure they adopt is not stated by the 
authorities. 1 find no mention of their having sweat- 
houscs.*"* 

Concerning the disposal of the dejid usage differs. In 
some parts the body is burned, in others it is buried. 
In either case the proiierty of the deceased is destroyed 
at his burial. His favorite horse, and. in some instances, 

209 <En tleiix occasions di verses, je comptai cinq personnes ninsi mon- 
tees, dont deux, certes, pimiissiiient aussi cuptibles, chacuiie a elle seiile, de 
porter la imuvre bete, que le cheval etait ii meme de supporter leurs poids.' 
De Sniet, V’oy., p. 127; LeiDis and darkens Trav., pp. 2()(), 309-11, 310: Graves, 
in Ind. Aff. Kept., 1854, ji. 178. 

210 * With strong constitutions generally, they either die at once or readily 
recover.’ Burton's City of the laiaints, p. 581. ‘ There is no lack of pulmonary 
difficulties among them.’ Farley, in San Fi'ancisco Medical Press, vol. lii., p. 
155. Syphilis usually kills them. JjewLs and Clarke's Trav., p. 316. ‘The 
convoUaria steUata. . . .is the best remedial plant known among those Indians.’ 
Fremont's Fxplor, Ex,, p. 273; Davies, in Ind. Aff. Dept., 1861. p. 132; Prince, 
in Cal. Fanner, Oct. 18, 1861; Coke's Rocky Mts., p. 276; Parker's Explor. 
Tour., pp. 228-9, 240-2. 
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his favorite wife, are killed over his grave, that he may 
not be alone in the spirit land. Laceration in token of 
grief is universal, and the lamentations of the dead per- 
son’s relatives are he.anl for weeks after his death, and 
ai’e renewed at intervals for many months. Child-like 
in this, they rush into extremes, and when not actually 
engaged in shrieking and tearing their llesh, they appear 
perfectly indillcrent to their loss.®“ 

The character of the better Shoshone tribes is not 
much worse than that of the surrounding nations; they 
are thieving, treacherous, cunning, moderately brave 
after their fashion, fierce when fiercene.ss will avail them 
anything, and exceedingly cruel. Of the miserable root 
and grass eating Shoshones, however, even this much 
cannot Ijc said. Those who have seen them unani- 
mously agree that they of all men are lowest. Lying 
in a state of serni-toriKjr in holes in the ground during 
the winter, and in spring crawling forth and eating grass 
on their hands and knees, until able to regain their ieet; 
having no clothes, scarcely any cooked Ibod, in many 
instances no wcaj^wns, with merely a few vague imagin- 
ings for religion, living in the utmo.st squalor and filth, 
putting no Ijridle on their passions, there is surely room 
for no missing link between them and brutes.’*'^ Yet as 

‘ The Yutas make their graves high up the kanyons, usually in clefts 
of rock.’ Burlon's City of the Saints, p. 150. At the ohsotpiies of a chief of 
the Tinipcnaguchya tribe ‘ two stpiaws, two Pa Yuta cliihlrcn, and fifteen of 
his best horses composed tlio “customs.”’ Id,, p. 577. ‘When a death 
takes i)lac;e, they wrap the body in a skin or hide, and drug it bj^ the leg to a 
CTUve, which is heaped up with stones, us a protection against wild beasts.’ 
if/., p. 582; Retny and ifrmcfdei/s Joum., vol. i., pp. 131, 345; IJe Smet, Voy., 
p. 28; JJomenech's Deserts, vol. ii., pp. 359, 303. 

2*2 The Shoshones of Carson Valley ‘are very rigid in their morals. ‘i?c- 
my and TSrenchky's Joum,, vol. i., p. 85. At Haw’s Kanch, ‘ honest and trust- 
worthy, but lazy and dirty.’ Id., p. 123. These Kusi-Utahs ‘were very inof- 
fensive and seemed perfectly guileless.' Id., vol. ii., p. 412. The Pai-uches 
are considered as mere dogs, the refuse of the lowest order of humanity. 
Famham's Life and Adven,, p. 376. The Timi)anigos Yutas * are a noble race 

brave and hospitable.’ Id,, p. 371. The Pi-utes are ‘the most degraded 

and least intellectual Indians known to the trai)pcr8.’ Farnhands Trav,, p. 
58. ‘The Snakes are a very intelligent race.’ Id,, j). 62. The Bannaeks are 
‘a treacherous and dangerous race.’ Id,, p. 76. The Pi-Edes are ‘timid and 
dejected;’ the Snakes are ‘ fierce and warlike;* the Tosawitches ‘ very treach- 
erous;’ the Bannacks ‘treacherous;’ the Washoes ‘peacable, but indolent.’ 
iSimpson*s Route to Cal,, p. 45-9. The Utahs ‘ are brave, impudent, and war- 
like of a revengeful disposition.’ Graves, in Ind Aff, Rept,, 1854, p. 178. 
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in all men there stands out some prominent good, so 
in these, the lowest of humanity, there is one virtue: 
they are lovers of their country; lovers, not of fair hills 
and fertile valleys, but of inhospitable mountains and 
barren plains; these reptile-like humans love their mis- 
erable burrowing-phuxis better than all the comforts of 

‘ Imliistrious.’ Armstrong ^ in 7(i., 1856, p. 233. * A race of men whose cruelty 

is scarcely a stride removed from that of cannibalism.’ Hurt, in ./</., p. 231. 
‘ The Pah-utes are undoubtedly the most interestiiif? and docile Indians on 
the continent.’ iJotiyp, in /(/., 1859, p. 371. The Utahs are ‘fox-like, crafty, 
and cunning.’ ArchuMay in /(/., 1865, p. 167. The Pi-Utes are ‘teachable, 

kind, and industrious scnipulonsly chaste in all their intercourse.’ Vark- 

er, in 7/., 18()6, p. 115. The Weber-Utes ‘are the most worthless and indo- 
lent of any in the Ten*itory.’ .//cad, in id., p. 123. The Bannocks ‘seem to 
be imbued with a spirit of dash and braveiy quite unusual.’ Campbell, in /d., 
p. 120. The Baiinacks are ‘ energetic and industrious.’ Danilson, in hi., 1869, 
p. 288. The Washoes are dotdle and tractable. DowjUifi, in hi., 1870, p. 96. 
The Pi-utes are ‘ not warlike, rather cowardly, but pilfering and treacherous.’ 
Powell, in Id., 1871, p. 562. The Shoshokoes ‘are extremely indolent, but n 
mild, inoffensive race.’ JionnevillCs Adcen., p. 257. The Snakes ‘are 

a thoroughl}" savage and lazy tribe.* Framhere's Aar., p. 150. The Slio- 
shones are ‘frank and communicative.’ Lewis and Clarke's Trav., p. 306. 
The Snakes are ‘pacific, hospitable and honest.’ iJunn's Oretjon, p. 325. 

* The Snakes are a very intelligent race.’ ina7e’.s* Ot/a., p. 379. The Pi-utes 
‘ arc as degradcal a class of humanity as can be found upon the earth. The 

male is proud, sullen, intensely insolent They will not steal. The women 

are chaste, at least toward their white brethren.’ Farley, in San Frannsco 
Medical Jour., vol. iii., p. 154. The Snakes have been considered * as rather a 
dull and degraded iieoplo . . . weak in intellect, and wanting in courage. And 
this opinion is very probable to a casual observer at first sight, or when seen 
in small numbers; for their a])parent timidity, grave, and resc'rved habits, 
give them an air of stupidity. An intimate knowledge of the Snake charac- 
ter will, however, ])lace them on an equal footing with that of other kindred 
nations, either east or west of the mountains, l)oth in respect to their men- 
tal faculties and moral attributes.’ Ross' Fur Hunters, vol. ii., p. 151. ‘Les 
Sampectches, les Pagouts ct les Ampayouts sent un peuple plus misera- 

ble, plus degrade et i)lu8 pauvre. Les Franjais les appelleiit communement 
les Dignes-de-pitie, et ce nom leur convient a merveille.’ DeSmet, Coy., p. 28. 
The Utahs ‘paraissent doux et aftables, tres-polis et hospitallers pour les 
tUrangers, et charitables entre eux.’ Id., j). 30. ‘The Indians of Utah are 
the most miserable, if not the most degraded, beings of all the vast Amer- 
ican wilderness.’ Domenech's De.serts, vol. ii., p. 64. The Utahs ‘possess a 
capacity for improvement whenever circumstances favor them.’ Scenes in 
the Rocky Mis., p. 180. The Snakes are ‘la plus nmuvaise des races des 
Peaux-Bouges que j’ai fr^quentees. 11s sont aussi paresseux que i^eii pr(5- 
voyants.’ Saint-Amant, Voy., p. 325. The Shoshones of Idaho are ‘highly 

intelligent and lively the most vii-tuous and unsophisticated of all the 

Indians of the United States.’ 7'aylor, hi Cal. Farmer, April 27, 1860. The 
Washoes have ‘superior intelligence and a])titude for learning.’ Id., June 14, 
1861; see also Id., June 26, 1863. The Nevada Shoshones ‘are the most 
l)ure and uncorrupted aborigines upon this continent they are scrupu- 
lously clean in their persons, and chaste in their habits though whole 

families live together, of all ages and both sexes, in the same tent, im- 
morality and crime are of rare occurrence.’ Pnnee, in Id., Oct. 18, 1861. 
The Bannacks ‘are cowardly, treacherous, filthy and indolent.’ Schoolcraft's 
Arch., vol. iv., p. 223. The Utahs are xjredatory, voracious and i)ci*fldidus. 
Plunderers and murderers by habit when their ferocity is not excited, 
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civilization; indeed, in many instances, when detained 
by force among the whites, they have been known to 
pine away and die. 

their suspicions are so great as to render what they say unreliable, if thej” 
do not remain altogether uncommunicative.’ Id.^ vol. v., pp. 1117-8. The 
Pa-Vants ‘ are as brave and improvable as their neighbours are mean and 
vile.’ Burton's t Uy ofiJu‘ Snints, p. 577. ‘The Yiita is less servile, and con- 
sequently has a higher ethnic status than the African negro; he will not toil, 
and he turns at a kick or a blow.’ Jd., p. 581. The Shoshokoes * are harm- 
less and exceedingly timid and shy.’ BroicnelVs Ind. liaceSf p. 538. 


TUIBAL BOUNDABIES. 

To the Northern Californians, whose territory extends from Rogue 
River on the north to Eel River south, and from the Pacific Ocean to the 
Californian boundary east, including the Klamath, and other lakes, are as- 
signed, according to the authorities, the following tribal boundaries: There 
are ‘the Iloopalis, and the Ukiahs of Mendocino;’ ‘ the Umpquas, Kowooses 
or Cooses, Macaiiootoony’s of the Uiiqxpia river section, Nomec Cults, and 
Nomee Lucks of Tehama County; the Copahs, Hanags, Yatuckets, Terwars 
and Tolowas, of the lower Klamath river; the Wylaks and Noobimucks of 
Trinity county mountains west from Sacramento plains; the Modocs of 
Klamath Lake, the Ylackas of Pitt River, the Ukas and Shastus of Shasta 
county.’ Taylor^ in (Ml. Farmer^ June 8, 18()0. 

‘ The TolotUis are divided into twelve bands; eight of them are located 
on the coast, one on the forks of the Coquille, and three on Rogue river.’ 
* The Tototins, from whom is derived the generic name of the whole people 
speaking the language, reside on the north bank of the Tototin river, about 
four miles from its mouth. Their country extends from the eastern bound- 
ary of the Yahshutes, a short distance below their village, up the stream 
about six miles, where the fishing-grounds of the Mackanotins commence.' 
‘The country of the Euquachees commences at the “Three Sisters,” and 
extends along the coast to a point about three miles to the south of their 
village, which is on a stream w'hich bears their name. The mining town 
of Elizabeth is about the southern boundary of the Euquachees, and is 
called thirty ujiles from Port Orford. Next southward of the Euquachees 
are the Yahshutes, whose villages occupy both banks of the Tototin or Rogue 
river, at its mouth. These people claim but about two and a half miles back 
from the coast, where the Tototin country commences. The Yahshutes claim 
the coast to some remarkable headlands, about six miles south of Rogue 
river. South of these headlands are the Chetlessentuns. Their village is 
north of, but near, the mouth of a stream bearing their name, but better 
known to the whites as Pistol river. The (Chetlessentuns claim but about 
eight miles of the coast; but as the country cast of them is uninhabited, like 
others similarly situated, their lands are supposed to extend to the summit 
of the mountains. Next to the Chetlessentuns on the south are the Wish- 
teuatins, whoso village is at the mouth of a small creek bearing their name. 
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They claim the country to a small trading-post known as the Whale’s Head, 
about twenty-seven miles south of the mouth of Rogue River. Next in 
order are the Cheattee or Chitco band, whose villages were situated on each 
side of the mouth, and about six miles up u sniall river bearing their name 
. . . .The lands of these people extend from W'hale’s Head to the California 
line, and back from the coast indefinitely. . .The Mackanotin village is about 
seven miles above that of tlie Tototiiis, and is on the same side of the river. 
They claim about twelve miles of stream. The Shistakoostees succeed them 
(the Mackanotiiis) . Their village is on the north bank of Rogue river, nearly 
opposite the confluence of the Illinois. These are the most easterly baud 
within my district in the South.’ Parrish, in Ind. Aff. Eejyt., 1854, pp. 288-9. 
‘ Dr. Hubbard, in his notes (1856) on the Indians of Rogue River and South 
Oregon, on the ocean, before alluded to, gives the following list of names of 
Rancherias and clans of the Lototen or Tutatamys tribe. Masonah Band, 
location, Coquillc river; Chockrelatau Band, location, Coqiiille forks; Qua- 
tomah Band, location, Flore’s creek; Laguaacha Bund, location. Elk river; 
Cosullnaiten Band, location. Port Orford; Yuquache Band, location, Yugua 
creek; Chetlessenten Band, location, Pistol river; Yah Shiites Band, loca- 
tion, Rogue river; Wishtanatan Band, location. Whale’s head; Chcahtoc 
Band, location, Chetko; Tototen Band, location, six miles above the mouth 
of Rogue river; Sisticoosta Band, location, above Big Bend, of Rogue river; 
Maquelnoteer Band, location, fourteen miles above the mouth of Rogue 
river.’ Cat. Farmer, June 18, I860. The Tutotens were a large tribe, num- 
bering thirteen clans, inhabiting the southern coast of Oregon. Golden Era, 
March, 1856. ‘ Toutounis on Coquins, sur la riviere de ce nom ct dans I’in- 

t^rieur des terres.’ Mofras, Explor., tom. ii., p. 335. ‘ On the lower part of 

the Cliimet River are the Totutuno, known by the unfavorable soubriquet of 
the Rogue, or Rascal Indians.’ IlalFs Eihnog,, in U. S. Ex. Ex,, vol. vi., p. 
221. The bands of the Tootootoii tribe ‘are scattered over a great extent of 
country — along the coast and on the streams from the California line to 
twenty miles north of the Coquille, and from the ocean to the summit of the 
coast range of mountains.’ Palmer, in Ind. Afi\ Pept., 1854, p. 259. Taylor 
places the Tutunahs in the northwest corner of Del Norte County. MS. Map. 

The ITunas live in California a little south of Rogue River, on the way 
north from C’rescent (Hty. PfeiffeFs Second Journ., p. 314. 

3[odoc, by some Momloc, is a word which originated with the Shasteecas, 
who applied it indefinitely to all wild Indians or enemies. ‘ Their proper 
habitat is on the southern shore of Lower Klamath Lake, on Hot Creek, 
around Clear Lake, and along I^ost River in Oregon.’ Powers, in Overland 
Monthly, vol. x., p. 535. They own the Klamath River from the lake ‘to 
where it breaks through the Siskiyou range to the westward.’ Id., vol. xi., 
p. 21. In the northern part of Siskiyou County. MS. Map. ‘The Modocs 
of the Klamath Lake were also called Moahtockna.’ Cal. Farmer, June 22, 
1860. East of the Klamuths, whose eastern boundary is twenty-five or thirty 
miles east of the Cascade Range, along the southern boundary of Oregon, 

‘ and extending , some distance into California, is a tribe known as the Mo- 
docks. East of these again^ but extending further south, are the Moetwas.’ 
* The country round Ancoose and Modoc lakes, is olaimcd and occupied by 
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the Modoc Indiana.* Palmer, in Ind. Af. Pept., 1854, pp. 262-3. ‘The Mo- 
docs (or Moadoc, ns the word is pronounced) known in their language ns 
the Okkowish, inhabit the Goose lake country, and are mostly, within the 

State of California The word Modoc is a Shasta Indian word, and means 

all distant, stranger, or hostile Indians, and became applied to these Indians 
by white men in early days from hearing the Shastas speak of them.' See 
Steele, in Ind. A(f. Rept., 1864, p. 121. 

The Oukskenahs, in the north-westem part of Siskiyou County. MS. Map. 

The Klatmilhs or Lntuami — ‘Lutiiami, or Tlamatl, or Clamet Indians. 
The first of these names is the proi)er designation of the people in their 
own language. The second is that by which they are known to the Chi- 
nooks, and through them to the whites. They live on the head waters 
of the river and about the lake, which have both received from foreigners 
the name of Clamet.’ Hale's Kthno'/., in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., p. 218. 
That portion of the eastern base of the Cascade Range, south of the forty- 
fourth parallel, ‘extending twenty-five or thirty miles east, and south to 
the California line, is the country of the Klamath Indians.’ Palmer, in Ind. 
Aff. Rept., 1854, p. 26i. The Tlameths ‘inhabit the country along the east- 
ern base of the Cascade and Sierra Nevada Mountains, and south to the 
Great Klameth Lake.’ Thompson, in Iml. Aff. Rept., 1854, p. 283. Tho 
Clamets inhabit ‘Roquas River, near the south boundary’ (of Oregon). 
Warre and Varaseitr, in M<irtin's Hudson's Ray, p. 81. ‘Lutuami, Clamets; 
also Tlamatl— Indians of southwestern Oregon, near the Clamet Lake.* 
LudewUj's Ah. Lamj., p. 160. ‘Klamacs, sur la riviere de co nom et dans 
I’interieur des terres.’ J)e Mofras, Explor., tom. ii., p. 335. Clamet: on the 
upper part of the river, and sixty miles bt?low the lake so named. Framboise, 
in Lond. Geofj. Soc. Jour,, vol. xi., p. 255. ‘Next east of the Shastas are the 
Klamath Lake Indians, know’ii in their language as the Okshee, who inhabit 
the country about the Klamath lakes, and east about half w'ay to tho Goose 
Lake, to Wright Lake, and south to u line running about due east from 
Shasta Butte.’ Steele, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1864, pp. 120-1. ‘The name of 
Klamath or Tlamath, belonging to the tribes on the lake wdiere tho river 

rises, is not known among those farther down 'i'hus, at the forks, the 

Weitspeks call the river below Pohlik, signifying down; and that above 
Pehtsik, or up; giving, moreover, the same name to the population in 
speaking of them collectively. Three distinct tribes, speaking different 
languages, occupy its banks between the sea and the mouth of the Shaste, 
of which the lowest extends up to Bluft‘ Creek, a few miles above the forks. 
Of these there are, according to our information, in all, thirty-two villages 
. . . .The names of the princi])al villages. . . are the Weitspek (at the forks), 
Wahsherr, Kaipetl, Moraiuh, Nohtscho, Mehteh, Schregon, Yauterrh, Pec- 
quan, Kauweh, Waulitecq, Scheperrh, Oiyotl, Naiagutl, Schnitl, Hopaiuh, 
Rekqua, and Weht’lqua, the two last at the mouth of the river.’ Gibbs, in 
Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii., p. 138. 

The Enrocs inhabit ‘ the lower Klamath from Weitspeck dowm, and along 
the coast for about twenty miles.’ Powers, in Ocerland Monthly, vol. viii., p. 
530. The Eurocs ‘ inhabit the banks of the Klamath from the junction of 
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tUo Xrinliy to the month, and the Rea coast from Gold Bluff up to a point 
about six miles above the mouth of the Klamath.’ Powers' Pomo^ 37»S. 

The Cahrocs live between the Eurocs and the foot of the Klaimith Mount- 
ains, also a short distance up Salmon River. ‘ On the Klamath River there 
live three distinct tribes, called the Eurocs, Cahrocs, and Modoes; which 
names mean respectively, “down the river,” “up the river,” and “head 
of the river.”* PowerSf in Overland Montldy, vol. viii., p. 3*28. Speaking of 
Indians at the junction of Salmon and Klamath Rivei*s, ^Fr. Gibbs says: 

‘ they do not seem to have any generic appellation for themselves, but apply 
the terms “Kahruk,” up, and “Youruk,” down, to all who live above or 
below themselves, without discrimination, in the same manner that the 
others (at the junction of the Trinity) do “Pehtsik,” and “Pohlik.” Sehool- 
craft's Arch., vol. iii., p. 151. 

The Tolewalui are the first tribe on the coast north of Klamath River. 
Gibbs, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii., p. 130. The Tahlewuhs are a ‘ tribe 
on the Klamath River.’ Ludewhfs Ah. Ijiny., p. 170. ‘ In the vicinity of Cres- 
cent City and Smith’s River there arc the Loi'.as, Talawas, and Lagoons.*- 

Ifeintzehnan, in hid. Aff. liept., 1857, pp. 301-2. ‘ In Del Norte County 

. . . .the Haynaggis live along Smith River, the Tolowas on the Lagoon, and 
the Tahateiis around Crescent City.’ Powers' Porno, 3fS. The Cops, Hanags, 
Yantuckets, and Tolavraa, are * Indian tribes living near the Oregon and Cal- 
ifornia coast frontiers.* Crescent City Herald, Awj. 1857. The Tolowas at the 
meeting point of Trinity, Humboldt, and Klamtith counties. MS. Map. 

The Terwar.H, north-west of the Tolowas. MS. Map. 

The As are tho * principal band on the Klamath, at the junction of 

the Trinity.’ Gibbs, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii., p. 4*22; Ludeidy's Ah, 
Lany., p. 200. 

The Oppeyachs are a tribe at Red-Cap’s Bar, on the Klamath River. Gibbs, 
in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii., p. M8. 

The Jloopahs live ‘amuntcreii Rio de la Trinidad, oder Trinity River.* 
Buschmann, Das Ajyache als cine Athhajmsk’. Spr., p. 218. ‘ Indian tribe on the 

lower X’ftri of the Trinity River.* Lmlewiy's Ah. Lany., p. 82. The Hoopas 
live ‘in lloopa Valley, on tho lower Trinity River.’ Power's Powo, MS., p. 
85. ‘ The lower Trinity tribe is, as well as the river itself, known to the 

Klumaths by tho name of Hoopah.’ Gibb.s, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii., p. 
139; see also p. 422. In the northern part of Klamath County. MS. Map. 

‘ Upon tlie Trinity, or Iloopah, below the entrance of the south fork or 
Otahweiaket, there are said to be eleven ranches, the Okenoke, Agaraits, 

Uplegoh, Olleppauh’lkahtehtl and Pephtsoh; and the Haslintah, Ahel- 

tah, Sokeakeit, Tashhuanta, and Witsinik above it; A twelfth, the Meyem- 
ma, now burnt, was situated just above “New” or “Arkansas” River. 
Gibbs, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii., p. 139. 

’Ihe Copahs, in the extreme north of Klamath county, north of tho 
Hoopahs. MS. Map. The Cops are mentioned as ‘living near the Oregon 
and California coast frontiers,’ in the Cresent City Herald, Any., 18»7. 

The KaiUas live on tho south fork of Trinity River. Powers' Porno, MS. 

The Paiaways occupy the banks of the Trinity, from the vicinity of Big 
Bar to South Fork.’ Powers' Porno, MS. 
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The Chimalqmys lived on New River, ii tributary of the Trinity, roicent* 
Porno, MS. 

The Siafui • occupied the tongue of land jutting down between Eel River, 
and Van Dusen’s Fork.’ Powers" Porno, MS. The Sians or Siahs lived on 
the headwaters of Smith River. Gihhs, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii., p. 139. 

The Ehnvks, Eeiiaha, or Eenaghs, lived above the Tolewaa on Smith 
River. Gibbs, in SchoolcrafVs Arch., vol. iii., p. 139.' Ehnek was the name of 
a band at the mouth of the Salmon or Quorutem River.’ Id., p. 422; Lude- 
tcij's Ab. JAinj., p. 97. 

Wisluh'tlc ‘is the unine given to the Bay (Humboldt) and Mad River Indi- 
ans by those of Eel River.’ Gibb.*i, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii., p. 422; 
Ludeici'fs Ab. Zorn/., p. ‘201. 

The Weet/ots are ‘ a bsiiid on the mouth of Eel River and near Humboldt 
Buy.’ LudeirUj's Ab. Lang., p. 200. The Humboldt Bay Indians call them- 
selves Wishosk; and those of the hills Teokawilk; ‘but the tribes to the 
northward denominate both tht»se of the Bay and Eel River, Weyot, or Walla- 
walloo.’ Gi'jhs, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii., p. l.‘}3. 

* The Patawais live on the lower waters of Maid River, and around Hum- 
boldt Baiy, as far south as Areata, perhaps originally as fair down as Eureka.’ 
Powers' Porno, MS. 

Osscgnn is the name given to the Indians of Gold Bluff, between Trinidad 
and the Klamath. Oibh.% in ScJnn/lcraft's Arch., vol. iii., p. 133. 

‘The Jytssics foiinerly dwelt in Mad River Valley, from the head waters 
down to Low Gap, or thereabout, where they borrowed on the AVhcelcuttas.* 
Powers' Porno, MS. 

Chori was the name given to the Indians of Trinidad by the Weoyots. 
Gibbs, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii., p. 133. 

The Chillulalis ‘occupied the banks of Redwood Creek, from the coast 
up about twenty miles.’ ]\nc(r,s' Porno, MS. The Oruk, Tchololuh, or Bald 
Hill Indians, lived on Redwood Creek. Gibbs, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii., 
p. 139. 

The Wallies occupy the sandy country north of Humboldt Bay. Overland 
Monthly, vol. ii., p. 536. 

‘The Wh clrattns had their place on the Upper Redwood Creek, from the 
land of the Chillulalis up to the mountains. They ranged across southward 
by the foot of the Bald Hills, which appear to have marked the boundary 
between them and the Chillulahs in that direction; and ])euetl'atcd to Van 
Dusen's Fork, ancnt the Siahs and Lassies, with w'hom they occasionally 
came in bloody collision.’ Powers" Porno, MS. 

The Veeards ‘live around lower Humboldt Bay, and up Eel River to 
Eagle Prairie.’ Powers" Porno, MS. 

The Shastas live to the so^i-west of the Lutuamis or Klamaths. Hale's 
Ethnog., in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol.^i., p. 218. ‘ Sastes, duns I’interieur au Nord 

de la Califomie.’ Mofras, Explor., tom. ii., p. 335. ‘The Shasta Indians, 
known in their language as Weohow — it meaning stone house, from the largo 
cave in their country — occupy the land east of Shasta river, and south of the 
Siskiyou mountains, and west of the lower Klamath lake.’ Steele, in hid. Aff. 
Jiept., 1864, p. 120. The Shastas occupy the centre of the county of that 
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name. MS, Map. * Indians of south-western Oregon, on the northern fron- 
tiers of Upper California.’ Ludewvfs Ah. Lamf., p. 168. Watsahewah is the 
name * of one of the Scott River bands of the Shasta family. ’ Gibbs, in School- 
crafVs Arch.y vol. iii., p. 422. The name is spelled variously as Shasty, 
Shaste, Baste, &c. 

The PaUiilcs live to the southeast of the Lutuamis or Klamaths. JMe^s 
Eihnotj.f in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., p. 218. * Indians of south-western Oregon, 
on the northern frontiers of Upper California.’ Liideich/s Ab. Lang.^ p. 145. 

On the Klamath are the Odeeilahs; in Shasta Valley the Ikarucks, Kose- 
tahs, and Idakariukes; and in Scott’s Valley the Watsahewas and Eehs. 
GihbSy in Schoolcra/Vs Arch., vol. iii., p. 171. 

‘ The Hamburg Indians, known in their language as the Tka, inhabit im- 
mediately at the mouth of Scott’s river, known in their language as the Otte- 
tiewa river.’ Sieelc, in Ind. Aff. Utpl., 1864, p. 120. 

* The ScoWs Valley Indians, known in their language as the Iddoa, inhabit 
Scott’s Valley above the caiion.’ lb. 

The Yreka (a misnomer for Yeka — Shasta Butte) Indians, known in their 
language as the Hoteday, inhabit that part of the country lying south of 
Klamath river, and west of Shasta river.* lb. 

The Yuka or Uka tribe ‘ inhabited the Shasta Mountains in the vicinity 
of McCloud’s fork of Pitt River.’ Ccd. Fanner, June 22, 1860. The Ukas are 
directly south of the Modocs. MS. Map. ‘The Yukeh, or as the name is 
variously spelt, Yuka, Yucpies, and Uca, are the original inhabitants of tho 
Nome-Ciilt, or Round Valley, in Tehama County and are not to be con- 

founded with the Yukai Indians of Russian River.’ Gibbs, in Hist. Mag., vol. 
vii., p. 128. 

‘The Xoser or Xoza Indians live in the vicinity of Lassen’s Butte.’ 

Siskiyou ('hronicle. May, 1850. 

The Ylakas are to the southeast of the Ukas. MS. Map. 

The Ckntral Caijfornians occupy the whole of that portion of Cali- 
fornia extending north and south, from about 40" 30' to 35 \ and east and 
west, from the Pacific Ocean to the Californian boundary. They are tribally 
divided us follows : 

* The Mattoles have their habitat on the creek which bears their name, 
and on the still smaller stream dignified with the appellation of Bear River. 
From the coast they range across to Eel River, and by immemorial Indian 
usage and prescriptive right, they hold the western bank of this river from 
about Eagle Prairie, where they border upon the Veeards, up southward to 
the mouth of South Fork.’ Powers* Porno, MS. 

The Betumkes live on the South Fork of Eel River. GibLs, in Schoolcraft* s 
Arch., vol. iii,, p. 634. In the northern partof Mendocino County. MS. Map. 

The Choweshaks live on the head of Eel river. GVihs, in Schoolcraft's Arch., 
vol. iii., p. 421. Tribes living on the Middle Fork of Eel River, in the valley 
called by the Indians Betumki were the Nabob Choweshak, Chawteuh Ba- 
kowa, and Samunda. Id., p. 110. The Chow'eshaks lived on the head of Eel 
River. Ludewufs Ab, Lang., p. 48. 

^The Lohncooks live on Bull Creek and the lower South Fork of Eel 
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River, owning the territory between those streams and the Pacific.’ Powers* 
PomOy MS. 

The Batemdakaiecs live in the valley of that name on the head of Eel 
River. LudeicUfs Ab. Lantj.^ p. 17. 

The Pomos consist of ‘ a great number of tribes or little bands, sometimes 
one in a valley, sometimes three or four, clustered in the region where the 
headwaters of Eel and Russian rivers interlace, along the estuaries of the 
coast and around Clear Lake. Really, the Indians all along Russian river to 
its mouth are branches of this great family, but below Calpello they no longer 
call themselves Pomos. . . .The broadest and most obvious division of this 
large family is, into Eel river Pomos and Russian river Pomos. ’ Powers^ in 
Overland Monthly^ vol. ix., pji. 498-9. 

The Castel Pomos ‘ live between the forks of the river extending as far 
south as Big Chamise and Blue Rock.’ h/., p. 499. 

The Ki-Pomos ‘ dwell on the extreme headwaters of South Fork, ranging 
eastward to Eel River, westward to the ocean and northward to the Castel 
Pomos.’ 76., MS. Map. 

‘The Cahto Pomos (Lake j^eople) were so called from a little lake which 
formerly existed in the valley now called by their name.’ Powers^ in Overland 
Monthly, vol. ix., p. 500. 

The Choam Chadtda Pomos (Pitch Pine People) live in Redwood Valley, 
id., p. 504. 

The Matomey Ki Pomos (Wooded Valley Pcoide) live about Little 
Lake. lb. 

The CamalM Pomos (Coast People) or Usals live on Usal Creek, lb. 

The Shcbalne Pomos (Neighbor People) live in Sherwood Valley, lb. 

The Pome Pomos (Earth People) live in Potter Valley. Besides the 
Pome Pomos there are two or three other little raneherias in Potter Valley, 
each with a different name ; and the W'hole body of them are called Ballo Ki 
Pomos (Oat Valley People). Id. 

The Camalel Pomos, Yonsal Pomos, and Bayma Pomos live on Ten Mile, 
and the country just north of it, in Mendocino County. Tobin, in Ind. Aff, 
Kept., 1857, p. 405. 

‘ The Salan Pomas are a tribe of Indians inhabiting a valley called Pot- 
ter’s Valley.’ Ford, in Tnd. Aff. Pept., 185(5, p. 257. 

The Niahhella Pomos live in the north-west of Mendocino County. J/5. 
Map. 

The IJkiahs live on Russian River in the vicinity of Parker’s Ranch. 
Gibbs, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii., p. 112, 421. ‘ The Yuka tribe are those 

mostly w'ithiu and immediately adjoining the mountains.’ Mendocino Herald, 
March, 1871. The Yukai live on Russian River. Imdcwig's Ab. Ding., p. 2C5. 
The Ukias are in the south-eastern part of Mendocino County. MS. Map. 

The Soteomellos or Sotomieyos ‘ lived in Russian River valley.’ Cal. Farmer, 
March 30, 1860. 

The Shumjdas * lived on the extreme upper waters of Eel River, opposite 
Potter Valley.’ Powers’ Porno, MS. 

The Tahtoos ‘live in the extreme n 2 >per end of Potter Valley.’ 76. 

The Yeeaiha live at Cape Mendocino. Tobin, in Ind. Aff. Kept., 1857, p. 406. 
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The Kushldsh Indians live at Shelter Cove. Id., p. 405. 

The Comarhos live in RusKian River Valley, in Rancheria and Anderson 
Valleys. Powers* Porno, MS. 

The Kajalschims, Makomas, and Japiams live in the Russian River Valley, 
north of Fort Ross. Jitier, Stat. und Ethno., 2 ?. 80. 

The GaVinomcros oceuijy Dry Creek Valley and Russian River Valley be- 
low Healdsbiirf'. Powers* Porno, MS. 

The Masdlla Mtujoons ‘ live along Russian river south of Cloverdale.* Id. 

The liincons live south of the Masalla Mngoons. Id. 

The Gufdalas live on Gualala or Wallalla Creek. Id. 

The Nalilolis, Carlots.i 2 )os, Choweehaks, Chedochogs, Clioiteen, Misalahs, 
Bacowas, Samindas, and Caclienahs, Tmvaiiahs, lived in the country between 
Fort Ross and San Francisco Bay. Gihhs, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii., p. G34. 

Chwnchamaju (Russian Severnovskia) or Northerners, is the name of one 
of the tribes in the vicinity of Fort Ross. KosirowiUmoic, in Paer, Slat, und 
Ethno., 2). 80. * Severnovskia, Severnozer, or “ Northerners.” Indians north 
of Bodega Bay. They call themselves Chwachamaja.' Ludewhfs Ab. Lang., 
p. 170. 

The Olamcntkes live at Bodega. Kostromitonorc, in Jlaer, Stat. und Ethnog., 
p. 80; Ludewb/s Ah. lAtng., 2). 20. 

The Kainamares or Kainameahs are at Fitch’s Ranch, extending as far 
back as Santa Rosa, down Russian River, about three leagues to Cooper’s 
Ranch, and thence across the coast at Fort Ross, and for twenty-five miles 
above. Gibbs, in SchoolcrafVs Arch., vol. iii., 2). 102. ‘The Kanimares had 
rauchenas at Santa Rosa, Petaluma, or Pataloma, and U23 to Russian river.’ 
Cal. Farmer, March 30, 1800. ‘ The 2 ^ro 2 >er name of Russian river in Sonoma 

valley is Canimairo after the celebrated Indians of those 2 ^arts.’ Id., June 8, 
1800. The Indians of the 2 daius in vicinity of Fort Ross, c.'dl tln'iiiselves 
Kaiuarna. Koslronnlonow, in Paer, Stat. und Ethno., 2 ^. 80. The Kyanama- 
ras ‘ inhabit the section of country between the caiioii of Russian river and 
its mouth.’ Ford, in Ind. Aff. liepi., 1856, p. 257. 

The Tumalehnias live on Bodega Bay. Gibbs, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. 
iii., p. 102. 

The Socoas, Lamas, and Seacos, live in Russian River Valley in the vicinity 
of the village of Sanel. Powers* Porno, MS. 

The Sommas, Sonoinis, or Sonomellos, lived at the embarcadero of So- 
noma. Cal. Farmer, March 30, 1860. The Sonomas lived in the south-eastern 
extremity of what is now the county of Sonoma. MS Map. 

The Tchokoyems lived in Sonoma valley. Gibbs, in SchoolcrafVs Arch., 
vol. iii., p. 421. The Chocuyens lived in the region now called Sonoma 
county, and from their chief the county takes its name. Cronise's Nat. Wealth, 
p. 22. The word Sonoma means ‘Valley of the Moon.’ TuthilVs Hist. Cal., 
2). 301. The Tchokoyems live in Sonoma Valley. Ludewig's Ab. Lang., p. 184. 

‘The Timhalakees lived on the west side of Sonoma valley.’ Cal. Farmer, 
March 30, 1860. 

The Guillicas lived ‘ northwest of Sonoma, ’ on the old Wilson ranch of 
1846, Ib.; MS. Map. 

Vot. I. 29 
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The Sinklas live in 39'’ O' north lat. and .122^ 12' long. Wilkes* Nar., in 
U. S, Ex. Ex., Yol. Y., p. 201. The Klinkas are a 'tribu fix^e an nord dn 
Bio del Sacramento.' Mofras, Exploi\, iom. ii., p. 358. South of the Bogna 
Biver Indians ‘ the population is very scanty until we arrive at the valley of 
the Sacramento, all the tribes of wdiich are included by the traders under 
the general name of Kinkla, which is i>robably, like Tlamatl, a term of Chi- 
nook origin.’ Haleys Ethnotj., in IL S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., p. 221. 

The Talatiii live ‘ on the Kassima Biver, a tributary to the Sacramento, 
on the eastern side, about eighty miles from its mouth.’ llaWs Ethnoij., in 
U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. vi., p. 031. Liulernffs Ah. Lmuj., ]>. 180. 

The Okepas live on Feather Biver, twenty miles above Marysville. Delano's 
Life on the Plains, p. 293. 

‘The Nemshous, as stated by General Sutter, roamed (prior to 1846) be- 
tween the Bear and American rivci*s; across the Sacramento were the Yolos 
and Colusas; north of the American Fork were the Bashones. On the banks 
of the river north of Fort Helvetia, roamed the Veshanacks, the Touserlem- 
nies and Youcoolumnies; between the American (plain and hills) and the 
Mokalumne roamed the 'NValacumnies, Cosumnics, Soliimnees, Mokelnmnees, 
Suraminis, Yosumnis, Lacomnis, Kis Kies and Omochumnies. ’ Cal. Farmer, 
June 8, 1860. The Colusas live in the north-eastern corner of Colusa County. 
The Yolos, in the northern part of the county of that name. West of them 
the Olashes. The Bushoncs in the south of Yolo County. The Nemshoos 
in the eastern part of Placer County. The Yukutneys north of them. The 
Vesnacks south-west of the Nemshoos. and north of the Pulpi nes. The 
Youcoulumncs and Cosumnes are in the eastern part of Amador county. 
The Mokelumnes south of them. The Y'achachumnes west of the Mokelum- 
nes. MS. df«p. ‘ Yolo is a corruption of the Indian Yoloy, which signified 
a region thick with rushes, and was the name of the tribe ow’iiing the tnle 
lands west of the Sacramento and bordering on Cache Creek.’ Tulhiirs Hist. 
Cal., p. 301. The following arc names of rancherias of tame Indians or 
Neophytes in the Sacramento Valley; Sakisimme, Shonomnes, Tawalemnes, 
Seywamenes, Mukclemnes, Cosurane. Bancherias of wild Indians or Gen- 
tiles, are: Sagayacumne, Socklumnes, Olonutchamne, Newatchuinne, Yu- 
magatock, Shalachmushumnc, Omatchamne, Yusumne, Yuleyuinnc, Tani- 
locklock, Sapototot, Yalesumue, Wapoomne, Kishey, Secumne, Pushune, 
Oioksecumne, Nemshan, Palanshan, IJstu, Olash, Yukulme, Hock, Sishu, 
Mimal, Yulu, Bubu, Honcut. Indian Tribes of the Sacramento Valley, MS. 
Tame Indians or Neoidiitcs: Lakisumne, Shonomne, Fawalomncs, Mukeem- 
nes, Cosumne. Wild Indians or Gentiles: Sagayacumne, Locklomnee, Olo- 
nutchamne. Yumagatock, Shalachinushumne, Omutchamne, Yusumne, Yale- 
yuinne, Yauilocklock, La})ototot, Yalesumne, Wajuomne, Kisky, Secumne, 
Pushune, Oioksecumne, Nemshaw, Palanshawl Ustu, Olash, Yukulme, Hock, 
Lishu, Mimal, Ubu, Bubu, Honcut. Suiter's Estimate of Indian Population, 
1847, MS. The Ochccamnes, Servushamnes, Chupumnes, Omutchumnes, 
Sicumnes, Walagumnes, Cosumnes, Sololumnes, Turealcmnes, Saywamines, 
Nevichumnes, Matchemnes, Sagayayumnes, Muthelemnes, and Lopstatim- 
nes, lived on the eastern bank of the Sacramento. The Bushumnes (or Pu- 
juni), (or Sekomne) Yasumnes, Nemshaw, Kisky, Yaesumnes, Huk, and 
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Yiical, lived on the western bank of the Sacramento. ITdle's Eihnog., in V, S. 
Ex, Ex.f vol. vi., pp. 630, 631. 

The Yubas or Yuvas lived on Yuva River, a tributary to the Sacramento. 
FremonVs Geog. Memoir, p. 22. 

The Meidoofi and Neeaheimms are on the Yuba and Feather Rivers. * As 
you travel south from Chico the Indians call themselves Meidoo until you 
reach Bear River; but below that it is Neeshenani, or sometimes uiana or 
maidec, all of wliich denote men or Iiidiaiis.’ Vowern* in Overland Monthly, 
vol. xii., p. 21. 

The Ciishnaft live near the south fork of the Yuba River. Schoolcraft's 
Arch,, vol. ii., 506; Liidewig's Ah. iMug., p. 50. Taylor also mentions the 
Cushnas south of the Yuba. Cal. Farmer, May, 31, 1861. 

The Guenocks and Lorollomillos lived between Clear Lake and Napa. Cal. 
Farmer, March 30, 1860. 

The Lojnllamillos or Luiulomis lived on the borders of Clear lake. Ih.; 
MS, Map. 

The Mnyacmas and Tyngas dwell about Clear Lake. San Francisco Herald, 
June, 1858. The Mayacmas and Tyugas ‘inhabited the vicinity of Clear 
lake and the mountains of Napa and Mendocino counties.’ Cal. Farmer, June 
22. 1860; MS. Map, 

The Wi-Tjcickees ‘ live along the western slope of the Shasta mountains 
from round Valley to Hay Fork, between those mountains on one side and 
Eel and Mad Rivers on the other, and extending down the latter stream about 
to Low Gap.* Poicers' Porno, MS. The Wye Lakccs, Nome Lackees, Noi- 
mneks, Noiyucans and Noisas, lived at Clear Lake. Geiger, in Ind, Aff. Kept., 
1859, p. 438. 

Napohaiin, meaning ‘many houses,’ was the collective name of six 
tribes living at Clear Lake: their names wore Hulaiiapo, Habenapo or stone 
house, Duhnohabe, or stone mountain, Moalkai, Shekom, and Howkuma. 
Gibbs, in Schoolcraft's Arch,, vol. iii., p. 109. 

The Shanelkiiyas and Jkdahmareks, or lower people, live on the east fork 
of Eel River. Gibbs, in Schoolcraft'. s Arch., vol. iii., p. 109. 

‘ The Sanels live at Clear lake.* Gibbs, in Schoolcrafis Arch., vol. iii., p. 112. 
‘The Sanels occupy Russian River Valley in the vicinity of the American vil- 
lage of Sanel.’ Poicers* Porno, MS. 

The Bochheafs,^ Ubakheas, Tabahteas, and the Moiyas, live between Clear 
Lake and the coast. Gibbs, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii., p. 112. 

The Socoas, T/xmas, and Seacos, occupy Russian River Valley in the vicin- 
ity of the village of Saiiel. Powers' Porno, MS. 

The Napas ‘ inhabited the Salvador Vallejo ranch of Entre-Napa— -that is 
the place between Napa river and Napa creek.* Ilittdl, in Hesperian Mag., vol. 
iv., p. 56; Cal. Farmer, June 7, 1861. ‘The Napa Indians lived near that 
town and near Yount’s ranch.* Cal. Farmer, March 30, .1860. 

* The Caymm tribe occupied the tract now owned by G. C. Yount.’ Ilittell, 
in Hesperian Mag., vol. iv., p. 55. 

‘ The Calajomanas had their home on the land now known as the Bale 

ranche.’ lb. 
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The Mayacomas dwelt in the vicinity of the hot springs in the npper end 
of Napa Valley, lb. 

The Ulucits lived on the east of the river Napa, near the present town- 
site. /(/., p. 5G. 

‘ The Suscols lived on the ranch of that name, and between Napa and Be- 
nicia.’ Cal. Fanner y March ilO, 18C1). ‘The former domain of the Siiseol 
Indians was afterwards known ns Suscol ranch.’ Hillelly in Hesperian May., 
vol. iv., p. 5G; MS. Map. 

The Tulfcays lived ‘below the town of Napa.' Cal. Farmery March SO y 18G0. 

The Canaumauos lived on Bayle’s ranch in Napa valley. Ib. 

The Mutistuls live ‘ between the heads of Niii>a and Putos creeks. * GihbSy in 
SchoolcrafVs Arch.y vol. iii., p. 111. 

The Vachimeses originally occupied the ground upon which the city of 
Stockton now stands. Cal. Farmery Dec. 7, IHGO. 

The Yachichumnes ‘formerly inhabited the country between Stockton 
and !^It. Diablo,’ San Francisco Ecenimj Jinlletiny Sept. 9, 18G1. 

The Sumines live in Suisun valley. Cal. Farmery March 30, IHGO. Solano 
County was named from their chief. Cronisc's Kat. Weallhyit.22; TuthiWs 
Hist. Cal.y p. 301. 

The Ulhdatas ‘lived on the north side of Suisun Valley.’ Cal. Farmery 
March 30, 1800. 

The Pidpenes lived on the eastern side of Suisun Valley. Ib. 

The Tolenos lived on the north side of Suisun Valley. Ib. 

The Karquines lived on the straits of that ininu‘. / />. 

The TornaleSy Tamales, Tainallos, or Taiiiialanos, and Bollanos, lived be- 
tween Bodega Bay and the north shore of San Francisco Bay. /d., March ‘2, 
18G0, .March 30, 18G0. 

The SocomikaSy ThamienSy and Oerfine}i.sf.ns or Gerzuensens ‘roamed in 
the Santa Clara valley, between the Coyote and Guadalupe rivers, and 
the country west of San Jose city to the iiiountains.’ Id., Jane ‘22, 18G0. 

The fjecatait tribe occupied Marin county, and it is from the name of 
their chief that the county takes its iiaiiie. Cremise^s Xat. Wealthy p. 2*2. 

‘ The Petalumas or the Yolhios lived near or around that town.’ Cal, Farmery 
March 30, 1800. 

The TalareSy so called by the Spaniards, lived between the northern shore 
of the bay of San Francisco and San Rafael. (iibh.Sy in ASchoolcraft's Arch.y 
vol. iii., IJ. 421. 

The Wapos inhabited ‘the country ab<^ut the Geysers.’ Fardy in Ind. Aff. 
Hept.y 1856, I). 257. 

The Yosernites inhabited the valley of the same name. The Tosemiteiz 
are on the headwaters of the Chowchilhi. T/ewiSy in Jnd. Aff. Jiepl.y 1857, p. 399, 

The Ahwahnachees are the inhabihints of Yosemite Valley. HillelVs Yo- 
semitCy p. 42. 

The following names of rancherias which formerly existed in the vicinity 
of the Mission Dolores, are taken from the Mission Books : Abmoctac, Amu- 
taja, Altanui, Aleytac, Anchin, Aleta, Aramay, Altajumo, Aluenchi, Acnagis, 
Assunta, Atarpe, Anamas, Acyura, Anamou, Cachancgtac, Caprup, Cazopo, 
Carascan, Conop, Chutchin, Chagunte, Chapugtac, Chipisclin, Chynuu, 
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Chipletac, Ghuchictac, Chiputca, Chanigtac, Churmutce, Chayen, Chnpcan, 
Elarroyde, Flunmuda, Genan, Guloismistac, Gamchines, Giiaiilen, Hiinctu, 
Halchis, Horocroc, Huimen, Itaes, Jnniamuc, Josqiiigard, JuchiuiD, Juris, 
Joquizara, Luidneg, Luiaiiegliia, Lamsim, Livangelva, Livangebra, Liban- 
tone, Macsiimm, Malvaitae, Miiiugpe, Naig, Naique, Nai)a, Ompi- 

vromo, Ousint, Oturbe, Olcstura, Otoacte, Petlenum, or Petaluma, Pruristac, 
Puiehoii, Puycone, Patnetac, Pructaca, Purutea, Proqueu, Quet, Sitliiitaj, 
Sudiiii, Subchiam, Sipliehiquin, Siscastac, Ssiti, Sitintajea, Ssupichum, 
Sicca, Soisebme, Saturauino, Satumuo, Sittiiitac, Ssichitca, Sagunte, Ssalay- 
me, Sunchaque, Ssipudca, Saraise, Sipaiiuui, Sarontuc, Ssogereate, Sadanes, 
Tuzsint, Tatquinte, Titmictac, Tupuic, Titiyii, Timita, Timsim, Tubisuste, 
Timigtac, Torose, Tupuinte, Tuca, Tamalo, or Tomales, Talcan, Totola, Urc- 
buiv, Uturpe, Ussete, Ucliium, Vectaca, Vagerpe, Yelamn, Yacmui, Yaco- 

inui, Yajumui, Zoniionii, Ziicigin AgiiaRajuchium, Apuasto, Aguasto, Car- 

quin, (Kanpiines), Cucliian, Chaclaii, Chiguau, Cotcjcn, Chuscan, Gwyl- 
puiies, Huchun, Habasto, Junatca, Jarquiii, Sanchines, Oljon, Olpen, Ole- 
nios, Olinolococ, Quemelentus, Quirogles, Salzon, Sicbican, Saucon, Suclii- 
gin, Sadan, Ucpiitinac, Volvon (or Bolbon). ‘The tribes of Indians ui)on 
the Bay of San Francisco, and who were, after its establishment, under the 
supervision of the Mission of Dolores, were five in number; the Ah wash tees, 
Ohlones (call<3d in Spanish Costanos, or Indians of the Coast), Altalimos, 
Romanons, and, Tuoloinos. There were, in addition to these, a few small 
tribes, but all upon the land extending from the entrance to the head of San 
Francisco Bay, spoke the same language.’ Taylor ^ in CaL Farmer ^ May 31, 
18(11. The tribes mentioned by Adam Johnston in Schoolcraft, who lived 
around the Missions of Dolores and Yerba Buena, were the ‘ Ahwashtes, 
Ohlones, Altahmos, Uomanans, and Tulomos. The Ohlones were likely the 
same called by the old priests, Sulones, Solomnies, the Sonomis were an- 
other.’ SrhoolrrafTa Arch., vol. ii., p. 506. ‘The following races of Califor- 
nians were named to us living within the precincts of the Mission of San 
Francisco; Guymen, Utschim, Olumpali, Soclan, Sonoini, Chulpun, Umpin, 
Kosmitas, Bulbones, Tchalabones, Pitem, Laniam, Apalamu, Tcholoones, 
Suysum, Nuinpali, Tamal, andUlulato.’ Chamisso^ in Kotzebue's Poy., vol. iii., 
j). 51.* On compte dans cette seul mission (Snn Francisco) plus de quinze 
differentes tribus d’lndiens: les Khoulpouni; les Oumpini; les Kosmiti; les 
Lamancs; les Bolbones; les Pitemens; les Khalalons; les Apatamnes, ils par- 
lent la ineme langue et habitent le long des bords dn Rio Sacramento; les 
Guimen; les Outchioung; les Olompalis; les Tamuls; le.s Sonons ils parlent 
la meiue langue ; cos tribus soiit les jdus nombreuses dans la mission de San 
Francisco; les Saklans; les Oulouhxtines; les Noumpolis; les Souissouns; ils 
parlent des langues differentes.’ Choris, Voy., pitt., pt. iii., pp.5, 6. ‘Cali- 
fornia Indians on the Bay of San Francisco, and formerly under the super- 
visions of the Mission Dolores. There were five tribes: Ashwashtos, 01- 
houes (called by the Spaniards Costanos, or Indians of the coast), Altahmos, 
Romonans, and Tulomos. A few other small tribes round the bay speak the 
same language.’ Ludevoiy, Ah, Lang.^ p. 53. ‘ Tim die Bai von San Francisco 
die Matalanes. Salses und Quirdles, dereu Si)rachcu, eine gemeinsame Quelle 
haben.’ Mulilmpfordt^ MejicOt vol. ii., pt. ii., p. 454. The Olchones ‘inhabit 
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the seacoast between San Francisco and Monterey.’ Beechey*s Voy., yol. ii., 
p. 78. The Salsonas, * viven unas seis leguas distantes inimbo al Sueste 
(of San Francisco Bay) por las cercanias del brazo do mar.’ Palou^ Vida de 
Junfpero Serra, p. 214. 

The Korekins formerly lived at the mouth of the San Joaquin. Kotzebue's 
New Foy., vol. ii., p. 141. 

* The rancherias of Indians near this Mission, all within eight or ton miles 
of Santa Cruz, . . . were: Aulintac, the rancheria proper to the Mission; Cha- 
lurnii, one mile north-west of the Mission; Hottrochtnc, two miles north- 
west; Wallanmai; Sio Cotchmin; Shoremee; Onbi; Choromi; Turanii; 

Payanmin; Shiuguermi; Hauzaurni. The Mission also had neophytes of 
the rancherias of Tomoy, Osaoalis (Souquel), Yeunaba, Achilla, Yeunata, 
Tejey, Nohioalli, Utnlliam, Locobo, Yeuiuitor, Chanech, Huoconi, Chicutae, 
Aestaca, Saehuon, Hualquilmc, Sagin, Ochoyos, Huaohi, Apil, Mallin, Lu- 
chasmi, Coot, and Agtism, as detailed in a letter from Friar Ramon Olbez 
to Governor de Sola, in November, 1819, in reply to a circular from him, as 
to the native names, etc., of the Indians of Santa Cruz, and their rancherias.’ 
Cal. Farmer^ April 5, 1800. 

The Jfidsuiies are the natives of the Mission of San Juan Baptista. Cal. 
Farmer^ Noo. 23, and Jane 22, 1800; Jlisi. May., vol. i., p. 205. 

The Ansaywas lived in the vicinity of San rXuan Bautista. Crd, Farmer, 
June 22, 1800. ‘Four leagues (twelve miles) southeast of the Mission (Mon- 
terey), inside the hills eastward, was the rancheria of lichilat, called San 
Francisquita. Eslanugan was one on the east side of the river and £cg(*agan 
was another; another w’as Ichenta or San Jose; another Xaseum in the Sierra, 
ten leagues from Carinelo; that of Pachhepes was in the vicinity of Xaseum, 
among the Escellens. That of the Sargentanikas W'as seven leagues south 
and east of the river in a Canaditta de Palo Colorado.’ Cal. Farmer, April 20, 
1860. 

The Runsienes live near Monterey. Cal. Farmer, April 20, 1860. The 
Rumsen or Runsienes are ‘ Indians in the neighbourhood of IMoiiterey, Cal- 
ifornia. The Achastliers speak a dialect of the same language.’ Lndewiifs 
Ah. Lany., p. 163. ‘ Um den Hafen von Monterey lebeu die Rumsen oder 

Runsicn, die Escelen oder Eslen, die Ecclemaches, und Achastlies.’ Miihlen- 
pfordl, Mejico, vol. ii., pt. ii., p. 454. ‘La partie septentrionule de la Nou- 

velle-Califomie est habitee par les deux nations des Rumsen et Escelen 

Elies forment la population du preside et du village de Monterey. Dans la 
buie de S. Francisco, on distingue les tribus des Mabdans, Salsen et Quirotes.’ 
Humboldt, Essai Pol., p. 321. ‘Eslen y Runsien quo ocupan toda la Cali- 
fornia septentrional.’ Suiil y 3fexv:ana, Viage, p. 167. ‘Um Monterey woh- 

nen zwey Vulker die Rumsen, und im Osten von diesen die Escelen.' 

Valer, Milhridates, p. 202. ‘ The Eslenes clan roamed over the present ran- 

chos San Francisquito, Tallurcittos, and up and dow'ii the Carmelo Valley.’ 
‘ The rancheria per se of the Escellens was named by the priests, Santa Clara; 
Soccorondo was across the river a few miles. Their other little clans or septs 
were called Coyyo, Yampus, Fyules, Neunequi, Jappayon, Gilimis, and Ya- 
nostas.’ Cal. Farmer, April 20, 1860. The Eskelens are ‘ California Indians, 
east of Monterey. The Ekkleuiaches are said to be a tribe of the Eskelen, 
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and to speak the richest idiom of all the California Indians.’ Ludewig^s Ah. 
Lang., p. 68. The country of the Ecclemachs extends more than twenty 
leagues east of Monterey. Cal. Farmer, Oct. 17, 1862. 

The Kailendarucas seem * to have been situated near the Esteros or La- 
goons about the month of the Salinas river, or in the words of the old priest, 
“ en los Esteros de la entrada al mar del Rio de Monterey, o re versa dc esta 
grande Ensenada.*' Their raneherias were Capanay, Lucayasta, Paysim, 
Tiubta, Culiil, Mustac, Pytogius, Animpayamo, Ymuiiaeam, and all on the 
Pajaro river, or between it and the Salinas.* Cal. Farmer, April 20, 1860; 
MS. Map. 

The Sakhones had raneherias near Monterey ‘ on the ranchos now known 
as Loucitta, Tarro, National Buena Esperanza, Buena Vista, and lands of 
that vicinity.’ Jh.* MS. Map. 

‘The Wallahhimmez live on Tuolumne River.’ Lewis, in Tnd. Aff. Kept., 
1857, p. 309. 

‘The Potoancies claim the Merced river as their homes.’ lb. The Pota- 
aches occujjy the same region on the MS. Map. 

‘The Nootchoos. . . live on the headwaters of Ghowchilla.’ Lewis, in Ind. 
Aff. Rept., 1857, p. 390. The Nootchoos live on the south fork of the Merced. 
Powers, in Overland Monthly, vol. x., p. 325. 

‘The Pohoneeches live on the headwaters of Fresno. Lewis, in Ind. Aff. 
Kept., 1857, p. 399. The Pohoiieeches live on the north bank of the Fresno. 
Powers, in Overland Monthly, vol. x., p. 325. 

The Pitcatches, the Tallenches, and the Coswas, live on the San Joaquin. 
Lewis, in Ind Aff. Rejd., 1857, p. 399. 

‘The IVattokes, a nation of Indians, consisting of the Wattokes, ItucLas, 
Cliokemnies, and Wechuminies, live high up on King’s river.’ Lewis, in Ind. 
Aff. Rept., 1857, p. 399. 

The Watches, the Xotonotoo.s, and the Wemelches, live in the neighborhood 
of King’s River Farm. lb. 

‘The Talches and Woo wells live on Tulare Lake.’ Jb. 

The Chowchillas, Choocchancies, and Ilowavhez, are mentioned as living at 
Fresno River Farm. Id., p. 399. The ('liowchillas inhabit ‘ from the Kern 
River of the Tulare deltas to the Feather river.’ Taylor, in RancrofVs Hand 
Book Almanac, 1864, p. 32. 

The Wallas live in Tuolumne county. Patrick, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1856, 
p. 240. There has been much discussion about the word Wallie, or Walla. 
Powers asserts that it is derived from the word ‘ wallim, ’ which means ‘ down 
below, ’ and was applied by the Yosemite Indians to all tribes living below 
them. The Wallies live on the Stanislaus and Tuolumne. Powers, in Over~ 
land Monthly, vol. x., p. 325. 

The Mewahs live in Tuolumne county. Jewett, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1856, 
p. 244. 

The Meewoc nation ‘ extended from the snow-line of the Sierra to the San 
Joaquin River, and from the Cosumnes to the Fresno North of the Stan- 

islaus they call themselves Meewoc f Indians); south of it, to the Merced, 
Meewa; south of that to the Fresno, Meewie. On the upper Merced river 
is WakAlla; on the upper Tuolumne, Wakalumy; on the Stanislaus and 
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Mokelumne, Wakalumytoh. . . As to tribal distribution, the Meewocs north 
of the Stanislaus, like the Neeshenams, designate principally by the points 
of the compass. These are toomiin, choomuch, hayzooit, and dlowit (north 
south, east, and west), from which are formed various tribal names - as 
Toomuus, Toomedocs, and Tamulcciia, Choomuch, Choomwits, Chooinc- 
docs, or Chimedocs, and Choomteyas; Olowits, Oldwedocs, Olowei-yas, 
etc. Oldwedocs is the name applied to all Indians living on the plains, ns 
far west ns Stockton. But there are several names which are employed ab- 
solutely, and without any reference to direction. On the south bank of the 
Cosumnesare the Cawnces; on Sutter Creek, the Yuldnees; on the Stanislaus 
and Tuolumne the extensive tribe of Wallies; in Y’osemite, the Awanees, on 
the south fork of Merced, the Nootchoos; on the middle Merced, the Choom- 
teyas, on the upper Chowehilla, the Hethtoyas; on the middle Chowcliilla 
the tribe that named the stream ; and on the north bank of the Fresno the 
Pohoneechees.’ Poirms, in Overland Monthly^ vol. x., pp. 322-5; MS. Map. 

The CoUch tribe live one hundred and fifty miles east of the Vegas of 
Santa Clara. Los Auyflea Star, May 18, 

The Kotonatos lived on King’s river. Maltby's MS. Letter. 

The Kahieeahs lived on Four Creeks, lb. 

The Ytilanrhas lived on Tule river. Ib. 

The Pokoninos lived on Deer creek, lb. 

The Poloyamas lived on Pasey creek. Ih. 

The Polokaicynahs lived on Kem river. Ib. 

The YmUrhes and Coiciahs live on Four Creeks. Henley, in Ind. Ajf. Pept., 
1854, p. 303. 

The Wachea Kotooidhas, Ptolmea, and Chmenmes live on King river. / b. 

The Costrowers, Pitiaches, Talluches, Loimnicars and Avwnre.'t live on the 
San Joaquin. Id., p. 304. 

The Choicclas, Chookchaneys, Phonechas, Nookcliues, and llowetsers, live on 
the Fresno river, lb. 

The Coconoons live on the Merced river. Johnston, in .*^i:honlc.rafVs Arch., 
vol. iv., p. 413. 

The Monos living west of the Sierra Nevada, live on Fine Gold Gulch and 
the San Joaquin river, lb. East of the Sierra Nevada thej' occupy the 
country south of Mono Lake. MS. Map. ‘The Monos, (.'osos, and some 
other tribes, occupy the eastern slopes of the Sien'a Nevadas.’ Cal. Farmer, 
May 8, 1863. ‘ The Olanches, Monos, Siquirionals, Wasaksbes, Cowhuillas, 
Chokiamauves, Tcnisichs, Yocollcs, Paloushiss, Wikuchumnis, Openoches, 
Taches, Nutonetoos and Choeraimnees, roamed from the Tuolumne to Kings 
river and the Tejon, on the east of the San Joaquin, the Tulare lakes and in 
the Sierra Nevada, as stated by Lieut. Beale, in 1856.’ Cal. Farmer, June 8, 
1860. 

The Tularenos live in the mountain wilderness of the Four Creeks, Por- 
sinncula (or Kerns or CmTent) river and the Tejon; and wander thence 
towards the headwaters of the Mohave and the neighborhood of the Cahuil- 
las. Their jiresent common name belongs to the Spanish and Mexican times 
and is derived from the word Tular<: (a swamp with flags). Hayes* MS. * Tu- 
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larenoB, Habitant la grande yall^e deloB Tnlares de la Calif omie.' Mofras, 
Explor,, tom. ii., p. 335. 

* The Yocut dominion includes the Eem and Tulare basins and the mid- 
dle of San Joaquin, stretching from Fresno to Kern River Falls.’ Powers, in 
Overland MmdUy, vol. xi., p. 105. < 

Cumbatwas on Pitt river. Rosehorough's Idler to the author, MS, 

Shastas, in Shasta and Scott valleys. Ih. 

The Southern Californians, whose territory lies south of the thirty-fifth 
parallel, are, as far as is known, tribally distributed as follows: 

The Cakuillos ‘ inhabit principally a tract of country about eighty miles 
east from San Bernardino, and known as the Cabcson Valley, and their vil- 
lages are on or near the road leading to La I’az on the Colorado River 

Another branch of this tribe nuinbering al>out four hundred f)ccupy a tract 
of country lying in the mountains about forty miles southeast from San Ber- 
nardino, known as the Coaliuila Valley.* Stanley, in Ind. AJT. Rept., 1809, pp. 
19L-5. ‘Tlio Coahuillas are scattered through the San Bernardino and San 
Jacinto Mountains and eastward in the Cabesan Valbiy.’ Whiting, in Ind. Aff. 
Rept., 1871, p. 691 . The Coahuilas live in the San Jacinto ^lountains. Park- 
er, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1809, j). 17. The Cohuillas reside in the northern half 
of the country, commencing on the coast, and extending to within fifty miles 
of the Colorado river, following the eastern base of the mountains. San Fran- 
cisco Herald, June, 1853. The Cahuillos or Cawios reside ‘near the Pacific, 
between the sources of the San Gabriel and Santa Anna.’ Lude wig's Ah. Lang., 
p. 20. ‘ The Cahuillas are a little to the north of the San Luisehos, occupy- 

ing the mountain ridges and intervening valleys to the east and southeast of 
Mount San Bernadino, down towards the Mohava river and the desert that 
borders the river Colorado, the nation of Mohavjis lying between then) and 
these rivers. I am unable just now to give the number and names of all their 
villages. San Gorgonio, San Jacinto, Coyote, are among those best known, 
though others even nearer the desert, are more populous.' Hayes' MS. The 
Cohuillas octrupy the southwestern part of San Bernardino County, and the 
northwestern part of San Diego county. MS. Map. ‘ The Carvilla Indiana 
occupy the Country from San Gorgonio Pass to the Arroyo Blanco.* Cram's 
Topog. Memoir, p. 119. ‘The Coirillers and Tekmnies live on Four Creeks.’ 
Id., p. 400. ‘The limits of the Kahweyah and Kahsowah tribes appear to 
have been from the Feather river in the northern X)art of the State, to the 
Tulare lakes of the south.’ Cal. Farmer, May 25, 18G0. 

The Riege/los ‘are said to occuiiy the coast for some fifty miles above, 
and about the same distance below San Diego, and to extend about a hun- 
dred miles into the interior.* Whipple, Ewbank, and Turner's Rept., in Pac. 
R. R. Rept., vol. iii. The Dieguinos are in the southern part of San Diego 
County, and extend from the coast to the desert. Henley, in Ind. Aff, Rept., 
1856, 1). 240. The Dieguinas reside in the southern jiart of the country 
watered by the Colorado^ and claim the land from a iioint on the Pacific to 
the eastern part of the mountains imxnuging on the desert. San Fi'ancisco 
Herald, June, 1853. The Comeyas or Diegenos ‘occupy the coast for some 
fifty miles above, and about the same distance below San Diego, and extend 
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about a hundred miles into the interior.’ BarlleiVs Pers, Kar., Tol. ii., p. 7. 
‘ The Indians round San Die^o, Deguiuos, Diegcnos, were in a savage state, 
and their language almost unknown. Bartlett says that they are also called 
Comeya; but Whipple asserts that the Comeya, a tribe of the Yumas, speak 
a dififerent language.’ Ludeiciy, Ab. Lamj., p. 62. On page 220 Ludewig says 
that as the name Diegeiios means the Indians round San Diego, there is no 
such name as Deguinos. ‘ The villages of the Dieguinos, wherever they live 
separately, are a little to the south of the Cahuillus. Indeed, under this 
appellation they extend a hundred miles into Lower California, in about an 
equal state of civilization, and thence are scattered through the Tt?cate valley 

over the entire desert on the west side of New River Their villages known 

to me are San Dieguito (about twenty souls), San Diego Mission, San Pas- 
qual, Camajal (two villages), Santa Ysabel, San Josts Matahuay, Lorenzo, 
San Felipe, Cajon, Cuyamaca, Valle de las Viejas.’ IJaycs' ^^S. 

The Jlissoui'is ‘ are scattered over San Bernardino, San Diego and other 
counties in the southern part of the State.’ Parker^ in Ind. Aff, 1869, 

p. 17. 

The Kechi inhabit the country about Mission San Luis Rey. BartkiVs 
Pers. Xar.^ vol. ii., p. 92. 

The Chumast or Kachiimas live three miles from the Mission of Santa 
Inez. Cal. Farmer, Od. 18, 1861. 

Los Cayotes was the name given by the Spaniards to the tribe which orig- 
inally inhabited San Diego county. Hoffman, in San Francisco Medical Press, 
vol. v., p. 147. 

The Xew Biver Indians ‘ live along New River, sixty miles W’est from Fort 
Y*uma, and near San Diego.’ Jones, in Ind. Aff. Bept., 1869, p. 216. 

The Sietras, or Caruanas, the Lnyxinas, or Tataguas, and the Siirillos or 
Cartakas are mentioned us living on the Tejun reservation, jrentujorth, in 
I?id. Aff. Bept , 1862, pp. 324 -6. 

The Serranos lived in the vicinity of San Bernardino. Beid, in Los An- 
geles Star, Letter I., in Hayes Col. 

Mr Taylor claims to have discovered the exact positions of many of the 
places mentioned. His statement, for the accuracy of which I by no means 
vouch, is as follows: ‘ Xucu, or Shucu, on the Ortega farm, near Rincon 
Point; Missisissepoiio on Rafcl Gonzale’s rancho on Saticoy river, near sen, 
sometimes called Pono; Coloc, near Carijentaria beach. Mugu, below Sati- 
coy some thirty miles, near the sea; Aunebue or Anacarck, near the islet of 
La Patera, near the sen shore. Partocac or Paltocac, the Indian cemetery 
on the Mesa of La Patera, near sea; Aguin at the beach of Los Llagos Can- 
ada; Casalic, at the Refugio Playa and Canada; Tucumu or play a of Arroyo 
Honda. Xocotoc, Cojo, or Cojotoc, near Pt. Concepcion; Pt. Concepcion, 
Cancac or Caacac, or Cacat.’ Cal. Farmer, Aug. 21, 1863. 

The following names of rniichcrias were taken from the archives of the 
various missions; in the vicinity of La Purissimn: Lajuchu, .^ilimastus, 
Sisolop, Jlaacs, or Hlacus, Huasna, Estait, Esmischue, Aiision, Esnispele, 
Silisne, Saespili, Estait, Hucncjcl, Husistaic, Silimi, Suntaho, Alacupusyuen, 
Espiiluima, Tutachro, Sisolop, Naila, Tutnehro, Paxpili, or Axpitil, Silino, 
Lisahuato, Guaslaique, Pacsiol, Bihimi, Huenepel Ninyuelgual, Lompoc, 
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Nahuey, or Nahajuey, Sipiica, Stipn, lalammaf Huasna, Sacsicl, Kachisupal, 
Salachi, Nocto, Fax, Salachi, Sitolo, or Sautatho, Omaxtux. Near Santa 
Tuez, were: Sotomoenu, Kataliuac, Asinhuil, Situchi, Kulahuasa, Sisuchi, 
Kuyam, or Cuyama, lonata, Tckep, Kusil, Sanchu, Sikitipuc, Tcmesathi, 
Lujanisuissilac, Tapanissilac, lalamnc, Chumuchn, Suiesia, Chumuchu, Ta- 
bijuaH, Tinachi, Lompoe, lonata, Agnamu, Sotonocmu, Guaialac, Tequepas, 
Mutiliha, Stiicu, Akctsum, or Kuchnma, Ahuamhoiie, Gegnep, Acliillimo, 
Alizway, Souscoc, Talaxauo, Nutonto, Cholicua. Near Santa Barbara were 
Guainnonost, Sisabanonasc, Huelemen, Inoje, Luijta, Cajjnlili, Missopeno 
(Sopono), Inajalaychua, Huixapa, Calahimssa, Snihuax, Huililoc, Yxaulo, 
Anijue, Sisuch, Cojats, Numguelgar, Lngups, Glenaxcuyu, Chiuchin, Ipec, 
Sinicon, Xalauaj, Xalon, Sisahiahut, Cholosoc, Ituc, Gnima, Huixapapa, 
Eleunaxciay, Taxlipu, Elmian, Anajue, Huililic, Inajalaihn, Estuc, Eluaxcu. 
Siliuicom, Liam. Some of these were from rancherias of the valleys east of 
the vange on the coast. Some of these Taylor locates as follows: * Jauaya, 
above the Mission, Salpilil on the Patera; Aljiman, near the windmill of La 
Patera; Geliec, near islet of La Patera; Tequepes, in Santa Ynez Valley; 
Cascili, in the Kefugio playa; Mignihui, on the Dos Pueblos; Sisichii, in 
Dos Pueblos; Maschal, on Santa Cruz Island; Gelo, the islet of La Patera; 
Guyamu on Dos Pueblos aslo Cinihuaj on same rancho; Coloc, at the Hiucon; 
Aleax in La Goleta; Allvatalama, near the La Goleta Estero; Sayokenek, on 
the Arroyo Burro; Partocac Cemetery, near Sea Bluffs of La Goleta; Hu- 
maliju, of Sau Fernando Mission; Calla Wassa and Anijue, of Santa Ynez 
Mission; Sajeay in Los Cruces; Sasaguel, in Santa Cruz Island; Lucuy- 
umu, in the same Island, dated November, 181C; Nauahuani and Chalosas 
were also on same Island; Eljman was on San Marcos, Xexulpituc and Tax- 
lipu, were camps of the Tulares.* CaL Farmer ^ Aug, 21, 1863. 

Near San Buenaventura Mission w’ere: *Miseanaka, name of the Mis- 
sion site. Ojai or Aujay, about ten miles up San Buenavent river. Mugu, 
on the coast near sea on Guadalasca rancho, not far from the point so called, 
Matillija up the S. B. river towards Santa Inez, which mission also had Ma- 
tilija Indians. The Matillija Sierra separates the valleys of S. Buenaventa 
and S. Inez. Sespe was on the San Cayetano rancho of Saticoy river, twenty 
miles from the sea. Mupu and Piiru were on the arroyos of those names 
which came into the Saticoy near Scsi)c. Kamulas was higher up above 
Piiru. Cayeguas (not a Spanish name as spelt on some maps) on rancho of 
that name. Somes or Somo near hills of that name. Malico, range of hills 
south of Somo. Chichilop, Lisichi, Liam, Sisa, Sisjulcioy, Malahuc, Chum- 
pache, Lacayamu, Y'^puc, Lojos Aogni, Luupsch, Miguigui, and Chihucchihui 

were names of other rancherias Ishgua or Ishguaget, was a rancheria 

near the mouth of the Saticoy river and not far from the beach .... Hueneme 
was a rancheria on the ocean coast a few miles south of Saticoy river. Tapo 
and Bimi were rancherias on the present Noriega rancho of Simi. Saticoy is 
the name of the existing rancheria ... on the lower part of the Santa Paula 
or Saticoy rancho, about eight miles from the sea, near some fine springs of 
water, not far from the river, and near the high road going up the valleys.* 
CaL Farmer, July 24, 1863. ‘The site of San Fernando was a rancheria 
called Pashecknd. Other clans were Okowvinjha, Kowanga and Saway 
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Yanga. The Ahapchingns were a clan or rancheria between Loa Angeles 
and San Juan Capistrano, and enemies of the Gabriclcnos or those of San 

Gabriel The fo]lo\ying are the names of the rancherins, or clans, living 

in the vicinity of San Luis Bey Mission: Euekelkawa . was the name of one 
near the mission-site, Mokaskel, Cenyowpreskel, Itukemuk, Hatawa, Hame- 
chuwa, Itay\\iy, Milkwanen, Ehutewa, Mootaeyuhew, and Hepowwoo, were 
the names of others. At the Aquas Galientes was a very populous rancheria, 
called Hakoopin.’ Id., May 11, 1800. 

In Los Angeles county, the following arc the principal lodges or ranch- 
erias, with their corresponding present local -lames: Yangna, Los Angeles, 
Sibag-na, San Gabriel; Isauthcagna, Mision Vioja; Sisitcanogna, Pear 
Orchard; Souagna, Mr White’s farm; Aciiragna, The Presa; Asuesagna, 
Azuza; Cucomogna, Cucamonga Farm; Pasinogna, Rancho del Chino; Awig- 
na, La Puente; Chokishgna, The Saboncria; Nacaugna, Carpenter’s Farm; 
Pinougna, Santa Catalina Island; Pimocagna, Rancho de lbs Ybarras; 
To^^bipet, San Jose; Hutuegna, Santa Ana (Y^orbes); Aleupkigna, Santa 
Anita; Maugna, Rancho de los Felis; Hahamogna, Rancho de los Verdugas; 
Cabuegna, Caliueuga; Paseegna, San Fernando; Houtgna, Ranchito do 
Lugo, Suangna, Suanga; Pubugna, Alamitos; Tibahagna, Serritos; Cho- 
wig-na, Palos Verdes; Kinkipar, San Clemente Island, Ilarasgna. Ji’eid, in 
Los Angeles Slar, Letter in Ilayes Collection, 

The San Luisienos inhabit the northern part of San Diego, from the 
coast east, including the mountains. JlenUy, in Tnd. Aff. Ttept.^ 1856, p. 240. 

* The villages of the San Luisciios are in a section of country adjacent to the 
Cahuillas, between 40 and 70 miles in the mountainous interior from San 
Diego; thej^ are known as Las Flores, Santa Margarita, San Luis Rey Mis- 
sion, Wahoma, Pala, Temecula, Ahuauga (tAvo villages). La Joya, Potrero, 
and Bruno’s and Pedro’s villages Avithin five or six miles of Aqua Culionte; 
they .are all in San Diego County.* Hayes* MS, 

The Noches are settled along the rivers wdiich flow between the Colorado 
and the Pacific Ocean. DomenecKs Deserts^ vol. ii. p. 45. Garces mentions 
the western Noches in Hoc, Hist. Jl/cx., serie ii., vol. i., p. 299. 

The Tejnn Indians Avere those A^’ho inhabited the Koutliern part of Tulare 
valley. Mdllhausen, JMsen in die Felsengeb, \'ol. i., p. 83. 

The Flayanos were Indians who came to settle in the valley of Son Juan 
Capistrano. Boscana, in Jiohinson's Life in Cal, p. 249. 

The Shoshones, whose territory spreads over south-eastern Oregon, south- 
ern Idaho, and the Avholc of Utah and Nevada, extending into Arizona and 
New Mexico, and the eastern border of California, I divide into two great 
nations, the Snake.s or Shoshones, proper, and the Utahs, with their subdi- 
visions. Wilson divides the Shoshones into the Shoshones and Bannacks, 
and the Utahs; the latter he subdivides into seven bands, which will be seen 
under Utahs. He adds: * Among the Bhoshouies there are only two bauds 
properly speaking. The principal or better portion are called Shoshouies, 

or Snakes the others the Shoshocoes Their claim of boundary is to 

the east, from the red Buttes on the North fork of the Platte, to its head in 
the Park, Decayaque, or Buffalo Bull-pen, in the Rocky Mountains; to the 
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south across the mountains, over to the Yanpapa, till it enters Green, or 
Colorado river, and then across to the backbone or ridge of mountains called 
the Bear river mountains running nearly due 'west towards the Salt Lake, so 
as to take in most of the Salt Lake, and thence on to the sinks of Murry's or 
Humboldt's river; thence north to the fisheries, on the Snake river, in Oregon; 
and thence south (their northern boundary), to the Red Buttes, including 
the source of Green River.’ Schoolcraft’s Arch.^ vol. vi., p. G97. ‘ Under va- 

rious names.... the great race of Shoshones, is found scattered over the 
boundless wilderness, from Texas to the Columbia. Their territoiy is bound- 
ed on the north and west by the Blackfeet and Crows.’ liroimidVs Ind. 

Jiaces, pp. 537-8. 

The iSnalcps, or Shoshones proper, although they form a part only of the 
great Shoshone family, are usually termed ‘ the Shoshones* by the authorities. 
They are divided by Dr Hurt into ‘Snakes, Bannacks, Tosiwitehes, Go- 
sha Utes, and Cumumpahs, though he afterwards classes the last hvo divis- 
ions as hybrid races between the Shoshones and the Utahs . . The Sho- 
shones claim the northeastern portion of the territory for about four hun- 
dred miles west, and from one hundred to one hundred and twenty-five miles 
south from the Oregon line.' Siwjison’s Boiiie to Cal., p. 46. ‘The great 
Snake nation may be divided into three divisions, namely, the Shirrj'di- 
kas, or dog-eaters; the Wararereekas, or fish-eaters; and the Banattees, or 
robbers. But, as a nation, the}' all go by the general appellation of Sho- 
shones, or Snakes The Shirrydikas are the real Shoshones, and live in 

the i)lain8 hunting the buffalo.’ The country claimed by the Snake tribes 
‘ is bounded on the east by the Rocky Mountains, on the south by the Span- 
ish waters; on the Pacific, or west side, by an imaginary line, beginning at 
the west end, or spur, of the Blue Mountains, behind Fort Xoz Perces, and 
running parallel with the ocean to the height of laud beyond the Umpqua 
River, in about north lat. (this line never approaches within 150 miles of 
the Pacific) ; and on the north by another line, running due east from the said 
Bi)ur of the Blue Mountains, and crossing the great south branch, or Lewis 
River, at the Dalles, till it strikes the Rocky Mountains 200 miles north of the 
three pilot knobs, or the place thereafter named the ‘Valley of Troubles.* 
Hoss’ Fur Hunters, vol. i., i)p. 249, 251. * They embrace all the territory of 

the Great South Pass, between the Mississippi valley and the waters of the 

Columbia Under the name of Yampatickara or Root-eaters and Boiiacks 

they occupy with the Utahs the vast elevated basin of the Great Salt Lake, 
extending south and west to the borders of New Mexico and California.* 
Brownell’s Ind. Races, pp. 533-7, 540, ‘ The hunters report, that the proper 

country of the Snakes is to the cast of the Youta Lake, and north of the Snake 
or Lewis river; but they are found in many detached places. The largest 
band is located near Fort Boise, on the Snake river to the north of the Bo- 
nacks.' Wilkes* Nar., in U. S. Ex. Ex., vol. iv., p. 501. The Shoshones 
‘occupy the centre and principal part of the great Basin.’ Taylor, in Cal. 
Farmer, Oct. 18, 1861. ‘ Inhabit that part of the Rocky Mouuhiiiis which 

lies on the Grand and Green River branches of the Colorado of the West, 
the valley of Great Bear River, the habitable shores of the Great Salt Lake, 
a considerable portion of country on Snake River above and below' Fort Hall, 
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and a tract extending two or three hiindred miles to the west of that post.* 
Famham^s Trav.^ p. Gl. The Shoshones inhabit about one third of the ter- 
ritory of Utah, living north of Salt Lake * and on the line of the Humboldt 
or Mary Biver, some 400 miles west and 1(^0 to 125 south of the Oregon line. 
The Yuta claim the rest of the tenitory between Kansas, the Sierra Nevada, 
New Mexico and the Oregon frontier.* Burton's City of the Saints, p. 575. 
* Lea Soshonies, e’est-a-dire les deterreiirs do racinea, suruommes les Ser- 
pents, .... habiteiit la partie mih'idionale du lerritoire do I’Oregon, dans le 
voisiuage do la haute Californio.* l)e Smet, Voy., p. 24. ‘Their country 
lies south-west of the south-east branch of the Columbia, and is said to 
be the most barren of any part of the country in these western regions.* 
Parker's Kvjilor. Tour,, 2>. 83. ‘ On the south part of the Oregon Terri- 

tory, adjoining upper California, are located the Shoshones or Snake In- 
dians.’ Ib., 13. 308. ‘Serpents on Saaptins, MoiKpiis, Bonacks et Youtas, 
toutes los branches du Rio Colombia ou Sud-Est et les environs du lac 
Sale au Timpanogos.’ Mof r o s, Explor,, ionx. ii., p. 335. ‘The country of 
the Shoshoiiecs proper is south of Lewis or Snake River, and east of the Salt 
Lake. There is, however one detached band, known as tlie 'NVihinasht, or 
Western Snakes, near Fort Boirie, separated from the main body by the tribe 
of Bonuaks.’ Hale's Ethnoy,, in U, S, Ex. Ex., vol. vi., p. 21'3. ‘The Sho- 
shones are a small tribe of the nation called Snake Indians, a vague denom- 
ination, which embraces at once the inhabitants of the southern part of the 
Rocky mountains, and of the plains on each side.’ Leicis and Clarke's 7Vai;., 
p. 305. The Snakes or Shothoucs ‘formerly occupied the whole of that 
vast territory lying between the Rocky aind the Blue Mountiuns, and extend- 
ing northward to the lower fork of the Columbia, and to the south as far as 
the basin of the Great Salt Lake.’ CoJee's liocky Mts., p. ‘275. ‘They occupy 
southern and western Nevada. Parker, in Ind. Aff. Ibpt., 18G9, p. 18. ‘They 
inhabit the southern part of the Rocky Mountains and the plains on each side.’ 
Bulfinch's Oyn., p. 124. ‘They occupy all the country between the southern 
branches of Lewis’s river, extending from the Umatullum to the E. side of the 
Stony Mountains, on the southern X3arts of Wallaumiit river from about 40'^ to 

47“ N. Lat. A branch of this triVje reside in si)ring and summer on the W. 

fork of Lewis river, a branch of the Columbia, and in winttu* and fall on the 
Missouri.' Morse's Btpt , p. 3G3. ‘The Shoshones dwell between the Rocky 
and blue mountain ranges.’ Hicolay's Oyn. Ter., p. 151. ‘The aboriginees of 
the Reese River country consist of the Shoshone nation, divided into many 
subordinate tribes, each having a distinctive name, and occupying a tract of 
country varying from 20 to 50 miles square. Their country is bordered on 
the west by the Fi-Utes, the Edwards Creek mountains some 20 miles west 
of Reese River, being the dividing line. On the east it extends to Ruby Val- 
ley, where it joins on the territory of the Goshoots, the Bannocks being their 
neighbors on the northeast. ’ Cal. Fanner, June 26, 18G3. ‘ The Snake tribe, 

inhabit the country bordering ou Lewis and Bear Rivers, and their various 
tribuhiries.* Pedrner's Jour., p. 43. * The Snake Indians, who embrace many 

tribes, inhabit a wide extent of country at the head of Snake River above 
and below Fort Hull, and the vicinity of Great Bear River and Great Salt 
Lake. They are a migratory race^ and generally occupy the south-east- 
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ern portion of Oregon/ Bunn's Ogn,, p. 325. The Shoshones inhabit the 
great plains to the southward of the Lewis Eiver. Cox's Arh^en.^ vol. ii., p. 143. 
The Shoshones occupy * almost the whole eastern half of the State (Nevada). 
The line separating them from the Pai-Utes on the east and south is not very 
clearly defined.’ Parker ^ in Ind. Aff. Rrpt.^ 1866, p. 114. ‘ The western bands 

of Shoshones .... range from the Idaho l>oun(lary north, southward to the 
thirty-eighth parallel; their western limit is the line j)assing through the 
Sunatoya Mountains; their eastern limit Steptoe and Great Salt Lake Valleys.’ 
Tnd. Aff. Jiept.y 1870, p. 95. The Snakes inhabit ‘ the plains of the Columbia 
between the 43d and 44th degrees of latitude.’ Franchire's Xar., p. 150. The 
Washakeeks or Green River Snakes inhabit the country draine d by Green 
River and its tributaries. The Tookarikkahs, or mountain sheep-eaters, ‘ oc- 
cupy the Salmon river country and the upper part of Snake River Valley, 
and Coiners’ Prairie, near the Boise mines.’ These tw'o bands are the gen- 
uine Snakes; other infenior bunds are the llokandikahs or Salt Lake Diggers 
who ‘inhabit the region about the great lake.* ’Hie Aggitikkahs or Sal- 
mon-eaters who ‘ occupy the region round about Salmon falls, on Snake 
river.’ Stuart's Montana^ p. 80. 

‘ The Bannacks, who are generally classed with the Snakes, inhabit the 
country south of here, (Powder River) in the vicinity of Harney lake. . . The 
Winiias band of Snakes inhabit the country north of Snake river, and are 
found principally on the Bayette, Boise, and Sickley rivers.’ Kirkpatrick^ in 
Ind. Aff. Rfpl., 1862, pp. 2(>7-8. The Bonacks ‘ inhabit the country between 
Fort Boise and Fort Hall.’ Il7//^e.s*’ Ahr., in U. S. Kx. Ex., vol. iv., p. 502. 
They ‘ inhabit tlu; southern borders of Oregon, along the old Humboldt River 
emigrant road. ’ Siwpsou's Route to Cal., p. 47. ‘ The Bonaks seem ‘ to embrace 
Indian tribes inhabiting a large extent of ctmntry west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. As the name imports, it was undoubtedly given to that portion of In- 
dians who dig and live on the roots of the earth.’ Johnston, in Schoolcraft's 
Arch., vol. iv., p. 221. The Bonaks inhabit ‘ the banks of that part of Suptin 
or Snake River which lies betw’een the mouth of Boisais or Reeds River and 
the Blue Mountains.’ Farnham's Trav., p. 76. The Bonax inhabit the 
country west of the Lewis fork of the (k)lumbia between the forty-second 
and forty-fourth parallels. Parker's Map. The Bannacks range through 
northern Nevada, and into Oregon and Idaho. Parker, in Ind. Aff. Kept., 
1869, p. 18. They ‘claim the southwestern portions of Montana as their 
land.’ Sully, in Id., p. 289. ‘This tribe occupies most of that portion of 
Nevada north of the forty ^first degree of north latitude, with the southeast- 
ern corner of Oregon and the southwestern comer of Idaho.’ Parker, in Id., 
1806, p. 114. The Bannocks drift ‘from Boise City to the game country 
northeast of Bozeman, Montana, and south as far as Fort Bridger, Wyoming 

Territory traveling from Oregon to East of the Rocky Mountains.’ High, 

in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1872, pp. 27‘2-3. 

The Utah nation occupies all that portion of the territory assigned to the 
Shoshone family lying south of the Snakes, between the country of the Cal- 
ifornians proper, and the Rocky Mountains. It is divided into several tribes, 
the number varying with different authorities. Wilson divides the Utah na- 
tion into seven tribes: viz., the ‘Taos, Yampapas, Ewinte, Tenpenny Utahs, 
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Parant Utahs, Sampiches, Palimetes.’ Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. vi., p. 697. 
‘ Besides the Parawat Yiitas, the Yainptis, 200-300 miles south, on the White 
River; the Tebechya, or sun-liunters, about Tete de Bicho, near Spanish 
lands; and the Tash Yuta, near theNavajos; there are scatters of the nation 
along the Californian road from Beaver Valley, along the Santa Clara, Virgen, 
Las Vegas, and Muddy Rivers, to New Mexico.’ Jiiirton's City of the 
p. 578, ‘The tribes of Utah Territory are: Utahs at large, Pi Utahs, roving, 
Uwinty Utahs, Utahs of Sampiteh Valley, Utahs of Carson Valley, Utahs of 
Lake Sevier and Walker River, Navahoes and Utahs of Grand River, Sho- 
shonees, or Snakes proper. Diggers on Humboldt River, Eutahs of New 
Mexico.’ Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. v., p. 408. The Utahs are composed of 
several bands, the most important of which are the Timpanogs who ‘ range 
through Utah valley and the mountains adjoining the valley on the east. . . . 
The Uintahs, the principal band of the Utahs, . . range through Uintah val- 
ley and the Green River country The Pah Vants range through 

Pah Vaiit and Sevier valleys and w’est to the White mountains.’ Irish, in 
Ind. Aff. Hvpt., 1865, p. 145. ‘The Yutali nation is very numerous, and is 
l^so made up of many bands, which are to be distinguished only by their 
names. .. .Four of these bands called Noaches, Pajuiches, Tabiachis and 
Sogup, are accustomed to occupy lands within the province of New Mexico, 
or very near it, to the north and northeast.’ Whipple, Evebank, if* Turner's 
Rept„ in Pac. It, li Pept., vol.iii. ‘The Utahs are divided into three bunds 
— Mohuaches, Capotes, and Nomenuches or Poruches.’ Dehindo, in Jml. Af. 
Kepi., 1865, p. 103; sec also pp. 17, 18. ‘The Uto tribe Dr. Hurt divides into 
the Pah Utahs, Tamp Pah-Utes, Cheveriches, Pah Vants, San Pitches, and 
Pyedes. The Utahs proi)er inhabit the waters of Green River, south of Green 
River Mountains, the Grand River and its tributaries and as far south as the 
Navajo country. They also claim the country bordering on Utah liUkc and 
as far south as the Sevier Lake.’ Simpson's Ponte to Cal., p. 44. ‘ The Utahs 

are a separate and distinct tribe of Indians, divided into six bands, each with a 

head chief, as follows: The ^lenaches the Capotes. . . .the Tabe-naches 

the Cibariches. . . . .the Tempanahgoes the Piuchas.’ C raves, in 

Ind. Aff. Pe.pt., 1854, p. 178. ‘ The Y^itahs are subdivided into four great 

bands: the Noaches, the Payuches (whom we believe to be identical with 
the Pai Utahs), the Tabiachis, and the Sogups, who live in perfect harmony 
on the north-eastern confined of New Mexico, and at a distance of 500 miles 
to the south of the great tribe of the Zugiiaganas.’ Domencch's Deserts, vol. 

ii., p. 8. The Utes arc ‘those which inhabit the vicinity of the lakes 

and streams and live chiefly on fish, being distinguished by the name of Pah 
Utahs or Pah Utes, the word Pah, in their language signifying w'ater.’ Stans- 
hury's Pepi., p. 148. ‘ The country of the Utaws is situated to the east and 

southeast of the Soshonces, ut the sources of the Rio Colorado.’ De Swet's 
Letters, p. 39. ‘ The Youtas live between the Snake and Green Rivers. ’ Prich- 

ard's Researches, vol. v., p. 430. ‘The Utahs of New Mexico are a portion of 
the tribe of the same name inhabiting the Territory of Utah. . .They inhabit 
and claim all that region of country, embracing the sources of the north- 
western tributaries of the Arkansas river, above Bent’s fort, up to the south- 
* cm boundary of Utah Territory, and all the northern tributaries of the Rio 
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Grande, which lie within New Mexico and north of the 37th parallel of lati- 
tude.' Merriwdher, in Ind. Aff. Hept, 1854, p. 109. The Utes ‘occupy and 
claim that section of country ranging from Abiquin, northward to Navajo 
River and westward somewhat of this line.’ Davis, in Ind, Aff, Rept., 1869, 
p. 255. The Eutaws ‘ reside on both sides of the Entaw or Anahunc mount- 
ains, they are continually migrating from one side to the other.' Farnham*s 
Trav., p. 48. ‘The Youtas inhabit the country between the Snahe and 
Green rivers.* Wilkes' Nar., in U. hi. Ex. Ex., vol. iv., p. 502. ‘The Utahs* 
claim of boundaries are all south of that of the Slioshonies, embracing the 
waters of the Colorado, going most x^robably to the Gulf of California.* 
Wilson, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. vi., j). 698. The country of the Utaws ‘is 
situated to the east and southeast of the Shoshones, about the Salt Lake, and 
on the head w'aters of the Colorado river, which empties into the gulf of 

California Their country being in latitude about 41 The Utaws are 

decent in appearance and their country, which is towards Santa Fe, is said 
to be tolerably good.’ Parker's ExpUtr. Tour,, pjj. 79, 309. The Yutas, Utaws, 
or Youtas, ‘range between lat. 35' and 42' North and the Meridians 29' and 
37'’ W Long, of Washington. The great Yutas tribe is divided into two fa-, 
inilies which are contradistinguished by the names of their res[)ective bead*- 
quartcrs; the Tao Yutas, so called because their i>rincixml camj) is pitched in 
Tao mountains, seventy miles north of Santa Fe; and the Timimnigos Yutas, 
W'ho hold their great camp near the Timpanigos lake.’ Farnham's Life in Cal,, 
p. 371. ‘ Um den Fluss Dohires haben die Yutas Tabeguachis Paynches und 
Tular^nos ihre Wohnsitze.’ Muhknpfordi, Mejico, tom. ii., i^t. ii., p. 538. The 
Utahs live ‘ on the border of New Mexico.* Ludewig's Ah. Lang., p. 196. ‘ Lo 
pays des Utaws est situe ii Test et au sud>est de celui des S^oshonies, anx 
sources du llio-Colorado.’ De Smet, Voy., p. 30. ‘The Yutas or Eutaws are 
one of the most extensive nations of the West, being scattered from the north 
of New Mexico to the borders of Snake river and Rio Colorado.' Gregg's 
Coin. Prairies, vol. i., jj. 300. 

The Pah Utes occiq^y the greater part of Nevada, and extend southward 
into Arizona and south-eastern California. There is reason to believe that 
the Pi Utes are a distinct tribe from the Pah Utes, but as the same localities 
are frequently assigned to both tribes by different writers, and as many have 
evidently thought them one and the same, thereby causing great confusion, 
I have thought it best to merely give the names as si^elled by the authonties 
without attempting to decide which tribe is being sx^oken of in either case. 
The Pah-Utes ‘ range principally in the southwestern portion of Utah and 
the southeastern portion of Nevada.' Head, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 18GG, p. 124. 
The Pah Utes ‘ are spread over the vast tract of territory, between the Sierra 
Nevada and the Colorado River, going as far south as the thirty-fifth parallel, 
and extending to the northward through California and Nevada into South- 
ern Oregon and Idaho.' Colyer, in hvd. Aff. Rept., 1869, p. 92. The Pah-Utes 
inhabit the western part of Nevada. Walker, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1872, p. 59. 
The Pah Utes and Pah Edes range over all that i>art of Utah south of the city of 
Filmore in Millard County. Head, in Ind. Aff. Rvpt., 1868, x>. 150. ‘The term 
Pah Utes is applied to a very large number of Indians wdio roam through 
that vast section of country lying between the Sierra Nevada and the Colo- 
VoL. I. 30 
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rado, going as far south as the thirty-fifth parallel, and extending to the 
northward through California, Nevada, into Southern Oregon and Idaho. 
The Indians of this tribe in Arizona are located in the Big Bend of the Col- 
orado, on both sides of the river, and range as far east as Diamond River, 
west to the Sierra Nevada, and northward into the State of Nevada.’ Jones, 
in Ind. Aff, Jiept., 18C9, p. 216. The Pah IJtcs ‘ properly belong in Nevada 
and Arizona, but range over in southwestern Utah.’ Irish, in Ind, Aff. Tiepl., 
1865, p. 146. The Pah-Utes * range principally from the borders of Oregon, 
on the north, to the southeast boundary of Nevada, and from the Sierra 
Nevada eastward to the Humboldt River and Sink of Carson; there are one or 
two small bauds of them still further east, near Austin, Nevada. They are 
much scattered within these limits.’ Dowjlns, in Iml. Aff. llept., 1870, pp. 
94-5. * The Pah-utes roam along the eastern slopes of the Sierra Nevada, 

from the mouth of the Virgin with the Colorado (in about lat 36’ long. 115") 
to the territories of the Washoes north, and as far east as the Sevier Lake 
country of Fremont’s explorations.’ Cal. Fanner t June 22, 1860. ‘The Pa- 
utahs, and Lake Utahs occupy the tenitory lying south of the Snakes, and 
upon the waters of the Colorado of the west and south of the Great Salt 
Lake.’ Srenes in the Rocky Mis., p. 179. ‘The Pa Yuta (Pey Utes) ‘extend 
from forty miles west of Stony Point to the Californian line, and N.W. to the 
Oregon line, and inhabit the valley of the Fenelon River, which rising from 
Lake Bigler empties itself into Pyramid Lake.’ Burton's City of the Saints, p. 
576. ‘ The Womenunchc (also known as the Pa Uches) occupy the country 

on the San Juan river.’ CoWhw, in Iml. Aff. Rept., 1862, .p. 238. ‘ The custom 

of designating the different bauds of Pah Ut . s is derived from the name of 
some article of food not common in other localities; “Ocki,” signifies “ trout,” 
“ toy, ” “ tule, ” See. The Ocki Pah Utes . . are located on Walker River and 
Lake, and the mountains adjacent thereto. The Cozaby Pah Utes. . . .range 
from Mono Lake cast to Smoky Valley.’ Camphell, in hid. Aff. Repi., 1870, 
pp. 112-13. The Pah Utes extend, ‘over portions of Utah and Arizona Ter- 
ritories, also the States of Nevada and California. Fenton, in LI., p. 113. 

The Chemehuovis are a baud of Pah-Utahs. Whipple, Ftchank,am\ Turners 
Rept., in Pan. R. Rppt.,\o\, iii,, p. 76. The Chiinehuevais live about forty miles 
below the Colorado River agency, on the California side of the river, and are 
scattered over an area of fifty square miles. Tanner, in Ind. Aff. Repi., 1872, p. 
323. The Cheniehuewas are ‘ located mainly on the west bank of the Colora- 
do, above La Paz, and ranges along the river from about thirty miles south of 
Fort Mohave, to a point fifty miles north of Fori Yuma, to the eastward, but 
a short distance.’ Sherman, in Ind. Aff. Rej)i., 1869, p. 216. The Chemihuevis 
live oil the Colorado river, above the Bill Williams fork, a small tribe and 
quite unknown. Poston, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1863, p. 387. The Chemehnevis 

are ‘a band of Pahutahs, belonging to the great Shoshoneo family.' 

Ludewig's Ah. Lang., p. 35. ‘ The Chimehinves are undoubtedly a branch of 

the Pah Ute tribe.’ Stanley, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1866, p. 102. 

The Pi Utes, or Pyutes, ‘ inhabit Western Utah, from Oregon to New Mex- 
ico; their locations being generally in the vicinity of the principal rivers and 
lakes of the Great Basin, viz., Humboldt, Carson, Walker, Truckee, Owens’s. 

> Pyramid, and Mono.’ Simpson's Route to Cal,, p. 48. ‘The tribe of Indians 
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who inhabit this section (near Fort Churchill) of which the post forms the 
centre comes under the one generic name of I’iiite, and acknowledge as their 
great chief Winnemucca. They are split up into small Captaincies and scat- 
tered throughout a vast extent of territory.’ Farhy, in San Francisco Medical 
Press^ vol. iii., p. 154. The Piutes or Paiiichcs inhabit ‘the nortliern banks 
of the Colorado, the region of Severe river; and thf)se portions of the Timpa- 
nigos desert where man can find a snail to eat.’ Farnham*s Life in Cal.j p. 
371. The Piutes live ‘along the eastern slopes of the Sierra Nevada, from 
the mouth of the Virgen with the Colorado (in about Lat. 3G" Long. 115'^) 
to the territories of the AVashoes north, and as far cast as the Sevier Lake.* 
Taylor^ in Cal. Farmer ^ June 22, 18G0. ‘Von 34 nordwarts die Pai Utes.’ 
MoWuiusen, Jieisen in die Felsengeh., vol. i., p. 430. The territory occupied 
by the Piutes ‘ is about one hundred miles brf>ad, and is bounded on the 
north by the country of the Bannocks, on the east by that of the Shoshones, 
on the south by the State line between Nevada and (‘alifornia and on the 
west by the territory of the Washoes.’ Parker, in Ind. Alt. liept., 18GC, p. 115. 
The Piutes inhabit ‘a country two hundred miles long by one hundred and 
twenty broad, lying parallel and east of that of the Washot^s. .. .South of 
Walker lake are the Mono Pi Utes. . . .They are closely allied to the Walker 
River or Ocki Pi Utes. . . .located in the vicinity of Walker river and lake and 

Carson river and Ujiper lake At the lower Carson lake are the Toy Pi 

Utes.’ CampheU, in Ind. Aff. Pepl., ISGG, p. 110. ‘Upon the Colorado river, 
in the northern part of the Temtory lives a band, or some bands, of Pi Utes, 
occupying both sides of the river, roaming to the limit of Arizona on the 
west, blit on the east, for some miles, how far cannot bo determined.* 1I7«7- 
tier, ill Ind. Aff. Jiept., 1858, p. 140. The Pi Ute ‘ range extends north to the 
Beaver, south to Fort Mojave, east to the Litthi Colorado and San Francisco 
Mountains, and on the west through the southern part of Nevada as far as 
the California line. . . .the larger portion living in Nevada.’ Fenton, in Ind. 
Aff. Jiept., 18G9, p. ‘203. 'I’lie Pi Utes inhabit the south-west portion of Utah. 
Toartcllotte, in Ind. Aff. Ilept., 1870, p. 14*2. *'rhc Pi Ute Indians are scat- 
tered over a large extent of country in Southeastern Nevada and Southwest- 
ern Utah.’ Pmcell, in Ind. Aff. licpt., 1871, ]>. 5;»2. The Pi Utes inhabit the 
south-eastern part of Nevaila. 1I'u/A-«t, in Ind. Aff. Ilept., 1872, p. 59. 

The Gosh Utes inhabit the country west of Great Salt Lake, and extend to 
the Pah Utes. They are said by most writi rs to be. of mixed breed, be- 
tween the Snakes, or Shoshones proper, and the Utahs: ‘The Goshautes 
live about forty miles west’ of Salt Lake City. Forney, in hid. Aff. licpL, 
1858, p. 212. The Goships, or Gosha Utes, range west of Salt Lake. Cooley, 
in Ind, Aff. liept., 1855, p. 17. The Goships ‘ range between the Great Salt 
Lake and the land of the western Shoshones.’ Head, in hid. Aff. Bept., 1866, 
p. 123. The Goship Shoshones ‘ live in the w'estern part of Utah, between 
Great Salt Lake and the w’cstern boundary of the Terri toiy,’ (Utah). Tour- 
lellotle, in Ind. Aff. llept., 1859, p. 230. The Goshutes are located ‘in the 

country in the vicinity of Egan Canon In the Shoshone range.’ Douglas, 

in Ind. Aff. liejA., 1870, p. 96. ‘The Goship Shoshone.s inhabit that part of 
Utah which lies between Great Salt Lake and the w'estern boundary of the 
Territory (Utah).* TourteUoite, in Id., p. 141. The Goshoots ‘Dr. Hurt < 
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classes among the Shoshones; bnt according to Mr. G. W. Bean, Capt. 
Simpson's Guide in the fall of 1858 . . . they are the offspring of a disaffected 
portion of the Ute tribe, that left their nation, about two generations ago, 
under their leader or Chief Goship, whence their name Goship Utes since 

contracted into Goslmtea Reside jmncipally in the grassy valleys west of 

Great Salt Lake, along and in the vicinity of Capt. Simpson’s routes, as far 
as the Ungoweah Range.' Simpson*s Honie to Cal.t pp. 47-8. The Gosh Yutas, 

‘ a body of sixty under a peaceful leader were settled permanently on the 
Indian Farm at Deep Creek, and the remainder wandered 40 to 200 miles 
west of Gt. S. L. City.' Jiurton's City of the Saints, j). 577. 

The Toquhuas live' about the head of Reese River Valley, and in the 
country to the cast of that point. Taylor, in Cal, Farmer, June 26, 1863. 

The Tenwksees live about thirty miles south of Jacobsville. Cal. Farmer, 
June 26, 1863. 

The Pah Vanis ‘ occupy the Com Creek, Parnvan, and Beaver Valleys, and 
the valley of Sevier.' Simpson*s Route to Cal., p. 45. Half the Pavants ‘are 
settled on the Indian farm at Corn Creek; the other w’ing of the tribe lives 
along Sevier Lake, and the surrounding country in the north-east extremity 
of Filmoro Valley, fifty miles from the City, where they join the Gosh Yuta.’ 
Burton's City of the Saints, p. .577. Although Mr Burton gives this as the 
fruit of his own observation, it is evidently taken from Forney's liept., in 
Ind. Aff. liept., 1859, p. 364, which reads as follows: ‘About half of them 
(the Pahvants) have their home on the Corn Oeek Indian farm. The other 
wing of the tribe lives along Sevier lake and surrounding country, in the 
northeast extremity of Fillmore valley, and about fifty miles from Fillmore 
city.* The Pah Vants range ‘ through Pah-Vant and Sevier valleys, and 
west to the White Mountains.' Cooley, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1865, p. 17. ‘ The 

Pah vents occupy the territory in the vicinity of Corn Creek reservation, 
and south of the Goship Shoshones.* Tourtelotte, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1860, p. 
230. ‘ The Pah Vant Indians inhabit the country south of the Goship Sho- 

shones.* Tonrtellotte, in Ind. Aff. liept., 1870, p. 142. 

The Pi Fdes ‘ are a band ranging through Beaver and Little Salt Lake 
Valley, and on the Virgin and Santa Clara rivers, down to the Muddy, em- 
bracing the whole southern portion of TThih Territory.' Irish, in Ind. Aff, 
Bept., 1865, p. 145. ‘The Py Edes live adjoining the Pahvants, down to the 
Santa Clara.' Simpson's liouie to Cal., p. 45. ‘The Pi Kde Imliaiis inhabit 
the country south of the Pah Vants.* Tourtelotte, in Ind Aff. liept., 1870, p. 
142. * The Piede Indians inhabit the extreme southern jmrtion of the terri- 

tory (Utah) on the Santa Clara and Muddy rivers.’ Armstrong, in I ml. Aff. 
Bept., 1856, p. 234. The Piede Indians live on Rio Virgin and Santa Clara 
river. Carvalho's Incid. of Trav., p. 223. 

The Wdshoes ‘ inhabit the country along the base of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, from Honey lake on the north to the west fork of Walker’s river 
the south.' Dod'je, in Imi. Aff. liept., 1859, p. 374. Simpson's Route to Cal,, on 
p. 45, and Barton's City of the Saints, p. 578, repeat this. The Washoes ‘ are 
stated to have boundaries as high up as the Oregon line, along the enBteiii 
flanks of the Sierra Nevada, as far to the east as two hundred miles and to 
the south to Walker's river.’ Cal. Farmer, June 22, 18l)0. The Washoes live 
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in the extreme western part of Nevada. Parker, in Ind. Aff, RepL, 1866, p, 
115. ‘ Commencing at the western boundary of the State, we have first the 

Washoe tribe, occupying a tract of country one hundred miles long, 

north and south, by twenty-five in width.* Campbell, in Id,, p. 119. The 
Washoes * live along Lake Bigler and the headwaters of Carson, Walker, and 
Truckee rivers, and in Long and Sierra Valleys.’ VFcwso??, in Ind, Aff. Bept,, 
1861, p. 114. The Washoes ‘ are scattered over a large extent of country along 
the western border of the State * of Nevada. Parker, in Ind, Aff, liepi,, 1869, 
p. 18. The Washoes ‘ frequent the settled portions of the Stats, principally 
the towns of Virginia City, Carson City, Reno, Washoe City, and Genoa. 
In summer they betake themselves to the mountains in the vicinity of Luke 
Tahoe and Hope Valley.’ Doxujlas, in Ind, Aff, llept., 1870, p. 96. 

The SampHches ‘range through the Sanpitch valley and creek on the 
Sevier river.* Irish, in Ind. Aff. Bept., 1865, p. 145. ‘The Sampiches are a 
tribe wandering on the desert to the south of Youta Lake.’ PricJuird’s Be- 
searches, vol. v., p. 430. Burton mentions ‘ Sampichyas ’ settled at San Pete. 
City of the Saints, p. 578. The San Pitches ‘live in the San Pitch valley and 
along the Sevier river.* Cooley, in hvd, Aff. Bept,, 1865, p. 18. ‘The San 
Pitches occupy a territory south and east of the Timpanagos.’ Tourtellotte, 
in Ind. Aff. Bejit., 1869, p. 230. ‘The San Pitch Indians inhabit the country 
about the San Pete reservation.’ TourtelloUe, in Ind. Aff, Bept,, 1870, p. 142. 

‘ Les Sampectches, les Pagouts et les Ampayouts sont les plus proches voi- 
fiins des Serpents.’ De Smet, Voy., p. 28. 

The Uinta Utes ‘claim Uinta valley and the country along Green river.* 
Forney, in Ind. Aff. Bept,, 1859, p. 364. The Uinta Yutas live ‘in the mount- 
ains south of Fort Bridgcr, and in the country along Green River.’ Burton's 
City of the Saints, p. 577. 

The ram Pah Utes ‘ inhabit the country south of the Uinta Valley reserva- 
tion.* Tourtellotte, in Ind. Aff. Bept,, 1870, p. 142; Id., 1869, p. 231. 

The BUc Mountain Utes live in the south-eastern portion of Utah. T'our- 
tellotte, in Ind. Aff. Be 2 )t., 1870, p. 142; Burton's City of the Saints, p. 578. 
repeats. 

The Tosaioees or White Knives, or as they are sometimes called Shoshotcos 
or Foot-men, on the Humboldt and Goose Creek. StuarVs Montana, p. 80. 
‘ The Tosawitches, or White Knives, inhabit the region along the Humboldt 
River.* Simjxson's Sluniest Route, p. 47. The Indians about Stony Point are 
called Tosawwitches (white knives). Hurt, in Ind. Aff. Bept., 1856. 

The Weber Utes ‘live in the valley of Salt Lake.’ Tourtellotte, in Ind. 
Aff. RepL, 1869, p. 230, also in i l, 1870, p. 141. The Weber Utes live in 
the vicinity of Salt Lake City. Walker, in Ind. Aff. Kept., 1872, p. 56. The 
Weber River Yutas are principally seen in Great Salt Lake City. Their chief 
settlement is forty miles to the north. Burton's City of the Saints, p. 578. 

The Cum Umbahs ‘are mixed-bloods of the Utes and Shoshoneos, and 
range in the region of Salt lake, Weber and Ogden valleys in northern Utah.* 
Irish, in Ind. Aff. Bept., 1865, p. 144. 

The Wimmenuches are ‘ a tribe of the Ute Indians, whose country is prin- 
cipally from Tierru Amarilla northward to Elios de los Animas and thence 
also to the Rio Grande. They mix with the Pi Utes in Utah.’ Davis, in Ind. 
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Aff, B^pL^ 1869, p. 255. The Wemenuche Utes * roam and hunt west of the 
San Juan River, and their lodges are to be found along the banks of the Rio 
de las Animas, Rio de la Plata and Rio Mancos.' J/anson, in Ind, Aff. liept.^ 
1870, p. 155. The Weminuche Utes live near the San Juan river. Armstrong^ 
in Ind. Aff, 7?epf., 1872, p. 307. 

The Capote Utes ‘ roam from within five to fifty miles of the agency, but 
the greater part of the time live in the vicinity of Tierra Aniarilla, from five 
to ten miles distant, north and south along the Rio Charmer.' JJamon, in 
Ind, Aff, Kept,, 1870, p. 154; Am\stron(u in id., 1870, p. 307. 

‘ The SJiebei'etches inhabit the country south of the Yam Pah Utes. Tour- 
iellottey in Ind, Aff, Bept., 1870, p. 142. 

The Fish Utes * inhabit the country about Red Lake, south of the She- 
beretches.’ Toiirtellotte, in Iml. Aff, Itepl., 1870, p. 142. 

The Task Utes live near the Navajos. Barton's Citi/ of the SainU, p. 578. 

The Tabechya, or Sun-hunters, ‘ live about Tete do Biche, near Spanish 
lands.’ * Timpenaguchya, or Timpana Y’uta, corrupted into Tenpenny Utes, 

dwell about the kanyon of that name, and on the oast of the Sweetwater 

Lake.* Burton's City of the Saints^ pp. 577-8. ‘The Tiinpanoge Indians 
formerly resided at and about Spanish Fort reservation, but they are now 
scattered among other bands and do not now exist as a separate tribe,’ Tmr- 
iellotte, in Ind, Aff. liept,, 1870, p. 142; see also Id., 1860, p. 230. The Tim- 
panogs inhabit * Utah valley, and the neighboring mountains.’ Cooky, in 
Ind, Aff. Bept„ 1865, p. 17. 



CHAPTER V. 

NEW MEXICANS. 

Geoobaphical Position op this Group, and Physical Features op the 
Territory — Family Divisions: Apaches, Pueblos, Lower Californians, 
AND Northern Mexicans— The Apache Family: Comanches, Apaches 
PROPER, Hualapais, Yumas, Cosnixos, Y^ampais, Yalchkdunes, Yamajabs, 
Cochees, Cruzados, Nijoras, Navajos, Mojaves, and their customs — 
The Pueblo Family: Pueblos, Moquis, Pimas, Maricopas, Papaoos, 
AND THEIR NEIGHBORS— ThK CoCHIMIS, WaICURIS, PeRICUIS, AND OTHER 
Lower Californians — The Seris, Sinaloas, Tarahumares, Conchos, 
TepKHUANES, ToBOSOS, AcaXES, and OTHERS IN NORTHERN MEXICO. 

The Nkw Mexicans, under wliich name I group the 
nations of New Mexico, Arizona, Lower California, So- 
nora, Sinaloa, Chihuahua, Durango, Coahuila, Nuevo 
Leon, northern Zacatecas, and we.stern Texas, present 
some peculiarities not hitherto encountered in this work. 
As a groupal designation, this name is neither more nor 
loss appropriate than some others; all I claim for it is 
that it appears as fit as any. The term Mexican might 
with propriety be applied to this group, as the majority 
of its people live within the Mexican boundary, but that 
word is employed in the next division, which is yet more 
strictly of Mexico. 

The territory of the New Mexicans, w'hich lies for the 
most part between the parallels 36° and 23° and the mer- 
idians 96° and 117°, presents a gresit diversity of climate 
and aspect. On reaching the northern extremity of the 
Gulf of California, the Sierra Nevada and coast ranges of 
mountains join and break up into detached upheavals, or 
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as they are called ‘ lost mountains one part, with no great 
elevation, continuing through the peninsula, another, 
under the name of Sierra Madre, extending along the 
western side of Mexico. The Rocky Mountains, which 
separate into two ranges at al)out the forty-fifth paral- 
lel, continue southwai'd, one branch, known in Utah as 
the Wahsatch, merging into the Sierra Madre, while 
the other, the great Cordillera, stretches along the 
eastern side of Alexico, uniting again with the Sierra 
Madre in the Mexican table-land. Besides these are 
many detjiched and intersecting ranges, Ijetween which 
lie arid deserts, lava l)eds, and a few fertile valleys. 
From the sterile sandy deserts w'hich cover va.st areas of 
this territory, rise many isolated groups of almost inac- 
cessible jx'aks, some of which are wooded, thus aflbrding 
protection and food for man and beast. Two great 
rivers, the Colorado and the Rio Grande del Norte flow 
through this region, one on either side, but, except in 
certain sjwts, they contribute little to the fertilization of 
the country. In the more elevated parts the climate is 
temperate, sometimes in winter severely cold; but on 
the deserts and plains, with the scoiching sun al)ove and 
the burning sand beneath, the heat is almost insupport- 
able. The scanty herbage, by which the greater part of 
this region is covered, ofters to man but a transient food- 
supply; hence he must move frem phu3C to place or 
starve. Thus nature, more than elsewhere on our coast, 
mvites to a roving life ; and, as on the Arabian deserts, 
bands of American Bedouins roam over immense tracts 
seeking what they may devour. Here it is that many 
a luckless miner and ill-protected traveler pays the jicn- 
alty of his temerity with his life ; here it is, more than 
elsewhere within the temperate zones of the two Amer- 
icas, that the natives bid defijince to the encroiichments 
of civilization. Sweeping down upon small settlements 
and isolated parties, the.se American Arabs rob, murder, 
and destroy, then fleeing to their strongholds bid defiance 
to pursuers. In the midst of all this we find another 
phenomenon in the semi-civilized towns-people of New 
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Mexico and Arizona; a spontaneous awakening from the 
ruder, phases of savagism. 

The families of this division may be enumerated as 
follows: The Apaches, under which general name I in- 
clude all the savage tribes roaming tlu-ough New Mexico, 
the north-western portion of Texas, a small part of north- 
ern Mexico, and Arizona; the PuMos, or partially culti- 
vated towns-people of New ^Mexico and Arizona, with 
whom I unite, though not town-builders, the non-no- 
madic Timas, Maricopas and Papagos of the lower Gila 
River; the fjower Californiam, who occupy the peninsula; 
and the NbHhern Mexicam, which term includes the vari- 
ous nations scattered over the States of Sonora, Sinaloa, 
Chihuahua, Durango, Coaliuila, Nuevo Leon and north- 
ern Zacatecas. 

To the Apaches, using the term in the signification of 
a family of this division, no accurate boundaries can be 
assigned. Owing to their roving proclivities and in- 
cessant raids they ai'e led first in one direction and then 
in another. In general tenns they may be said to range 
about as follows: The Conuinches, Jetans, or Nauni, 
consisting of three tribes, the Comanches proper, the 
Yampanveks, and Tenawas, inhabiting northern Texas, 
eiistern Chihualiua, Nuevo Leon, Coahuila, Durango, and 
jjortions of south-Avestern Ncav Mexico,* by language 
allied to the Shoshone family;* the Apaches, who call 


^ The Comanches ‘ are divided into three principal bands, to wit: the Co- 
manche, the Yainparack and the Tenawa/ Jiurnet, in Schoolcrafl*s Arch., vol. 
i., p. 23U; ‘letana, termed by the Spaniards Comanches, and in their own 
language Na-uiii, signifying “life people.” ’ Prichard's Nat. Hist., vol. ii., 

p. 541). ‘The Comanches and the numerous tribes of Chichimecas are 

comprehended by the Spaniards under the vague name of Mecos.’ Prichard's 
IiesearcJi^.s, vol. v., p. 422. The tribe called themselves Niyuna.* Schoolct'afVs 
Arch., vol. ii., pp. 575-6; Parker's Notes on Tex., p. 231; Ntujhhors, in Ind. 
Aff. liept., 1856, p. 175; Mollhamen, Ta'jebuch, p. 115; French's Hist. La., p. 
155. ‘ So divide en cuatro ranias considerables bajo los nombres de Cuchan- 

tioas, Jupes, Yamparicasy Orientales.' Garcia Conde, in Soc. Mex. Geog., Bole^ 
tin, tom. V., p. 318; see also Cortez, in Pac. R. R. Rept., vol. iii., p. 121. 
The Jetans or Camanches, as the Spaniards term them, or Padoucas, as they 
are called by the Pawnees. Pike's Fxplor. Trav., p. 214. 

* Turner, in Pac. R. R. Rept., vol. iii., p. 76. ‘Los Indios yutas, . . . son 
los mismos que los comanches o cumanches, pues yiita eso quiere decir en 
1 1 lengua de los lipanes. Por consiguente no se pueden distinguir esos nom- 
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themselves Shis Inday, or ‘men of the woods,’® and whose 
tribal divisions are the Chiricaguis, Coyoteros, Faraones, 
Gilefios, Lipanes, Llaneros, Mescaleros, Mimbreiios, Na- 
tages, Pelones, Pinaleuos, Tejuas, Tontos and Vaqueros, 
roaming over New' Mexico, Arizona, north-western Texas, 
Chihuahua and Sonora,* and w'ho are allied by language 
to the great Tinneh fiimily;® the Niavajos, or Tenuai, 
‘men,’ as they designate themselves, having linguistic 


bres, qiie aunqiie de doa lengiias diferentes osproaan una niiama uariou.' Her- 
landier y Tfuivel, Dkirio^ p. 251. ‘The Comniichea are a branch of the Sho- 
shones or Snakes.’ Ruxton*s Adven.^ p. 244. ‘The Pawnees are descended 
from a cousiu-germanship of the same stock.’ Edward's Hist. 7Va;.,pj). 108-9. 

* Si le sang des Azt<?quea existe encore sans melange eu Ameritpio, il doit couler 
dans les veiiies des Comanches.’ J)omenerh*s Jour.^ P- IC; see also Domeiiech's 
Deserts, vol. ii., p. 24; Buschrimnn, Spuren der Azt. Spr., p. 391. 

3 ‘Probably because their winter quarters are always located amid the 
forests which grow upon the Sierras.’ ('rewony's Apaches, p. 243. 

* Cordero gives the following tribal names, which he says are used among 
themselves: Vinni ettinenne, Tontos; Segataj(‘nne, Chiricaguis; Tjiiiccu- 
jenne, Gilenos; Iccujeune, Mimbreuos; Yutajenne, Faraones; Sejcnne, Mes- 
caleros; Cuelcajenno, Llaneros; Lipajonne and Yutajenne, Lipans and Na- 
vajos. Orozco y Berra, (reoyrafia, pp. 369, 379-385. ‘ Los pimas gilenos llaman 

a los yavipais taros o nifores; los jamajabs les llaman yavipais y nusotros 
apaches.’ Garces, Diario, in Doc. Jlist. Mex., serie ii., tom. i., pj). 265, 352-3. 

* Yavipais Tejua que son los inddinitos Apaches.’ Arricivila, (Jr t mica BvnWca, 

p. 471. ‘ Yavapais, or Apache Mohaves, as they are more generally called.’ 

Parker, in hid. Aff. liept., 1869, p. 217. ‘ Pueden dividirse" en niieve iribus 

piiucipales . . . Tontos, Chirocahues, Gilenos, Mimbreuos, Faraones, Mezcal- 
eros, Llaneros, Lipanes y Navajoes. Todos hablan un misino idioma. . . .Nc» 
componen una nacion uiiiforme en sus usos y costumbres, pero coinciden en 
la major parte de sus iiiclinaciones, variando en otras con proporcion a los 
terrenos de su resideiicia, a las necesidades que padecen.’ Garcia ('omle, in 
8o^. Mex. Geo(j., lioletin, tom. v., p. 314. Apaches, ‘ their name is said to sig- 
nify ‘men.” Mescaleros, ‘the meaning of the name, probably, is drink- 
er of mescal.’ Cortez, in Pac. Ii. U.Rept., vol. iii., pp. 118-9. FroeheVs Cen- 
tral Amer., pp. 309, 353, 491; Froehel, Axis Amerika, tom. PP- 223, 425; 
Greyifs Com. Prairies, vol. i., p. 285; iFisUzenns' Tour, p. 26; Thunimel, Mexiko, 
p. 351; Riixton\H Adven., p. 194; Eaton, in SchoolcrajVs Arch., vol. iv., p. 216; 
Miihlenpfordt, Mejico, tom. i., pp. 212-13; Mowry, in Jnd. Aff. Rept., 1857, p. 
298; Steck, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1863, p. 108, and Id., 1864, p. 182, 1858, p. 197; 
BaUey, in Id., 1858, p. ‘206; Clum, in Id., 1871, p. 42; Rartlett's Pers. Nar., vol. 
i., p. 325. Called Coyoteros, because it is believed that ‘ they feed upon the 

flesh of the coyote.’ Hardy's Trav., p. 430. ‘Les Gilenos avec les 

Axuas et les Apaches qui viennent de la Sierra Madre sont confondus sous 
le nom de Papagos.’ Mo/ras, Explor., tom. i., p. 213; Bustamante, in Caoo, 
Tres Siglos, tom. iii., pp. 79-80. ‘ Tonto, in Spanish means stupid.’ ‘ Tonto 

is a Spanish corruption of the original Indian name.’ Palmer, in Harper's 
Mag,, vol. xvii., p. 469; Domcnech’s Deserts, vol. ii., pp. 5-8; Ayers, in Ind. 
Aff'. Rept., 1858, p. 175; Collins, in Id., 1860, p. 161; Id., 1861, p. 1‘22; Max- 
well, in Id., 1863, p. 116; Parker, in Id., 1869, p. 23; Waikcr, in Id., 1872, p. 
53; Clum, in Id., 1871, p. 368; WappUm, Geog. u. Stat., p. 214; llassel, Mex. 
Ouai.,p. 275; Turner, in Nouvelles Anmdes des Voy., 1852, tom. cxxxv., p. 308. 

^ ‘The Apaches and their congeners belong to the Athapascan family.' 
Turner, in Pac. R. R. Rept., vol. iii., p. 84, and in Nouvelles Annalea des Voy., 
1852, tom., cxxxv., p. 311; Domenech's Deserts, vol. ii., p. 10. 
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affinities with the Apache nation, with which indeed 
they are sometimes classed, living in and around the 
Sierra de los Mimhres f the Mojaves, occupying both banks 
of the Colorado in Mojave A^alley ; the Hiudapais, near 
the headwaters of Bill Williams Fork; the Yunms, on 
the east bank of the Colorado, near its junction with 
the llio Gila;'' the CosninoSy who like the Hualapais are 
sometimes included in the AjKiche nation, ranging through 
the Mt^ollon Mountains f and the Yampais, between Bill 
Williams Fork and the llio Hassayampa.* Of the mul- 
titude of names mentioned by the early Spanish author- 
ities, I only give in addition to the .above the Yalche- 
dunes, located on the west bank of the Colorado in about 
latitude 33° 20', the Yamajahs, on the east bank of the 
same river, in about latitude 34°-35 the Oochees, in the 
Chiricagui Mountains of Arizona, the Cruzado^'^ in New 
Mexico, and finally the Nijonis,^^ somewhere about the 
lower Colorado.** 

® * The Apaches call the Navajoea YiUiihkah. The Navajoes call them- 
selves, as a tribe, Teiiiiai (man). The appellation Navajo was unfpiestion- 
ably given them V)y the Spaniards.* Katon^ in Srhoolcraft's Arch., vol. iv., 

217, 218. ‘ The Navajoes and Ajmehes are identically one people.’ Cremony's 

Apaches, p. 306; Ruxton's Adwn., p. 104; Mollhaiisen, Tayehuch, p. 220; i'o.s- 
ton, in Ind. Aff. liept., 1863, p. 380. ‘ Navajoes and Apaches have descended 

from the same stock.’ Carldon, in Ind. Aff., Jiept. Spec. Com., 1867, p. 134. 
‘The Navajoes are a Pueblo Indian.’ Gr'mer, in Id., p. 320. ‘Allied to the 
Crow Indians.’ FUspatrH:, in Emory* s Recomiolsmnce, p. 133; Thiimmel, 
Miwilco, p. 348. ‘Most civilized of all the wild Indians of North America.' 
Faniham's Life in Cal., p. 372. The Navajoes ‘ are a division of the ancient 
Mexicans.’ Scenes in the Hucky Mts., p. 180. 

7 ‘ “ Yumah,” signifies “ Son of the Kiver,” and is only applied to the In- 
dians bom on the banks of the ('olorado. This nation is composed of five 

tribes among which the Yabipai’s (YampaYs or Yainpaos).’ I)omeneeh*s 

Deserts, vol. ii., p. 65. ‘ I’he Cajuenches and Cuchans . . belong to two dif- 

ferent divisions of one tribe, which forms part of the grout nation of the 
Yumas.’ Id., p. 10. 

^ .Gosninos, ‘ £s ist mehrfach die Ansicht ausgesprochen worden das die 
moisten dersclben zu dem Stamme der Apaches gehoren, oder vielmehr mit 
ihneu verwandt sind.’ Mollhausen, Tcojebuch, pp. 330-1; Fvjuier’s Human 
Race, p. 482. 

® ‘ The Yampais form a connecting link between the Gila, Colorado, and 
Pueblo Indians.’ Whipple, in Fac. R.R. Rept., vol. iii., p. 98. Yampais are 
related to the Yumas. Jfollhansen, Reisen, tom. i., p. 431. Yampais: ‘Unable 
to separate them from the Tonto-Apnehes.’ Mowry, in Ind. Aff. Rept, 1857, 

‘ Llaman a estos indios los cruzados, por unas cruces que todos, chicos 
y grandes se atan del copete, que les viene a caer en la frentc ; y esto hacen 
ci^ndo ven a los espailoles.’ Salmeron, Relaciones, in Doc. Hist Mex., serio 
iii., tom. iii., p. 31. 

‘ Unos diceu quo A un lado do estas naciones (Yutas) para hAcia al Po- 
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The Apache country is probably the most desert of 
all, alternating between sterile plains and wooded mount- 
ains, interspersed with comparatively few rich valleys. 
The rivers do little to fertilize the soil except in spots; 
the little moisture that apjxiars is quickly absorbed by 
the cloudless air and arid plains which stretch out, some- 
times a hundred miles in length and breiulth, like lakes 
of sand. In both mountain and desert the fierce, rapa- 
cious Apache, inured from childhood to hunger and 
thirst, and heat and cold, finds siife retreat. It is here, 
among our western nations, that we first encounter thiev- 
ing as a profession. No savjige is fond of work; in- 
deed, labor and savagism are directly antagonistic, for 
if the savage continues to labor he can but become civ- 
ilized. Now the Apache is not as lazy Jis some of his 
northern brothers, yet he will not work, or if he does, 
like the Pueblos who are nothing but partially reclaimed 
Apaches or Oomauches, he forthwith elevates himself, 
and is no longer an Apache; but being somewhat free 
from the vice of laziness, though subject in an eminent 
degree to all other vices of which mankind have any 
knowledge, he presents the anomaly of uniting activity 
with barbarism, and for this he must thank his thievish 
propen.sities. Leaving others to do the work, he cares 
not whom, the agriculturists of the river-lx)ttoms or the 
towns-people of the north, he turns Ishmaelite, jounces 
upon those near and more remote, and if pursued retreats 
across the jornadm del muerte, or ‘journeys of death’ as 
the Mexican calls them, and finds refuge in the gorges, 
cations, and other almost impregnable natural fortresses 
of the mountains. 


niente est^ la nacion de los nijoras, ^ otroB afirman que no hay tal nacion 
Nijora, sino que esta palabra nijor qiiiere decir cautivo, y que los cocomari- 
copas les dan de nochc a las naciones mas iiimcdiatas y les quitan sns hijos, 
los que cautivan y vendeu &. los piinas y ^stos A los espanoles; si es asi que 
hay tal nacion, estA en esta inmediacion del rio Colorado para el rio Salado 
6 rio Vprde.* NotirAas de la Pimeria, in Don, JlUi. Mvx., serie iii., tom. iv., 
p. 838. * Todos estos cautivos llamun por acA fiiera Nijores, aunque hay otra 

nacion Hijeras Aparte.’ Sedelmair^ lielatAjon^ in Doc, Jlist, Mex.t eerie iii., tom. 
iv., p. 852. 

For further particulars as to location of tribes, see notes on Tribal 
Boundaries, at the end of this chapter. 
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The disparity in physical appearance between some of 
these nations, which may be attributed for the most jmrt 
to diet, is curious. While those who subsist on mixed 
vegetable and animal food, present a tall, healtiiy, and 
muscular development, hardly excelled by the Caucasian 
race, those that live on animal food, excepting perha2is 
the Comanches, are small in stature, wrinkled, shriveled, 
and hideously ugly.^'^ All the natives of tliis lamily, 
with the excejition of the AjKiches i)roi)cr, are tall, well- 
built, with muscles strongly developed, j)leasing features, 
although at times rather broiid bices, high foreheads, 
large, clear, dark-colored eyes, pos.sessing generally ex- 
traordinary powers of vl.sion, black coarse hair and, for 
a wonder, beards. Taken as a whole, they are the most 
perfect sixjcimens of iihysical manhood that Ave have yet 
encountered. While some, and particularly females, are 
of a light oxjpiier color, others again approach near to the 
dark Californian. Women are generally idumper, inclin- 
ing more to obe.sity than the men. Some comely girls 
are spoken of amongst them, but they grow old early 

13 ‘ Besonders fiel uhh der Uiiterseliied zwischen den im Gebir^e, Hhnlich 
den Wdlfeii lebeiideii Yiiiiipuys und Ttmtos. . . uiid den von vej»etiibiliKchen 
Stoflfen sich nahivuden Bewolinern dcs Colunido-'riiales auf, iiidein erstere 
nur kleine hassliche Gestalten niit widriji;eiu tiickischeni Ausdruck der Physi- 
ognomio wnren, die andereii dagegen wie lauter Meisterwerke der bcbupfer- 
ischen Nntur erschieneu.’ Mollhmmnif TiVjdmvJi, p. 384. 

The Navajoft are ‘of good ai-ze, iiesirly six feet in height, and well pro- 
portioned; cheek-bones high and prominent, nose straight and well shaped; 

hair long and black: eyes black; feet small; lips of moderate size; head 

of medium size und w'ell shaped; forehead not small but retreating.’ Lelher- 
marnif in SmUhsonian liept., 1855, p. 288. * Fine looking, physically.’ ‘ Most 
symmetrical figure, combining ease, grace and power, and activity.*’ And the 
Comanches ‘about five feet ten inches in height, with well jiroportioned 
shoulders, very deep chest, and long, thin, but muscular arms.’ Vremony's 
ApaduiSf pp. 40, 305, 15. The Mojave ‘ men are tall, erect, and finely pro- 
portioned. Their features are inclined to European regularity; their eyes 
large, shaded by long lashes.’ The Cuchans are * a noble race, well formed, 
active and intelligent.’ Whipple, in /Vir. li. It, Jtept., vol. iii., pp. 110, 114. 
The Navajos are distinguished ‘by the fullness and roundness of their eyes.* 
Whipple, Embank, and Turnerh Kept., p. 31, in Pac. R. R. Rtpl., vol.* iii., 

‘The Camaiiches are small of stature -wear moustaches and heads of long 

hair.* Pope, in Pac, R. R. Repi., vol. ii., p. 15. The Comanches ‘ cpie da un 
aspecto bien particular a estas naciones, es la falta completa de cejas, pues 
ellos se las arrancan; algunos tieiien una poca barba.’ Berlamlhr ami Thovel, 
piario, p. 253. The Yumas ‘ if left to their natural state, would be tine look- 
ing,* but the Hualpais ‘ were squalid, wretched-looking creatures, with splay 

feet, large joints and diminutive figures features like a toad’s They 

present a remarkable contrast to our tall and athletic Mojaves. ’ I'he Nava- 
jos are * a fine looking race with bohl features. ’ ‘ The Mojaves are perhaps 
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In contradistinction to all this the Apaches proper, or 
Apache nation, as we may call them, are slim, ill de- 
veloped, but very n{;ile. Their height is about five feet 


as fine a race of men physically, as there is in existence. Ives* Colorado 
Uiver, pp. 44, 54, 97-8, 108, 73, 128, 19, 39, 59, (;(>, plate p. (56. The Co- 
iiiaiiohes are ‘de hneim estatnra.’ lieaumoid, Crunica tie Medioacan, JAS., p. 
527. The people between the I’olorado and Gila rivers. ‘Es gente bien 
agestiidn y corpiilenta, triguenos do color.’ Sedelmair, Jlvlarion, in Doc. IDs. 
Mex.. serie iii., tom. iv., p. 851. The Cruzados are des(‘rit)ed as ‘bien ages- 
tados y nobles y ellas heiinosas de lindos ojos y amorosas.’ Snlweron, liehci- 
ones, in Doc. Jfist. Mex., serie iii., torn, iv., p. 31; see also (\mhnie, in Temunx- 
Compans, I'oy., serie i., tom. x.. p. 440. In Mew Mexico Allegro describes 
them us ‘ coriiulentos ybriosos, jiero mal agestados, las orejas largas. . .ti(?nen 
pocobarba.* Allujre, Jlisi. Comp. deJt.sms, tom. i., p. 33:^; and of the same people 
Alcedo writes ‘ son de mejor as])ecto, color y pro | ore ion qiie los demas.' 7)}c- 
cionario, tom. iii., j). 184. And Lieut. Mr»liliaiisen, who frequently goes into 
ecstasies over the splendid figures of the lower Colorado people, whom he 
calls the personification of the ancient gods of the Homans and Greeks, says 
further that they are ‘grosse, schon gewachsene Lente,’ and describes their 
color as ' dnnkelkiipferfarbig.* Of the women he adds ‘ Ganz im Gegeiisatzo 
zii den Mannc'rn sind die Weiber der Indianer am Colorado diirchgaiigig 
klein, iintcrsetzt nnd so dick, das ihr Anssehen mitnnter nn’s komische 
granzt.* Conqiaring the Huahq’uis with the Mojaves he writes ‘nnf dereine 
Seite die nnbekleideten, riesonhaften iind w^ohlgelaldiden Gestalteii der Mo- 

haves auf der aiidern Seite dagegeii die im S’ergleich niit erstern, zwerg- 

iihnlichen, hagern... .Eigiiren der Widl))aiys, mit ilin'ii verwirrten, stnippi- 
gen Haaren, den kleinen, geschlitzten Augen nnd den fidst heii, gehassiga*n 
Ausdriick in ihren Zugeii.’ The Cosninos he calls ‘hasslich nnd verkiim- 
mert.’ Mdllhansen, Ttojehuch, pp. 331, 382-8; MollJionsen, liel.st'U, tom. i., pp. 
123-4, 199, 215, 274, ‘293, 318, tom. ii., pp. 43, 37, and plate frontispiece. 
Mollhausen, Mormonenmudehv, tom. ii., p. 140. The Conuinclie ‘men are 
about the medinin stature, with bright copper-coloured coni])lexions. . . .the 
women are short with crooked legs.. . far from being as good looking ns the 
men.’ In the Colora<lo Valle^’^ ‘are the largest find best-formed men I ever 
saw, their average height being an inch over six ft?et.’ Murry* s Army JAfe, 
l)p. 25, 279. ‘ liCs (’omanches ont la tsiille haute et idauciVs et sont presijue 

aussi blancs que les Eimqjeens.’ MW. ft coy., Jinletni, serie v.. No. 9G, p. 19*2. 
And of the (,'omanches sec further. Drayotm Cmnp, |». 153. ‘ Hobiist, almost 

Herculean race.’ Foote's Texas, vol. i., p. 298. ‘Exceedingly handsome.’ 
Calderon de la Barra's Life in Mex., vol. ii., }). 3(’-8; llurimuvn nnd Millard's 
Texas, p. 1 (j 9. ‘Women are ugly, crooklegged, stooif-sliouldered.’ l*ark€i''s 
Notes on TVa;., pp. 189, *232, 194; Mexikardsrhe Zimtiimle, tom. i., p. 373; Froe- 
heVs Cent. Am., p. 267; sec also Frorbel, Aus Ameriva, tom. ii., p. 101; Greyej's 
Com. Prairie.s, vol. ii., pp. 37-8; Domenerh, donm., p. 132. The Yuma * wom- 
en are generally fjit.’ ‘ The men are large, muscrilar, and well formed.’ Bart- 
lett's Pers. Nar., vol. ii.,i)p. 180, 178. Navajo women are ‘much handsomer 
and have lighter complexions than the men.’ Puttie's Fers. Nar., pp. 218-19; 
Simpson’s Jour. Mil. Heron., p. 52; Dmnenech's Deserts, vol. ii., pp. 7, ID, 24. 

65,p]ate 8. The Navajos have ‘ light flaxen hair, light blue'eyes their skin 

is of the most delicate w'hiteness. ’ Brownell* s Ind. Raves, p. 545; Hughes* Don- 
iphan's Ex., p. 2D3. On the Mojaves see further, Stratton's Capt. Oatman Girls, 
p. 138; SUyreaves* Zuld Ex., p. 18; Cal. Mercantile Jemr., vol. i., p. 227, plate; 
Clum, in lnd. Aff. Repi., 1871, jj. 363. And on the Yninas. Poston, in Jnd. 
Rept. Aff., 1863, p. 387; Browne's Apache Country, p. (51; Taylor, in Cal. 
Fainier, Feh. 22, I860. Women’s ‘feet are nnturally small.’ Emory's Rept., 
in U. S. and Mex. Boundary Survey, vol. i., p. 109. The Yampais are broad- 
faced, and have ‘aquiline noses and small eyes.’ Palmer, in Harper's May., 
vol. xvii., p. 460. Indian Trails, in Hayes Col, 
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four to five inches ; features described as ugly, repulsive, 
emotionless, flat, and approaching the Mongol cast, while 
the head is covered with an unkempt mass of coarse, 
shocky, rusty black hair, not unlike bristles. The women 
are not at all behind the men in ugliness, and a pleasing 
fiice is a rarity. A feature common to the family is re- 
markably small feet; in connection with w'hich may be 
mentioned the peculiarity which obtains on the low-er 
Colorado, of having the large toe widely separated from 
the others, which arises probably from wading in marshy 
bottoms. All the tribes whose principal subsistence is 
meat, and more particularly those that eat horse and 
mule flesh, aixi said to exhale a ^xiculiar scent, something 
like the animals themselves when heated.^® 


‘ Their average height is about five feet four or five inches. They are 
but slinily built, and possess but litile muscular development light brown- 
ish red color.’ Some have ‘a Chinese east of countenance rusty black 

hair.’ Smarif in SwUhsonian 18G7, p. 418. Their ‘ features were flat, 

negro-like small legged, big-bellied and broad-shouldered.’ Ewnrp\s 

Eecannolssance, p. 52. ‘More miserable looking objects I never beheld;’ 
legs, ‘large and muscular.’ Fremout and Fmort/'s Xotes of Tiav., p. 139. 
‘Wiedcrliche rhysioguomien und Gestalteu ..unter mittlerer Grosse.... 
grosse Kojjfe, vorsteliende Stirn uiid Hackenknoclien, dicke Naseii, aufge- 
worfeiiG Lippen und kleiiie goschlitzte Augen .... Ihr Gesicht war dunkler 
als ich es jeinals l.)ei Indianern gefunden.’ Mullhausen^ Tagebuch, p. 3110. ‘ Von 
zottigen w'eit abstehendeii Haujjthaaren bedeckt. ’ MoUhavsen, Fluchtlhuj, tom. 

iii., p. 49. ‘ Ill-formed, emaciated, and miserable looking race had all a 

treacherous-fiendish look.’ JiartleWs 7V?\s. Xar., vol. i., p. 327. ‘Physically 
of a slighter build than any Indians I have seen.’ Clum, in Jnd. Afi. Eept, 
1871, p. 47. ‘Most wretched looking Indians I have ever seen.’ Sitgreaves* 
Zutli Fx.f p. 14. ‘ Small in stature . . . .Coal-black eye.’ Peters* Life of Carson, 

p. 32t). ‘Hair is very black and straight, much resembling horse hair 

appears to belong to the Asiatic type.’ Henry, in. SchoolcrafVs Arch., vol. v., 
p. 2 1 1. ‘ Gipsy looking with fin eye singularly wildland piercing. ’ IIoustoun*s 

Lems, p. 2‘27. ‘ Have very light complexions.’ Ward's Hexico, vol. i., p. 580. 

‘ Die Lipanis haben blondes Haar, und siud schbne Ijeute.’ Miihknpfordt, Me- 
Jico, tom. i., p. 215, tom. ii., pt. ii., p. 421. ‘ Sont des beaux homines.’ Ixicha- 
peUe, Raov^et-Boulbon, p. 82. ‘Tall, majestic in figure; muscular.’ Jirantz- 
MayeFs Mex, Aztec., etc., vol. ii. p. 123. ‘ Fine physical conformation.’ Foote's 
Texas, vol. i., p. 298. ‘Their skin looked whiter than I have ever seen it in 
the Indians.’ Wizlizenus' Tour, p. 71. ‘ Crian pie meiior que los otros indios.’ 

Sonora, Desa'ip. Geog., in Doc. Hist. Mex., serie iii., tom. iv., p. 564. * Todos 

son morenos, cuerpo bien proporcionado, ojos vivos, cabello largo y lani- 
pifios. ’ Velasco, Noticias de Sonora, p. *265. ‘ Su talla y color diferciician 

algo en cada tribu, variando este desde el bronceado al moreno. Son todos 
bien proporcionados . . y niiiguna barba.’ Garcia Conde, in Soc. Mex. Geog., 
Boletin, tom. v., p. 314; see also Cordero, in Orozcoy Berra, Qeografia, pp. 370-1. 
* Though not tall, are admirably formed, with fine features und a bright com- 
plexion, inclining to yellow.’ Pattie's Pers. Nar., p. 117. ‘ Son altos, rubios 
y de bellisimas proporcioncs.’ Revista Cieniifica, tom. i., p. 55. ‘ Taille ordi- 

naire, de couleur fouce.’ ‘ Comme ces Indieus ne font leur nourriture que 
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All the natives of this region wear the hair much in 
the same manner, cut square across the forehead, and 
flowing behind.^ The Mojave men usually twist or plait 
it, while with the women it is allowed to hong loose. 
Tattooing is common, but not universal; many of the 
Mojave women tattoo the chin in vertical lines like the 
Central Californians, except that the lines are closer to- 
gether.*^ Paint is freely used among the Mojaves, black 
and red predominating, but the Apaches, Yumas, and 
others use a greater variety' of colors.** Breech-cloth and 
moccasins are the ordinary dress of the men,*® while the 


de chair et principalcmcnt do oelle de TAno et dii mulct, ils exhnlont une 
odeur si peuetranto quo los cliovjiux et surtcuit los mules robroiissoiit ohemin 
auBsitut qu’ils les evoiitont.’ <Soo. JiitlMln, st'rie v.. No. 90, p. 187. 

!•» * Cut thoir hair short over the foreh«?ad. iind let it hang behind.’ />owi- 
€nenh*s vol. ii., p. O-j. Distinguished ‘dureh deii vollstandig gleich- 

miissigcu iSchnitt ihrer sehwairzen llaare.’ MoUhmi.sin, Jidson Unlie Fclsentjeh.t 
tom. i., p. 271:; MoUhaiisen, Tuffeburh, p. liHJ; Jinncn's Apuche Omutrt/f 107; 
Sitgrcaces' ZmlU Ex.^ pp. 15, 18; in llurp-r's Ahtff.f vol. xvii., pp. 

460, 461; Whipple, in i*«c. U. Hepl., vol. iii,, pj>. 08, 110. 

Mojave girls, after they marry, tattoo the chin ‘ with vertical blue lincR.' 
Palmer, in Harper's Maj , vol. xvii., p. 403. Y'uma.s: ‘ Doch ist ihnen das 
Tatowiren nicht freind; dieses wird indessen niehr von den Frauen unge- 
wendet welchc .sich die Mundwinkel iind das Kinn mit blaueii riinktiui und 


Linien Bchmuckcii,’ Mollhaust n, lidisi n in die Felse7ujeh., tom. i., p. 1*24; MolU 
iMusen, Tatjehurh, p. 385; Slvallon's Capl. (Jatman Girls, pp. 15i~2; Whipple, 
Ewbank, and Tamer's Itept., p. 33, in Par, li. Ii, Jiept., vrd. iii., and plate; 
Michler, in Emory's Jiept., If. S. and Mex. Boundary Survey, vol. i., p. 110; Soc, 
04oy., Biillctin, serie v., No. 90, p. 180; Treasury of Trav., p. 32. 

is *Das Gesieht hntU^n sitdi alle Vier (Mojaves) uuf gleiche Weisc bo- 
malt, niimlich kohlschwarz mit einem rothen Striehe, der sich vtm der Stiriio 
liber Nase, Mund luid Kinn zog.’ Mollhausen, Tayehuch, pp. 383, 385, 388; 
plate, 394. ‘Painted perfectly black, excepting u red 8lrii>e from the top of 
his forehead, down the bridge of his nose to his chin.’ lists' Colorado liiv., 


p. 67. The Apaches ‘ Se tinen el cuerpo y la cara con hastantes colores. Doc, 
Hist, N, Vizcaya, MS., j). 5. ‘ Pintura de greda y altuagre con quo sc untan 

la cara, brazos y piernas.’ Cordero, in Orozco y Bnra, Geoyrafla, p. .371 ; Doc, 
Hist. Mex., Bcrie iv., tom. iii., p. 11; Velasco, jVoUrifts dc Sonwa, p. 206; 
Henry, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. v., p. 211; Hardy's Trav., p. 337; Smart, in 
Smitltsonvin Itept., *1807, p. 418; Whipple, ICwhank, and Turner's Bept., p. 33, 
ill PcLc. It. H. IFpt., vol. iii., and plate; Whipple, in Vac. Ii. It. Bept., vol. 
iii., p. 110; Sedelmair, in Doc. Hist. Mex., serie iii., vol. iv., p. 858. 

* Naked with the exception of the breech-cloth.’ Sityreavcs' Zitni Ex,, 
pp. 14, 18; see also plates; Mojave men ‘ simply a breech-cloth.’ Toumr, in 
ind, Aff, tle.pt., 1871. ‘ No clothing but a Htri]i of cotton. . . .The Yuiims dis- 

play *a ludicrous variety of tawdry coloiw and dirty finery.’ Ives' Colorado 
lifpt., pp. 54, 59, 00. See colored jiliites of Yumas, Mojaves, aud Himlpais, 
* Andan enteramcntc desnudos.’ Aleyre, Hist. Comp, de Jesus, tom. iii., p. Ill; 
Mdlllutusen, Tayehuch, p. 383; Domnvch's Deserts, vol. ii., )). 62; Hardy's Trav., 
pp. 336, 342; Stratton's Capt, Oatman Girls, p. 138; Pattie's Pers. Ear., p. 149; 
Walker, in Ind. Aff, Bept., 1872, p. 1C2; Cortex, in Pac, B. B, Bept,, vol. iii., 
p. 124; Whipple, in Pac. B. Ii. Bept., vol. iii., p. 3:i; Cremony's Apaclves, pp. 
29, 132; Soc. Oeoy., Bulletin, serie v., No. 90, p. 18G; Indian Trails, vol. i.« 
in Hayes Vol, 
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women have a short petticoat of bark.® The dress of 
the Mojaves and Apaches is often more pretentious, l)eing 
a buckskin shirt, skull-cap or helmet, and moccasins of 
the same material ; the latter, broad at the toes, slightly 
turned up, and reaching high up on the leg, serve as a 
pnitection against cacti and thorns.'"^* It is a common 
practice among these tribes to plaster the head and body 
with mud, which acts as a preventive against vermin and 
a protection from the sun’s rays.® In their selection 

20 ‘ A fow stripps of the inner hark of the willow or aeticin tied scantily 

round their waists ’ Jlnrdy's Tmv.^ ]>. 33ij. ‘I.inn»» fringe of strips i»f willow 
bark wound around the waist.’ Siljrmves* Zn/ii p. US. The men wear 
‘a strip of cotton,’ the w'oiiien short petti(*oat, made of strii«s of bark.* 
Ices' Colorado p. (1(1. ‘ Nude, with the exception of a diminutive breech 

cloth.’ (Jnniotn/'s Apaches, p. 2ii. ‘ Las mtis so cubron de la cintura hasta 
las piernas con la cAscara interior del sauce.’ Sedelwalr, in J) 0 (\ d/coj., 
serie iii., tom. iv., p. 851. ‘Las inngeres sc cubron de la cintura A la rodilla 
con la CHScara interior del sauce.’ Alepre^ Hist. Comp, de Jesus, tom. iii,, p. Ill; 
Mollhaiisen^ Tapehnvh, p. 384; MdUhauseu^ Ueisen in die FJseniieh.t vol. i., p. 
123; Stratton's Capl. Oaiman Cirls, p. 138; Sor. (teop.^ Hull tin, serie v., No. 9(1, 
p. 18(1; Whipple, in Vac. ft. It. Repi., yo\. iii., p. ill; Whipple, IJwhank, and 
Turner's Itept., p. 33, in Vac. li. Jt. Kept., vol. iii., itlate and cuts; Touner, 
in hid. Aff. Itept., 1871, p. 3(11; Var/cer, in Ind. Ajf. Itept., 1870, p. 133; Mich- 
ter, in Emory's Itept. U. S. and Mex. Boundary Survey, vol. i., pp. 109, 110, 
with plate. 

21 ‘ Partly clothed like the Spaniards, with wide drawers, moccasins and 

leggings to the knee . .their moccasins have turned-up sijuan! toes, mostly 
they have no head-dress, some have hats, some fantastic helmets.’ CuHh' 
Conq. of ('at., p. 184. ‘'Hiey ])refer the legging and blanket to any other 
dress.’ Bartlett's J*ers. Xar., vcd. i., pp. 3*20, ;i‘28. ‘Mexican dress and sad- 
dles predominated, showing w'herc they had chietly made up their wardrobe.’ 
Emory's liecimmn.sanre, p. (11, ‘Los hombres, se las aconuMlan alrededor 
del cuerpo, dejando d(^sambara/.ados los bra/.os. Es en lo general la gamuza 
d piel del venado la que emplean en este servicio. (’ubren la cabeza de un 
bonete d goiTft de lo mismo, tal vez adornudo <le plumas de aves, d cuernos 
de animales. . . .El vestuario de las inujeres es igualmente de ])ieles.’ Cordero, 
in Orozco y Uerra, ifeoprafia, p. 371. ‘ Cervinis tergoribus amieiuntur tarn 

fmniinm quam mares.’ linxavides, in T)e Laet, Xonis Orhis, p. 31(1; Alarchon, 
in Hakhiyt's Voy., vol. iii., pp. 431, 437; Sonora, De.scrip. Oeop., in Bor. Hist. 
Mex., serie iii., tom. iv., p. 504; Bor. Jfist. JV. Vizcaya, .MS., p. 5; Pattie's 
Pers. Nar., p. 117; Ifuphes' Boniptum's jfc\c.,p. 214; Veters* TAfeof Carson, p. 
451; Henry, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. v., pj). 210, 211; Walker, in Ind. Aff. 
Jte.pt., 1872, p. 174; Parker, in Ind. Aff. Itept., 1809, p. 248; Itoedel, in fnd. 
A^. Itept., 1871, p. 397; Xiza, in Ternau.r-Compan.s, Voy., serie i., tom. ix., 
pp. *26:1, 268; IVoebel, Aus Amerika, tom. ii., pp. 101, 4*24; see also Frwhel's 
Cent. Am., pp. 309, 490; Garcia Comte, in Album J/p.r., tom. i., p]>. 46, 100, 
167; JAnati, Costumes, jdatc xxii; Velasco, Xoticias de Sonora, i>. 200; Miill- 
hansen, Fluchtlinp, tom. ii., p. 173; Beaumont, Cron. de. Mechoacan, MS., p. 
417 ; Lachnpelle, ]iaou.s.set de Boulbon, p. 82. 

22 The hair of the Mohaves is oceasionally ‘ matted on the top of the head 
into a compact mass with mud.’ Sitpreaves' Zufii Ex., p. 18. ‘Their pig- 
ments are ochre, clay, and probably charcoal mingled with oil.’ Whqyple, 
Eiobank, and Turner's Itept., pp. 33, in Pac. It. It. Itept., vol. iii. ‘ Ihr 
Hauptschmnek dagegen sind die langcn, starken Haare, die mittelst nasser 
Lehmerdo in Itollen gedreht.’ Mdllhausen, Itcisen in die Felsemjeb, tom. i., p. 

Vol. I. 31 
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of ornaments the Mojaves show a preference for white, 
iiitennixed with blue; neckltices and bnicelets imule 
from beads and small shells, usually strung together, 
but sometimes sewed on to leather bands are much in . 
vogue. The Apsiche nation ji(U)pt a more fantastic style 
in painting and in their head-dress; for ornament 
they employ deer-hoofs, .shells, llsli-lx>nes, bejiils, and 
occiusionally porcupine-quills, with whicli the women em- 
broider their short deer-.skin iKdticoats.^ The Nav- 
ajoe.s, both men and women, wear the hair long, ti(*d or 
clubljed up behind; they do not tatt(X) or disfigure 
them.selves with paint.** The ordinary dress is a species 
of hunting-shirt, or doul)let. of deer-skin, or a blanket 
confined at tlie waist by a lx*lt; biuikskiu breeches, some- 
times ornamented up the .seams with pieces of silver or 
lK)rcupine-(iuills ; long moccasins, reaching Avell up the 

124. The Axuaa ‘ IJephiatorod their bodies and hair with mud.* Hardy* s 
7V<(n., pp. 370; Ayarfm ('onhtry, pp. Cd, (53. 

23 Small white beads are hij^hly prized l>y the Mohaves. Yer.s’ Colorado 

Jiiver, ]>p. ‘The youn*' ^drls wear beads . . .a neekhiee with a single 

sea-shell in front.’ The men ‘leather bracelets, triiniiied with bright but- 
tons. . .eagles’ feathers, called “sormeh,” soinetiiues white, sonietinies of a 
crim.son tint. . . .strings of w*aiiipuiii, made of circular jiieeesof shell.’ n7t»p- 
ple, ill Vac. IL U. lOpt,, vol. iii., pp. 114, 115. ‘Shells of the ])earl-oyster, 
and a rough wojnb-ii image are tin- favoritti ornaments of both sexes ’ with 
the Apatdies. l/tfnry, in ^SchoolrrafCs ..bx7f., vol. v., ]). 210. ‘ Sus adtirnos eii 

el cuello y brazos son sjirtas de pesiinas de veiiado y b -rreiidos, conchas, 
ospiiias d(‘ j)es<.*ado y raices <le yerbas odorifenis. Las faniilias mas jaidi- 
entes y asea«las bordan sus tnije.s y zapatos de la espina del puerco-espiii.’ 
Cordero, in tfrozco y Berra, Ceoijrafia, p. 371 . * Aihiriiaiisc con gargaiiitilltis de 

earacolillos del mar, entreverjidos de otras cueiitas, de conchas coluradas 
redondas.’ Sudehnnrr, in I Joe. JJisl. serie iii., tom. iv., ]>. K51. ‘Las 

mugeres ])or (irratradas o aretes, so cucdgaii conchas enteras de nacar, y otras 
mayoros azulos (ui cada oreja.’ Akyre, Hist, (-niup. de. Jvshs, torn, iii., j). lU; 
Froebel, Aus Ajuarihi, tom. ii., p, 424; Etnory*s lie.v.om\o\ssano\ p. (51 ; ( 'reoioiiy's 
Apaefu'S, p. 222; Uarr’ia fkmde, in Alhuin jfe.r., tom. i., pp. l<i(5, 1(57; l*attie*s 
Fers. Sar'., p. 140; liartktVs Fers. Sar,, vol. ii., p. Itsl; Ahmmn, in Dor. Hid. 
Alex., serie iii., tom. iv., p. H37; Fcdnnr, in Harper's May., vol. xvii.,-]). 4(53; 
Velasco, Nnlirias de Souara, p. 2(5(5; Bromne's Apache Country, ]>p. (5()-(14; Mich- 
ler, in Emory's ikpt. U. S.and Mex. Ifoandary Surrey, pp. 100-110; Whipple, 
in Far, H, 11. Jiept., vol. iii., p. OH; Whipple', Embank, and Turner's Jiept., p. 
33, in Far, It. It. Itepl., vol. iii.; Mdllhansen, Tayebiich, ]>p. 3H9, 304, 300; 
Moninnns, Hieumc We.creld, p. 210; Hardy's Trar., ]>. 3(54; Smart, in Smith- 
sonian Jiept., 18(57, j)]). 41H-10; Tenmux-Compans, l o//., serie i., tom. ix., pp. 
‘206, 268, ‘273; Alarchun, in Hakluyt's Voy., vol. iii., p. 437; McxUainische /u- 
stdnde, tom. i , ^). 64. 

24 xhe ‘hair is worn long and tied up behind ’ by both sexes; Lctheipnan, 

in Smithsonian Jiept., 1855, p. 200. ‘ Langes sturkes Haar in einen dickeu 

Zopf ziisammengeknotet.' Mollhaiisen, FluchtUmj, tom. iv., p. 36; JiartleWs 
Fers. Nar., vol. i., 2^* ^120. 
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leg, and a round lielmet-shjipod cap, also of buckskin, 
surmounted' witli a plume of eagle or Avild turkey leath- 
ers, and fastened Avith a chin-strap. The Avomen Avear 
a Idanket and Avaist-belt, ))reeches and moccasins. Tlie 
belts, Avhich are of buckskin, are Irecpiently richly orna- 
mented Avith silver. They sometimes also use porcupine- 
(|uills, Avith M^hich they embroider their garments.*^^ 

The Comanches of both sexes tattoo the hice, and 
body generally on the breast.'^^* The men do not cut the 
hair, but gather it into tufts or plaits, to Avhich they 
attiich round pieces of siher graduated in si/e from top 
to bottom; those Avho cannot obtain or afford sih-er use 
beads, tin, or glass.*^^ Much time is spent by them in 


‘Tolerably avoU tlresserl, mostly in buckskin They dress with great- 

er comfort than any other tribe, and wear woolen and well-tanned bnekskiu 
. . .the outer seams an*, adorned with silver or brass buttons.’ Daris* Kl (iriwjo, 
pp. 400, 411, 412. Leggins made of deer-skin with thicOv soles.... a leath- 
ern cap shaped like a helun t, decorated with eo(rks’, eagles’ or vultures’ 
feathers. Hum. i^p. 4S1, 482. ‘ Auf dom Kopfo tragen sie 

eiiifi helmartige Lederkappe die gewiihnlieh mit einem Uusch kurzer, ghni- 
zeiider 'rriithalinfederii uiul eiiiigen (ieier (»dc*r .Adh-rfidern ge.sehmiiekt i^!.■ 
Tatft'ftnrh. pp. 2i!9, 200. ‘ A close banded cap is worn by the iii' ii 

which is gracefully ornamented by feathers, and lu'ld umler the* ehin ]»y a 
small throat-lateh.’ Sr/uHjlmitVs Arch.^ vol. iv., p. 4115. and plate vii., Fig. 3, 
p. 74. * 'I’heir wardrobes are never t?xtravagantly supi)lit‘d.’ liar/, us, in 

Sehoulrraft's Arc/t., vol. iv., p. 212. The W(»men ‘wear a blanket.’ Ir t'ol- 
orado liiv., p. 128, and plate. The women ‘wore blankets, leggins and 
motreasous.’ S’nupsrm's Anur. Mil. Jlenm.y pp. 51, 52, Hi. ‘Over all is thrown 
a blanket, under and sonietiiiies over whieli is worn a belt, to which are at- 
tached oval pieces of silver.’ JMenuau. in Smitlisouuai livpt.. 1855, p. 2l)(». 
The w«nnt*ii's dress is ‘ ehieliy eoinpr>sed of skins . . .showily corded at the 
bottom, forming a kind of belt of beads and porcupine quills.’ Patti \<{ Prrs, 
Nar., j)p. 118-‘I. Hartlett's Pers. Xar., vol. i., j). 320: MnUhausvu, Pvisvn in (lie 
toin. ii.. pp. 220, 224, 235: MOll/uinsin, Flurldlimi, tom. iv., pp. 30, 
37;^ W/tipplc, Eic/uiuk:, and TurneFs Ilept., j). 31, in Pac. IL Ii. lUpt., vol. iii.; 
Hrislnl, ill fad. Aff. litpt. Sprr. Com., 1S07, p. 314; CvDuonp's Apaches, p. 305. 

‘-2t» ‘Tattooed over the body, osjieeially on the chest.’ r>omrnech\s Desert.s, 
vol. ii., p. 281. ‘Tattoo their faces and breasts.’ J/nm/’s Anny Life, p. 25. 

‘ Mares juxta atcpie hemime facies atcpie artus liiieis quibusdain persignaiit.’ 
Ihi iMel, Novhh Orbis, p. 310; Warden, Pecherches, p. 70; Farnhanis Trac., 
p. 32. 

27 ‘ They nevc'r cut the hair, but wear it of very great length, and orna- 
inciit it upon state occasions with silver and beads.’ Marry's Army Life. p. 
25. ‘ 'riieir heads are covered with bits of tin and glass.’ Sliepard's Land of 

the- Aztec.% p. 182. * Dcr dicke und laug iiber den Eiicken liinabhangendo 

Zopf mit auwarts immer kleiiicr werdendon silbernen Seheibeii belastet, die, 
im^ Nacken mit der Gviisse ciner massigen Untovtasse beginnend, an der 
Spitze dcs Zopfes met der Grosso ciiies halben Thalers endigten.’ Froebel, 
Ahs Ameriktt, tom. ii., p. 100, and FroebeVs Cent. p. 200. 'I'liey ‘never 
cut their hair, which they wear long, mingling with it on ]:>a\rticular occasions 
silver ornaments and pearls.’ Pnmenceh's Deserts, vol. ii., p. 24. ‘ Tod os ellos 

llevau la cabeza trasquiladu desde la mitad hasta la fronto, y dejan lo demas del 
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painting and adorning their person — red being a favor- 
ite color; feathers also form a necessary adjunct to their 
toilet.® Some few wear a deer-skin shirt, but the more 
common dress is the bufFalo-rol)c, which forms the sole 
covering for the upiwr part of the Ixxly; in addition, the 
breech-cloth, leggins, and moccasins are worn. The 
W’omen cro[) the hair short, and a long shirt made of 
deer-skin, which extends Imm the neck to Ixjlow' the 
knees, w'ith leggins and nuxjcasins, are their usual at- 
tire.® 

pelo colganclo.’ Beaumont, Cron,de Mechoacan, MS., p. 527; Bei'isln Cientificn, 
tom. i., p. liJ2; Xah's on p. r.)l; hraijoon (-unip., p. 15.*]; MoU- 

hansen, Ta nbnrh, p. 115; Whipple, Kit'tanh',and Turner's llepf., p. 27, in 
R. R. Repi., vol. iii.; Garcia Corale, in Album Mvx., tom. i., p. 2‘JO; Conibiei\ 
Voi/., p. 224. 

2^ ‘ Iiu Gesichte mit ZiniiolKT beimilt, nnf iU*m Kopfo mit Atlli'i-fiMlc-ni 
schiiiiickt.* Froebtl, -la.s AmeriLft, tom. ii., p. 100. ‘It ttikrs tlifin a cuii- 
Biderable time to dress, tind stick feathers and beads in their hair.’ Ihnnv- 
neck's Deserts, vol. ii., p. 2S1. ‘Fond of tleckinj^ tliomselves with j)aint, 
beads and feathers.’ Many's Army Life^ ))p. 25, 20, IJO. ‘ Vedt'rhossehen 
op’t hoofd.’ Montanus, Xleaire Weereld^ p. 200. ‘ En tpianto a los eolores, 

variaii mucho, no solanieiite en cllos, sino tsirnbien en los dihnjos tpie se 
hacen en la cara.’ Garcia Conde, in Album Mtx., tom. i., p. 200. 'I’lie (!o- 
manehes ‘ do tout sexe portent nn iniroir attache an poij^oiet, ct se tei^aient 
Ic visage en rouge.’ Son. Gcoj., BtdHin, sih-ie v.. No. t)(>, p. JOJ; Whipp!< , A’tr- 
bank, and Turner's Kept., p. 27, in J'ac. R. R. Rept., vol. iii.; Palnnr, in 
Harper's May., vol. xvii., ]>. 450; Paltie's Pers. Xar., pp. 05. 30; SchoolrrajVs 
Arch., vol. ii., p. 133; Parker's Notes on Tex., pp. IHI, JOl, 107, 202; Wlslize- 
nus' Tour.,p. 71; iSimpson's Jour. MU. Recon., p, 110; Aleyre, Hist, i'omp. de 
JesiLS, tom. i., p. 332; Combier, lV>y., p. 224; Hartmann and Millard, Tixas, 
p. lit); Larenaudicre, Mex.el fruat., p. 147, plate; Tempsky's p. bO; Gill- 

iam's Trav., p. 305; Horn's ('aplicity, p. 25. 

‘The Cainaiiches prefer dark cloth«*s.* Parker's Nntes on 7V.r., pp. 180, 
181, 202. ‘ Les guerriers portent pour t«)ut vetement une peaii de ImlHe en 

maiiteau.’ Soc. Gcoj., Bulb-tin, serie v., No, 06, p. 102. ‘Las iniigen's andan 
vestidas de la cintura para abajo con unos cueros do veiiado adobado on 
forma de faldellines, y cuhren el ciierpocon unoscapotillos di-l mismoeiiero.’ 
Beaumont, Cron, de Mechoacan, MS., p. 527. ‘ Visteiise galanos. . .asi hoinhrrs 
como mugeres con mantas piiitadas y^ bordadas.’ Titnpieinada, Monanp lud., 
tom. i., p. 681. ‘ Sus vestidos se cornpoiien do UTias botas, iin mediano <lo- 

lautal (pie cubre sus vergiienzas, y uii coton, todo de pieles: las mugeres 
nsan nna manta cuadrada do lana negra muy estrecha.’ .-Mnjre, Hist. Ctnnp, 
de Jesus, tom. i., p. 332. ‘'ram mares (piani founime gossyjunis tunicis et 
ferariim exuviis vestieViantur ad Mexicunoruui normam et quod insoleiis bar- 
baris, ideocpie Hispanis novum visum, ut(*bantur calceis jitque oereis qiiro 6 
ferarum tergorihus et tanrino corio consutn erant. Fosninis capillus bene 
nexus et elegantur oral dispositus, iwc ullo preaten^a velaniino caput tegebaut.* 
J)e Laet, Nomis Orbis, p. 311; Froetjel, Ans Amerika, pp. 00, 101; Drayoon 
Gamp., p. 153; Warden, Rechrehes, pp. 70, 80; Garcia Conde, in Album Mex., 
torii.i., p. 290; Salmeron, Rdaciones, in Doc. Hist. Mex., serie iii., tom. iv., pp. 
25, 31, 91; Revista t'ientifica, tom. i., p. 162; Ifom's Cnpiimty, p. 22; Marcy's 
Army Life, pp. 25, 20, 45; Palmer, in liai'per's May., vol. xvii., p. 450; Cremony's 
Apach£.H,p. 15; Ixtrenaudihre, Mex.elOimi,p. 147,j)latfi; Gallatin, in Nouvelles 
Annales aes Voy., 1851, tom. cxxxi., pp. 252,272, ‘2713; Montanus, Nieuwe Weer- 
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Nomaflic and roving in their habits, they pay little 
attention to the construction of their dwellings. Sel- 
dom do they remain more than a w'eek in one locality f' 
hence their lo<lges are comfortless, and diversified in 
style lUJcording to caprice and circumstances. The 
frame-work everywhere is usually of ixdes, the Coman- 
ches placing them erect, the Li pans bringing the tops 
together in cone-sha[)C, while the Apiuihes bend them 
over into a low oval one or other of the above forms 
is usually adopted by all this family,'’* with uninuxirtant 
differences depending on locality and variations of cli- 
mate. The framework is covered with brushwixid or 


eld, p. 21(i, and Dupper, Nene Well, p. 243; Castaneda, in Ternaux-Compans, 
Vot/., i., toin. iv., p. 127; Wislheinis' Tour., p. 71; Parker, in Iml. Aff, 
Jiept., 18.il), p. lUD; Esradero, Xotieias de Chihuahua, 23iJ; Cretjtfs Corn. 
Prairies, vol. ii., jip. 38, 310, 312; Foster's Pre-Uisi. Jiaevs, p. 228; Hartmann 
and Millard, 7e.ms, p. 110; Domenech, Jour., pp. 131, 135; Maillard, Hist, 'lex., 
p. 210, JaramiUo, in 'Ternaux-Compans, Vop., serio i., tom. ix., pp. 372, 377; 
Casiano de Soza, in Pacheco, Col. Hoc. Jne'd., tom. iv., p. 331; JJousioun's 
7>.p., p. 227; Alcedo, Diccionario, tom. iii., p. 181; Faridtam's Trav., p. 32; 
FchoolcrajVs Arch., vol. ii., p. 133; JMnuencch's Desrnts, vol. ii., p. 24. 

'riuj Apaclios ‘rarely remain more* tlnin a week in any one locality.’ 
Cremauy's Apaches, p. ‘240. ‘ Cette nation etaiit nomade et tonjours a la pour- 

suite du j^ibier.’ Castaneda, in Ternaux-ComjHtus, Pop., serio i., tom. p. 133; 
Velasco, .\oticias de Sonora, p. 260; Marcp*s Army Life, p. 44; Henry, in School- 
craft's Arch., vol. V. p. 212; SclunjIcrafCs Arch., vol. v., p. 202; Backus, in id., 
vol. iv., p. 213; 'Ten Brocck, in Id., vol. iv., p. 89; Haiky, in Ind. Aff. Hept., 
1858, p. ‘206; Ind. Aff. liept.. Spec. Com., 1867, ]). 325; Foote's Te.va.s, p. ‘208; 
Carltion, in Ind. Aff. Pept., 1867, p. 325; Hatley's Texas, p. 152; Drayoon Camp., 
p. 153; Kennedy's 'iejcas, vol. i., p. 437; Dvhiporte, lleisen, pt x., p. 456. 

31 ‘The lu’incipal clmracteristic I believe, is the form of their wigwams; 
one sets nj) erect poles, am^ther bends them over in a circular form, and the 
third gives them a low oval shape.’ Partletrs 2*ers. Xar., vol. i., p. 106. 
Other tribes make their lodges in a difterent Avay, by a knowledge of which 
circumstance, travelers are able to discover on arriving at a deserted camp 
whether it belongs to a hostihi or friendly tribe.* Parker's Xotes on 'Texas, p. 
213; Hartmann and Millard, I'cxa.s, p. 110; Garcia Conde, iu Soc. Mex. Geog., 
Hub tin, tom. v., p. 315. 

32 Sus chozas o jucales son circulares, hechas de ramas de los arboles, cu- 

biertas con pielesde caballos, vacas, d cibolos.’ Orozco y Beira, Geografia, p. 
371. ‘I did expect . . .to find that tlio Xavajos had other and better habita- 
tions than the conical, pole, brush, and mud lodge.’ Simpson's Jour. Mil. 
Tiecon., p. 77. ‘The Camanches imilie their lodges by placing poles in the 
ground iu a circle and tying the tops together.’ Parker's Xotes on 7V.r«s, p. 
213. Huts are only temi'orary, conical, of sticks. .T/etherman, in Smith.sonian 
Jiept., 1855, p. 289. ‘ Sie bostandeii einfach aus grosseii Laubou von Cedern- 

zweigeii, deren Wiilbnng auf starken I’fahleii ruhte, und von Ausscii theil- 
weise mit Erde, Lehm, und Steinen bedeckt war.’ SfoUhnusen, lieisen in die 
Felsengeb., torn, ii., pp. 15, 2‘20-233. ‘Un grand nonibre de forme ronde.’ 
JaramiUo, in Temaux-Compans, Vay., seriei., tom. ix., p 379. ‘Their lodges 
are rectangular.’ Sitgreaves' Xufli Jix., p. 18; Castaneda, in Temaux-Compans, 
Voy., serie i., tom. ix., p. 194; Ives' Colorado liiver, p. 100; Figuier's Hum, 
liace, p. 482. 
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skins, sometimes with grass or flat stones. They are 
from twelve to eighteen feet in diameter at the widest 
part, and vary from four to eight feet in height,®* which 
is sometimes increased by excavation.®* A triangular 
opening serves as a door, which is closed with a piece of 
cloth or skin attached to the top.®* When on or near 
rocky ground they live in caves, whence some travelers 
have inferred that they build stone houses.®® A few of 

33 * They make them of upright poles a few feet in height upon which 

rest brush and dirt.’ IHmory's llept. U, S. and Mvx. liouniiart/ Siirvty^ \ol. i., 
pp. 111-12. • The very rudest huts hastily construetod of branches of cedar 

trees, and sometimes of Hat stones for small roofs.’ Katon, in SdmolvrajVs 
Arrh., vol. iv., p. 217. These huts are about eight feet high, eighteen i'eet 
in diameter at base, the whole being covered with bark or brush tiiul mud. 
iSimpsun's Jour. Mil. Heron., p. bO. ‘Exceedingly rude structures of sticks 
about four or five feet high.’ Barkn.^, in SchoolrrafTs Arrh., vol. iv., p. 21. ‘J. 
‘The Comanches make their lodges... in a conical shape... which they 
cover with butfalo hides.* rarhr'a Xotes on Tex., p. 21.‘1. * 11s hubiteiit sous 

des tentes.’ .Soc. Oroif., Bulletin, serie v., tom. Ub. p. 11)2; Daris' El fJrini,o., p. 
414; Henry, in SrhoolrralTs Arch., vol. v., p. 212; Bent, in Id., vol. i.. p. 243; 
Grey(j\*i Com. iVro?’ies, vol. i., p. ‘200; Brointe\s Af^irhe Country, p. OfJ; Farn- 
hatiCs Trav., p. 32; Manye, in Dor. Hht. Mex., serie iv., tom. i., ]>. 200; 17/- 
la-Senor y Sanchez, Theutro, tom. ii. j). 413; DuJ'ey. Besuuni de VUist., tom. i., 
p. 4; Torquemada, Monarq. Ind., tom. i., p. 270; Jknnemvh, Jour.^ p. 131; 
Dillon, Hist. Mex., p. 07; Lwlecus, Beise, p. 104; Jfnssel, Mex. thiut., p. ‘iO.*); 
Th'ummel. Mexiko, j>. 352; Emory^s Heron., p. (51; Marry', s Hept., j). 210; (Jal- 
lalin, in Xoncelles Annales des Voy , 18.51, tom. cli., p. ‘271; daratnillo, in Ter- 
naux-Conipans, Voy., serie i., tom. ix., pp. 372 0; Biuumont, Cron, de Merhoa- 
can, p. 417; Alarchon, in Hakluyt's Coy., vol. iii., p. 131; Dapper, .\eve Wilt, 
p. 230; see also, Mordanus, Nieiim Weereld, p.200; Mollhnus*n, Tayelnirh, pp. 
109-11.5; Humboldt, Essai, Jbd., tom. i., p. *230; Cordoue, in Ternaux-Cowpun.s, 
Voy., serie i., tom. x., p. 443; JJc Lad, Xovus Orbis, p. 301; BrotnitWs Jnd, 
Races, p. 544; Hardy's Trac., p. 336. 

Sityreaves* Zu/li Ex., p. 18. ‘This compels the Navajoes to erect 
substantial huts of an oval form, the lower portion of the hut being ex- 
cavated.’ Cremony's AjKtrhes, 2>. 306. ‘They live in V>rush houses, in tho 
winter time, digging a hole in tho ground and covering this with a hriish 
roof.’ Darker, in Ind. Aff. Hept., 1870, p. 130; Jlwjlns' Doniphan's Ex., p. 
218; Slrallon's Capt. Oatman (y7/7.v, p. 136; Maillard's Hist. Tex., p. ‘241. 

35 ‘Their lodges are about four or five feet high, with a triangular 

opening for ingress or egress,’ Bark'ns,m Schoolcraft's Arrh., vol. iv., )>. 213. 

Tne most they do is to build siiiall buts with thick ]iol^ for the arehcH 

and a small door through which a single person can hardly pass, t'elasco, 
Notidas de Sonora, p. 2(50. A rancher la of tho Cnabajai is described as 
* formada coiiio uiiu graiido galoria en una pieza muv lurga adoruada con 
arcos de sauz, y cubierta con estcras de tule niuy delgitdas y bien cocidtis; 
tenia ventanas para la liiz y desahogar el humo y nos fuiertus, niia al Oriente 

yotraal Poniente, A los dos Indos do la pieza habia vnrios cAmuras <5 

alojamientoH para donnir.’ Arririvita, Cronira Serdfica, jip. 474-5. 

36 ‘Som© live in caves in the rocks.* Letherwan, in Smithsonian RepL, 

1865, p. 289. ‘ They do not live in houses built of stone as Jins been repeat- 

edly represented, but in caves, caverns, and fissures of the cliffs.* Eaton, in 
Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iv., j). 217. ‘ Ils habitaieiit des caveriies et des lieux 

Bouterrains, ou ils deposuieut leurs recoltes.’ (Jallatin, in Nourdles Annales 
des Voy., 1851, tom. cxxxi., j)* Most of the Navajos ‘ live in houses built 
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the Mojave dwellings are so superior to the others that 
they deserve special notice. They may be de.scribod as 
a sort of shed having perpendicular walls and slojang 
roof, the latter supported by a horizontal beam running 
along the center, the roof projecting in front so as to 
form a kind of portico. The timter used is cottonwood, 
and the interstices are filled up with mud or straw.*” 
None of their houses have windows, the door and smoke- 
hole in the roof serving for this purjx)se; but, as many 
of them have their fires outside, the door is often the 
only opening.** 

Small huts about three feet in height constitute their 
medicine-lodges, or bath-houses, and are generally in 
form and material like their other structures.** The 
Mojaves also build granaries in a C 3 lindrical form with 
conical, skillfull)^ made osier rtK)fs." 

The food of all is similar;^* most of them make more 
or less pretentions to agricidture, and are habituated to 
a vegetable diet, but seldom do any of them raise a suffic- 
ient supply for the year’s consumption, and the\' are 
therefore forced to rely on the rae-squit-bejin, the pifion- 

of stone.’ Semes in the lioek'i/ p. 180; ThinmmU J/tav'Ay), p. 352; Ahnan^ 
zGy in Doc. Jlist. Mex.^ serie iii., toiii. iv., p. 8 l5; Tonmvmmht^ Monartj. 
tom. i., p. f>70; Sauchezj in Doc. Hist. Mex.^ sierie iv., tom.i., j). 93; Gordon's 
Ill^t. OJid (noth Mem., p. 88. 

37 ‘ 'riio large fottoiiwood posts and the snhstaiitial roof of the wide shed 
in front, arcj characteristic of the architeetnre of this people.’ Whipple, 
Exchank, and Turmr's Dept., p. 23, in ]*(ic. ]{. A*. y/fpA, vol. iii. ‘ They are built 
upon sandy soil and are thirty or forty feet sijnare; the sides about two feet 

thick of wieker-M’ork and straw their favtirite resort seems to be the roof, 

where could usually be counted from twenty to thirty persons, all appar- 
ently at home.’ Palmer, in Harper's Matj., voi. xvii., p. 4G4. 

S'* See plate in Marry' s Army Life. p. 48. *The tire is made in the front 
of the lodge.’ Hnehms, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii., p. 70. 

39 ‘ In every village may bo seen small structures, consisting of a frame- 
w-ork of slight poles, bent into a .semi-s^dierical form and covered with Inif- 
falo hide.s. These are ctdled medicine lodges and are used ns vapor-baths.’ 
Marcy's Army Life, p. 60. ‘ They make huts three feet high for bath-rooms 

and heat them with hot stones.*’ Letherman, in Smithsonian Jtept., 1855, p. 
289. 

Palmer, in Harper's May., vol. xviii., p. 464; Whipple, Eidtanh, and 
Turner's Hept., p. 23, in Pac. H. H. Hept., vol. iii. 

*Ils sont ires-laborieux; ils cultivent les melons, les haricots, ctd’autrcs 
legumes; ils recoltent aiissi en abondanco Ic mais.' Soc. Oeoy., Hnlletin, sme 
V., No. 96, p. 186. ‘ Bohnen, Mais, W'eizeii, feingeriebenes ^lehl, Kiirbisse 

und Melonen.’ Mdllhausen, Tayebuch, pp. 385, 396- 7. ‘ TIic Yumas and other 

tribes on llu^ Colorado, irrigate their lands, and raise wheat, corn, melons, 
Ac.’ Bartlett's Pers. Nar., vol. ii., pp. 263, 180, 181; Lachapelk, HaousseU 
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nut and the maguey-plant, eigave meodcana, and other 
wild fruits, which they collect in considerable quanti- 
ties." They are but indifterent hunters, and secure 
only a precarious supply of small game, such as rabbits 
and .squirrels, with ultimate recourse to rats, grasshop- 
pers, lizards and otlier reptiles." A few ti.sh are taken 
by those living in the neighborhood of rivers." The 


Boiilbot}, p. 81; ArririvUay Cronica Sernjiea, p. 419; Alefjre^ IHst. Comp, t'e 
Jt,siL% tom. i., p. Ives' Colorado Hirer, pp. (50, (57, 70, 73; Emory's 

Jiept. 'U. S. ami Mex. lioumlary i>urvey, vol. i., j'p. 117, 1‘28, 129; Stralion's 
Capt. Oatman iiirls, p. 123; Domeiieeh's De,serts, vol. ii., pp. 40, (55, (5(5; *S»7- 
greaves' Zuni Ex., j). 18; liroicm's Apache Country, pp. 51, 52, 107; Moirry's 
Arizona, p. 33; Pattie's Pers. Xar., p. 91; Mexicanische ZvsUinde., toni.i., j). (M; 
Mollhausea, litisen in die Felsent/eh, tom. 1., p. Ill; Champagnac, Voydgtur. 
p. 84; Bent, in tichoolcrafVs Arch., vol. i., p. 243; Eaton, in Schoolcraft's 
Arch., vol. iv., p. 217; Whipple, Excbank, and Turner's liept,, pp. 13, 120. in 
Pac. B. JL Jiept., vol. iii.; Thummcl, Mexiko, p. 349; Uallaiin, in Xouvellcs 
Annales des Coy., 1851, t<»!n. exxxi.. i)p. 288-9; Prichard's AV//. Hist. Man, 
vol. ii., p. 5G7; Fnrnham's JJ/e in Cal.; /Juris' El Orim;o, p. 411; Clar/c, in 
Hist. Mag., vol. viii., p. 280; Salmeron, Jidaciones, in iJoc. Jlist. Mrx., serio 

iii. , tom. iv., pp. 25-(5. 

^“-2 ‘A small but ngreable nut called the Pinon, rjows abundantly in this 
countrj'*, and duriiit' a period of seiircity, it Kometimes constitutes the sole 
food of the poorer class of natives for iiiaiiy successive weeks.’ Jinclcus, in 
Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iv., ‘^1‘^. ‘Living upon the* fruit of the mezipiit 
and tornilla trees. ’ Sitgreare.i' Zum Ex., jip. 10, 19; Emory's Jiept. U. S. and 
Mex. Jioundnry Survey, vol. i., p. 112. ‘Tambien tienen para su sustento 
mescali, que es conserva de raiz de magufty.’ Salmeron, Jidadoms, in JJoc. 
JJist. Mrx., serie iii., tom. iv., j). 31; Jlenry, in SclumkrafV s Arch,, vol. v., )>. 
212; Jlardy's Trav., i>p. 338; Mollhau.sen, Tagebuch, pp. 147, 331, 350, !i9(5, 
397; Corditue, inTernaux-Compans, Voy., serie i., ttmi. x., )). 44(5; Castaiada, 
in Id., serie i., torn, ix., pp. 53, 54; JJomenech's JJeserts, vol. i., p. 217; Bart- 
lett's Jhrs. Xar., vol. i., p. 234. 

*3 ‘ The quail and hare of the valley, and the deer and lizards of the plains, 
together furnish hut a scanty supjdy.’ J\hrenberg, in hut. Aff. Jiept., 18(5(5, p. 
110. ‘They ate worms, grasshoppers, and reptiles.’ Stratton's i.'apt. ilatman 
Girls, pp. 115-116. ‘ An den dunnen Gurt hatten unsere liesucher iioch Rat- 

ten, grosse Eid<*chseii uiid Friische befestigt.’ Molthauscn, Tagehuch, p. 383. 
‘Depending upon game uiidrf»ota for focwl.’ Parker, in Jnd. Aff. licpt., 1870, 
p. 137, and 18(59, p. 92. ‘Alas para ellos cs plato regahul.'simo el de ratoiies 
del caiiipo asado.s o cocidos y toda especie de inseetcis.’ Alegre, JJist. Comp, de 
Jeswi, tom. i., p. 332; J/ardy's Trav,, p. 430; Arricivita, Cnmim Serdfica, pp. 
419, 473; Figuicr's, Jlum Jiace, p. 484; JJac/cus, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. 

iv. , p. 212; Cremony's Apaches, ]>. 297. 

** On the Rivers (’olorado and Gila, *Usan de hilo torcido iinas redes y 
otras de varios palitos, que los tuorcen y juntan por las puntas, en que for- 
man 4 iiiodo de uii peijinmo harqiiito para pescar del infiuitu pescado que 
hay en cd rio.’ Seddwair, in JJoc. Hid. Mex., serie iii., tom. iv., p. 851. 
The Cajuenches when the produce is iusiifflcient, live on fish. JJomenech's 
p€.serts, vol. ii., p. 10. The Xavajos ‘live by raising flocks and herds, 
instead of hunting and fishing.’ JJavis' El Gringo, p. 411. The Apaches 
* no comen pescado alguno, no obstante do lo que abundan bus rios.’ Cor- 
dero, in Orozco y li trra, Geografia, p. 375. ‘ lil Apache no come el pescado, 

aunqne los hay abundantes en sus rios.* Vdmeo, Xoticias de Sonora, p. 286; 
Emory's liepU U. 8. and Mex. Boundary Survey, vol. i., p. 123; Stratton's Capt. 
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Navajos, Mojaves, and Yumns, have long been ac- 
quainted with the art of agriculture and grow corn, 
beans, pumpkins, melons, and other vegetables, and also 
some wheat; some attempt a system of irrigation, and 
others select lor their crops that jx)rtion of larid which 
has been overllowed by the river. The Navajos possess 
numerous flocks of sheep, which though used for food, 
they kill only when requiring the wool for blankets. 
Although in later years they have cows, they do not 
make butter or cheese, but only a curd from sour milk, 
from which they express the whey and of which they 
are very fond.*® 

Their method of planting is simple ; with a short sharp- 
pointed stick small holes are dug in the ground into 
which they drop tlie seeds, and no further eare is given 
to the crop except to keep it partially free from weeds.*® 

Maize soaked in water is ground to a paste Ixjtween 
two stones. From this paste tortillas, or thin cakes, are 
made which are baked on a hot stone. 'I’o cook the 
maguey, a hole is made in the gi’ound, in Avhich a lire is 
kindled ; after it has burned .some time the maguey-bulb 
is buried in the hot ashes and roasted. Some concoct a 
gyp.sy sort of dish or ollaixxlrida; game, and such roots 
or herbs as they can collect, being put in an earthen pot 
with water and boiled.*’ 

Oatnian Girls, p. 110; ITanh/s Trav., p. 373; JfoUhausen, Reisen in die Fehen- 
gebf tom. i., pp. 227-8. 

‘They do not make bntter and cheese. . . .Some who own cattle make 
from the curd of soured milk small masses, wdiich some have called cheese.* 
Ijcthermnn, in t>imUtsuman Rept,, IS55, p. 202. ‘ They never to my knowledge 

make butter or cheese, nor do I believe they know what such things jire.’ 
Eaton, in SrhoolrrnfVs Arch., vol. iv., p. 217. The Navajoes ‘make butter 
and cilieest^’ Sevin.s in the RoeJn/ Mts., p. 180. Some of the ‘men brought 
into camp a (]utintity of cheese.’ 7iy.s’ Colorado River ^ pp. 128, 130. 

*6 Einory\s Rvpt. IT. S. ami ^^ex. Boundary !<nrvcy, vol. i., p. 112. ‘ They 

plant corn v(?ry deep with a stake and raise very good crops.' Iml. Aff. Rept., 
Spec. Com., IHOf", p. 337; MeiTitcether,m Jnd.Aff. Rept., 1854, p. 172. 

* The nictate is a slightly hollowed hard stone, upon which soaked 
maize is laid and then reduced to paste.... The paste so formed is then 
patted between the hands until it assumes a flat, thin and round appearance 
when it is laid on a hot pan and baked into a tortilla.’ Cmmmy's Apaches, 
pp. 145-6, ‘ 11s riVuiltent aussi en abondance le mais dont ils font do tortil- 
las.* Soc. Geo-.f., Jhdlvtin, serie v.. No. *JG, p. 186. * Their meat was boiled with 

water in a Tusquiii (clay kettle) and this meat-mush or soup was the staple 
of food among them.’ Stratton's Capt. Oatman Girls, pp. 114, 115. ‘A largo 
Echino Cactus hollowed so as to make a trough. Into this were thrown 
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As befoi’e mentioned, the roving Apaches obtain most 
of their food by hunting and plunder; they eat more 
meat and less vegetable diet than the other Arizona 
tribes. They have a great partiality for hor.se-tlesh, sel- 
dom oat fish, but kill deer and antelope." When hunt- 
ing thoj' frequently di.sgui.se themselves in a skin, and 
imitating closely the habits and movements of the animal, 
they ajutrive to approach within shooting-distance." 
Whether it be horse or deer, every }X)rtion of the carcass 
with the exception of the bones, is consumed, the entrails 
being a sf^cial delicjicy. Their meat they mist par- 
tially in the fire, and eat it generally half raw. ^Vhen 
food is plenty they eat ravenously and consume an enor- 

tho soft portions of the pulpy substance which surrouiuls the heart of the 
cactus; ami to them had been added ^anie and plants f^athercil from tho 
banks of the creek. ^lingled with water, the whole had been cooked by 
stirring it up with heated stones.’ IT/i/pp/e, in Vac. Ji. li. Rept.^ vol. iii., p. 1J6. 
‘ 11s luan^^ent des pains do mais cuits sous la ceiulre, aussi fiji'os que h‘s ^^ros 
pains de C’astille.’ f 'asta tlcda, in Ti't’noujr-f'ianpanfiy roy., serie i., tom. ix., p. 
40; Hardy's Trav., p. 2‘iH; Vatt'ic's Vers. .W/r., p. dil; liartMCs Vers, yar., vol. 
i., p. *201; Castano da Soza^ in Varhaco^ Col. hoc. hohl.^ tom. iv., pp. 

45* ‘The Apaches rely chietly upon tin; tit sh of the cattle and sheep they 
can steal. .. .they are .said, however, to be more fond of tlie meat of the 
mule than that of any other animal.’ Crefy/s Com. Vrairiest vol. i., pp. *2110-1. 
* A nonproductive race, subsistiiij' wholly on plunder and pime.’ i're})iouy\s 
Apfiches, p. 141. The Jicarilla Apaches: ‘the chase is their only means of 
support.’ C trsoiif in Ind. AjJ\ lipl.. 1.S..0, p. 104. ‘’rhey live entirely by 
hunting.’ JJ Ija lo, in Ind. M. Hept., ISOG, p. 138. ‘J)ie Xahrung dcr 
Aapehes besteht hau)dsHchlich in dem Fleische der Kinder und Schafe. . . . 
doch soil, wie man sagt, ^laulthiertltrisch ihre LieblingsjH.-iso sein.’ 77»w/a- 
7 /iW, |). ‘Ihrobesten Leekerbissen sind I’ferde und ^laulesel- 

fleisch, welches sic braten und dem Kindtleischc vor/.iehen.’ Ochs, in J/a/r, 
Nachrichtan, p. ‘280. Their daintiest food is mule and horsellesh. AposUliros 
.^1/V/ae.s, p. 432. * .\nteri<u’nieiitc aiit<*s (pio en la frontera abuneas • el gan- 

ado, lino dc sus alimentos era la carnc del caballo, y la ca/.a de diferentes 
animalcs.’ Velasco, Xotirins da Sonora, j>p. ‘2t’»G-7 ; Kdirard's Hist. Tnxas, p. 05; 
Emory's Tiept. U. S, und .IMr. hoandury Snrrnj, vol. i., p. 112; Jiarlktl's 
Vers. Nar., vol, i., p. 327 ; .S'oe. bV/oy., JiuUeim, seric v., No. 00, p. 187 ; Stratton's 
Capt. Oatman Cirls, ji. 110; irnrd’.s Mr.eico, vol. i., p. 580; vIna/a, JJas Hentiye 
Mexifeo, p.‘282; Stf inlay's Vortrnlts, p. 57; Valmer, in Harper's Matj., vol. xvii., 
p. 460; Edicards' Campn'ufii, p. 05; Uassel, Max. tiuat., p. 27<»; SrlamlcrajVs 
Arch., vol. V., p. 202; sen further Ind. Atf. Repin., from 1854-73; Uallal'm, in 
HouveUes Anrudes das Voy., 1851, tom. cxxxi,, p. 308; Veters' Life, of Carson^ 
p. 452; Torrpiemuda, Monanj. Ind., tom. i., p. 079. 

49 ‘ What I would have sworn was an antelope, proved to bo a young In- 
dian, who having enveloped himself in an antelope’s skin with head, 

horn.s and all complete, had gradually crept up to the herd under his dis- 
guise.’ Cremony's ApacMs, yip. 28, 191. ‘Se viste de unn pitd de los mismos 
animalcs, pone sobre su cabe/a otra do la clasc* de los quo va fi buscar, y ar- 
mado de su arco y flechus andftndo on cuntro yuos, proeuru int^zclarsc cii una 
banda de ellos.’ Cordero, in Orozco y lierra, (hoyrnf ia, p. 375; Garcia Conde, 
ill Album Max., tom. i., p. 372; Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. v., yi. ‘212; Ferry, 
Scenee de la Vie Sauvaye, p. 202. 
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moiLS quantity ; when scarce, they fast long and stoically. 
Mo.st of them hate bear-meat and porlc. So Jew-like is 
the Navajo in this particular that he will not touch pork 
though .starving.®" 

The Cornanches do not cultivate the .soil, but subsist 
entirely by the chase, llulfalo, which range in immense 
herd.s tliroughout their country, are the chief food, the 
only addition to it lieing a few wild plants and roots;, 
hence they may be said to be almost wholly flesh-eaters.®^ 
In pursuit of the buflalo they exhibit great activity, 
skill, and daring. ^Vhen approaching a herd, they ad- 
vance in clo.se column, gradually increasing their speed, 
and as the distance is les.s(?ned. the^'^ separate into two or 
more groups, and dashing into the herd at full galloi), 
di.scharge their arrows right and left with great rapidity; 
others hunt Ijuft'alo with s[x?ars, but the common and 
more fatal w'eapon is tlu; bow and arrow. ^I'he .skinning 
and cutting up of the .slain animals is u.sually the task 
of the women.®" The meat and also the entrails are 

‘ Thoy iilwiiys asketl if we luitl bear on the table, for tliey wished to 
avoid it . . .1 found they had some superstitious ])rejiuliee aj'ciiiist it.' Bart- 
hit's Pers. \ar., vol. i., p. 321. ‘The Apaehes are rather fond of lion and 
Ijaiither meat, but seldom toucli that of the bear.’ i'mmmifs Ainahes^ p. 22G. 

* Tambien mat.iu jiava comer osos.’ Salufron^ Ihlunttws, in 7>oc. Hist. Mvx., 
serie iii., tom. iv. ]>., 25. The Navajoes ‘never kill bears or rattlesnakes un- 
less attacked.’ LvUrrnmn, in SmUhsonlni li' jU.y bS55, p. 2‘.H. ‘ Sie verehren 

den Ikireii, der iiic voii ihiieii getiKltet wird, und desseii rieisch zu esseii sio 
sich sclieiuui. Schwi’inctleisch verschniahcii sie des^leiclien; bom iargsteu 
Hnnj'er kdnnen sie es iiiclit Tiber .sich t^ewinncm, davon zu kosten.’ Ai'min, 
Das Henlitffi j». 278; Corihri\ in (Jrozco y Iki'ra, (rcotjra fia, p. 370. 

‘TTie Northern and Middle (knnanches. . .subsist almost exclusively up- 
on the lleshof the buffalo, and are known amoii^ the Indians as buffalo-eaters.* 
Murrt/s Army L[t\\ pp. IG, 2<», •!(». ‘They plant no corn, and their only food 
is meat, ainl a few wild plants that gi'uw upon the prairie\s.’ ^farcy's'B^•l^t., 
p. 188. The Comaiiches are a ‘ nation .sub.sistin^ .solely by the chase.’ Pike's 
Explor. Tran., )i. 214. ‘Subsist mainly upon the buffalo.’ GraiTs, in Ind. 
Aff. Ihpl., 1851, p. 180. ‘ Ackmnvledt'e their entire ignorance of even tho 

rudest methods of agriculture.’ Baylor, in Ind. Thpl., 185(5, p. 177; 
Bent, in Bnhonterd/Cs Arnh., vol. i., p. 244; SchoolonltVs Arch., vol. v.. p, 575; 
Froebel, Alls Ameriht, tom. ii., p. 103, and Fi'O’hVs Cent. Amor., p. 2(18; Com- 
bier, Ko//., p. 202; FrenAi's IPisl.Coll. i*..p. 155; Moilhansen, Tayvbuch, 

p. 115; irreytfs Prairies, p]>. 214-10, 3(h ; PipniePs Jfnin. Pace, p. 480; 
Lmleciis, Reise, p. b'l; Drayoon (\tnip., p. 153; Fonh's Tc.ras, j). ‘208; For. Gcog., 
Bulletin, serie v.. No. 9(5, ji. 102; DiWieneclCs D'Serts, vol. ii., p. 21; Jhinenech, 
Jour., p. 4t)9; Kennedy's Texas, vol. i., p. 345; Holley's Te.vas, p. 153; Dufey, 
lidsiiine, tom. i., p. 4; Deiores' Tiwa.s, p. 233; Frost's Ind. Bailies, p. 385. 

^ ‘ Luego fjiio los cfboloH eclian ii huir, los cazadorcs sin a]»resurarlos de- 
niasiado los persiguon ft un galope corto, que van activandi) mas y mas luista 
que roiU 2 )eu en curreru ... cl indio sin cesar de correr, disparu su nrco en 
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eaten both raw and roasted. A fire being made in a 
hole, sticks are ranged round it, meeting at the top, on 
which the meat is placed. The liver is a favorite morsel, 
and is eaten raw; they also drink the warm blood of the 
animal.^ No provi.sion is made for a time of scarcity, 
but when many bulTalo arc killed, they cut j)ortions of 
them into long strips, which, after being dried in the sun, 
are jwunded fine. This peinican they carry with them 
in their hunting exjxjditions, and when unsuccessftd in 
the chase, a small quantity Ijoiled in water or cooked 
with grease, serves for a meal. When unable to procure 
game, they’ sometimes kill their horses and mules for 
food, but this oidy when comj)elled by necessity.'"'* In 
common with all primitive humanity they are filthy — 
never bathing except in summer®’’ — witli little or no 
sense of decency.^ 


todas direccioncs, y va sembrando el campode rescH. . .Las indias al mismo 
tiempo van dcssollaiido eada iina de utpielhus reses, reeu'^iiaido la pitd y la 
came.’ lltfrlsla Ci tom. i., jtp. Hjr> i;. At a suitadde distance from 

their prey they divide into two squadrons, one half taking' to the rij,dit, and 
the other to the left, and thus surround it.’ hUhcartls' Jlint. 7V.r., p. KiH; 
French's Hist. Coll. Ln.^ pt. ii., p. loo; (tretjtfs Cnnt. J^niines, vol. ii., ])]). *211- 
216. Women when they perceive a deer or antelope ‘ jjjive it chase, and return 
only after ctqiturinj' it with the lasso.’ hnmeuevh's Ihsvrts, vol. ii., p. *2-4h. 

‘When any ‘,^amp was killed, the Indians would tear out the. heart, liver, 
and entrails, and eat them raw.’ Frost's Iml. Jhitlles, p. ‘Ces Indiens 

se nourissent de viande crue (‘t boivent du san*'. . . .11s conpeiit la viande eu 
tranches tre.s-niinces et la font seedn-r an soleil; ils la rediiisent eiisuite en 
poudre pour la conservor.’ Castafleda, in TernairM'fmijKins, I’o//., serie i., 
torn, ix., pp. 19(1-1. ‘ They “ jerked ” or dried the meat and made the peinmi- 
can.’ Marcy's Army IJfe^ p. 18. ‘Comen las eriadillas crudas, recoj'iendo la 
sangre que corre del c-uerpo con unas tutundas d jiearas, se la beVieii caliente.* 
Jieauimmt, Cron, de Mn’lnuufiii, JA.S., p. 528; Farnhum's Trav.y p. 3*2; Horn's 
Captivity, pp. 16, '23; Kennetly's Texas, vol. i., p. 315. 

^ ‘ At one time their larder is overstocked and they Korge themselves to re- 
pletion.' Marcy's Arunj Life, pp. 32, 41, 46. ‘Catch and tame thc*se wild horses, 
and w'hen unsuccessful in chase, sidisist upon them.’ Holley's Texas, p. 153. 
* When pressed Viy hunger from scarcity of game, they subsist on their young 
horses and mules*.’ Sclujokrafl's Arch., vol. ii., pp. 132-3. ‘Have a rare ca- 
pacity for enduring hunger, and manifest great patience under its infliction. 
After long abstinence they eat voraciously.’ Unmet, in Srhntdvrafl' s Arch., 
vol. i., p. 231; Tarker's ties on Tex., p. 235; Fdtrards' Hist. Tx., p. 108. 

The tribe ‘liv<.'d in the most abject condition of filth and poverty.* 
Browne's Apache. Country, p. 96. ‘With very few exceptions, the want of 
cleanliness is universal — a shirt being w'orn until it will no longer hang to- 
gether, and it would be difficult to tell the original cr»lor.’ Letherman, in 
Smithsonian llept., 1855, p. ‘290. ‘ They are fond of bathing in the summer, 

but nothing can induce them to wash themselves in winter.’ Cremony's 

Apaches, p. 302. They give off very uu])lenKant odors. Mollhansen, lieisen 
in die Felsemjeb., tom. i., j). 397. ‘They seem to have a natural antipathy 
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Throughout Arizona and Now ^[exico, the bow and ar- 
row is tlie principal weapon, lx>th in war and in the chase ; 
to which are added, by tho.se Jiccustomed to move ateut 
on horsebjick, the shield and lance;®’ with such also the 
Mexican riata may now occasionally be seen.®* In bat- 
tle, the Colorado River trif)e.s use a club made ol‘ hard 
heavy wood, having a large mallet-shaped head, with a 
small handle, through which a hole is bored, and in 
which a leather thong is introduced for the purpose of 
securing it in the hand.®* They seldom use the toma- 

against water, considered as the means of cleansing the body., .water is 
only used by them in extreme eases; for instance, when the vermin l)efome 
too thick on their heads, they then go through an operation of (rovering the 
head with innd, which after some time is washed out.’ in hid. Aff. 

liept., 1H70, p. 130; /res’ ('olnrudo Rir.^ 108; Jific/iUs, in SrhnnlrrajVs Arcli.j 
vol. iv., p. 214; .Var/jer’s JS'utes on Tex., p. 203; Arricivita, Cronica Strdjica, 
p. 470. 

.'i6 « They defecate j)romiscnously near their huts; they leave offal of (?very 
character, dead animals and dead skins, close in the vicinity of their huts.' 
livl. Atf. liept. Sp c. h’om., 1807, p. 330; Slrallons Copt, ihiimnn Girls, p. 114; 
Hard Ip s Trnr., j). 380. 

The Mojave ‘arms are the bow and arrow, the spear and the club.' 
Sitijreaves’ Xitfii. Kx., p. 18. *Arim‘dwith bows and arrows.' Fremont and 
Fmori/’s of Trur., p. 30. The Quercehos ‘use the bow and ar- 

row, lance and shield.’ Marcy’s Army Life, ]»p. 10, 23. ‘The Ai)ache will 
invariably add his bow and arrows to his i>ers(>nal armament.’ ( nmony’s 
Apaches, pjn 15, 75-0, 103, 189. ‘ Neben llogeii und Pfeileii fiihren sie noeh 

sehr lange Lanzen.’ MdUhaasen, Tayihnch, p. 230. ‘ Th(‘y use the bow and air- 

row and spear.’ Lethermnn, in Smil/istmian I/ept., 1855, j). 293. ‘Armed with 
bows and arrows, and the lainee.' liae/cus, in Schonlcra ft's Arch., vol. iv., p. 
214. For colored lithograph of weaijams see Whipple, Fichan/y', and 'Tamer’s 
Jtept., p. 50, in Pac, 11. A'. liept., vol. iii. ‘El armameiito de los ajiaches so 
componen de laiiza, arco y ffcchais. ’ (’ordero, in Orozco y lierra, Geoiirafia, p. 
372. ‘ Las annas (le los apaiches son fusil, tlecliais y Isinzai.’ Garcia Cmn/*’, 

ill Soc. .yfex. Geoff., /loletin, tom. v., p. 315. ‘Los Yumais son Indios. . . .do 
nialas annas, muchos no llevain arco, y si lo llevan es mal dispuesto, y eon 
dos (.) tres flcchas.’ Garccs, in Arricirita, Vronici Scrujica, p. 419; iiiedthmiir, 
Helacion, in Doc. Hist. Mix., serie iii., tom. iv., p. 851; Aleyre, Hi.d. Comp, dc 
JejsiLs, tom. hi., p. Ill; .Malte-Brun, Precis de la Geoy., tom. vi.. p. 399; J^ar/rer's 
Notes on Tex., p. 190; Dreio, in hid. Aff. Uept., 18159, p. 105; Odin, in Dommech, 
Jour., p. 450; Wl.sUzenu.s’ Tour, p. 71; D€iree.s’ Te.ras, p. 233; Holley's Texas, 
p. 153; Brownell’s Ind. Baces. p. 543; Drayoon Camp., p. 153; Moore’s Texas, 
p. 33; Ward’s Mexico, vol. ii., p. 002; Muldenpfordt, Mejico, vol. ii., pt. ii., 
p. 4*21; Tjachnpelle, liaoussct-Boulhon, p. 82; Combier, Toy., p. 224; Brant z^ 
Mayer’s Mex. Aztec, etc., vol. ii., p. 123; Thiimmel, Mexiho, p. 444; Piters’ Life 
of Carson, p. 452; Cutis’ Cony, of Cal., p. 185; Bartlell’s Pers. yar., vol. i., pp. 
328-9, 451; Payc.s’ Travels, vol. i.. p. 107; JAnati, Costumes, plat(* xxii.; Armin, 
Das Ifeutiye Mexi/co, p. ‘274; Mullhaiusen, Mormonenmiidchen, tom. ii., p. 152; 
Fiijuier’s Hum. Pace, ])p. 480-2, with cut. 

^ * Their weapons of war are the spear or lance, the bow, and the laso.* 
Iluyhes' Doniphan’s Kx., p. 173. 

M Among ‘ their arms of offence ’ is ‘ what is called Macaiia, a short club, 
like a round wooden mallet, which is used in close (|uarters.’ Hardy’s Trav., 
p. 373. ‘War clubs were prepared in abundance.’ Stratton’s Capi. Oaiman 
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hawk. Some carry slings with four cords attached.*® 
The bows are made of yew, hois d are, or willow, and 
strengthened by means of deer-sinews, firmly fastened 
to the back witli a stiong adhesive mixture. The length 
varies from four to live feet. 'I'he string is made from 
sinews of the deer.*"’' A leathern arm-guard is w'orn 
round the left wrist to defend it from tlic blow' of the 
string.*** The ari-ows incjusure liom twenty to thirty 
inches, according to length of bow, and the sliaft is com- 
posed of two pieces; the notch end, which is the longer, 
consisting of a reed, into which is fitted a shorter piece 


Girl.% p. 17G. Die Apficlieii ‘nnr Bogeii, Pfeik* niid Kciiloii.’ Thiunmcl, Mtx- 

p. 444. ‘Tlu'if flubs mo iiioztpiit** W(n)d (a Kpocios of acacia) 
three or four feet long.’ J'Jnutrt/'s lifpt. S. and Mtx. lionmbiry Survey^ 
vol. i., p. 1U8. ‘Us ii’ont d’antre anno qu’iiii gnind croc et une massue.’ 
Soc. Ge ty., linlMln, stbie v.. No. ‘JG, p. 18G. ‘ Ariusi sunt . . .oblougi ligiici 

gladii multis atuitis silicibiis ulriinqiie muniti.’ J)e Laefy yarns (h'bis, p. 311. 
‘ Siis Annas son Fleclnis, y Macanas ’ Tortpictnnday Monarq, Iml.. tom. i., p. 
681. Among the C’oiminchcs: • Lour massue est urns queue de buHle a Tex- 
treiiiite de laqu(41c* ils insereiit uiie boule en nierre t)U tuimetid.’ *Sec. (icory., 
liallntlny stu’ie v., No. 1)6, p. IbM; Mmrn/y in Iml. Aff. Jiept., 1857, p. 30*2. 

‘Alit vier.stn*itigen Strieksclileuderu bewaffiud.’ Jlcxihudsclm Zustt'iinhy 
tom. i., p. 64. ‘ Siefecliteii mit •Lanzeii, Uuebsen, Pfeilen und Ttimahaks.’ 

LndeenSy lieiscy p. 1()4. * Une petite haelieen silt^x.’ Sm*. llnlkt\ny serio 

V., No. 1)6, p 11)3; M'dhknpfordt, MejirOy tom. ii., p. 539; Ttrnsnvy of Tma., 
p. 31; BscuderOy yoticias dt CUihnahmy p. 230; Jjamcmvh' s IksartSy vol. ii., 
p. 272. 

The Querecho ‘ bows are made of the tough and elastic wood of the 
“bois d’jire,” or Osage orange (Maelura Aurantiae:i), strengtheneil and re- 
enforced with the sinews of the deer wrapped lirmly around tin in, and strung 
with fi cord made of the same material.’ Jlarry's Army lAO'y p. 21. The 
Tonto ‘ bow is a stout piece of tough wood. . . .abruit live feet htng, strength- 
ened at points by a wrapping of sinew. . .which are joined by a sinew string.’ 
Smnrty \\\ SmiUisoninn livjd.y 1867, p. 418. The Navsijo * bow is about four 
feet in length. . . and is covered on the back with a kind of librous tissue.’ 
Letherman, in SmUksonifin /kpf., 1855, p. ‘21)3. The yuma ‘bow is made 
of willow.’ Emory's Jkpl. U. S. and Mp,v. lioundary Survey, vol. i., j). 108. 
‘Langen Hogen vou Weidenholz.’ MOllhauseny lieisni in. dhi Feist mjeh.y tom. i., 
p. 124. Apaches: ‘the bow forms two semicircles, w’ith a shoulder in the 
middle; the back of it is entirely covered with sinews, w'hich are laid on. . . . 
by the use of some glutinous substance.* Pike's Exphr, Trav'.y p. 338. ‘ Los 

tamanos de estas annas smi differentes, segun las ]mrcialidades que las usan.’ 
Cordero y in Orozco y tJeoyraf lay p. 372; Mollhansmy Toyehuchy p. 360; 

Malte-lSruny Precis da la Gdoy.y toni. vi., p. 453; Whipplty in Par., li. Ii. Repi.y 
vol. iii., p. 08; Patlie's Pers. AV/r., pp. 117, 149; PalmeVy in Harper's May., 
vol. xvii., p. 450. , 

The Apaches: * Tons portnieut an poignet gauche le bracelet do cuir . . . 
Ce bracelet de cuir est une tispcce de paumelle cpii entoiire la main gauche, 
. . . .Le premier sort ii amortir le coup de fouet de la corde de I’arc quand il 
He dfUend, la seconde empeche les pennes de la tleche dis decliirer la peau de 
la main. ' Ferry y Scenes de la vie Sanvayi^y p. 256. ‘ With a leather brficelet 

on one wrist and a bow jind quiver of arrows form the general outfit.’ Smarty 
in Smithsonian Jiept.y 1867, p. 418. 
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made of acociu, or some other hard wood, and tipped 
with obsidian, agate, or iron. It is intended that when 
an oi)jeet is struck, and an attempt is made to draw out 
the arrow, the pointed end shall remain in the wound. 
There is some difference in the feathering; mo.st nations 
employing three feathers, tied round the shaft at equal 
di.stances with fine tendons. 'I'he Tontos have their 
arrows winged witli four feathers, while some of the 
(/Omanches u.se only two. All have some distinguish- 
ing mark in their manner of winging, painting, or carv- 
ing on their arrows.® The quiver is usually made of 
the skin of some animal, deer or sheep, sometimes of a 
fox or \vild-cat skin entire with the tail appended, or of 
reeds, and carried slung at the hack or fastened to a waist- 
Ixdt.® 'fhe lance is from twelve to fifteen feet long, the 
point Ixiing a long piece of iron, a knife or sword blade 
socketed into the pole.® Previous to the introduction 

The Coyoteros * use very long arrows of rccd, finished out with some 
hard wood, and an iron or fiiut head, hut invariably with three feathers at 
the opposite end.’ Crenumi/'s Aparhes, ]>. KKl. Njivajoes: ‘the arrow is about 
two feet long and pointed with iron.’ lAlf rina)), in Smithsiminn Jirpt., 1805, 
p. 2J13. 'I’he Quereehos’ ‘arrows are twenty inches long, of fiexible wood, 
with a triangular iiointof iron at one end, and two feathers. . . .at the opposite 
extremity.’ Marrp's Armp Life^ p. 24. 'J'he Apache ‘arrows are quite long, 
very rarely pointed with tlint, usually with inui. The feather iqion the ar- 
row is plact'd or bouinl down with tine sinew in threes, instead of twos . . 
The arrow-shaft is usually made of some i»ithy wood, generall}’ a species of 
yucca.’ JIe)iri/, in SchoolrrajTs Aivh., vol. x., p. 2U‘J. ‘ Sagitta> acutis silicibus 

asperatje.’ ])e Laef, yarns OrOis, p. 31 1 . ‘ Arrows were . . . ])ointed with a head 

of stone. Some were of white quartz or agate, and others of obsidian.’ Whip- 

pkt in Vac. U. li. Ikpt., vol. iii., ]>. 1)8. The Toiito ‘arrows are three 

feet long . . .the cane is winged with four strips of feather, held in place by 
threads of sinew. . . which beai-son its free end an elongated triangular piece of 
quartz, Hint, or rarely iron.’ Smart, in Smithsamau 18()7, p. 418. The 

Lipan arrows * have four straight tlutings; the Comauches make two straight 
black tlutings and two red spiral ones.’ Domniech's Dvsi-rts, vol. ii., p. 270; 
SUtji'eaves' Ziifd p. 18; Tempsh'if's MUht, p. 82; Ifassel, .1/r.r. Gnat., p. 270; 
Gander's Mex. Gnat., vol. ii., p. Hj; Mollhaiisat, Tatjvhnch, p. 3G0; AloUhausen, 
Fluchtlhiff, tom. iv., p. 31; Pattie's ]*vrs. Xar., p. 140. 

^ The Apache ‘ quivers are usually made of deer-skin, with the hair 
turned inside or outside, and sometimes of the skin of the wild-cat, with the 
tail appended.’ Henry, in SchaokrafCs Arch., vol. v., p. 210. ‘ Quiver of 

sheep-skin.’ Palmvr,'u\ Harper's May., vol. xvii., p. 4G1. ‘Quiver of fresh- 
cut reeds.’ Fremont and Emory's Xotes of Trai\, p. 30. ‘Tbi carcax 6 bolsa 
de piel do leopardo eii lo general.’ Cordero, in Orozco y Berra, Geoyrafia, p. 
372; Whipple, Ewbank, and Turner's liepL, p. 31, in Par. li. Ii. iUpt., vol. 
iii.; Tempshy's MiUa, p. 80. 

* The spear is eight or ten feet in length, including the point, which is 
about eighteen inches long, and also made of iron.’ lAlnrman, in Smith- 
sonian liept., 1855, p. 293. SShould the Apaches possess any useless firearms, 
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of iron, their spears were pointed with obsidian or some 
other flinty substsuice which w'as hammered and ground 
to a sharp edge. Tiie frame of the shield i.s made of 
light basket-work, covered with two or three thicknesses 
of buffalo-hide; between the hiAers of hide it is usual 
with the (Jomanche.s to place a stufling of hair, thus 
rendering them nlinust bullet pi’oof. Shields are painted 
in various devices and decorated with feathers, pieces 
of leather, and other finery, also with the scalps of 
enemies, and are carried on the left arm by two straps.”'’ 

Their fighting has more the character of assas.sinatiun 
and murder than w’urfarc. They only attack when 
they consider success a foivgone conclusion, and rather 
than incur the risk of losing a wairrior will for diiys lie 
in ambush till a fair op[)ortunity for surprising the foe 
presents itself.*” The ingenuity of the Apaiehe in pre- 
paring {in {unbush or a surpri.se is described by (’olonel 
Cremony as follows: “ He has as perfect ai knowledge of 

‘ general monte vionoii a rliirlcs nuovo tiso, hacioiulo do ollas lanziiH, oitoliilloH, 
leugiietas tie flochas.’ Conhro, in Onuro y Ikrni, (tvoijrafid, p. IlT’i. * La 
lauza la iisaii imiy larga.’ fruma Coiuk, in .Voc. JA.r. Ocoy.^ lioktm, tt>in. v., j). 
315. ‘Lance of fifteen feet in length.’ .I'lh's Exylor. 7Vnr.. p. 3;hS; llttssel, 
Mex. Gnat., p. 270; 1/oUe.y's T^xos, p. 153; Cntts' (’imq. of fV//., p. 212; V/c- 
vuita Cknlifim^ tom. i., p. IGi; VarktEs Notes on Tex., p. 11)5; rollie's Pers. 
Niir., p. 298. 

The Comanche ‘shield was rf»iind ....made of wicker-work, covered 
first W'ith doer skins and then a tough piece of raw hnttalo-hide drawn over, 

ornamented with a human scalp, a grizzly bc.ir's claw and a mule’s tail 

....for the arm were pieci-s of cotton cloth twisted intf) a rope.’ J'nrkePs 
Notes on Tex... p. 195. • Kn el hrazo iztpiierdo Ih^vaha cl chimal, tpie es nn 

escudo ovalado, enhierto todo de plnmas, esptjos, cluuiniras y atlornos do 
pano encarnado.’ ItPvisUi CunUfiva. tom. i., p. ir.2. Their shield ‘ is gcnerallj' 
ptiinted a bright ytdlow.’ IJomnieck's Deserts, vol ii., p. 208. ‘Shield of cir- 
cular form, covered with two thicknesses of hard, undressed bufialo hide, .... 
stuffed w'ith hair . . a rifle-ball will not penetrate it unless it strikes ixTpeii- 
dicular to the surface.’ Marcifs Army Life, pp. 24-5; MolUunisen, FliieMlimj, 
tom. iv., p. 31; TtmpsJcy's ^Atla, p. 80. A ‘ Navaijo shi(‘hl. . . .with an imago 
of a demon painted on one side ...border of red cloth, . trimmed with 
feathei*s.* Palmer, in Harper's Mny., vol. xvii., p. 454; IJmitl, Costumes, 
plate xxii.; Shepard's Land of the Adecs, p. 182; hUhrnrds' Ili.d. Tex, p. 104. 

* Wherever their observations can be inado from neighboring heights 
with a chance of successful ambush, the Apache never shows himself.’ Cre- 
mony* s Apaches, pp. 79, 189. ‘ Attacking only when their numbers, and a 

well-laid ambush, promise a certainty of success.’ Smart, in Smithson'an Dept., 
1867,419. ‘Colocan de anteinano nna einboscada.’ i'ordcro, in Orozco y 
Berra, Geografia, p. 375; Parker, in Ind. Aff. Dept., 1869, pp. 221-3, 256; 
Dnmenech's Deserts, vol. ii., p. 4; Emory's lieronnoissance, p. 47 ; Emmy's Dept. 
IT. S, and Mex. Bemndary Survey, p. 107; lla.s.sd, Mex. Guat., p. 276; aS’oc. 
Geog.f Bulletin, s^rie v., No. 96, p. 186; Davis, in Ind. Aff. Dept., 1868, p. 
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the assimilation of colors as the most experienced Paris 
modiste. By means of his acumen in this res^xict, he 
can conceal his swart body amidst the green grass, 
behind brown shrubs, or gray rocks, with so mucli ad- 
dress and judgment that any but the experienced would 
pass him by without detection at the distance of three or 
ibur ^ards. Sometimes they will envelope themselves 
in a gray blanket, and by an artistic sprinkling of earth, 
will so restnnble a gi'anite Iwulder as to be passed with- 
in near range without suspicion. At others, they wdll 
cover their persons with fi’eshly gathered grass, .and I3 ing 
prostrate, ap|)ear as a natural iwrtion of the held. Again 
they will plant themselves among the Yuccas, and so 
closely imitate the appearance of that tree as to jxiss for 
one of its sjMJcies.” 

Before undertaking a raid they secrete their families 
in the mountain fastnesses, or elsewhere, then two 1)y 
two, or in greater numljers, they proceed by different 
routes, to a place of rendezvous, not far from where tlic 
assault is to be made or Avhere the anibuscade is to be 
prep.ared. Wlien, after c<arefid observ.ation, coupled with 
the rejKjrt of their scouts, they are led to presume that 
little, if any, resistance will be offered them, a sudden 
assault is m.ade, men, ■women and children arc t.aken 
captives, and animals and gooils secured, after which 
their retreat is conducted in an orderly and skillful 
manner, choosing patliw.ays over barren and rugged 
mounhiins wdiich arc only known to themselves.® lleld 
.asunder from congregating in large bodies by a me.ager- 
ness of provisions, they have recourse to a system of 
signals which facilitates intercourse with each other. 
During the day one or more columns of smoke .are the 

* Snlcn .... generalmente divididoa en pequenas pnrtidiis para oeultar 
mejor sub riiBtroB . . .Es impoiidenible la velofidad con que liuyeii despues 
c^ue ban ejecutado un crecido robo. . . las moiitaiias quo ciicumbraii. los de- 
HiertosHiii agua que atraviesau.’ Oarcin Conde, in tSoc. Mejr. ireotj., Jiolitin, tom. 
V., p. 316. ‘ They steal upon their eneiiiieB under the cover of night.* 

Emon/s Hept, If. S. and Mex. Boundary Survey, vol. i., j). 107; Mun\ Xach- 
richtm, p. 303; Lachapelle, liaoussd-Boiilbon, p. 83; Apostoliros Afanrs, p. 
434; Cordero, in Orozco y lierru, Gcoyrnffa, j)p. 375-6; Browne's Apaclie 
Country, p. ‘279; Pljuier's Hum. Jiace, ii. 480; j/assel, Mex. Guat,, p. 276. 

Vol. I. 
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signals made for the scattered and roaming bands to 
rendezvous, or they serve as a warning against appixiach- 
ing danger. To the same end at niglit they used a lire 
beiicon ; besides these, they have various other means of 
telegraphing Avhich are only nnderstixxi by them, for 
example, the displacement and arrangement of a few 
stones on the trail, or a bended tAvig, is to them a note 
of Avarning iis efficient, as is the bugle-call to disciplined 
troops.®® 

They treat their prisoners cruelly ; scjilping them, or 
burning them at the stake; yet, rided as they are by 
greedine.ss, they are ahvays ready to exchange them for 
horses, blankets, beads, or other pro[)erty. When hotly 
pursued, they murder their male prisoners, preserving 
only the females and children, and the captured cattle, 
though under desi)erate circum.stanccs they do not hesi- 
tate to slaughter the latter.™ 'I'lie Apaches returning to 
their families from a succe.s.sfnl e.xpedition, are received 
by the Avoinen Avith songs and foa.sts, but if unsuccessful 
they are met Avith jeers and insults. On such 0(;casions 
says Colonel Creniony, “ the Avomen turn away from them 
with assured indifference and contempt. They are uj)- 
bfaided as coAvards, or for Avant of skill and tact, and are 


G9 ‘ La practica, que obaervan para avisnrse los unoH a loa otros . . . es leviiii* 
tar Inuniimliis.’ V'HUi-Scrtor y Snurla-z^ tinii. ii., p. Stil. ‘ Suicilirs jiro 

of various kinds, each one sij^uitieaiit of a particular object.’ Crfmouy'a 
ApacheSf pp. 183-4. ‘ In token of n t rente stinnded on a certainc small truiii« 

pet. . . .made fires, and were aiiswtnul afnrre off. . . to giue their fel- 

lowes vnderstanding, how wee inarclicd and where we arriued.’ Coronado^ in 
llakluyl’a Voy.^ tom. iii., p. 370; Mollhaasm, Fluddlimj^ tom. ii., p. 157; Smarts 
in SmiUmonian Rapt., 1807, p. 419. 

70 ‘ La suma erueldad con (pie tratun a los vcncidos atennccandolos vivo® 
y comiendosG los pedazos de la came que la arrancaii.’ Doc. Uxsi. N. Vlzra* 
ya, JIAS., j). 4. ‘Their sava^^ti and blood-thirsty natures experience a real 
pleasure in tormenting their victim.’ Cremony\H Apachc.^t, p. '.iOG. ‘ Hantf 
their victims by the heels to a tree and put a sloiv fire under tluiir head.* 
Browne's Apache Country, pp. 201, 93. 96. Among the Navajos, ‘ Captives* 
taken in their forays are usually treated kindly.’ Letherman, in timith^ 
sonian Kept., 1855, p. 295. ‘ Ils scnlpent avec la corde de leur are, en lo 

tournaut rapidement autour de la tetede leur victime.* Tjichapdle, Raoimel- 
Boulhon, p. 82; Murr, Nnchrichtpn, p. 303; Slratlon's Cnpt. Oahnan Girls, pp. 
114-118, 138, 149, 218; Famluirn's Trav., o. 32; Graves, in Tnd. Aff. Repl.t 
1851, p. 180; Lahadi, in fnd. Aff. Hepl , 1862, p. ‘^47: Malle- Brun, Precis d$ 
la Geofj., torn, vi., p. 453; Beenes in the Rocky Mts., p. 180; Stone, in 
Moff., vol. V., ]). 167; Henry, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. v., p. 212; Doc. Uhl. 
Me,c., serie iv., tom. iii., p. 10; PattUs's Pers, Nar., p. 118. 
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told that such men should not have wives, because they 
do not know how to provide for their wants. When so 
reproached, the warriors hang their heads and offer no 
excuse for their failure. To do so would only subject 
them to more ridicule .and objurgation; but Indian-like, 
they bide their time in the ho]H> of finally making their 
peace by some successful raid.” If a \lojave is taken 
prisoner he is forever disc^arded in his own nation, and 
should he return his mother even will not own him.’* 

The Comanches, who are Ijetter warriors than the 
Apaches, highly honor bravery on the battle-field. 
From early youth, they are taught the art of war, and the 
skillful handling of their horses and weapons; and they 
are not allowed a se.at in the council, until their name 
is garnished by some heroic deed.’^ Before going on 
the war-path they jierform certain ceremonies, promi- 
nent among whicli is the war-dance.’'* They invariably 
fight on liorscdiack with the Ixiw and arrow, spear and 
shield, and in the management of these weapons they 
have no superiors. 

Their mode of att.ock is sudden and impetuous; they 
advance in column, and when near the enemy form sub- 
divisions charging on the foe simultaneously from oppo- 
site sides, and while keeping their horses in const.ant 
motion, they throw themselves over the side, leaving 
only a small pirtion of the 1xm1\' exjiosed, and in this 
ixisition discharge their arrows over the back of the ani- 
mal or under his neck with great rapidity and precision.’* 


71 Cremont/*s Apaclies, p. 210; Whipple^ in Pao. Ji. J{, liept., vol. iii., p. 
114.' 


72 ‘ Obran en la guerra con mas tactica qne los apacheK.’ Garda Conde, in 

Soc, Afex. Boldin, tom. v., 1118. ‘A yomi^ man is never considered 

worthy to occupy a seat in council \intil he has encountered an enemy in 
battle.’ Afarcy's Army Life, p. 34; Domenedi's Deserla, vol. ii., p. 22; Dome- 
neck, Jour., pp. 140-i; /*Wc’s Texas, vol. i., 298; Kennedy's Texas, vol. i., 

p. 346; MnilkmVs Tflst. 'Tex., p. 243. 

73 * When a chieftain desires to organize a wjir-party, he . . rides around 

through the camp singing the war-song.' .Marry' s Army Life, p. 53. ‘ ^Vhen 

a chief wishes to go to war . . the preliminaries are discussed at a wjir-tlance.’ 
BchodcrafCs Arch., vol. ii., p. 132; Armin, Das Ifeutiye Alexiko, p. 280; Gregg's 
Com, Prairies, vol. ii., p. 315. 

7^ * They dart forward in a colniun like lightning. . . . At a suitable distance 
from their prey, they divide into two squadrons.’ IfoUcy's Texas, p. 153. * A 

(’omanche will often throw himself upon the opposite side of his charger, so 
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A few scalps are taken, for the purpose of being used at 
the war or scalp dance by whicli they celebrate a vic- 
tory. Prisoners belong to the captors and the males 
are usually killed, but Avomen are reserved and become 
the Avives or servants of their OAvners, AA’hile children of 
both sexes are adopted into the tribe.” Peace ceremo- 
nies take place at a council of Avarriors, Avhen the piiJO 
is passed i*ound and smoked by each, previous to Avhich 
an inteirliange of presents is customary.” 

Household utensils are inside generally of Avickenvork, 
or straiv, AA'hich, to render them Avatertight, are coated 
with some resinous substance. The MojaA'es and a leiv 
of the Apache tribes liaA^e also liurnt-clay A'essels, such 
as Avater-jars and dishes.” For grinding maize, as before 

as to be protected from the diirts of the enemy.’ Ginjf/'s Com. Prairies, vol. 
ii., pp. Deirees* Texas, p. *231; Shitard's Jjiml of the Aztecs, p. 182; 

Lwlerus, U ise, p. 104. 

‘ 11s tiieiit tons les prisoiiniers iidultes, et no biisseiit vivro quo les eiifants, 

? u’ils eleveiit avee soin j)our s’cu servir eoiniue d'eselaves.’ iiumhohJt, Kssai 
*oL, tom. i., p. *291). ‘ TnvariaVdy kill such men as ofter the slij^htest impedi- 

ment to their operations, and t ike women and children prisoners.’ Mam/s 
Army Life, jip. *24, 54. ‘ Prisoners of war belont? to the captors.’ Unmet, in 

Schooler if t\s AreJi., vol. i., p. *23*2; Farnhim's Traw, p. 3*2; Vhinhr's Unm. 
Race. p. 4S0; PaitiCs Pers. Xar., p. 41; FmAe's Texas, vol. i., p. *298; Horn's 
Captirit;/, p. 1*); ] [asset, Mex. Onat., p. *2i<'5. 

* Ten chiefs were .moated in a circle M'ithin our tent, when the pipe, 
the Indi in token of peace, was produced. . . .they at flrst refused to smolve, 
their cxcii.se beino, that it was not their custom to smoke until they had 
received some presents.’ Grujfs Com. J*rnirhs, vol! ii., p. 39. 

* I saw no earthenware vessels amon^ them; the utensils enqdoyed in 
the preparation of foodbeinj^ shallow basins of closely netted straw. I'liey 
carried water in pitchers of the same material, but they were matted all over 
with a pitch.’ Smart, in Smithsoman Rept., 18157, p. 419. ‘ Aus liinsen und 

Weiden f'eflocliteiie (Jefasse, mitunt<;r auch cini^e aus'I'hon erefomite;’. . . by 
the door stood ‘ ein breiter Stein . . .auf wedchem mittelst eines kleiiicren die 
Mehlfrilchte zerrieben wiirden.’ MOUhansen. Taijehneh, pp. 39G, 494. ‘ Panniers 
of wicker-work, for holding provisions, are generally carrieil on the horse by 
the women.’ Ifenry, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. v., p. ‘210; Xevjhhors, in Scht>ol~ 
craft’s Arch., vol. ii., p. 129. ‘Their only imiilements are sticks.’ (irrvne, 
in Ind. Aff. Itept., 1870, p. 140. ‘ They (the Axuas of Colorado River) had 

a beautiful fishing-net made out of grass.*. . . . ‘They had also burnt earthen 
jars, extremely well made. The size <jf each of them might be about two feet 
in diameter in the greatest swell; very thin, light, and well formed.’ Hardy's 
Trav,, p. 338. ‘Nets wrought with the bark of the willow.’ Donienech’s 
Deserts, vol. i., p. 2*20; Browne's Apache Country, p. ‘200. ‘ Tionen inucha 

loza de las coloradas, y pintadas y negrus, platos, eaxetf^s, saleios; almofias, 
xicaras muy gal anas: alguna de la loza osta vidriada. Tionen mucho aper- 
cibimiento de lena, 6 de madom, para hacer sus casas, on tal manera, a lo 
que nos dieron a entender, quo cuando uno quoria hacer casa, ticno aquella 
madera alli do puosto para el efecto, y hay inucha oaiitidad. Tiene dos 
giiaxexoH a los lado.s del pueblo, que le sirven para se batiar, jiorquo de otros 
ojos de agua, it tiro de arcabuz, beben y se sirveu. A un cuarto de legua 
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stated, a kind of metate is used, which with them is 
nothing more than a convex and a concave stonc.^® Of 
agricultural implements they know nothing; a pointed 
stick, crooked at one end, w'hich they call kisMsJiai, does 
s(*rvice as a corn-planter in spring, and during the later 
.season answers also for plucking fruit from trees, and 
again, in times of scarcity, to dig rats aiid prairie dogs 
from their subterranean retreats. ^I'heir cradle is a 
flat board, padded, on which the infant is fastened; 
on the upper part is a little hixjd to protect the head, 
and it is carried by the mother on her back, suspended 
b}"^ a strap.™ Their saddles are simply two rolls of straw 
covered with deer or antelope skin, which are connected 
by a strap; a piece of raw hide .serves for girths and 
stirrups. In later years the Me.vican .saddle, or one 
approaching it in shape, hsis been adopted, and the 
Xavajos have succeeded in making a pretty fair imita- 
tion of it, of hard ash. Their briclles, which consi.st of a 
rein attiiched to the lower jaw, arc very severe on the 
animal.*® Although not es.seiitially a li,sh-eating people, 


va (*1 rio Saliulo, quo decimos, por donde file nuestro enmino, annqne ol ngiia 
sjil.’idti se pic*rde de inuebiis leguas atras.* Cdstano tie Sosa, in Pacheco, Col. 
Doc. Indd., tom. iv., p. 3:U; Taylor, in Cal. Farmer, Feb. 14th, 1862; Ihrmm's 
Apache Coiiutry, p. 21)0. ‘ Their only means of farming are sharpened sticks.’ 

Colyer, in Jnd. Aff. Uept., 1871, p. 50. 

78 * Their utensils for the purpose of grinding breadstuff, consist of two 
stones; cme Hat, with a concavity in the middle; the other round, fitting partly 
into the hollow of the flat stone.’ Henry, in SchoolcrafCs Arch., vol. v., p. 
200; Smart, in Smithsonian liept., 1867, p. *418; Velasco, N^otieias de Sonora, p. 
282. 

‘ The cradle of the Navajo Indians resembles the same article made by 
the Western Indians. It consists of a flat board, to support the vertebral 
column of the infant, with a layer of blankets and soft wiidding, to give ease 
to the position, having the edges of the frame-work ornamented with leather 
fringe. Around and over the head of the child, who is strapped to this xdaiie, 
is ah ornamented hoop, to protect the face and cranium from accident. A 
lejither strax> is attached to the vertebral shell-work, to enable the mother to 
sling it on her back.’ Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iv., pp. 435-6, and xdate p. 74. 

80 ‘ 'Phe saddle is not ]7eculiar but generally resembles that used by the 
Mexicans. They ride with a very short stirriq^, which is x^laced furtlier to 
the front than on a Mexican saddle. The bit of the bridle has a ring at- 
tached to it, through which the lower jaw is partly thrust, and a powerful 
pressure is exerted by this means when the reins are tightened.’ Letherman, 
in SmUlisonian Rept., 1855, ji. 292. ‘Sa selle eat faito de deux rouleaux de 
paille relies par une courroie et main tenua par une sangle de cuir.’ I/ivlia- 
pelle, Iiao}Lsset~Roulhon, p. 82; Te7np.^h’y's Mitla, p. 80. The Navajos have 
‘ aus zahem Eschenholz gefertigtenSattelbogen.* Mollhausen, Fluchtling, tom. 
iv., p. 39. 
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the Mojaves and Axuas display considerable ingenuity 

• in the mamifactui'e of fishing-nets, which are noted for 
their sti’cngth and beauty. 1 Mailed grass, or the fibry 
bark of the willow, are the materials of which they are 
mside.*' Fire is obtained in the old primitive fiushion of 
rubbing together two pieces of wood, one soft and the 
other hard. The hard piece is jxnnted and is twirled 
on the softer piece, with a steady downward pressure 
until sparks ap 2 x?ar.“ 

The Niivajos excel all other nations of this family in 
the manufacture of blankets.*' The art with them is 
perhajjs of Mexican origin, and the}' keep for this in- 
du.stry large Hocks of sheep.''* >'?ome say in making 
blankets cotton is mi.ved with the w<Kd, but I find no 
notice of their cultivating cotton. M’heir looms are of 
the most primitive kind. M’wo l)eams, one susjK'iided 
and the otlier fastened to the gmimd, serve to stretch the 
warp per^Kiiidicularly, and two slats, insertt'd Ijetween 
the double warp, cross and reci’o.ss it and also open a 
p:issagc for the shuttle, which is sim|)ly a short stick 
with some thread wound around it. The oi)erator sits 

‘ Dfts Netz war weitiiiaschi*?, aus ffiiifii, iibor si hr starken BaHtfadeii 
gefluchte*!], vi<;r Fuss ho(rh, niid iiiigefalir tlreissi^^ Fuss Voii viiT zu 

vier Fuss befandeii sich Itiiigt' Stabe an di‘niscllH i», niitU-lst wrh:li<‘r <*.s iin 
’ Wasser. ziigleich aber aucli uuf dem Hodfii uiid jiufrerlit ^idialtim wurde.’ 
MuHkausen, lltiisen in dk Ftlstnyeh, tom. i., p. *2i7; Jhmiciivch's Deserts, vol. i., 

p. 220. 

**2 ‘El apache para »acar bimbre, nsa. .. nn pedazo de sosole y otro de 
lechngniba bien secos. A1 primeru le foriiinn uua punta. lo ijiie frotnn con 
la Begiiuda con oiianta velocidtid puc?dcn a la iiiaiicra ih-l cjercicio de lines- 
troB molinillos para hticer el chocolate : liiego (pn> umbos pains HrM'ulh’ntiin 
con la frotJiciou, se eucicndou y produceii cl fuego.’ Wlusco, Soticias de 
Sonora, p. 282. 

« The Navajo.s * manufacture the celebrated, anil, for warmth and dura- 
bility, unequaied, Navajo blanket. The Navajo blankets are a wonder 
of patient workuiaiiship, and often sell as hi;^di as eighty, >i hundred, 
or a hundred and fifty dollars.’ Walker, in hat. Aff. Dept., 1872, p. 63. 

* Navajo blankets have a Avide and merited reputation ff»r beauty and excel- 
lence.’ Cremony's Apanltps, j). 305; Ind. Aff. Dept,, Spee. Cow., i867, p. 341; 
Turner, in Nouvelles Anmdes d*'H Koy., 1H52, tom. cxxxv., p. 314; Wtnpple, 
Ewbank, and TumeCs Dept., pp. 13, 32, in Par. U. R. Dept., vol. iii.; Davis* 
El Grinf/o, p. 411; Hughes' Donipfum*s Ex., p. ‘203; Scenes in the Dorhf Mts., 
p. 180; FigukFs Hum. Dace, p.481; Peters* JA/e of Corson, p. 125; Pritchard's 
Eat. Hist. Jfan, vol. ii., p. .567; Vornham's JA/e in Cal., p|). 373-4. 

‘ This art may have been acquirf*d from the New Mexicans, or the Pueblo 
Indians.’ Eaton, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iv., p. 217. ‘’Phis manufacture 

of blankets was ori< 4 inaliy learned from the Mexicans when the two 

people, lived on amicable terms.’ Cremony's Apacim, p. 307. 
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on the ground, and the blanket, as the weaving pro- 
gresses, is wound round the lower beam.'^ The wool, 
after being carded, is spun Avith a spindle resembling a 
Ijoy's top, the stem being alx>ut sixteen inches long and 
the lower point made to revolve in an earthen bowl by 
btnng tjA'irled rapidly between the forefinger and thumb. 
The thread after being twisted is wound on the spindle, 
and though not very even, it answers the purjxjse very 
well.®® The patterns are mostly regular geometrical 
figures, among which diamonds and parallels predomi- 
nate.” JJlack and red are the principal variations in 
color, but blue and j ellow are at times seen. Their 
colors they obtain mostly by dyeing with vegetable sub- 
stances, but in later years they obtain also colored manu- 
factured materials from the whites, which they again 
unravel, employing the colored threads ol>tained in this 
manner in their own manufactures.®® They also weave 

w ‘ Tho blanket is wove ri by a ttMlioiis and nub? process, after the manner 
of the rneblo hulians. . . .Tlie maiiiHa* of weaving' is peculiar, and is, no 
doubt, original with these people and the neieliboriiij,^ tribes.’ LHhtrman, in 
iStnilhsonian Uvpi.^ 1855, j». ‘iUl; .<rhoohrajT,s Airh., vol. iv., p. 457. 

S’** ‘ The spiiininj' and weaving is dime by hand. Tho thread is made 

entirely V)y hand, and is coanso and uneven.’ Leifierman, in Sunihsnninn 
1855, ji. ‘ The wool or cotton is iirst juepaircd by carding. It 

is then fastened to the spindle near its top, and is held in tho left hand. The 
spindle is hold betwt‘eii the thumb and tlio lirst linger of the right hand, and 
stands vertically in the earthen bowl. The operator now gives the spindle a 
twirl, as a boy turns his to]), and wliilt* it is revolving, she proceeds to draw 
out her thread, luecisely as is done by our own operatives, in using tho com- 
mon spinning-wheel. *As soon as the thread is sj-un, the spindle is turned 
in an op])osito direction, for the purpose of ^^inding u]) tho thread on the 
portion of it next to the wooden block.’ JkicLuSt in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. 
iv., p. 4:JG. 

JiaeJeus, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iv., ]). 45G. ‘The colors are woven 
in bands and diamonds.' >Ve have never oViservcd blankets with figures 
of a complicated pattern.' jAthrnmin. in Smithsonian Jiept., 1855, p. 291. 

‘Tho colors, which are givm in the yarn, are red, black, and blue. 
Tho juice of certain plants is emjdoyt d in dyeing, but it is ftss< rtt d by recent 
authorities that the brightest red and blue are t)l)tnined by nun crating strips 
of Spanish cochineal, and altamiiie dyed goods, which have been purchased 
at tho tow’us.’ liackvs, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iv., p. 4r.G. 'The colors 
are red, blue, bla(‘k, and yellow'; black and red being the most common. The 
red strands are obtained l»y unravelling red cloth, black by using the w’ool 
of black sheep, blue by dissolving indigo in feimented mine, and yellow' is 
said to be by coh>ring* with a particular flower.’ Lettmman. in Smithsonian 
liept., 1855, p. 291. The women ‘AVelche sich in dcr wahl der Farbcn und 
der ZuMammenstellung von bunten Streifen und phantastischen Figuren in 
dem Gewebo gegenseitig zu ubertreft’en suclicn. ITrsj.runglich trugen.dio 
Decken nur die vcrschiedenen Farben der Sehaafe in breiten Streifen, doch 
Beit die Ntivahoes farbige, wolleiio Stoffc von Neu-Mexiko beziehen kounen, 
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a coarse woolen cloth, of which they at times make shirts 
and Icggins.*® Besides pottery of burnt clay, wicker- 
work baskets, and siiddles and bridles, no gtmeral in- 
dustry obtains in this fannly.‘'’“ Featherwork, such as 
sewing various patterns on skins with feathers, and 
other ornamental needlework, are also practiced by the 
Navajos.** 

Of the Comanches, the Abbe Domenech relates that 
tliey extracted silver from some mines near San Saba, 


verschaffen sie Rich solche, iim sie in Fathm anfziiloRen, iind tliesc clann 
zu ihror Webcrci zu vorweiidcn.’ MoUhauavu^ litisen in die Ftlsentjeh., 

tom. ii.. p. 235; Jinjctmi's Ailvni. Mvjr.. p. I'Jo. 

‘ 11s (the Apaches) truvailleiit bien les eiiirs, font de belles brides.’ 
iMchapelle, liaonstut-JJonlhon, p. 82. ‘They inanufaetiire roii^h leather.’ 
J^ike's Kvplor. Trai'.y p. 335. ‘Man macht Leder. ’ Ifnssd, Mtjc. (iiiat., p. 
11)5. ‘It has been represented that these tribes (the Navujos) wear leather 
shoes. ... Iiujuiry from perstnis who have visited or been stationed in New 
Mexico, disathrms this observation, showing that in all cases the Xavajti 
shoes are skins, dressed and snicjktd after the Indian nif'thod.’ Mmokraft's 
Arcfi.^ vol. V., p. 21*4; A]KtcheSf p. 305; (ireptfs Ctnn. rmirUn, vol. 

i., p. 28(i. They ‘knit wooleii stockings.’ Davis' Kl iirint;o, p. 411. ‘They 
also manufacture. .. .a coarse woolen cloth with which they clothe them- 
selves.’ i'larh\ in Jfist. Math, vol. viii., p. ‘280; Dainfwrh's D(SPr(Sy\o]. i., p. 
403, vol. ii., pp. ‘244-5. ‘The Navajoes raise no cotton.’ Jfarhvs, in Svhool- 
traft's Arck., vol. iv., p. 212. Sic? sind ‘n<»eh inner in einigen Ihnnnwolleii- 
geweben ausgezeiohuet.’ Thunnnfl^ p. 340. ‘ These pt^ople (the in- 

habitants of Arizona in 1540) liad cotton, but they were not very carefull 
to vst? the same: because theue was none aniiuig them that knew' the arte 
of W’eaiiiiig, and to make ai parel thereof.’ Alarvhfnt^ in llaklvyVs To;/., vol. 
hi., ]>. 433; /fcaf, in Svhoolvra fVs Arvh,^ vol. i., p.243; Tpu Jirtievk, in NeZ/fW- 
irajVs Arrh., vol. iv., p. 89; 'Turqwmada^ Monarq, Iml., tom. i., i». 080; Al~ 
redo, DuTiovario, tom. iii., j>. 1H4. 

The Xicarillas, ‘ manufacture a sort of yiotterj” which resists the action 
of lire.’ Doimmrh's Destris, vcd. ii., j). 8; Urans, in Ind. Aff. 7»Vpf., 1854, 
p. 177. The Yiiiiin ‘ women make baskets of willow', and also of tule, which 
are impervious to water; also earthen ollas or pots, wliich are usf d for cook- 
ing and for cooling water.' Knutry's Jiryt. l\ S. and Mtar. Ijtnnniary i^nrvty, 
vol. i., p. Ill; liiviUatjvjedo, Carta, MS., p. 21. ‘Figure 4. A scoop or 
dipper, from the? Yloluive trihe, and us neat and original an article in eartlien- 
W'are as could well be designed l>y a civilize<l potter.' Whipple, Ku'hank, and 
Turner's Jiept., p.45, in 7V/r. J{. Jt, J{fpt., vol. iii. * Professor (.'ox w'us in- 
formed that the New' Mexican Indians colored their pottery black by using 
the gum of the mezquite, which has iniich the appearance and properties of 
gnm arabic, and then baking it. Much of the? ancient ]aittery from the Colo- 
rado Chirpiito is colored, the ])revuiling tints being white, black, and red.’ 
Foster's Tre-J/lsl. Jians, j). 250; Fuxton's Adven. JAar.. p. 195. The Yninpais 
had ‘some admirably made baskets of so close a texture as to hold wafer; n 
wicker jar coated w'ith pine tree gum.* SHyreaves' ZutU. Kx., p. 10; Deni, in 
Schnolcj'afVs Arch., vol. i., p. ‘243. 

fJreytf's Com. J'rairies, j». ‘^80. ‘ In reganl to the manufacture of plum- 

age, or feather-work, they certainly display a greater fondness for decfjra- 
tious of this sort than any IndiansVe have seen .... I saw no exhibition of 
it ill the way of embroidery.’ Simpson's Jour. MU. liecon., p. 79; Thiimmel, 
Mexikfj, p. 349. 
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from which they manufactured ornaments for themfselves 
and their saddles and bridle.s.®’'* 

They have no boats, but use rafts of wood, or bundles 
of rushes fastened tightly together with osier or willow 
twigs, and propelled wjmetinies with poles; but more 
IVwjuently they place upon the craft their property and 
wives, and, swimming alongside of it, with the greatest 
ease push it before them.“ For tlieir maintenance, 
esiiecially in latter days, they are indebted in a great 
ineiisure to their hor.ses, and accordingly they consider 
them as their mo.st valuable projwrty. The Xavajos 
are larger .stc)ck owners than any of the other nations, 
liosse.s.sing numerous tlcjcks of .‘<heep, and herds ol’ cattle 
as well as horst‘s and nudes, 'fhese. with their blankets, 
their drc.s.st‘d skins, and jx'aches which they cultivate, 
constitute their chief wealth.”* (,'ertain bands of the 
Apache nation exchange Avith the agriculturists pottery 
and skins for grain.”’ Among the Xavajos, husband and 
wife hold tlieir property .separate, and at their death it 


92 * MineH fl’iirgeiit exploiters par lea romnnclies, qui en tireut ties orne- 
nieiita pour eiix et pour lours cbeviiux, iiiiisi quo ties balles pour lours fusils.’ 
Ihnueim'h^ Jour., ji. 1112. 

9^ The Mescaloros had ‘a raft t»f bulrush or cane, floated and supported 
by S4iiue twenty or thirty hollow puiiqikiiis fasloiiod tofjothcr.’ JJutthint;s' 
f 'al. Mail., vtd. iii., p. otJ, The Yuinas had ‘ batlt^aiis M’hioh could hold 200 
or .‘100 ])ouiids weight.’ /</., vol. iv., j>. Tin* Mojaves had ‘•Fibssen, die 

von lliiisen-lliiiuh'ln zusaiuineii^efii.ut w!ir<*n idie l iiizij^e Art von Fahrzcug, 
wrlche ich bei den llewoliiurn tb s (’oltirado-Thales beinerkte).’ Mollhaiuuu^ 
Tfuirhm h, p. 401. ‘ Merely buudhs of rush* s placed side by side, and se- 

curely btuind together with wilb)w twigs . .tlnar owners paddled them about 
with "considerable dexterity.’ Whipplv, in J*uc. Jl. JJ. Jiept., vol. iii., p. 117, 
and plate. d/d/Z/anwea, licigiu m die Fehtmjeh.y tom. i., pp. 238, 254: Jvts* Col- 
oi'fido ]{iv., p. (>1). 

91 ‘ Iinmenst' numbers of horses and sheep, attesting the wealth of the 
tribe.’ hra' Colorath lUr., pj). 12S, l.'lO, ‘They possess mor«‘ wealth than 
all the other wibl tribes in New Mcxic'o eoinlaned.' UntreSy in TmJ. Aff. 

1854, p. 171). ‘They are owners of large flocks and herds.’ Jicuty in .Sc/a-o/- 
crufCs Arch.y vol. f., p. 243; KaUm, in SvhoohntfTs Arch.y vol. iv., p. 217; 
Jiur.k'uSy in SchoolcratVs Arch., vol. iv., pp. 211, 2i*2; Sct'ucsin the liocky Mts.y 
p. 180; J)nvis* El (iriuyoy p. 411; lAthtriiuniy in ISwitJusonkin litpi., 1855, pp. 
201-2; fruWitiUy in Nonvelles AmutU.'i Je.< Toy., 1851, tom. cxxxi., p. 289; 
l*rirJiard\H Nat, Hist. Man, vol. ii., p. 5(17; liuyhvs* I)ouiplutn*s Ax., p. 173; 
Pvters* Life of (’arsoHy p. 121; Thilmmely .l/fxiA'o, p. 349; Simpson^ s Jour. 
Mil. liec^^n.y p. 79; Iktlimr, in Jlorper's d/aj/., vol. xyii., p. 4CU; Crcwony*s 
Apaeht^.Hy p. 254; Emory's Jleroumiissaucpy p. GO. 

9^ The Jicarilla Apaches ‘ manufacture a species of coarse earthenware, 
which they exchange for corn and wheat.’ Kvilhly. in 1ml. Aff. liept.y 1863, 
p. 115, stratum's Copt. Outman (rirlsy p. 1‘23. 
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becomes the inheritance of the nephew or niece. This 
law of entail is often eluded by the parents, who before 
death give their gotKls to their children.®® Their ex- 
changes are governed by caprice rather than by estab- 
lished values. Sometimes they will give a valuable 
blanket for a trifling ornament, 'fhe Mojaves have a 
species of currency which they call consi.sting of 

strings of shell beads, whose value is determined by the 
length.®^ At the time of (Joronado's ex^Kidition, in 15-10, 
the Comanches |x»s.sessed great numlxu’s of dogs, which 
they emphned in traiisjsjrting theii" bufl’alo-.skin tents 
and scanty hous«*hold utensils.*® When a bufl’alo is 
killed, the succes.sful hunter claims only the hide; the 
others are at lilx*rty to help themst!lves to the meat iic- 
cording to their necessities.** In their trading transsic- 
tions tliey display much shrewdness, and yet are free 
frem the tricks usually resorted to by other nations.'"® 
Their knowledge of decorative art is limiteil, paint- 

‘ Das Eigontlinm ilrs VattTs iiicht nnf <l(*n Sohn ubprfjoht, somloni duss 
Noff«n uml Nichten als clit* r»*clitni;issi«;fu KrhfU aiiorkuiint wmlfn wonu 
iiicht d<*r Vat»*r hoi Lfbzfitfii schon seine Habe an die ei^enen Kindi*r 
sehenkt hat.’ .\fi}Hhansm, linn n in dh Felst'niirh., tom. ii., p. 2.‘U. 'The hus- 
band has no control over the property of his wife. . . .Property does not de- 
scend from father to son, but ^ »es to the neidiew of the deeeilent, or, in 
default of a nephew, to tin? niece. . . .but if, while living, ho distributes his 
property to his children, that disposition is nsaignised.’ Lethirnmn, in Smith- 
sonian liffit., l’S.>o, pp. .o. * Wh«‘ii the fatlier dies... a fair division is 

not made; the strongest ii.sually get the bulk of the effects.’ Bristol, in Ind. 
Aft. liepf. Spfr. Com., HOT, p. .5.57. 

‘ The blankets, though iu)t purchasable with money were sold, in 

some instances, for the most trifling arthde of ornament or clothing.’ Simp- 
son's Jour. Mil. Jlrron., )i Xl . Shell beads, which they call ‘pook,’ are their 
substitute for motnry.’ Wiipple, in Ban. R. II. Rupt., vol. iii., p. 115. 

Querechos encountered l>y Coronado liad with them ‘ nn grand trou- 
peau de chieiis gui portaient tout ce ipi’ils ]iossedaient.' i'astatlvda, in 7Vr- 
7iaux.-Comp(tns, Coy., serie i., tom. ix., j). J17. ‘'rin* only property of the.so 
l)eople, with the exception of a few articles belonging to tiieir domestic econ- 
omy, consists entirely in horses and iiiiilcs.’ Murry's Army Life, j). 2‘2; Dom- 
enerJi's Deserts, vol. ii., p. 23; Kennedy's Texas, vol. i., p. \A1-, 'Murry's Itept., 
p. 18H; Mollhausen, Tfujehnrh, pp. llG-17. 

w ‘There are no subdivisions f»f land acknowledged in their territorj', 
and no exclusive right of game.’ Xeiyhhors, in Sr Imoh raft's Arrh , vol. ii., p. 
131. ‘ 'riieir code is strictly Spartan.’ Murry's Army Life, p. 23. 

too ‘They are siifficiently astute* in dealing.’ Barnet, in SrJtoohrnfVs A rch., 
vol. i.,^ p. 23‘J. ‘Le chef des Jndiens r?hoiHit, parmi ces objets, ceux cpii 
sont iiiVessaireH a sa tribii.’ .Sor. Reo'i., Bulletin, si'rie v.. No. Ufl, p. 1!)3. ‘ In 

Comanche trade the main trouble consists in fixing tlie t)rice of the first 
animal. This being settled by the chiefs.’ frretj f's Com. Prairies, vol. ii., p. 
45; Parker's Xoles on Tex , pp. l‘M), ‘234; Burnei, in SrhoolcrafVs Arch., vol. 
i., p. 232; Domtnech, Jour., p. 130; Dticees' Texas, p. 3ti. 
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ings and sculptures of men and animals, rudely exe- 
cuted on rocks or walls of caverns sire occasionally met 
with; whether intended as hieroglyphical repi’esenta- 
tions, or sketched during the idle moments of some bud- 
ding genius, it is difficult to determine, owing to the fact 
that the statements of the various authors who have in- 
vestigated the subject sire conflicting.*”^ The (’omanches 
display a certain taste in painting their buflalo-robes, 
shields, and tents. The system of enumeration of the 
Apaches exhibits a regularity' and diffusiveness seldom 
met with amongst wild tribes, and their language con- 
tains all the terms for counting tip to ten thousand.*®^ In 
this ivs[K.‘ct the (*onianches are very deficient; what little 
knowledge of arithmetic they have is decimal, and when 
counting, the aid of their fingers or presence of some 
actual object is necessary, In'ing, as they are, in total ig- 
norance of the simiilest arithmetical calculation. The 
rising sun proclaims to them a new day; lieyond this 
they have no computation or division of time. They 
know nothing of the motions of the earth or heavenly 
Ixslies, though they recognise the li.xedness of the polar 
shir.*”* 

Their social organization, like all their manners and 
customs, is governwl by their wild and migratory life. 
Government the\' have none. Horn and bred with the 

Mr Bartli'tt, describiiipj nn excursion he made to the Sion*a "Waco near 
the Copptn* Mines in New Mexico, says, saw ‘ an overhani^dng rook ex- 
tending fur some disttinee, the whoh* surface of which is covered with rude 
paintings tind sculptures, representing men, animals, birds, snakes, and fan- 
tastic figures .... some of them, evidently of groat age, had been partly 
defaced to make room for more recent devices.’ JiavlletVs Pers. Xin'., vol. i., 
pp. 170-1, with cuts. In Arizona, J^mory found *a mound of granite boul- 
ders... covered with uiiliiiown eharacters On the ground nearby were 

also traces of some of the figures, showing some of the liieroglyphics, at 
least, to have been the work of modern Indians.’ J^mory's Pecoinwissanre, 
pp. 8fi, fiO. with cut. The t’omanehes ‘ aimaient beaucoup les images, qu’ils 
ne so lassaieiit juis d’adniirer.’ JJomencch^ p. IIJG. 

102 « 'Dnj Apaches count ten thousand with ns miieh regularity ns we do. 
They even make use of the decimal secpnuices.’ Cremovtis ApachvSj *237 . 

lo'j * They have no computation of time beyond the seasons . . the cold 

and hot season frequently count by the Caddo mode — from one to ten, 

and by tens to one hundred, &c. ...They are ignorant of the elements of 
figures.’ Xviiihhors, in SchoolcrajTs Arcli.^ vol. ii., pp. 129-30. ‘Co qn’ils 

savent d’astronomio so borne a la connnissnnce de I’lToile polaire L’ar- 

ithineticpio dos sauvages est sur leurs doigts; II leur faut absoluinent un 

objet pour uombrer*' Hartmann and Hillard, Tiif., jjp. 112-13. 
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idea of perfect personal freedom, all restraint is unen- 
durable.*®* The nominal authority vested in the war 
chief, is obtained by election, and is subonlinate to the 
council of warriors.*®* Every father holds undisputed 
sway over his chihlren until the age of i)ul)erty. Ilis 
power, importance, and influence at the council-fire is 
determined by the amount of his slaves and other prop- 
erty.*®® Those sjiecially distingui.shed by their cunning 
and prowess in war, or succe.ss in the chase, are chosen 
as chiefs. 

A chief may at any time Imj deixised.*®* Sometimes 
it hap|K'ns that one family rotains the chieftaincy in a 
tribe during several generations, because of the bravery 
or w'ealth of the sons."** In time of jx*ace but little au- 
thority is vested in the chief; but on the war path, to 
ensure success, his commands are implicitly olxiyed. It 

104 The NftVAjos have no tribal government, and in rimlit y no chiefs. Ldfipr- 
man, in Smithsonian Jiept., 1855, p. *288. * 'riieir form of government is so 

exceedingly primitive as to be hardly worthy tlu* naiin of a political orgjini- 
zatiou.' Davis' Kl ftrimto, pp. 41*2, 4i;i: Ins' ('olnrado j). 71. ‘ Ils n’ont 

jamais connu do domination.* *SV)r. (inHj., Bulhtin, serie. v., No. D(>, p. 187. 
*Each is sovereign in his own right as a warrior.* Crnnnni/'s Aparinas, j>. 177. 

^0^ * It is my opinion that the Navajo chiefs Inive hut very litth* intlucnco 
with their people.’ lifuiiftt, in I ml. A^tf\ Uipt.^ ISGIl, p. ‘238, and 1870, p. 152; 
Bristol^ in fntl. Aff. Jlept. >7*ec. (’mn., 1MI7, p. 357. 

‘Los padres de faiuilia ejcrccii esta antoridad en tanto rpie los hijos 
no salon de la infancia, portpic jioco aiites d<> sali^de la puliertad son como 
lihres y no reconoceii mas siiperioridad quo sus ]iroi>ias fnerzas, o la del 
indio (pie los manda en la canip'uria.’ Vdasnt, XuHrias th Sonora, pp. *282-3. 
‘ Every rich man has many dependants, and these dcpi'iidants arti oh(‘dieiit 
to his \nll, in peace and in war.’ Iho'h ns, in SrhonlrrajVs Arrh., vol. iv., p. 
‘211; Ten Brocch\ in SrlntolrrajTs Arvh., vol. iv., p. 80. ‘Every om* who has 
a few horses and shex'p is a “head man.” ’ I^thmnan, in Sinilhso)iian 
1855, p. 288; MOllhansen, Jirisen in iJie lMsmr,(h., tom. ii., p. 233. The rnhi 
of the Qiicrechos is ‘ e.ssentially patriandial. ’ Marmi's Army Life, p. ‘20. 

107 •’When one or more (of the Navajos) are BUcces.sfnl in battle or fortu- 
nate in their raids to the settlements on the Kin (Iraiuhs he is endowed with 
the title of captain or cihief.’ Bristol, in Jm!. Ajf. Jirpf., 18(17, p. 357. ‘En 
ciialquiera de estas incorponicioncs toina <4 inaiido del tndo por comiiii con- 
aentimiento el mas acreditado d(* valiente.* ('onlero, in Orozco y Bara, O’eo- 
yrafiat p. 373. The (!oiiiai]ch(>s havcj ‘a right to displace? a chief, and cle(?t 
his successor, at ph asure.’ Kenm-tly's Tcjem, vol. i., p. 340. A chit'f of the 
Comanches is never degraded 'for any jirivato act nncoiiiiected with the wel- 
fare of thewhfde tribe.’ SchnolrrnjTs ylrc/i., vol. ii.. j). 130. 

108 The office of ohief is not hereditary with tin? Navajos. Crenwny's Apavh- 

es, p. 307. The wi.se old men of the Quereehos ‘ curb the iiiipetnosit}' of ani- 
hitioUH younger warriors.’ Marry' s Army Li fe, p. ‘20. * I infer that rank is 

(among the Mojaves), to some extent, h(?redituiy.’ fees' Colorado pp. 

(»7, 71. ‘This captain is of tvn the oldest son of the ehief. and asHUiiies the 
command of the tribe on the death of his father,’ among the Apaches. Henry, 
in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol, v., p. 210. 
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also frequently happens that chiefs are chosen to lead 
some particular war or marauding exijeditioii, their au- 
thority expiring immediately upon their return home.*® 

Among the Cornanches public councils are held at 
regular intervals during the year, when matters pertain- 
ing to the common weal are discussed, laws made, thefts, 
seditions, murders, and other crimes punished, and the 
quarrels of warrior-chiefs settled. Smaller councils are 
also held, in which, as Mell as in the larger ones, all are 
free to express their opinion.*'** Questions laid before 
them are taken under con.sideration, a long time fre- 
quently elapsing iKiforo a decision is made. Great care 
is taken that the decrees of the meeting shall be in ac- 
cordance with the opinion and wishes of the majority. 
Laws are promulgated by a public crier, who ranks next 
to the chief in dignity.*** 

Ance.stral customs and traditions govern the decisions 
of the councils; brute force, or right of the strongest, 
with the law of talitm in its widest {icceptance, direct 
the mutual relations of triljos and individuals.**'* Murder, 

*0® Tho Mosciiloros and .Xpaclios ‘ tdioose n liead-irmn to direct affairs for 
tbo time f'nrh tim, in Smithaomau liepi., is5i, p. 315. ‘ Es gibt am-li 

Staiiime, an dcron Spitze cin Kriej's- sowio cin FricdciiK-Hauptliii}^ stelit.' 
Armin, J)<is UinithjG Mrxikn^ p. 279; Garcia VomUj in Soc. Mex. Gvoy., JioUiin, 
tom. V., p. 315. 

XVhen Col. Lanji^berj^ visited the Coiiianehes who inhabit the Bolsou 
de Mupiiiii, ‘wurde dieser Stamm von einer alten Frau angefuhrt.* Froeh*ly 
Aas Aineriha, tom. ii., p, 222; /</., Ont, Amor., p. 352; Hardy's War., p. 348. 
*1 ht'ive never kiitiwn them (Comaiiehes) to make a treaty that a portion of 
the tribe do not violate its stipulations before one year roils around.’ Xtajh- 
bors, in Ind. A{f\ llpt., 1857, p. 257. 

Tim chiefs of the Cornanches ‘are in turn subject to tho control of a 
prineii)al chief.’ Krnnrdy's 7V.ra.>*, vol. i., p. 345. ‘La aiitoridad central de 
HU gobierno reside en un gefe supremo.’ Uen.^da Cieidijicay tom. i., p. 57; Ks- 
ciuloro, Xtdicias de Chihtudnia, p. 229. The southern Cornanches ‘do not of 
late years acknowdedge the sovereignty of a cemnuon ruler and leader in their 
united (M>uneila nor in war.’ Marry' s Army Life, p. 43. The (lila .Xpaches 
acknowledge ‘ no common head or superior.’ Merriwether, in Jnd. Ajf\ Jiept., 
1854, pp. 170, 172. 

The Cornanches ‘ hold regular councils qiiarterly, and a grand council 
of the whede tribe once a year.’ Fdirards' JFist. 7Vi., p. 108. ‘ At these 

councils prisoners of war are tried, as well as all cases of adultery, theft, sedi- 
tion and murder, which are punished by death. The giiind council also takes 
cognizance all disputes between tho chiefs, and other niattei*s of import- 
ance.’ MaUhird's Hist. Tex., p. 244. ‘Their decisions are of but little mo- 
iiieut, unless they meet the approbation of the mass of the pcojde; and for 
this reason these councils are exceedingly careful not to run counter to the 
wishes of the poorer but inon^ numerous class, being aware of the difficulty, 
if not impossibility, of enforcing any act that would not command their 
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adultery, theft, and sedition are punished with death or 
public e.xiKwui’e, or settled by private agreement or the 
interposition of elderly warriors. The doctor failing to 
cure his patient must be punished by death. The court 
of justice is the council of the tribe, pi’esided over by 
the chiefs, the latter with, the a.ssistanee of sub-chiefs, 
rigidly executing judgment upm the culprits.”'' All 
crimes may Ikj pardoned but murder, Avliich mu.st pay 
blood for bhuxl if the avenger overtake his victim.”* 

All the natives of this family hold captives ns slaves;”® 
some treat them kindh'. empk)yiug the men as herders 

approval.’ CoUins, in Tml. J f'. 18.57. ji. 271. ‘ SinpfuHs iiftRis sui Regiili 

eraut, qiii per praeeones suos edieta popnlo deiiuiilialiaiit.' J)r I. uit, \urus 
Orbht^ p. 311. ‘Tieiioiiotia I’ersoiia, que llaniaii Prejj;t)neio, y es la st^^uiKlii 
Persona de la Kepubliea; el otieio de este, es nifinifestar al Pueblo toilas las 
cosas quo se hail de liacer.’ J/eufovy. /ad., toin. ii., p. 337; A/., 

tom. i., p. fiSO. They recognize ‘no law but that of individual eaprice.’ 
StecL\ in Ltd. Aff\ Kvpt., 18<»3, p. Util. The Conuinehes ‘ acknowhd|,^e no 
right but the right of the strongest.’ SchmU'mjV a An h., vol. v., p. o7r». • La 

loi du talion est la base fondjiiiientale du eode luilitique, civil et cviniinel de 
CCS diverses pcuplades, ct cette loi re(,‘oit une rigoureuse apiilicjition de na- 
tion a nation, do fainille a fainille, d’individu a individu.’ Jlurtmami and 
yiUlard, 7’e.r., p. 114. 

113 The Oonianches punish ‘ Adulter 3 ', theft, murder, and other ennies. . 
by established usage.’ Ju‘)ntedy's T(,r(ts, vol i., ]>. 347. Among the Navjijos, 

* Lewdiiess is punished l\v a public exposure of the euljirit.’ Sveins in thf 
Rocky XDs, p. 180. Marry' s Ann y fj/e, p]i. *20, oO. Xavajoes ‘regard each 
other’s right of property, and ])unish with gr(‘at severity any one who in- 
fringes upon it. In one case a N.avjijo was found stealing a horse; they held 
a council and put him to death.* lirislnl, in Ind. A^f'. UtpL Sfur. Cmn., 18(i7, 

S . 344. A Ciichano 3 ’oung bo\" who frightiuied a child by foretelling its 
eath, which acrideutally took jilacc the next day, * was secretly jiccused find 
tried before tin; council for “being under the inllueiicc of evil spirits,” ’ and 
put to death. Kmory's lifpl. U. S, and Mvx. lionndary Surny^ vol. i., p. iii.; 
Fewlye^ in [nd. Aff. Hrpt., 18C8, ]>. !37. Among the Vumas, ‘Each chiif 
punishes delinquents l\v boating thorn across the back with a stick. Crimi- 
nals brought before the general council for examination, if convicteil, are 
placed in the hands of a regularly appointed executioner of the tribe, who 
inflicts such punishment as tho council ma}" direct.’ Emory's Kept. U. S. ami 
Mex, Boundary Surrey, vol. i., p. iii. 

114 The Apache chief Ponce, speaking of the grief of a iioor woman at 
,the loss of her son, says: ‘The? mother of the dead brave demands tho life 
of his murderer. Nothing else will satisfy her . . .Would money satisfy me 
for the death of my son? No I I would demand the blood of the murderer. 
Then I would be satisfied.’ <■ rummy's Ajmehes, p. (VJ. ‘ If one man (Apache) 
kills another, the next of kin to the defunct individual may kill the niurd(?rcr 
— if ho can. He has the right to challenge him to single combat. . . There 
is no trial, no set council, no regular examination into the crime or its causes; 
but the ordeal of battle settles tho whole matter.’ Id., j). 293. 

11'* Domenech's Deserts, vol. ii.,p. 7; Lethcrman, in Smitksonian Repl., 1855, 
p. 204. ‘11s (Comanches) tueiit tons les prisouniers adultes, et no laissent 

vivre que les enfans.’ Dillon, Hist. Mex., p. 9H. The Navdjos ‘have in their 
possession many prisoners, men, women, and cliildnui, . . . whom they hold 
and trjat as slaves.’ Beat, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. i., p. 244. 
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and marrying the women ; others lialf-starve and scourge 
them, and inflict on them the most painful labors.”® 
Nothing short of crucifixion, roasting by a slow fire, or 
some other most excruciating form of death, can alone the 
crime of attempted esca^je from boiuhige. 'I'hey not only 
steal children from other triljes and sell them, but caiTy 
on a most unnatural traffic in their own oflspring.”’ 

Womankind as usual is at a discount. The female 
child receives little care fitan its mother, being only of 
collateral advantage to the trilx*. Later she becomes 
the beast of burden and slave of her husband. Borne 
celebrate the entry into womanhood with feasting and 
dancing.”® Courtship is simple and brief; the wooer 

lie One boy from Mexico taben by the Comanebes, said, * class sein Ge- 
Hchiift in (ler (Tefan^eiiscliaft darin bestehc* die Pferde seines Herrn zii wei- 
den.’ Froahcl, Amerika^ tom. ii., p. 10*2; Grefit/s Com. J'rairies', vol. ii., p. 
.’HI). The natives of N(‘W Mexico take the women prisoners ‘for wives.* 
Marcjf's p. 187. Some prisoners liberated from the Comanches, were 

completely covered with stri[)es and bruises. JJeirns' Tfxas, p. 232. Miss 
Olive Oatinan detained amon^ the Mohaves says: ‘They invented inodes and 
seemed to create necessities of labc»r thait they nii^ht gratify thenistdves by 
taxing ns to the utmost, and even took unwarranted delight in whipping us 
on beyond our strength. And all their recpiests and exactions Avere couched 
in the ino.st insulting and taunting language and manner, as it then seemed, 
and as they had tlui frankness ^oon to confess, tf) fume their hate against 
the race to whom we belonged. Ofttui umler the frown and lush AVere avo 
eompelled to labor for Avhole days upon an idloAvaiiee amply suffi(*ient to 
sturve a common dandy civilized idler.’ :StmUon's Capt. Oatmm Uirls, pp. 
114-18, 130. 

11^ ‘It appeared that the jxior girl had been stolen, as the Indian (Axua) 
said, from the Yuma trila^ the day before, and he iioav oflered lier for sale.* 
Hardy's Trnv., p. 37‘.J. ‘The practiec of parents selling their children is 
another proof of poverty ’ of the Axinins. Id., p. 371. 

‘ According to their (Tontos’) physioh>gy the female, especially the 
young female, should be alloAved meat only Avhen necessary to prevent star- 
vation.’ Stratton's Capt. Oatman Girts, p. 11a. The C'onmncbes ‘enter the 
marriage state at a very early age frequently before the age of puberty.’ 
Xeiyhbui's, in Srhoolcraft's Arrh., vol. ii., p. 132. Whenever a Jicarilla female 
arrives at a marriageable age, in honor of the ‘ event the parents Avill sac- 
ritice all the property they possess, the ceremony being protracted from live 
to ten days Avith every demonstration of hilarity.’ Steck, in Ind. Af. licpt., 
18G3, p. iOl); Marcy's Army Life, p. 28-1). Among tlic Yumas, the applicant 
for womanhood is placed in ah oven or closely covered but, in Avliich she is 
steamed for three days, alternating the treatment with plunges into the near 
river, and maintaining a fast all the time.’ Emory's Evpl. F. S. and Affsr. 
Boundary Survey, vol. i., pp. 110-11. The Apaches celebrate a feast with 
singing, dancing, and mimic display when a girl arrives at tlie niarriagenble 
state, during Avhicli time the girl remains * isolated in a liuge lodge ’ and 
‘listens patiently to the responsibilities of Ler marriageable condition,’ re- 
counted to her by the old men and chiefs. ‘ .\fter it is tiiiislied she is di- 
vested of her eyeiirows . A montU afterward the eye lashes are pulled out.’ 
Cremony's Apaches, pp. 143, ‘243-6. 
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pays for his bride and takes her home.”* Every man 
may have all the Avive.s he can buy. There is generally 
a favorite, or chief wife, who e.xercises authority over 
the others. As ixdygamy cau.se.s a greater division 
of labor, tlie women do not object to it.*“ Some- 
times a feast of horse-flesh celebrates a marriage.’” All 
the lalwr of preparing food, tanning skins, cultivating 
fields, making clothes, and building houses, falls to tlie 
women, the men considering it beneath their dignit\' to 
do anything but hunt and light. The women feed and 
saddle the horses of their lonls; oftentimes they are 
cruelly beaten, mutilated, and even put to death.’” The 

119 There is no iiifirriago ceremony Among the Niivajoes * a young mftn 
Ttushing a woman for his wife iisrertnins who her father is; he goes and 
states the cause of his visit and otters from one to tifteen horses ft»r the 
daughter. The consent of the father is absolute, and the one so imrchased 
assents or is taken away by force. All the inarriageabh^ women or squaws 
in a family can be taken in a similar maniu^r by the same individual; i. e., 
he cun purchase wives as long as his property holds out.’ Jirislol, in Jmf. 
Aff, liept. Spec. Cum., 1H(»7, p. .‘157; Marct/s Armi/ JJ/e, p. 4lt; Jiackus, in 
Schoolcm/t's Arch., vol. iv., p. *214; Parker's Sutes on 'lex., p. ‘2lJ;i. 

isi9 Among the Apaches, the lover * stakes his horse in front of her roost 

Should the girl favor the suitor, his horse is taken by her. led ti» water, 

fed, and secured in front of his lodge .... Four days comprise the term 
allowed her for an answer. . . . A ready uccei>tunce is apt to be criticised with 
some severity, while a tardy one is regarded as the t^xtreme of ocMpictry.* 
Cremony's Apaches, pj). *245-0; 7Vn Uroeck, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iv., 
p. 89; Marcy's Army Life, jjp. 30, 51. The A])acho ‘ who can support or 
keep, or attract by his power to keep, the greatest number of women, is the 
man who is deemed entitled to the gi’eatest amount of honor and respect.' 
Cremony's Apaches, p]). 44, 85. Uii (’omanclic, ‘ })eut ejiouser uutant de 
femmes qu’il vent, a la seiilo condition de doiiucr ii chncuiie un cheval.’ 
Domenech, Jour., p. 135. Among the Navajoes, ‘ The wife lust chosen in 
alwu 3 's mistress of her predecessors.’ Whipple, Ktehauk. ami Turner's llepL, 
p. 4‘2, in Pac. Ji. R. U-pt., vol. iii. Thej’^ seddoin, if ever, marry out of tho 
tribe, iru?//. in Ind. Aff. Ilept. Spec. Com., lHt>7, p. 455. ‘In general, when 
an Indian wishes to have many wives he choosers above all others, if he can, 
sisters, because he tbiidvs he can thus secure more domestic peace.' Dome^ 
neck's Deserts, vol. ii., p. 300. ‘ 1 think that few, if any, have more than 

one wife,' of the Mojaves. fve.s' Colorado Jiiv., p. 71. 

121 * The Navajo riiarriage-ccremony consists simply of a feast upon horse- 
flesh.’ Palmer, in IJarper's May., vol. xvii., p. 4fiU. When the Navnjos de- 
sire to marry, ‘ they sit down on opposite sides of a basket, made to hold 
water, tilled with atole or some other food, and partake of it. This simple 
X^roceeding makes them husl)and and wife.* Davis' JCl Oriwfo, p. 415. 

12* The Comanche women ‘arc drudges.' Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. v., p. 
575; Dufey, liemme de I'llist., toni.i., p. 4; Neiyhhors, in hid. Aff. Ilept., 
1857, p. *265; EscMdero, Noticia.s de ChUiuahiia, j). iSO; liartleit's Pers. AV/r., 
vol. i., p. 308. Labor is considered degrading by the Comanches. Kennedy's 
Texas, vol. i., p. 347. The Apache men ‘no cuidan de otras cosns, sino de 
cazar y divertirse.' Sonora, Descrip. Geoy., in Doc. Hist. Mex., serie iii., tom. 
iv., p. 563; Marcy's Army Life, pp. 29, 49, 56, ‘ La femme (du Comancl?e) 
son esclave absoluc, doit tout faire pour lui. Souveut il ii'npporto pas mSme 
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marriage yoke sits lightly ; the husband may repudiate 
his wife at will and take back the proi)erty given for her; 
the wife may abandon her husband, but by the latter 
act she covers him with such disgrace that it may only 
be wiped out by killing somebody — anybody whom 
he may chance to meet. In the event of a separation 
the children follow the mother. They ai’e not a prolific 
race; indeed, it is but seldom that a ■woman has more 
than three or four children. As usual parturition is 
easy ; but owing to unavoidable exposure many of their 
infants soon die. The naming of the child is attended 
with superstitious rites, and on resiching the age of 
puberty they never fail to change its namc.'^ Imme- 
diately after the birth of the child, it is fastened to a 
small board, by bandages, and so carried for several 


le gibier qu'il a tile, mais il envoic aa femme le chcrchcr an loin.’ Lubuis, 
in iJomenech, Jour., p. 459, The Navnjos * treat their women with great 
attention, consider them equals, and relievo them from the drudgery of 
menial work. ’ Jfutjhes' Doniphan's Ex., p. *203. The Navajo women ‘ are 

the real owners of all the sheep The^ admit women into their councils, 

who sometimes control their deliberations; and they also eat with them.* 
Davis' El (rvinffo, p. 412; Whipple, Etchanlc, and Timter's lUpt., p. 101. in 
Pac. U. li. Dept , vol. iii. ‘ De aqnf provienc que scan arbitros de sus mu- 
geres. dandoles un trato servili'smio, y alguuas veces les qnituii hnsla la vida 
por celos.* Velasco, yoticias de i<onora, p. 2()8. ‘ Les Coiimnches, obligent le 

I irisonnier blanc, doiit ils out admire le valenr dans le combat, h s’unir aux 
ears pour perpetuer sa race.’ Fossey, ^fexique, i». 402. 

*23 Among the Apaches, ‘ muchas veces suele disolverse el contrato por 
uiianime coiisentiiiiieiito de los desposados, y volviciido la mujer a su padre, 
eutrega este lo ijue recibid por ella.’ Cordero, in Orozco y lierra, Oeograf ia, 
p. 373. When the Navajo women abandon the husband, the latter ' asks 
to wipe out the disgrace by killing some one.’ Ind. Aff. liept. Spec, Corn., 
1807, p. 334; Eaton, in SchoolrrafVs Arch., vol. iv.. p. 217. 

Navajo women, ‘ wiien in paituritioii, stand upon their feet, holding to 
a rope suspended overhead, or upon the knees, the body being erect.’ Leiher- 
man, in Srniih.soman Jiept., 1855, p. 290. ‘Previous to a birth, the (Yuma) 
mother leaves her village for some short distance and lives by herself until a 
month after the child is born; the band to w’hich she belongs then assemble 
and select a name for the little one, which is given with some trivial cere- 
mony.’ Emory's liept., vol. i.. p. 110; 3farcy*s Aiiuy JJfe, p. 31. ‘ Si el parto 

es eii inarcha, se haceii a un lado del cauiino debajo de un arbol, en donde 
salen del lance con la mayor farilidad y sin apuro ninguno, continuando 
la niarcha con la criatura y algun otro de rub chiquillos, dentro de una 
especie de red, que k la manera de una canasta cargan en los hombros, peii- 
diente de la frente con una tira de cuero 6 de vaqueta que la coutiene, en 
donde llevan ademas alunos trastos 6 cosas que comer.’ Velasco, yoticias de 
Sonora, p. 281; Fossey, Mexique, p. 462. ‘ Luego que sale a luz esta. sale la 

vieja de aquel lugar con la luano piiesta en los ojos, y no se dcscubrc hasta 
que no haya dado una vuelta fiiera de la ensa, y el objeto que primero se le 
prosenta a la vista, es cl nombre quo se le pone a la criatura.' Alegre, Hist, 
Comp, de Jesus, tom. i., p. 335. 

Vol. I. 93 
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months on the back of the mother. Later the child 
rides on the mother’s hip, or i.s carried on her back in a 
basket or blanket, which in travelling on horseback is 
fastened to the jx)minel of the ssuidle. Boys are early 
taught the use of weapons, and early learn their suj)eri- 
ority over girls, being seldom or never punished.’*® 

It is a singular fact that of all the.se [Xjople the thiev- 
ish meat-eating Apiushe is almost the only one who 
makes any pretentions to female clia.stity. All authori- 
ties agree that the .iVpsujhe women both before and after 
marriage are I’emarkably pure.'*® 

Yuma husbands for gain surrender not only their 
slaves, but their wives. Hospitality carries with it the 
obligation of providing for the guest a temjmrary wife. 
The asual puni.slnnent for infidelity is the mutilation of 
the no.se or ears, which disfigiirement prevents the of- 
fender from marrying, and commonly .sends her forth as 
a public harlot in the tribe.'*' The seducer can appease 

Pnitie*s Pers. Xm\, p. 02; MiWtnusen, Hnsen in tlie Ftlsamch., tom. 
i., p. 320; Ices' Colorado Hirer, pp. GG, 71; Uenry, in Srhoolcraft's Arch., vol. 
V., p. 211. ‘ Qiiaiiil les riidiennes (('oiiiaiu*hf*s) vttyn^eiit avt-c lenrs onfantM 

en has Ag<», Icb suspeiultait a la Sfllc* av^r di s cunrroioH qu'ellfH leur 
paHBeiit eiitro It'S jaiiiboH sous Ifs bras. Les soubresauts du clu'val, les 
branches, les broussaillcs henrtent ces pauvres jx-tits, Ics (h^diireiit, los 
meiirtrissent : jaui iiiijiortc, c’ost line fat^'un de Ics aguenir.’ Jhiwcuevh, Jovrn 
p. 135; Emory's lleronnoissance, \i. Trl. ‘A la edad de Kiete afios de los 
apaches, d antes, lo priiuero (pie liaceii los padres, cs j oner a siis hijos cl 
careax en hi niano euseriHiidoleH a tirar bicn, ciiya tai lira ( nt]iie/an a aprcii- 
der en la caza ’ Velasco, Xolicias de tSonora, ]>. 2H3. 'I'lic Ajtaeht'K, ‘jiivciitu- 
tem sedulo instituiiiit eastigaiit quod nliis barbaris insoliluin.’ fJe Laei, 
Novus Orhis, p. 31G. Male children of the CoinanchcK ‘are even privileged to 
rebel against their parents, who are not entitled to chastise tin in but b}' con- 
sent of the tribe.’ Kt uuedy's Texas, vol. i., p. 34G-7. In fact, a Navajo Indi- 
an has said, ' that he was afraid to correct his own Ik)}', lest the child should 
wait for a convenient ojiportunitj', and shoot him with an arrow’.’ Ldhennan, 
in SmiUuioniart Hept., IWoo, p. 21)4. 

Ind. Aff. Hept. Spec, (/om., 18G7, p. 354; Cremony's Aj>«c/ifs, p. 307; 
Mdllhausen, Tayehurh, p. 33!); l*attie's Pers. Xar., j>. 113. 

127 ‘ The Navajo woineii are very loose, and do not look upon fornic’ation 
as a crime.’ Guyther, in Ind. Ajjf. Hept. Smc. Cmn., 1807, p. 333; Crenwvy's 
Apaches, p. 244. ‘ Prostitution is the rule among the (Yuma) women, not 
the exception.’ Mownp in Ind. Aff. Hept., 1857, p. 301; Froibel, ylua 
Amerikfi, tom. ii., p. 47G; Hroirm's Ajmche. Country, p. 3G. ‘Prostitution 
prevails to a great extent among the Navajoes, the Marieopns, and 
the Yuma ludiaiiH; and its attendant diseases, as before stated, have 
more or less tainted the blood of the adults; and by inheritance of 
the children.’ Cnrkton, in Ind. Aff. Hept. Spec. Cow., 1867, p. 433. 
Among the Navajoes, ‘ the most unfortunate thing w’hich cun befall a 
captive woman is to be claimed by two persons. In tins case, she is either 
shot or delivered up for iudiscriminate violence.' Emory's Hcconnois- 
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the anger of an injured husband by presents, although 
before the law he forfeits his life. Even sodomy and 
incestuous intercourse occur among them. Old age is 
dishonorable.*® 

They are immoderately fond of smoking, drinking, 
feasting, and amusements which fill up the many hours 
of idleness. Dancing and masquerading is the most 
favorite pa.stime. They have feasts with dances to cele- 
brate victories, feasts given at marriage, and when girls 
attain the lage of pulierty; a ceremonial is observed at 
the burial of noted warriors, and on otlier various occa- 
sions of private family life, in wdiich both men and 
w’omen take part. The dance is peiformed by a single 
actor or by a numlier of jiersons of both sexes to the 
accompaniment of instruments or their own voices.’® 

srtwee, p. 50. The Colorado Hi ver Indians ‘Viarter and sell their women 
into prostitution, with hardly an exci-ption.’ Safford, in Ind, Aff. llepL, 1870, 
p. 13‘J. ‘ Thu Coinaiiche women art?, as in many other wild trilies, the slaves 

of their lords, and it is a common praetict? fol- their husbands to lend or 
sell them to a visitor for one, two, or three? days at a time.’ Marcy's litrpt., p. 
187; ( 'ronira *sVr</n’m, p. 410. ‘ Las faltas conyuyales lu* se casti- 

gan por la primera vez; poro a lasegunda el nmrido eovta la imnta de la nariz 
ii Kii intiel espt).sa, y la despide de su lado.’ JiCrisUt (.'ivntijicu, vol. i., p. 57 ; f>oc, 

, ISulldin, serie v. , No. 0(1, p. 10*2, * The stjiia w who has V>eeii mutilated for 
such a cause, is ipso facto divorced, and, it is saiid, for ever precluded from 
marrying again. The consequence is, that slm becomes a contirmed harlot 
in the tribe.’ (ireyy's ( om. rrairies, vt»l. ii., pp. 43, 3l)8-lD, 313. ‘El culpa- 
ble, seguii dicen, jamas es castigado por el marido con la muerte; solamento 
8(? abroga el dt;recho de tlarle algunos golpes y eogt'vse sus muhis t> caballos.* 
JierlanduT y Thovel, DinrlOf p. ‘253: Marcy's Arytty Life, p. 4Vh ‘These yung 
men may not haue carnall copulation with any woman: but all the ynng'men 
of the countrey which are. to marrie, may company with them. . . 1 saw like- 
wise certaino women which lined dishonestly among men.’ AlarvhoUt in ]Jak- 
luyt'.s Wty , vol. iii., p. 43(i. 

128 ‘They tolde nicy that such as remayned widowes, stayed halfe a 

yeerc, or a whole yeere before they married.’ AlarrJion, in HaUayCs Toy., 
vol. iii., p. 431; A»»orj/’.s liept. LT. S. and Mex, Boundary Survey, vol. i., p. 
110; Mart'.y*s Army Li'fe, p. 54; ^fdllhau,sen, JiAsen in die Felsemteh., tom. ii., 
p. 234; fJarcia t'ondc, in Soc, Sfex. (/cot/., Boletin, torn, v., p. 315. 

*En las referidas rcuniones los bailes son sua divei'siones favoritas. 
Los hacen de noche al son de nna olla enbierta la boca C(»n una pi el tiraiito, 
cpie snciiun con un palo, eii cuya estremidad Han nn bot(>n de trapos. Se 
intc?rpolan ambos secsos, saltan "todos a un mismo tit-nipo. dando alaridos y 
haciendo miles de adcmiaiies, en que inueven todos los miembros del cnerpo 
con una dcstreza estraordinairia, arremedando al coyote y al vi'iiado. Desta 
manora forman diferentes grn]>os simetrieamente.’ Velasco, Xoiicias de So- 
nora, p. 263; Murry's Army Life, p. 177; Cremony's Apaches, p. ‘285. ‘Esto 
lo forma una junta de triuianes vestidoa de ridiculo y autorizados por los 
viejo.s del pueblo para cometer los mayores desdrdtmes, y gustan tanto de 
estos hechos, quo ni los maridos reparan las infaniias tpie conietcn con sus 
mugeres, ni los quo rcsultan en perjuicio de las hijas. ’ Alegre, Hist, Comp, de 
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All festivities are incomplete without impromptu songs, 
the music being anything but agreeable, and the accom- 
paniment corn-stalk or cane flutes, wooden drums, or 
calabashes fllled Avith stone and shaken to a constantly 
varying tirne.^* They also spend much time in gamb- 
ling, often staking their whole property on a throw, in- 
cluding everything ujk)!! their backs. One of these 
games is played with a bullet, which is passed rapidly 
from one hand to the other, during which they sing, as- 
sisting the music with the motion of their arms. The 
game consists in gues.sing in Avhich hand the bullet is 
held. Another Comanche game is played Avith twelve 
sticks, each alxiut six inches in length. These are 
dropped on the ground and those falling across esich 
other are counted for game, one hundred l)eing the lim- 
it. Ilorse-racing is likoAvise a passion witli 1110111;''” 
as are also all other athletic sports.''” When smoking. 


JesuSj tom. i., p. 33o. ‘The femnles (of the ApaolicH) do the principal part 
of the dancing/ Henry, in SchoolcrnfVs Arch., vol. v., p. 212. ‘Among the 
Abenakis, Chactas, Comaiiches, and* other Indian tribes, the women daiico 
the same dances, but after the men, and far out of their sight .... they are sel- 
dom admitted to share any amusement, thtdr lot being to work.' JJoweneeh\H 
Deserts, vol. ii., pp. 191), 214. ‘ I)e estos vinieron cint'o danzas, cada nna 

compuesta de treinta indias; de estas, veintiseis coino do 15 a 20 ario.s, y las 
ouatro restantes de mas edad, que eraii las quo cnidabaii y dirigian a las ji)- 
veiies.’ Mmeo Hex., tom. i., p. 28?:). ‘ The dance (of the Tontos) is similar 

to that of the California Indians; a stanip around, with clapping of hands 
and slapping of thighs in time to a drawl of monotones.’ Smart, in Smith- 
sonian kepi., 1867, p. 419. 

*30 Stratton\s Capt. Oatman Oirls, p. 180. The Yumas ‘ sing some few mo- 
notonous songs, aud the beaux captivate the hearts of their latly-loves by 
playing on a flute made of cane.* Emory* s Jiept. If. S. ami Mfx. Boumtary 
Surviy, vol. i., p. iii. ‘No tienen mas onjuesta que bus voces y nna olla d 
casco de calabazo a que se amari'a nna jnel tirante y so toca con uii palo.* 
Cordero, in Orozco y Berra, (jeotjrafia, pp. 373-4; Arnnrita, (Mnim Svrnfiva, 
p. 419; Ives* Colorado liiv,, pp. '/l-2; Garcia Oonde, in Alhum Mex., toin. i., 
pp. 16G, 168. 

131 Stanley*s Portraits, p. 55; Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. ii., p. 133. ‘Y el 
vicio que tienen estos Indios, es jugar cn las Estufas his Mantas, y otras 
Preseas con vnas Canuclas, que hechan eii alto (el qual Juego vsaban estos 
Indios Mexicanos) y al que no tiene mas que vna Manta, y la pierde, se la 
buelven; con condieion, que ha de andar desnudo por todo el Pueblo, pinta- 
do, y embijado todo el cnerpo, y los Muchachos daudolo grita.’ Torquemada, 
Monarq. Ind., tom. i., p. 680. 

132 Kennedy's Texas, vol. i., p. 347. 

iM » The players generallv take each about ten arrows, which they hold 
with their bows in the left hand; he whoso turn it is advances in front of 
the judges, and lances his first arrow upwards as high ns possible, for he 
must send off all the others before it comes down. The victory belongs to 
him who has most arrows in the air together; and he who can make them 
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the Comanches direct the first two puffs, with much cer- 
emony and muttering, to the sun, and the tliird puflf 
with a like demonstration is blown toward the earth. 
When short of tobaccOj they make use of the dried 
leaves of the sumach, of willow-bark, or other plants.'^ 

The Comanches are remarkable for their temperance, 
or rather abhorence for intoxicating drink ; all the other 
nations of this family abandon themselves to this subtle 
demoralization, and are rapidly sinking under it. They 
make their own spirits out of cox’n and out of agave 
americana, the pulque and mescal, both very strong and 
intoxicating liquors.*® 

Of all North American Indians the Comanches and 
Cheyennes are said to be the most skillful riders, and 
it would be difficult to find their superiors in any part 


all fly nt onco is a hero.’ Bomtnech'R Vefioris^ vol. ii., p. 108. ‘ The Indians 

amuse theiusolves shooting at the fruit (pituya), and when one misses his 
aim and h*aves his arrow sticking in the top of the cactus, it is a source of 
much laughter to his comrades.’ liroicne's Apache Country, p. 78; Annin, Das 
UvAilUje Mu'iko, p. ;U)0. The hoop and jinle game of the Mojaves is thus 
played. ‘ 'riie hoop is six inches in diameter, and made of elastic cord; the 
ptdes are straight, and about fifteen feet in length. Kolling the hoop from one 
end of the course toward the other, two of the ]»layers chase it half-way, and 
nt the same time throw their poles. He who succeeds in })iercing the hoop 
wins the game.’ Palmer, in Harper's May., vol. xvii., p. 403; Emory's liept. 
U. S. ami M>rx. Jionmlary Survey, vol. i., p. iii.; Whipple, in Pac. li. 'll. Rept., 
vol. iii., p. 114; Mollhausen, Reisen in die Pelsemieb., tom. i., pp. 21(>, 223; Moll- 
hausen, Tayebarh, p. 305; Backuft, in Schoolera/Vs Arch., vol. iv., p. 214. ‘ Tie- 

iien unas pelotas do materia negra como pez, embutidas en ella vaiias con- 
chuedas peiiueiias del mar, con quo juegan y apuestaii arrojandola con el pic.* 
Aleyre, Jlisl. Comp, de Jesus, tom. iii., p. Ill; Sedelmair, Relacion, in Doc. Hist. 
Mex., serie iii., vol. iv., p. 851. 

•31 ‘ Los salvages recogen sus hojas generalmente en el Otono, las que en- 
tdiices estaii rojas y nmy oxidadas: para hacer su provision, la secan al fuego 
d al sol, y para fumarlas, las mozclau con tabaco.* Berlandler y Thovcl, Diario, 
p. 257. The Comanches smoke tobacco, ‘ mixed with the dried leaves of the 
sumach, inhaling the smoke into tlndr lungs, and giving it out through their 
nostrils.’ Marcy’s Army Life, pji. 23, 32; Alarchon, in Hakluyt's Voy., vol. 
iii., p. 432; Letherman, in Smithsonian Rept., 1855, p. 285. 

•3i Thummvl, Mexiko, p. 352. The Comanches ‘avoid the use of ardent 
spirits, which they call “fool’s water.”’ Kennedy's Texas, vol. i., p. 347; 
Oreyy's Com. Prairies, vol. ii., p. 307. Duhuis. in Domenech, Jour., p. 469. 
‘ In order to make an intoxicating beverage of the mescal, the roasted root is 
macerated in a proportionable quantity of water, which is allowed to stand 
several days, when it ferments rapidly. The liquor is boiled down and pro- 
duces a strongly intoxicating fluid.* Cremony's Apaches, p. 2\7 . ‘When its 
stem (of the maguey) is tapped there flows from it a juice which, on being 
fermented, producek the pulque.* RartleWs Pers. Nar., vol. i., }>. 2‘.30. The 
Apaches out of corn make an intoxicating drink which they called “ tee- 
swin,” made by boiling the corn and fermenting it. Murphy, in Ind. Aff. 
Rept. Spec. Com., 1867, p. 347; Hardy's Trav., pp. 334, 337. 
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of the world. Young children, almost infants, are tied 
by their mothers to half-wild, bare-backed mustangs, 
which place thenceforth becomes their home. They 
supply themselves with fresh horses from wild droves 
wandering over the prairies, or from Mexican rancherlas. 
A favorite horse is loved and cherished above all things 
on earth, not excepting wives or children. The women 
are scaVcely behind the men in this accomplishment. 
They sit astride, guide the horses w’ith the knee like the 
men, and catch and break wild colts. In fighting, the 
Comanches throw the l)ody on one side of the horse, hang 
on by the heel and shoot with great precision and rapidity. 
It is beneath the dignity of tliese horsemen to travel on 
foot, and in their sometimes long and rapid marches, 
they defy pursuit.'^ liefore horses were known they 
used to transpjrt their household eftecti»»on the backs of 
dogs, which custom even now prevails among some na- 
tions.*” 

136 in Tml. Aff. Piepi,, 1809, p. 223; Emory's Pept. U. »S. mnl .Vra*. 
Boundary Survey, vol. i., p. 108; Ihrmnurh, Jour, p. 137; Turner, in Ai urelles 
Annales ties Voy., 1852, tom. 135, p. liO? ; liarkm, in Scht/olcrafVs Arvh., vol. iv., 
p. 212; Garcia Conde, in Album Slejr., 1849, torn, i., p. 105; Jiassel, Mex. (fvat., 
p. 277; Sbejxtrd's Land of the Aztecs, p. 182; MoUhaiiscjt, Tnythuch, p. 114-0; 
Emory’s Jbconnoissance, p. 01; Malte-Iirun, I Weis de la Geoy., tom. vi., p. 399. 
The Ai)iic'he wonteu, * Son tan ImeniiH ^'inetiiH, <pio hrinnin eii un jjotro, y 
Hin mas rieiiclas quo nn eahrestillo, anben uiTomlarlu.’ Soiu ra, Jx scrip. 
in Doc. Hist. Mex., serie iii., tom. iv., p. 5t;4; l*attie's Pns. Ear., p. 298; 
Marcy's Army Life, p. 28; Fujuiei’'s Hum. Jlace, p. 480; ‘A short liair halter 
was passed around under the neck of the horse, and botli i*iids ti>»htly braided 
into the mane, on the withers, leaviiif' a loop to haii^ under the neck, and 
against the breast, which, being caught up in the hand, makes a sling into 
which the elViow falls, taking the weight of tlu^ body on the middle of the 
upper arm. Into this loop the rider drops suddeidy and fearlessly, Ic^iving 
hiH heel to hang over the back of the horse, to steady him, and also to restore 
him when he wishes to regain his upright itosition on the horse’s back.’ 
BroicneU's Ind. Races, p. 540; Davis' El Grinyo, p. 412. Les (^)inanchcs 
‘regardeiit coinrne un ueshouneur d’aller a pied.’ Soc. Gcoy., Bulletin, 

V., no. 96, p. 192; Cremony's Apaches, p. 282. The Comanehes, for hardening 
the hoofs of horses ami mules, have a custom of making a fire of the wild 
rosemary- -artemisia — and exposing their ho<ifH to the vapor and smoke by 
leading them slowly through it. I*arker's Notes on Tex., p. 203. 

. 137 Marcy's Army Life, p. 18; Humboldt, Es.stti Pol., tom. i., p. 290; C’o?’- 

doue, in Ternaux-Compans, Voy., serie i., tom. x.. p. 443; Malte-lh’un, Precis 
de la Geoy., tom. vi., 454; Montanus, Nieuice Wtereld, p. 209. ‘Les Teyas 
et Querechos ont de grands troupeanx de chiens qui portent leur bagage; 
ils I’attachent sur le dos de ces nnimaux au inoycn d’une >iniigle et d’un petit 
b^t. Quand la charge se di'range les chiens se mettent k hiirlcr, pour avertir 
leur maltre de 1 ’arranger.’ Castaneda, in Ternaux-Compans, Voy., serie i., 
tom. ix., pp. 117, 126, 190. ‘ On the toj) of the bank we struck a Camniicho 

trail, very broad, and made by the lodge poles, which they transport from 
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The Comanche observes laws of hospitality as strictly 
as the Arab, and he exacts the observance of his rules 
of etiquette from strangers. When a visitor enters his 
dwelling, the master of the house points to him a seat, 
and how to reach it, and the host is greatly offended if 
his directions are not strictly followed. Meeting on the 
prairie, friends as well as enemies, if we may believe 
Colonel Marcy, put their horses at full speed. “ W'hen 
a party is discovered approaching thus, and are near 
enough to distinguish signals, all that is necessary to 
ascertain their disposition is to raise the right hand 
with the palm in front, and gradually push it forward 
and back several times. They all understand this to be 
a command to halt, and if they are not hostile, it will 
at once be obeyed. After they have .stopped, the right 
hand is raised again as before, and slowly moved to the 
right and left, which signifies, I do not know you. Who 
are you ? They will then an.swer the inquiry by giving 
their signal.” Then they inflict on strangers the hug- 
ging and face-rubbing remarked among the li].skimos, 
demonstrating thereby the magnitude of their joy at 
meeting.''’* The various triljes of the Yuma and Mo- 
jave nations hold communication with one another by 
means of couriers or runners, who quickly di.sseminate 
important news, and call together the various bands for 
consultation, hunting, and war. Besides this, there is 
used everywhere on the jwairies, a system of telegraphy^, 
which perhaps is only excelled by- the wires themselves. 
Smoke during the day, and fires at night, perched on 
mountain-tops, flush intelligence quickly and surely acre.ss 
the plaiqs, giving the call for assistance or the order to 


plnce to place. . . .by fastening them on each side of their pack horses, leav- 
ing the long ends trailing upon the ground.* 2\irker's NoUa on p. 154. 
‘ 8i carecen de cabalgaduras, eargan los inuebles las mujeres igualmeutc que 
BUS criaturas.' Garcia Conde, in iSoc. Mex, Geog,^ lioleiint tom. v., p. 317; Ives* 
Colorado JUv., p. 128. 

138 Aeighborst in SehoolvrafVs Arch.^ vol. ii., p. 132; MoUhausen, Tleimiin 
die Felsetujeh.^ p. 234; Morey's Army Life, pp. 21), 33, 181>; J/om/’s Bept., p. 
187; Gretj't's Com, Prairies, vol. ii., pp. 38, 4(>; Anucivita, i'ronica Sirdjica, 
pp. 473, 475; Cordero, in Orozco y Berra, Geografio, p. 378. ^Vhen the Yam- 
pais * wish to parley they raise a tirebrand in the air as a sign of friend- 
ship.’ Domenech's Deserts, vol. i., p. 218. 
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disperse when pursued. The advanced posts also inform 
the main body of tlie approach of strangers, and all this 
is done with astonishing regularity, by either increasing 
or diminishing the signal column, or by displaying it 
only at certain intervals or by increasing the number.**® 
In cold weather many of the nations in the neighbor- 
hood of the Colorado, carry firebrands in their hands, 
ns they assert for the purjwse of warming themselves, 
which custom led the early visitors to name the Colo- 
rado the Rio del Tizon.**” 

The Comanches stand in great dread of evil spirits, 
which they attempt to conciliate by Aisting and absti- 
nence. When their demons w'ithhold rain or sunshine, 
according as they desire, they whip a slave, and if their 
gods prove obdurate, their victim is alnuKst Hayed alive. 
The Navajos venerate the bear, and as before stated, nev- 
er kill him nor touch any of his llesh.*** Although early 


*33 ‘ Those messengers ( of the Mohaves) were their news-carriers and senti- 
nels. Frequently two criers were employed ( sometimes more) one from each 
tribe. These would have their meeting stations. At these stations these 
criers would meet with promptness, and by word of mouth, each would de- 
posit his store of news with his fellow expressman, and then each would 
return to his own tribe M’ith the news.* StmUon\s Capl. Oat man Girls, pj). 
220, 283. *£1 iiiodo de darse sus avisos para reiinirse en casos de urgeiicia 

de ser perseguidos, es por medio de sus telegrafos de humos (pie forinaii en 
los cerros mas elevados fomiando hogiieras de los palos mas humientos (]U6 
ellos conoceu luuy bieii.’ Vdasco, Nolicins de. Sonora, ]>. 281. Ihmenech's Ihs- 
€)is, vol. ii., p. 5. ‘ Tara no detenerse en hacer los bumos. lie van los mas de 

los hoTubres y mujeres, los instrumentos necessnrios para sacar lumbre; ])ie- 
fieren In piedra, cl eslalxm, y la yesca; pero si no tieiien est<»s I'ltiles, suplen 
BU falta con palos preparaclos alefecto bien secos, (pie frotados se iiillamuii.' 
Oarcia (.’onde, in Snr. Mex, Geoff.' Boletin, tom. p- 317. 

*10 Eaton, in Sc.hoolcrafVs Arch., vol. iv., p. 217; Sihjrcaves* Zuni Ex., p. 
18. * Su fruzada en tiempo de frio cs un tizon enceiidido (pie aplicaiidolo a 

la boon del c^sttimago caminan por los inananas, y caleiitamio ya el sol como 
a las ocho tiran los tizones, que por muclios (pie hayaii tirado por los enmi- 
nos, pueden scr giiias de los caiuinantcs. ’ Sedelmair, IMacion, in Doc. Ilisl. 
Mfx., serie iii., vol. iv., p. 851. 

*** The Comanches ‘have yearly gatherings to light the sacred fires; they 
build numerous huts, and sit huddled about them, taking medicine for puri- 
fication, and fasting for seven days. Those who can emliire to keep the fast 
unbroken become sacred in the eyes of the others.’ Palmer, in Harper's Marj., 
vol. xvii., p. 451. If a Yuma kills one of his own tribe he keeps *n fast for 
one moon; on such occasions he eats no meat only vegetabk^s— drinks only 
water, know'S no woman, and bathes freipiently during the day to purify the 
flesh.’ Emory* s Hepi, U. S. anti Mex. Boundai'y Survey, val. i., p. 110. ‘It 
was their (Mojaves,) custom never to eat salted meat for the next moon after 
the coming of a captive among them.’ Stratton's Capt, Oatman Girls, p. 180; 
Domenech's Deserts, vol. ii., p. 402; Domenech, Jour, p. 13; MoUhausen, Tage- 
buck, pp. 125-G. 
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writers speak of cannibalism among these people, there 
is no evidence that thpy do or ever did eat human 
flesh.'** In their intercourse they are dignified and re- 
served, and never interrupt a person speaking. Unless 
compelled by necessity, they never speak any language 
but their own, it being barbarous in their eyes to make 
use of foreign tongues.*** 

Although endowed generally with robust and healthy 
constitutions, bilious and malarial fever, pneumonia, 
rheumatism, dysentery, ophthalmia, nietisles, small-pox, 
and various syphilitic diseases are sometimes met among 
them; the latter occurring most freciuently among the 
Navajos, Mojaves, Yumas, and Comanches. Whole 
bands are sometimes aftected with the last-mentioned 
disease, and its eflects arc often visible in their joung. 
A cutaneous ailment, called phitos, also makes its ap- 
pearance at times.’** For these ailments they have dif- 
ferent remedies, consisting of leaves, herbs, and roots, of 
W’hich decoctions or poultices are mude; scarification and 
tlie hunger cure are resorted to iis well. Among the Mo- 
javes the universal remedy is the sweat-house, employed 
by them and the other nations not only as a remedy for 
diseiuses, but for pleasure. There is no essential difter- 
ence between their sweat-houses .and those of northern 
natioms — an air-tight hut near a stream, heated stones, 
upon which water is thrown to generate steam, and a 
plunge into the water afterward. As a cure for the bite 
of a rattlesnake they employ an herb called euphorbia. 
Broken or wounded limbs are encased in wooden splints 

142 * Entre ciiyas tribns hay alptinas qiie se comen a siis enemigos. * Alegre, 
Hist. Comp, de Jvsus, torn, i., p. 332. ‘Los chirniiias, qiie me parecen ser los 
^umas, no se mie coman carnc huinaiia como ilijo el iiulio cosnina.’ Garces^ 
in Doc. Hist. Mex., serie ii., tom. i., p. 3G3. ‘Among the spoil which we 
took from these Camanches, we ibniid largo portions of human flesh evi- 
dently prepared for cooking.* Dew€€.s* Texas, 232-3. Certain Europeans 
have represented the Comanches 'as a race of cannibals; but according to 

the Spaniards fh^ are merely a cruel, dastardly race of savages.* Fayes' 

Travels, vol. i., p. 107. 

Palmer, in Harper's Mag., vol. xvii., p. 451; Berlandiery Thovel, Diario, 
p. 253; Cremony's Apaches, p. 34; Davis' Kl Gringo, p. 407. 

*** Smart, in Smithsonian Dept., 1807, p. 418. ‘ Gonorrha'a and syphilis 

are not at all rare ’ among the Navajos. Ltihcrman, in Smithsonian Hept., 
1855, p. 290; Marcy's Army Life, p. 31. 
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until healed. Bjit frequently they abandon their sick and 
maimed, or treat them with great harshness.*" Priests 
or me<licine-men possess almast exclusively the secrets 
of the art of healing. When herbs fail they resort to 
incantations, songs, and wailings. They are firm be- 
lievers in witchcraft, and wear as amulets and charms, 
feathers, stones, antelope-toes, crane’s bills, bits of charred 
wood and the like. Their prophets claim tlie iwwer of 
foretelling future events, and are fre<iuently consulted 
therefor.*" Mo.st of the nations in the vicinity of the 
Colorado, burn their dead as .s(x)n as ]X)ssible after death, 
on w'hich ixscasion the worldly eftects of the deceased 
are likewi.se spiritualized; utensils, profierty, sometimes 
wives, are sent with their master to the spirit land.*" 

Hardy's 7'rav., p. 442-3. *Los conmnehes 1ft lliiniun Piiip; y ciuindo 
lino dc eiitre olltis esta hfrido, niftscan lu miz (quo es iniiy Inrpi) y osprinion 
el yufjo y la saliva eii la llaga.’ Jkrlandv ry Thovel, Diario, p. 257; fAtherruan, 
in Smitlutoman kept., 1855, p. 290; Pattk's Pirs. Nar.y p. 118; tStraUrm's Cupt, 
Caiman Girls, p. 150; Lelhernum, in SmUhstmian Jkpt., 1855, jt. 289; lirr.une's 
Apache Country, p. 03; Moll hausen, Tayebnrh, j). 142; Id., lieisni m die Fclsen- 
ijeb.f tom. i , p. 118; J)ommevh's Deserts, vol. ii., i). 335; T^-ehjhbors, in ISchvoU 
craft's Arch., vol. ii., j). 130; Parker's ^\)tes on Tex., p. 193. The A]’a(.*hc?s: 
* Cuando se eiiforiim alguno a tpiien no him podido haoer efecto favorable lu 
aplicaeion de las yerbas, uiiico aiit.'doto eon fjue se eurau, lo abiindonau, sin 
mas diligenrift ulterior quo pouerle un nioiiton de briiHiiK a la c’abecera y una 
pocft de ngua, sin saberse hasta luiy que signitica esto o con que tin la hacen.’ 
Velasco, Xoticias dc tSonora, p. 280. 

146 Knton, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iv., p. 217; Domemch, Jour., pp. 13, 
139; Whipple, Kicbank, and Turner's Uepl.. p. 42, in Pac. J{. li. Jiept., vol. iii.; 
Henry, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. v., p. 212; Parker's Xotes on Tex., p. 240-1. 
Among the ComanoheH during the steam bath, ‘ the shamans, or medioine- 
meii, who profess to have thejiower of comniunirating with tlie unseen w’orld, 
and of propitiating the nialevf)lenc*e of evil spirits, are performing various in- 
cantations, acconqiatiied by music on the outside.’ Marcy's Army .Life, p. t»0; 
Schoolcraft's Arch., \o\. linstol, in Ind. Ajf. liept. Spec. Vom., 1807, 

g . 358. *De aquf ha sucedido que algunos indios naturalmente ustutos, sc 
an convertido en adivinos, que han llegado a sostiuier coino a sus orkc- 
ulos. Estos mismos adivinos hacen de medicos, que por darse inqMtrtniicia 
k la aplicaeion de oiertas yerbas, afjp’egan porcion de ceremonias supersti- 
<uo.sa8 y ridiculas, con canticos estranos, eii que hablau a hub enfermos. miles 
de cinbuHtcH y patranas.’ Velasco, Xoticias de Sonora, ji. 280. 

147 At the Colorado river they ‘burned those which dyed.* Alarchon, in 
Hakluyt's Voy., vol. iii., ]).432; M6llhau.sen, Tatjehnch, j). 404; Bro\rne's Apache 
CoutUryt p. 97 ; Palmer, in Harper's Meuj., vol. xvii., p. 467; Stratton's Capt. OaU 
man Girls, p. 240-1. ‘ It is the custom of the Mojaves to bum their property 

when a relation dies to whose memory they wish to pay especial honor.* 
Ives' Colorado Jiiv., p. 69. ‘Die Comauches todteten friiher das Lieblings- 
weib des gcstorbeiien Haiiptlings.* Muller, Amerikanischc Urrelvjionen, p. 88. 

‘ No Navajo will ever occupy a lodge in which a iierson has died. The lodge 
is burned.* Backus, in SchofAcraft's Arch,, vol. iv., p. 213; Lelherman, in 
Smilhsonian Bept., 1855, p. 289. ‘When a death occurs they (Yuinas) move 
their villages, although sometimes only a short distance, but never occupy- 
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Those that do not burn the dead, bury them in caves or 
in shallow graves, with the robes, blankets, weapons, 
utensils, and ornaments of the deceased. The Coman- 
ches frequently build a heap of stones over the grave of 
a warrior, near which they erect a pole from which a 
pair of moccasins is suspended.'** After burying the 
corpse, they have some mourning ceremonies, such as 
dances and songs around a fire, and go into mourning 
for a month. As a sign of grief they cut off the manes 
and tails of their horses, and also crop their own hair 
and lacerate their bodies in various ways; the wom- 
en giving vent to their affliction by long continued 
bowlings. But this applies only to warriors; children, 
and old men, are not worth so ostentatious a funeral.'*® 


ing exactly the sumo locality.* Emory's liept. U. S. and Mex. boundary Svr- 
nry, vol, i., p. 110, 

HA ‘ 'When a ( ’omanche dies he ia usually wrapped in his best blankets 

or robea, and interred with most of his “jewelry,” and other articles of 
eKteein.’ Greyfi's Com. Prairies, vol. ii.. pp. 317, 243. ‘Cnando nmere algun 
iiidio, . . . juiitando kus deiidos todas las ulhnjas de ku peculio, se his ponen 
y de esta rnanera lo <?nvnelveii en una i»it*l de ci'bolo y lo lie van a enterrar.* 
Afeure, Hist. Comp, de Jesus, tom. i., p. 336; Kennedy's Texas, vol. i., p. 347; 
JVisUzenus' Tour, p. 69. Tlie Comanches cover their tombs ‘w’ith grass and 
plants to keep them concealed.’ Domenech's JJeserts, vol. ii., p. 363; Id., Jour., 
p. 14. The Apaches: ‘probably they bury their dead in caves; no graves 
are ever found that 1 ever heard of.* Henry, in Schoolrraft's Arrh., vol. v., p. 
212. See also James*' Exped., vol, ii., p. 305. ‘On the highest point of the 
hill, was a Comanche grave, marked by a pile of stones and some remnants 
of seanty clothing.* Parker's Xoies on Tex., pp. 137, 151. The custom of 
the Mescalero Apaches ‘heretofore has been to leave their dead unbuiied 
in some secluded spot.’ Curti.% in Ind. Aff. Kept., 1871, p. 402; Cremony's 
Apache.s. p. 50; Mollhau.sen, lieisen in die Felstmjeh., tom. ii., p. 233; Pattie's 
Pers. Xar., p. 119. 

Among the Navajos ‘ Immediately after a death occurs a vessel con- 
taining water is placed near the dwelling of the deceased, where it remains 
over night; in the moniing hvo naked Indians come to get the body for 
burial, with their hair falling over and upon their face and shoulders. When 
the ceremony is completed they retire to the water, w'ash, dress, do up their 
hair, and go about their usual avocations.’ Bristol, in Ind. Aff. liept. Spec. 
Com., 1867, p. 358. The Navajos ‘all -walked in solemn procession round it 
(the grave) singing their funeral songs. As they left it, eveiy one left a 
present on the grave; some an arrow, others meat, moccasins, tobacco, -war- 
foathers, and the like, all articles of value to them.* Pattie's Pers. Xar., p. 
119; Revista Cientfjica, tom. i., ji. 57. ‘ A los niiios y ninas de ]iecho les llevan 

en una jicara la leche ordenada de sus pechos las mismas madres, y se las 
echan en la scpultura; y esto lo hacen jior algunos dins continuos.' Sonora, 
Destrip. Geotj., in Doc. Hist. Mex., serie iii., tom. iv., p. 543; ydyhbors, in 
Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. ii., p. 133; T e/diico, Xoticiasde Sonora, p. ‘280; Froehel, 
Am Ameritca, tom. ii., p. 100; Mdllhnmen, Reisen in die Felsemjeh., tom. i., p. 
304; Marcy's Army Life, p. 56. * When a young warrior dies, they mourn a 

long time, but when an old pei*son dies, they mourn but little, saying that 
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The name of a deceased person is rarely mentioned, and 
the Apaches are shj^ of admitting strangers to a celebra- 
tion of funeral ceremonies, which mostly take place at 
night. In general they are averse to speaking u{X)n the 
subject of death at all. The Navajos, says Mr Davis, 
‘‘ have a superstitious dread of approaching a dead body, 
and will never go near one when they can avoid it.”^®* 

In the character of the several nations of this divi- 
sion there is a marked contrast. The Aptiches as I have 
said, though naturally lazj' like all savages, are in their 
industries extremely active, — their industries being theft 
and murder, to which the}' are trained by their mothers, 
and in which they display consummate cunning, treach- 
ery, and cruelty.'®* The Navajos and Mojaves display 
a more docile nature; tlieir industries, although therein 
they do not claim to c.schew all trickery, being of a 

they cannot live forever, iintl it was time they should go.’ Parker's Notes on 
Tex,y |)p. 11)2, 230. 

ijo iJavis* El Grinko, pp. 414-5; Cremony's Apaches, pp. 250, 297. 

151 ‘The quality of mercy is unknown among the Aj>aeht*s.' Crnnony's 
Apaches, ])p. 33-1, 193, 215-10, 227-8. ‘ Perfectly lawless, savage, and bnivo.’ 
Marcy's Ilept., p. 197. * For the sake of the booty, also take life.’ ychuolrrajTs 
Arch., vol. V., p. 202. * Inclined to inteinperairce in strong drinks.’ Henry, 

in SchoftlcrafCs Arch., vol. v., p. 211. ‘Ferotiisimos de condicion, do natur- 
aleza sangrieiitos.’ Almanza, in Doc. Hist. Mex., serie iii., tom. iv., p. 824. 
* Siiinamente veiigativo.’ Velasco, Noticias tie Sonora, p. 283. ‘Alevoso y 
vengativo caracte. . .rastutoa ladrones, y saiiguinarios.’ Jinstamnnte, in Cava, 
Tres Siylos, torn, iii., i). 78. ‘ 1 have not seen a more intrlligcnt. cheerful, 

and gr.iteful tribe of Indians than the roving Apaches.’ Colyer, in Ind. Aff. 
liepL, 1871, pp. 15, 47, 51; Garcia Comte, in Soc. Mex. Geoy., holetin, tom. 
V., pp. 314-15, 317; Doc. Hist. N. Visraya, MS., p. 4; Cortlero, in Orozco 
y Jierra, Geoyrafla, p. 371; liartletVs Pel’s. Nar., vol. i., pp. 322, 32G-7; 
iSmart, in Smithsonian Dipt., 1857, p. 419; ApostoHcos Afanes, p. 430; Lacha- 
pelle, llaoHssei-lioiilhon, p. 83; Turner, in Nouvelirs Animles des Voy., 1852, 
tom. exxxv., pp. 307, 314; Ikmieneclis J>eserts, vol. ii., ])p. 5, G, 8; Mollhavstn, 
Reisen in die Felsenyeh., tom. i., p. 294; Molthausen, Tayelnich, pp. 330, 3G1; 
Dent, in SchftolcrajTs Arch., vol. i., p. 243; H'hrf/’.s J/e.r?.(o, vol. i., p. 580; 
Mowru's Arizona,' pn. 31-2; Pope, in Par.. U. U. liepl., vol. ii., p. 13; ^Vhip- 
ple, Evobank, and Turner's Dept., p. 14, in Pac. li. It. liept., vol. iii.; Gal- 
latin, in Nouvelles Aniialcs des Voy., 1851, tom. cxxxi., p. 27)1; Greuy's Com, 
Prairies, vol. i., pp. 291, 295; Hist. Chretienne de la Cal., p. 99; Edward's 
Hist. TeX., p. 95; Peters' Life of Carson, p. 323; Soc. Gcoy., mdleiin, serie v., 
No. 96, p. 187; Pike's Explor. Trav., p. 341; llassel. Mix, Uuat., p. 276; 
Palmer, m Harper's May., vol. xvii., pp. 462-3; Fiyuier's Hum, Dace, j>p. 
482, 484; Arricivita, Cronica Serdfica, p. 419; Aleyre, Hist. Comp, de je.sn.s, 
tom. ii., p. 404; Ives' Colorado Div., p. 44; Emory's Jtipi. U. S. and Mex. 
Boundary Survey, vol. i., p. Ill; Froehel, Am Arnerika, tom. ii., pp. 475-6, 
and Cent. Amer., p. 527; rattle's Pers. Nar., p. 117; Whipple, in Par. Jt. B. 
Kept., vol. iii., p. 99; Sedebnair, Delacion, in Doc. Hist. Mix,, serie iii., tom. 
iv., p. 850; see further, Ind. Aff. Depts., from 1854 to 1872; Stratton's Capt, 
Caiman Girls, pp. 116, 122. 
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more peaceful, substantial character, such as stock-rais- 
ing, agriculture, and nianufactures. Professional thiev- 
ing is not countenanced. Though treacherous, they are 
not naturally cruel ; and though deaf to the call of grati- 
tude, they are hospitable and socially inclined. They 
are ever ready to redeem their pledged word, and never 
shrink from the faithful jjcribrmance of a contract. 
They are brave and iutelligciit, and possess much nat- 
ural common sense.'®* The Tarnajabs have no inclina- 
tion to share in marauding excursions. Though not 
wanting in courage, they possess a mild disposition, and 
are kind to strangers.'®® The Comanches are dignified, 
in their deportment, vain in respect to their i^ersonal 
appearance, amlntious of martial fame, unrelenting in 
their feuds, always exacting blood for blood, yet not 
sanguinary. They are true to their Jillies, prizing highly 
their freedom, hospitable to strangers, sober yet gay, 
maintaining a grave stoicism in presence of strangers, 
and a Spartan indifference under severe suftering or mis- 
fortune. Formal, discreet, and Arab-like, they are 
always faithful to the guest who throws himself upon 
their hospitality. To the valiant and brave is awarded 
the highest phice in their esteem. They are extremely 
clannish in their social relations. Quarrels among rel- 
atives and friends are unheard of among them.'®' 

'52 The Nnvnjos: * Hospitality exists among these Indians to a great ex- 
tent. . . .Nor are these people cniel They are treacherous.’ jA-thvi'rnan, in 

Smithsonian 1855, p]). 292, 295. ‘Ih-ave, hardy, industrious.’ Colyer, 

in Ind. Aff, liept.^ 18()9, ]). 89; Domenerh's Deserts, vol. ii., j). 40. ‘ Tricky and 

unreliable.’ Shnpson*s Jour. MU. Devon., p. 56. The klojaves: ‘They are 

lazy, cruel, selfish; there is one good quality in them, the exactitude with 

which they fulfil an agreement.’ Ives' Colorado Div., pp. 20, 71-2; DewK'US, 
in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iv., p. 211; Bartlett's Pers. Nar., vol. i., p. 3‘29; 
Mollhausen, Deisen in die Pelsejiueb., tom. ii., p. 234; Eaton, in SchooltTafi's 
Arch., vol. iv., pp. 217-18; llwjhes' Doniphan's Ex., p. 203; Mollhausen, Ta{,e- 
buch, p. 384. 

iw Cortez, in Pac. D. It. Dept., vol. hi., p. 124. ‘Estos indios se aveiita- 
jan en muchas circhnstaucias a los yumas y demas naciones del liio Colora- 
do; son menos molestos y nada ladronos.’ Garccs, in Doc. Jlist. Mex,., serie 
ii., tom. i., p. 273; also in Arricivita, Crnnica Serdfica, p. 472; Domenech's 
Deserts, vol. ii., p. 62. 

'54 ‘Grave and dignified. .. .implacable and unrelenting hospitable, 

and kind affectionate to each other. .. .jealous of their own freedom.* 

Marcy's Army Life, pp. 25, 30-1, 34, 36-9, 41, 60. ‘Alta estima hacen del 
valor estos ro'zas nomadas.* Museo Mcx., tom. ii., p. 34. ‘ Loin d’etre cruels, 
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The non-noraadic semi-civilized town and agricultural 
peoples of New Mexico and Arizona, the second division 
of this group, I call the Pueblos, or Towns-people, from 
puebb, town, population, people, a name given by the 
Spaniards to such inhabitants of this region ns were 
found, when first discovered, jjermanently located in 
comparatively well-built towns. Strictly speaking, the 
term Pueblos applies only to the villagers settled along 
the banks of the 11 io Grande del Norte and its tributa- 
ries, between latitudes 34° 45' and 30° 30', and although 
the name is employed Jis a general appellation for 
this division, it will be used, for the most part, only in 
its narrower and ijopular sense. In this division, be- 
sides the before-mentioned Pueblos proper, are embraced 
the Moqnis, or villagers of ejistern Arizona, and the 
non-nomad ic agricultural nations of the lower Gila 
River, — the Piinas, il/aricopas, Pujmkjos, and cognate 
tribes. 4’he country of the Towns-iieople, if we may 
credit Lieutenant Simpson, is one of ‘‘almost universal 
barrenness,” 3 et interspersed with fertile spots; that of 
the agricultural nations, though dry, is more generally 
productive. The fame of this so-called civilization 
reached Mexico at an early day; first through Alvar 
Nufiez Cabeza de Yaca and his companions, who be- 
longed to the expedition under the unfortunate Pamphilo 
de Narvaez, traversing the continent from Florida to the 
shore of the gulf of California; they brought in exagger- 
ated rumors of great cities to the north, which prompted 
the expeditions of Marco de Niza in 1539, of Coronado 
in 1540, and of Espejo in 158G. These adventurers 
visited the north in quest of the fabulous kingdoms of 
Quivira, Tontonteac, Marata and others, in which great 
riches were said to exist. The name of Quivira was 

ils-sont tr5s-doiix et treH-fidelcH dans Icnrs amities.’ CasUtneda^ in Temaux- 
CompanHf Voy,^ serie i., tom. ix., p. 191; rayno, in lievista Cientfficat tom. i., 
p, 57; Escudtro, Noivcuis de Chihuahm, pp. 229-30; Vometiechy Jour., pp. 13, 
137, 469; Soc. Bulletin, tom. v., No. 96, p. 193; Neiyhhm'S, in School- 

crafVs Arch,, vol. ii., pp. 132-3; Oreytfs Com, Prairies, voi. i., pp. 293, 295; 
vol. ii., pp. 307, 313; Gallatin, in NoumUes Annales des Voy., 1851, tom. cxxxi., 
p. 273; Shepard's Iiund of the Aztecs, p. 182; Pagds' Travels^ vol. i., p. 107; 
Calderon de la Barca's Life in Mex., vol. ii., p. 308. 
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afterwards applied by them to one or more of the pueblo 
cities. The name Cibola, from cihdo, Mexican bull, ho» 
lison, or wild ox of New Mexico, where the Spaniards 
first encountered buffalo, was given to seven of the towns 
which were afterwards known as the seven cities of Ci- 
bola. But most of the villages known at the present 
day were mentioned in the reports of the early ex^iedi- 
tions by their present names. The statements in regard 
to the number of their villages differed from the first. 
Castaneda s]^)eaks of seventy cities.’’*® The following list, 
according to Lieutenant Whipple’s statement, ajuiears to 
be the most complete. Commencing north, and follow- 
ing the southward course of the Rio Crande del Norte; 
Shipap, Acoti, Tiwjs, Picuris, San Juan, Pojuaque, Santa 
Clara, San lldefonso, Namhe, Tesuque, Cochite, Pecos, 
Santo Domingo, Cuyamanque, Silla, Jemez, San Felijie, 
Galisteo, Santa Ana, Zaudia, Ijaguna, A coma, Zuni, 
Isleta, and Chilili.’®® The Moquis who speak a distinct 
language, and who have matiy customs peculiar to them- 

1 .M ‘ Tiguox ost sitiie vers le nord, a environ qiiarantc lieues,’ from Cibola. 
Castafieda, in Tcruaux-iAnnpans, Voy,, serie i., tom. ix., p. 165. ‘La pro- 
vince do Cibola contieut sept villages; le idus grand se noinmc Mnzaque.* 
Id.f p. 163. Of two jiroviiices north of Tignex, ‘ rune se noinmait Homes, et 
reiiformai^t sept villages: 1 ’autre Yuquo-Yiinque.’ Id.y p. 138. ‘ Plus an nord 

(of Tiguox) ost 111 ^u'ovince de Quirix... et oolle do Tutahaco.’ /(/., p. 168. 
From tUcuye to Quivira, ‘ On conqite sept autres vilhigos.’ hi., p. 179. ‘ II 

oxiste aiissi, d’ apres Ic rapport iin autre royaiiino tros-vaste, iiomme 

Acus; car il y a Abacus et Acus; Abacus avec I’aspiration est une des sept 
villes, ct la capitale. Acus sans aspiration ost uii royjiumo.’ Xiza, in Ter- 
iiaitx-VompanSy Voy., serie i., tom. ix., p. 271. ‘Tbo kiiigdome of Toton- 

teac so muob extolled by the Father i^rouinciall, the Indiiins say is a hotte 

lake, about which are fine or sixe houses; and that there were cortaine other, 
but that they are ruinated by warre. The kingdome of Marata is not to be 
found, neither hauo the Indiana any knowledge thereof. The kingdome of 
Acus is one onely small citie, where they gather cotton which is called Acucii, 
and I say that this is a towne. For Acus with an aspiration nor without, is 
no word of they countrey. And because I gesso that they would deriue 
Acucu of Acus, I say that it is this towme whereinto the kingdom of Acus is 
conuerted.’ Coroimdo, in JlakluyVs To//., vol. iii., p. 378; Espeio, in Id., pp. 
386-304; Mendoza, Tjcltre, in Ternaux-Com2)ans, Voy., sthie i., tom. ix., p. 
296; De Laei, Xovits Orhis, jj. 315; Salnijei'on, lielaciones, in Doc. I/ht. Jlex., 
serie iii., tom. iv., p. 100; Escalante, in Id., pp. 124-5; Pike's Explor. Truw, 
pp. 341-2; Muhknpfordl, Mejico, tom. ii., pt ii., pp 528-9; E<don, in School- 
craft's Arch., vol. i’v., p. 220; Ilassel, Mex. Guat., p. 197. 

156 Whipple, Ewbank, and Turner's Rept., pp. 10-12, in Pac. R. R. Rept., 
vol. iii.; Simpson's Jour. Mil. Recon., pp. 128-130; llezio, Xoticia de las Misi- 
onxs, in Meline's Two Thousand Miles, pp. 208-9; Chacon, in Jd., pp. 2 ! 0-11; 
^Ifenca^^er, in Id., p. 212; Davis' El Grimjo, p. 115; Calhoun, in SchoolcrajVs 
Arch,, vol. iii., p. 633. 
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selves, inhabit seven villages, named Oraibe, Shumuth- 
pa, Mushaiiiui, Ahlela, Gualpi, Siwinna, and Tegua.”^ 

By the Spanish conquest of New Mexico the natives 
were probably disturbed less than was usually the case 
with the vanquished race; the Pueblos being well-domi- 
ciled and well-behaved, and having little to be stolen, 
the invaders adopted the wise policy of permitting them 
to work in peace, and to retain the customs and tradi- 
tions of tlieir forefathers as they do, many of them, to 
this day. Attempts have been mside to prove a relation- 
ship with the civilized Aztecs of Mexico, but thus far 
without success. No affinities in language apj^ear to 
exist; that of the !Moquis, indeed, contains a few faint 
traces of and assimilations to Aztec words, as I shall 
show in the third volume of this work, but they are not 
strong enough to support any theory of common origin 
or relationship.*®* 

The Pimas inhabit the banks of the Gila River about 
two hundred miles above its conHtienco with the Colo- 
rado. Their territory extends from about the bend of 
the Gila up the river to a jdace called Jilaricopa Copper- 
mine; northward their l)Oundary is tlie Salt River, and 
south the Picacho. They are generally divided, and 

1^7 WliipplPy EichanlCj and Turtifr*s Btpi.y p. 13, iu Pac. li. P. Repi., vol. 
iii. *Lok uumbiTH de lus pueblos del Moqui koii, KCf^un leugua dc Iob Ya- 
vipaiH, Sesei)»iulabH, Masngiieve, Jaiiogiialpa, Muqui, Coiicabe y Muca -X 
qnien los zunis llunmn Oraive, quo eii el quo estuve.’ Garcps^ in Doc. 
hist. Mex.j serie ii., tom. i., p. 332; Jiuxton's Advm. Mex.^ p. 1U5; Ices' Col- 
orado liiv., p. 127. 

Affirmations are abundant enough, but they have no foundation what- 
ever in fact, and many are absurd on their face. ‘ Nous affirmons que les 
Indiens Pueblos et les anoiens Mexicains sont issus d’ une seulc et iiieme 
Boutrhe.* Rtixlon, in Nouvelles Annales des Voy.f 1850, tom. cxxvi., p. 44. 

* These Indians claim, and are generally supposed, to have descended from 
the ancient Aztec race.’ Merriwvther, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1854, p. 174. ‘They 
are the descendants of the ancient rulers of the country.’ Davis' El Gringo , 
p. 114. ‘They are the remains of a once powerful people.’ Walker^ in hid. 
Aff. Rept., 1872, j). 55; Colyvr. in Id., 1869, p. 90. ‘They (Momiis) are sup- 
I>OBed by some to be descended from the band of Welsh, which Prince Mndoc 
took with him on a voyage of discovery, in the twelfth century; and it is said 
that they weave peculiarly and in the same manner as the people of Wales.' 
Ten Broeck, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iv., p. 81. * II est assez singulier quo 
les Moquis soient designes par les traxipers et les chasseurs am^ricains, qui 

p^iiHrent dans leur pays sous le nom d’Indiens Welches.’ Ruxion, in 

Nouvelles Annales des Voy., 1850, tom. cxxvi., p. 55. ‘ Moques, supposed to be 

vestiges of Aztecs.’ Anwr. Quart. Register, vol. i., p. 173; Prichard's Researches^ 
vol. v., p. 431. 
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known as the upper and lower Pimas, which branches 
show but slight dialectic differences. When first seen 
their territory extended further southw%ard into Sonora. 
The Papagos, their neighbors, are closely allied to them 
by language. In nowise related to them, but very simi- 
lar .in their manners and customs, are the Maricopas, who 
reside in their immediate vicinity, and who claim to have 
migrated to that place some centuries ago, from a more 
westerly territory. 

All these people, although not dwelling in houses built, 
like those of the Pueblos, of solid materials, have settled 
villages in which they reside at all times, and are en- 
tirely distinct from the roving and nomadic tribes de- 
scribed in the Apache family. When first found by the 
Spaniards, they cultivated the soil, and knew how to 
weave cotton and other fabi’ics; in fact it was easily ob- 
servable that they had made a step toward civilization. 
I therefore describe them together w'ith the Pueblos. The 
region occupied by them, although containing some good 
soil, is scantily provided with water, and to enable them 
to raise crops, they are obliged to irrigate, conducting the 
water of the Gila to their fields in small canals. The 
water obtained by digging wells is frequently brackish, 
and in many places they are forced to carry all the watei?’ 
needed for household purjK>ses quite a long distance. The 
climate is claimed to be one of the hottest on the Amer- 
ican continent. 

The Pueblos, and Moqui villagers, are a race of small 
people, the men averaging about live feet in height, with 
small hands and feet, well-cut features, bright eyes, and 
a generally pleasing expression of countenance.^®'* Their 
hair is dark, soft, and of fine texture, and their skin a 

159 ‘Les homnies sont petits.’ Mendoza^ Lettre, in Temaux-Compans^ 

B^rie i., tom. ix., p. 294. The Moquis are ‘of medium size und indifferently 
proportioned, their feiitiires stronj^ly marked and homely, with an exjiression 
generally bright and good-natured.* Ives' Colorado Jiiv., pp. 120-2, 120-7. 
The Keres ‘aiiid hohen Wuchses.' Muhleiipfoi'dl, J/tyico, tom. ii., pt ii., p. 
628; Maite-^Iirun, Precis de la Oeog.t tom. \i., p. 453; IJassel, Mex. Cuat., p. 
197; Molllmusen^ Relsm in die Feisengeh,^ tom. ii., p. 240; J)e lAiet, Norms 
Orbis, p. 301; Simpson's Jour. Mil. /?econ., p. 93; Castamda. in I'ermiux-Ccm- 
panst Koy., aerie i., tom. ix., pp. 07-8; Ruxion, in Xouvelles Annalcs desVoy., 
1850, tom. exxvi., pp. 52-3; Pike's Explor. Trav., p. 342. 

VoL. I. 34 
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clear shade of brown.*®® The women seldom exceed four 
feet in height, witli figure rotund, but a gniccful carriage, 
and face full, with pretty, intelligent features and goo(i 
teeth.*®* Albinos are at times seen amongst tliem, who 
are described as liaving very fair complexions, light hair, 
and blue or pink eyes.*®* 

The Pimas and their neighWs are men of fine phy- 
sique, tall and bony, many of them exceeding six feet 
in height, broad-che.sted, erect, and muscular, but fre- 
quently light-limbed witli small hands, though the feet 
of botli sexes are large. They have large features, ex- 
pressive of frankness and good nature, with prominent 
cheek-bones and aquiline nose, those of the women lieing 
somewhat reti'oussos.*®* The females are symmetrically 
formed, with beautifully tapered limbs, full busts, pleas- 
ing features, embellished with white and evenly set 
teeth.*®* Their coarse hair grows to a great length and 
thickne.ss, and their dark complexion becomes yet darker 
toward the south.*®* The ordinary dress of the Pueb- 

ir.o «Thc people nro somewlmt white. * Xhn, in Tlnklni/rs Voj/., vol. iii., p. 
.‘17*2. ® Mueli fiiiror in oumplexiuu tliaii other tribes.’ liaxion's Adrt^h. Vex., 

p 195; KeudalVa \ur., vol. i., p. 379; Mollhausen, TwjvhHv.h^ p. ‘230; Prick- 
urd’n Rest.archf'S, vol. v., pp. 423, 431; Walker ^ in S. F. Herald^ Oct. 15, 1853; 
J> Jiiieneck's Dvaerts, vol. ii., p. 41. 

ir.i ‘ Pr(.*ttiest stpiaws I have yet seen.* Marcy^s Army Lifc^ p. 111. Goocl- 
hiokiii" and symmetrical. Daris* El Grhujo, i)p. 421-2. 

lei 7 V /1 lirnetdCj in Sr.hoolcrajVs Arch., vol. iv., p. 81. ‘Many of the in- 
h ibitants have white skin, fair hair, and blue eyes.’ Domencch's Deserts, vol. 

1.. p. ‘210, vol. ii., p. 06; Eaton, in tSckoolcrafVs Arch., vol. iv., pp. ‘220-1; 
.UoUhausen, Tayehiirk, p. 285; Palmer, in IfaryePs May., vol. xvii., j). 450. 

ibJ » A robust and well-formed nice.’ (Jremony's Apaches, pj). 90, 103. ‘ Well 
built, generally tall and bony.’ Walk»Ps Pimas, MS. The Marieopas ‘sont 
de stature pins haute et plus athletique que les Pijmos.’ (iallatin, in NouveUes 
Aanales des Voy., 1851, tom. exxxi., p. 290; see also Emory, in Fremont and 
Emon/s Notes of Trav., pp. 49, 50; Id., in Pac. 1{. li. liept., vol. ii., p. 12; 
Vomenech's Deserts, vol. ii., p. 19; Aleyre, Hist. Comp, de Jesim, tom. iii., p 
i()3; Murr, Na'dirichten, p. 190; Emory's Jieconnoissance, p. 132; HiyUr's Early 
D tys in Utah and Nevada, MS.^ Johnson's Hist. Arizona, p. 11; Jirackett, in 
Western Monthly, p. 109; Froebel, ..hes Amerika, tom. ii., p. 448; San Francisco 
bulletin, Jtdy, 1800. 

tw ‘ Las niujeres herinosas^’ Manye, in Doc. Hist. Mex., serie iv., tom. i., 
pp. 298, 364. ‘llather too much inclined to embonpoint.’ Ives' Colorado 
iiiv., pp. 31, 33, 39; liartleit's Pers. Nar., vol. ii., p. ‘229. 

165 ‘ Ambos secsos no mal parecidoa y muy inelenndos.’ Velasco, No- 

iicias de Sonora, pp. 116, 101. ‘Triguenos de color.* Sedelmair, Jielacion, in 
Doc. IPist. Mex., serie iii., tom. iv., p. 851. ‘Dio Masse, Dicke und Lfinge 
ihres Haupthaares grenzt an das Unglaubliche.’ Froebel, Aus Amerika, tom. 

11., p. 455; Id., Cent. Amer., p. 513; Prichard's Nat. Ilutt, Man, vol. ii., p. 
657; PaUie's Pers. Nar,, pp. 143-5, 149; Stratton's Capt, Oatman Girls, p. 180. 
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lo9 is the brcech-cloth and blanket; some add a blouse 
of cotton or deer-skin, a waist-lnilt, and buckskin leg- 
gins and moccasins. The women wear a long, cot- 
ton, sleeveless tunic, confined round the w'aist by a col- 
ored girdle, a species of cape bordered in different 
colors, fastened round the neck at the two corners, and 
reaching down to the waist, while over the hciid a sh.awl 
is thrown. The feet are protected by neat moccasins of 
deer-skin or woolen stufl* surmounted by leggins of the 
same material. They have a hal)it of padding the leg- 
gins, which makes them appear short-legged with small 
feet.'®® The men bind a handkerchief or colored band 
round the head. Young women dress the Iniir in a pe- 
culiarly neat and becoming st^dc. I’arting it at the 
btuik, they roll it round hoops, when it is fastened in 
two high bunches, one on each side of the head, placing 
sometimes a single feather in the center; married women 
gather it into tw’o tight knots at the side or one at the 
back of the head ; the inen cut it in front of the ears, 
and in a line with the eye-brows, while at the back it is 
plaited or gathered into a single bunch, and tied with a 
fjand.'®® On gala occasions they i)aint and adoi’ii them- 
selves in many grote.sque styles; arms, legs, and exjwscd 
portions of the body are covered with stripes or rings, 

ifiG ‘Heads are nneovered.’ TUuxton's Atfirn. .Ifea*., p. lOG. ‘Los liombres 
visten, y caltjau de cuero, y las imi^eres, tpie se preeiaii de lalr^os cabellos, 
cubreu sus eabeijas y verguen(,'jis con lo mesiiio.’ (iomamf Jlid. Yad., fol. 275. 
‘De kleediiig bestond uit kotoeiie mantels, liuiden tot brnekeu, genaeyt, 
Helioenen cn laerzou van goed leder.’ Moulanns, Xienwe H'etnU, pp. 209, 
217-18. The women ‘having the calves of their legs wrapped or stuffed in 
such a manner as to give them a swelled appearance.’ Simpson's Jour. MU. 
Hetum., pp. 14, 115; De Lael, Novus Orbis, pp. 297-8, 301, 303, 312-13; Coro- 
nado, in llaklnyVs Coy., vol. iii., pp. 377, 380; Kspejo, in Id., pp. 384-9r.; Nizn, 
in Id., pp. 308, 370; Palmer, in Uai'per's Mag., vol. xvii., p. 457; Whipple, 
Eiohank, and Turnn''.s liepi., pp. 30, 122, in Pac. R. R. Rept., vol. iii.; home- 
ne di's Deserts, vol. i., ]>p. 197, 203, vtil. ii., pjj. 213, 281; Ten liroeck, in School- 
er ifV.s Arch., vol. iv., pp. 73-88; WlsUzenus' Tour, p. 26; lAtrenandihv. Misr. 
et Gnat., p. 147; Warden, Recherche.s. p. 79; Marcy's Army Life, jip. 99-100, 
105-6; Foster's Pre-Hist. Races, p. 394; Castaneda,'ui Ternfmx-l'omptm.s. Voy., 
fi'rie i., tom. ix., pp. 61-08. 70, 163, 173, 177; Jdramillo, in Id., pp. 309-3)1; 
Iocs' Colorado Rio., pp. 119-127; Ruxion, in Xouvclles Annates ties Voy., 1850, 
tom. exxvi., p. 53; Eaton, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iv., p. 220; Ahert, in 
Emory's Reconnoissance, p. 471; Mayer's Mex., Aztec, etc., vol. ii., p 359; .Moll- 
hansen, Tagebuch, pp. 217, 283; Kendall's Nar., vol. i., p. 379; Revilla-Gigedo, 
(ktrla, ms'.; Alcedo, DiccUmario, tom. iv., p. 388; Arricirita, Cronica Serdfica, 
p. 479; Gregg's Com. Prairies, vol. i., pp. 248, 279-80; Mbllhausen, Reisen in 
die Felsengeb,, tom. ii., pp. 195, 239. 
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and comical-shapcd head-dresses; feathers, sheep-skin 
wigs, and masks, are likewise employed.^’ The habili- 
ments of the Pimas are a cotton serape of their own 
mamifiicture, a breech-cloth, with sandals of raw-hide 
or deer-skin. Women wear the same kind of serape, 
wound round the loins and pinned, or more frequently 
tucked in at the waist, or fastened with a belt in which 
ditferent-colored wools are woven; some wear a short 
petticoat of deer-skin or bark.^“ They wear no head- 
dress. Like the Pueblos, the men cut the hair short 
across the forehead, and either plait it in different coils 
behind, which are ornamented with bits of bone, shells, 
or red cloth, or mix it with clay, or gather it into a tur- 
ban shape on top of the head, leaving a few ornamented 
and braided locks to hang down over the ears.*'® Each 
paints in a manner to suit the fancy; black, red, and 
yellow are the colors most in vogue, black being alone 
used for war paint. Some tattoo their newly lx)rn chil- 
dren round the eyelids, and girls, on arriving at the 
age of maturity, tattoo from the corners of the mouth to 
the chin. Some tribes oblige their women to cut the 
hair, others permit it to grow.™ For ornament, shell 


167 Both sexes go bareheiided, * The hair is worn long, and is done up in 
a great queue that falls down behind.’ iJavin’ Kl Orinno, pp. 147, 154-5, 421. 
The women ‘ trencan los cabellos, y rodeaiise los a la cabe^’ii, por sobre las 
orejas.’ Oomara^ llist, Ind.^ fol. 273. ‘Llevaii las viojjis ol pelo hecho dos 
trenzas y las mozas un mono sobre cadn orejn. ’ (rnreea, Diarln, in ]>oc. Hist. 
Mex.^ serie ii., tom. i., pp. 328-9; Ealon^ in Schoolcraft's Arcli.f vol. iv., p. 
220 . 

168 * Van vestidos estos indios con frazadas de algodoii, qiie ellos fabriean, 
y otras de laua.’ Garces, Diario, in Doc. llist. Mex.^ Berie ii., torn, i., p. 235. 
Their dress is cotton of domestic manufacture. Emory's llecoiuioissancef p. 
132. ‘Kunstreich dagegen sind die bunten Gtirtel gewebt, niit denen die 
Madcheu ein Stuck Zeug als Bock um die Hilftcu binden.’ Froebel, A 2 isAmeri- 
ka, tom. ii., pp. 440, 447; Browne's Apache Country, p. 08; Emory' ^ Jiepl.' 
U. S. and \fex. Boundary Survey, vol. i., p. 123; Bartlett's Pers. Ear., vol. i., 
p. 452, vol. ii., pp. 216-7, 219; Oremony's Apaches, p. 104; Aleyre, Hist. Comp, 
de Jesm, tom. iii., p. 103; Intis' Colorado lilv., pp. 31, 33; Moicnj's Arizona, p. 
30; Manye, in Doc. Hist. Mvx., serie iv., tom. i., pp. 304-5; Velasco, Noticias 
de Sonora, p. 110; liriefe aus den Verein. Stmt., tom. ii, p 322. 

169 » Men never cut their hair.’ Creniony's Apaches, p. 90. They plait and 
wind it round their heads in many ways; one of the most general forms a 
turban which they smear with wet earth. Froebel, Aus Amerika, tom. ii., pj). 
454-6; Fremont and Emory's Notes of Trav., p. 47; Emory, in Pac. It. It. Bept., 
Tol. ii., p. 9; Pattie'a Pers. Nar., pp. 143, 145, 149; Browne's Apache Country, 
p. 107; Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii., p. 296. 

770 Sonora, Descrip, Oeog., in Doc. Hist. Mex., serie iib, tom. iv., p. 642. 
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and bead necklaces are used; also ear-rings of a blue 
stone found in the mountains.”^ The dwellings of the 
agricultural Pimas, Maricopas, and Papagos consist of 
dome-shaped huts, either round or oval at the base. 
There are usually thirty or more to a villa^fe, and they 
are grouped with some regard to regularity. Strong 
forked stakes are firmly fixed in the ground at regular 
distances from each other, the number varying accord- 
ing to the size of the hut, cross-poles are laid from one 
to the other, around these are placed cotton-wood jk)1cs, 
which are bent over and fastened to the transverse sticks, 
the structure is then wattled with willows, reeds, or 
coarse straw, and the Avhole covered with a coat of mud. 
The only openings are an entrance door atout three feet 
high, and a small aperture in the center of the roof that 
serves for ventilation. Their height is from five to seven 
feet, and the diameter from twenty to fifty. Outside 
stands a shed, open at all sides with a roof of branches 
or corn-stalks, under which they prepare their ftx)d. 
Their hoiKses are occupied mainly during the rainy sea- 
son ; in summer they build light sheds of twigs in their 
corn-fields, which not only arc more airy, but are also 
more convenient in wsitching their growitig crops, lie- 
sides the dwelling-place, each family has a granary, 
similar in shape and of like materials but of stronger 
construction; by frequent plastering with mud they are 
made impervious to rain.”® The towns of the Pueblos 

‘All of thorn paint, using no particular design; the men mostly with dark 
colors, the women, rod and yellow.’ Walker's Plmas, MS.; Johiison's Jfist. 

Arizona, p. 11. ‘The women when they arrive at maturity draw two 

lines with some blue-colored dye from each corner of the mouth to the 
chin.’ liarllelVs Pers. Nar., vol. ii., p. 228. 

‘ AdomaiiHe con gargantillas de caracolillos del mar, entreverados de 
otras cuentas de concha colorada redonda.’ Mamje, in Doc. Jlist. Mex., serie 
iv., torn, i., p. 29U. ‘They had many ornaments of sen shells.’ Emory's 
licconnoissance, p. 132. ‘Isiome have long strings of sea-shells.’ Bartlett's 
Pers. Nar.y vol. ii., p. 230-1. ‘Karely use ornaments.’ Pima.s, MS.; 

Marry Eachrichten. pp. 252-C; Sedelmairy lielaciony in Doc. Hist. Mix., serie 
iii., tom. iv., pp. 850-1. 

*72 Cremony's ApacheSy p. 91; OallatUiy in Nouvclles Annales des Voy., 1851, 
tom. 131, p. 292; Browne's Apache Country y p. 108. The Maricopas ‘ occu- 
py thatched cottages, thirty or forty feet in diameter, made of the twigs of 
cotton-wood trees, interwoven with the straw of wheat, corn-stalks, and 
oaue.’ Emory's Beconnoissancey p. 132; Emory's liept. U. S. and Mex. Bound- 
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are essentially unique, and are the dominant feature of 
these aboriginals. Some of them are situated in valleys, 
others on mesas; sometimes they are planted on eleva- 
tions almost inaccessible, reached only by artificial grades 
or by steps cut in the solid rock. Some of the towns are 
of an elliptical shaj)e, while others are square, a town 
being frequently but a block of buildings. ^I’hus a 
Pueblo consists of one or more squaix*s, esich enclosed by 
three or four buildings of fnmi three to .four hundred 
feet in length, and abojit one hundred and fifty feet in 
width at the base, and fi-om two to seven stories of from 
eight to nine feet each in height. The buildings form- 
ing the square do not meet, but in some cases arc con- 
nected by bridges or covered gangways, and in some 
instances the houses project ovei* the streets below, 
which being narrow, are thus given an underground 
appearance. The stories are built in a series of grada- 
tions or retreating surfaces, decreasing in size as they 
rise, thus forming a succession of terraces. 

In some of tlie towns these ternices are on both 
sides of the building; in others tliey face only toward 
the outside; while again in others they are on the in- 
side. In front of the terraces is a parajnd, which serves 
as a shelter for the inhabitsuits when forced to delend 
themselves agcainst an attack from the outside. These 
terraces are about six feet wide, and extend I'ound the 
three or four sides of the sipiare, forming a walk for 

ary Survey, vol. i., p. 117; Mawje, in T)oc, Jlisl. J/'r.r., scric* iv., tom. i., pp. 
277, 3()5-(j. ‘Leura (l^Hpafjos) iiiaiKoiiH soiit do foriiifs oonicpioK et coii- 
Btruites en jonc et eii l)ois.’ Soc. (Tvoy., Jinlletin, st-rio v., No. 9(1, p. IHH; lI Vt/A:- 
er’s riuuis, MS.j Villa-Senor y Sanchez, Thealro, tom. ii., p. 395; Setld- 
mair, lldacion, in Doc. Hint. Mfx., sorio iii., tom. iv., p. 851 ; V'dasco, Noticias 
de Sonora, pp. 115, 1(11. ‘Andore, besonders dio dnmmeu PapJi^os, machten 
Locher und Hcliliofen dea Nachts hierinueii; ja im AViiitfr machteii aie in 
ihren Dachslochern zuvor Fouor, nnd hitzten diesolbon.’ Marr, Nachrichim, 
p. 245. ‘ Their summer shelters are of a iinicli more temporary nature, being 

constnicted after the manner of a common arb«)r, covered with willow rods, 
to ob.struct the rays of the vertical sun.* Unifhes" Domphan's p. 222. 
In front of the Pimo house is usually ‘ a large arbor, on top of whicli is 
piled the cotton in the pod, for drying.* Emory, in Fremont and Emory's Notes 
of Trav., p. 48. The Papagos* huts were ‘fermees par des poaux de buflles.* 
Ferry, Scenes de la Vie Sauvaye, p. 197. Granary built like the Mexican jnkals. 
They are better structures tjian their dwellings, more open, in ordcu* to give 
a free circulation of air through the grain deposited in them. JJartleWs Fers. 
Nar., vol. i., p 382, vol. ii., pp. 233--5. 
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the occupants of the story resting upon it, and a roof for 
the story beneath ; so witli the stories above. As there 
is no inner communication with one another, the only 
means of mounting to them is by ladders which stand 
at convenient distances along the several rows ot ter- 
races, and they may be drawn up at pleasure, thus cut- 
ting off all unwelcome intrusion. The outside walls of 
one or more of the lower stories are entirely solid, hay- 
ing noffcpenings of any kind, \vith the exception of, in 
some towns, a few loopholes. All the doors and win- 
dows are on the inside opening on the court. The sev- 
eral stories of these huge structures are divided into 
multitudinous coinpartmeiits of greater or lesser size, 
which are apportioned to the several families of the 
tribe. Access is had to the difterent stories by means 
of the ladders, which at night and in times ot danger 
are drawn up after the person entering. 'J'o enter the 
rooms on the ground floor from the outside, one must 
mount the ladder to the first balcony or terrace, then 
descend through a trap door in the lloor by another ladder 
on the inside. The roofs or ceilings, whicdi are nearly 
flat, are formed of transverse beams whicli slope slightly 
outward, the ends resting on the side walls; on these, to 
make the floor and ternice of tluj story above, is laid 
brush wood, then a layer of bark or tliin slabs, and over 
all a thick covering of mud suflicient to render them 
water-tight. The windows in the ujiper stories are made 
of flakes of selenite instead of glass. The rooms are 
large, the substantial partitions are made of wood, and 
neatly whitewashed. The apartiiients on the ground 
floor are gloomy, and generally used as store-rooms; 
those above «are sometimes furnished witli a small fire- 
place, the chimney leading out some feet above the ter- 
race. Houses are common property, and both men and 
women assist in building them ; the men erect the wooden 
frames, iind the women make the mortar and build the 
Wtalls. In place of lime for mortar, they mix ashes with 
earth and charcoal. They make adobes or sun-dried 
bricks by mixing ashes and earth with water, which is 
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then moulded into large blocks and dried in the sun. 
Some of the towns are built with stones laid in mud. 
Captain Simpson describes several ruined cities, which 
he visited, which show that the inhabitants formerly had 
a knowledge of ai'chitecture and design superior to any 
that the Pueblos of the present day possess. Yet their 
buildings are even now well constructed, for although 
several stories in height, the walls are seldom more than 
three or four feet in thickness. 'I’he apartments are 
well arranged and neatly kept; one room is used for 
cooking, another for grinding com and preserving winter 
supplies of food, others for sleeping-rooms. On the bal- 
conies, round the doors opening upon them, the vil- 
lagers congregate to go.ssip and smoke, while the streets 
below, when the ladders are drawn up, prc.sent a gloomy 
and forsaken apjiearance. Sometimes villages are built in 
the form of an o^xjn square with buildings on three sides, 
and agi'iin two or more lai^e terraced .structures capable 
of accxmimodating one or two thousand people are built 
contiguous to each other, or on opposite banks of a stream. 
In some instances the outer wall presents one unbroken 
line, without entrance or anything to indicate the busy 
life within; another form is to join the straight walls, 
which encompass three sides of a scpiare, by a fourth 
circular wall; in all of which the chief object is defense. 
The Pueblos take great pride in their picturesque and, 
to them, magnificent structures, affirming that as fort- 
re.s.ses they have ever proved impregnable. To wall out 
black barbarism wivs what the Pueblos wanted, and to 
be let alone; under these conditions time was giving 
them civilization.™ 

173 Villa~!<enor y Sanchez, Theatro, tom. ii., p. 412; Whipple, Ewhank, and 
Turner's Jiept., pp. 21, 23, 122, in Pac, Ii, li. liepi,, vdl. ii. ; Scenes in ihe liocky 
Mis,, p. 177; Salmeron, lielacAones, in Doc. Hist. Mex., serie iii., tom. iv., pp. 
25, 30-1. ‘Ellas son las que hacen, y edifienn las Casas, assi de Piedra, 
c'onio do Adove, y Tierra amasada; y con no tenor la Pared mas de vn pie de 
niicho, siiben las Casas dos, y tres, y qnatro, y cinco isobrados, (5 Altos; y 
a cada Alto, corresponde vn Corredor por de fncra; si sobre esta altnra hechan 
mas altos, d Sobrailos (porque ay Casas qiie lle^an a siete) son los dem^s, 
no de Barro, sino de Madera.’ Torquenmda, Monarq, Ind., tom. i., p. 681. 
Por further particulars, see Castaneda, in Temaux-Compans, Voy., serie i., 
tom. ix., pp. 2, 42, 58, 69, 71, 76, 80, 138, 163, 167, 169; Niza, in Id., pp. 
261, 269, 270, 279; Diaz, in Id., pp. 293, 296; JaramiUo, in Id., pp. 369, 
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The sweat-house, or as the Spaniards call it, the estiifa^ 
assumes Avith the Pueblos the grandest proportions. Ev- 
ery village has from one to six of these singular struc- 
tures. A large, semi-subterranean room, it is at once 
bath-house, town-house, council-chamber, club-room, and 
church. It consists of a large excavation, the roof being 
about on a level with the ground, sometimes a little 
above it, and is supix)rted by heavy timbers or pillars of 
masonry. Around the sides are benches, and in the 
centre of the floor a square stone box for fire, Avhcrein 
aromatic plants are kept constantly burning. Entrance 
is mtule by means of a ladder, through a hole in the top 
phiced directly over the fire-place so that it also serves 
as a ventilator and aftbrds a free passage to the smoke. 
Usually they are circular in form, and of both large and 
small dimensions ; they are phiced either within the great 
building or underground in the court without. In some 
of the ruins they are found built in the center of W'hat 
was once a pyramidal pile, and four stories in height. 
At Jemez the estufa is of one story, twenty-five feet 
wide by thirty feet high. The ruins of Chettro Kettle 
contain six estufas, each two or three stories in height. 
At Bonito are estufas one hundred and seventy -five feet 
in circumference, built in alternate layers of thick and 

370; CtmJoue, in Id., tom. x., pi>. 438-9; Simpson's Jour. MU. livcon., 
jip. 13, 90, 114; Jient, in SchoolcrajTs Arvh., vol. i., p. 214; Ten Broeck, 
in Id., vol. iv., pp. 7(5, 80, and plates, pp. 24, 72; Warden, Jiecherches, p. 79; 
Buxton's Adven. Mex., p. 191; Palmer, in Harper's J/or/., vol. xvii., p. 455; 
Malte-Brun, Precis de la Geoij., tom. vi., p. 453; I tassel, Mex. dual., j). 278; 
Mayer's Mex., Aztec, etc., vol. ii., p. 359; Orcyfj's Com. Prairies, vol. i., pp. 
208, 270; Jliujhes' VonijUian's Kx., p. 195; Garces, Diario, in Doc. Hist. Mex.^ 
Herie ii., tom. i., p. 322; Ives' Colorado Bh\, pp. 119, 121, 120; Marcy's Army 
Life., pp. 97, 99, 104, 105; Iluxton, in No%ivelles Annales des Voy., 1850, tom. 
exxvi., pp. 42, 45, 52, 57; Gallatin, in Id., 1851, tom. cxxxi., pp. 248, 257, 207, 
270, 277, 278, 288; Kspejo, in Hakluyt's Voy., vol. iii., i)p. 385, 392, 394-0; Cor- 
onado, in Id., vol. iii., pp. 377, 379; Niza\ in Id., vol. iii., pp. 307, 372; Muh- 
lenpfordt, Mejico, tom. ii., pt ii., p. 538; MuUhau.sen, Beisen in die Felsemjeb., 
tom. ii., p. 238; Id., Tayelmch, pp. 217-18, 285; Montanus, Nieuwe. Weereld, 
pp. 209, 215, 217. The town of Cibola ‘donios e lupidibus et eaomento affa- 
bre constructas et conjunctim dispositas esse, suporliminaria portarum cya- 
neis f'eminis,(Tnrcoides vocant) ornata.* De lAiei, Novus Orhis, pp. 297, 311-14; 
AnneivUa, Cronica Serdjica, p. 480. ‘ The houses are well distributed and very 
neat. One room is desij^ned for the kitchen, and another to grind the grain. 
This last is apart, and contains a furnace and three stones made fast in ma- 
sonry.’ Davis' Kl Grinyo, pp. 118-20, 141, 311, 313, 318, 420, 422; Castano de 
Sosa, in Pacheco, Col. Doc. InM., tom. iv., pp. 329-30; Bartlett's Pers. Nar., 
vol. ii., p. 178; Foster's Pre-Hist. Baces, p. 394. 
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thin stone slabs. In thibse subterranean temples the old 
men met in secret council, or assembled in worship of 
their gods. Here are held dances and festivities, social 
intercourse, and mouming ceremonies. Certain of the 
Pueblos have a custom similar to that practiced by some 
of the northern tribes, the men sleeping in the sweat- 
house Avith their feet to the fire, and ixirrnitting women 
to enter only to bring them food. The estuliis of Tiguex 
were situated in the Iveart of the village, built under- 
ground, both round and si{uarc, and paved with large 
polished stones.”* 

From the earliest information we luive of these na- 
tions they are known to have been tillers of the soil ; 
and though the iniplements used and their methods of 
cultivation were Ijotli simple and primitive, cotton, corn, 
W'heat, beans, with many varieties of fruits, which con- 
stituted their principal focnl, were raised in abundance. 
The Pueblos bi'eed ^xjultry to a considerable extent; fish 
are eaten Avhenever obtainable, as also a few Avild ani- 
mals, such as deer, hares, and rabbits, though they are 
indillerent hunters.”® The Papagos, Avhose country does 

1 In the province of Tuciiynn, ‘ domiciliis inter se jnnetis et nffnbro con- 
striictirt, ill quibus ct tepidariji qnae vnli'o Stiivas ajqfellaiims, sub terra eoii- 
struetii adversus hyeiiiis velieiiientiniii/ De Lady ]\iovus Orbifty p. JiUl. ‘In 
the centre was a small square box of stone, in which was a fire of guava 
bushes, and around this a few old men were smoking.* Murcy's Army /.i/e, 
p. 110. * Kstufas, quo mas propiamente deberian llamar sinagogas. Eii eslas 
haceii HUS juntas, forman sus conciliabulos, y ensayan sus bailos a puerta . 
cerradfi.’ AlffP’e, Hist, (,'ornp. dc Jrsif.s, tom. i., j). .‘]33; Bcamiwnt, Cri.n. de Me- 
choacaHy I/lS., p. 41H; Gnmarfiy Hist. Ind.y fol. 273; Simpson's Jour. MU. Tlecon.y 
pp. 13, 21; Castftoeda, in '/Wuaujr-CompauSy Voy.y serie i., tom. ix., pp. 339, 
165, 169-70, 176; EsppjOy in Hakluyt's Voy., vol. iii., p. 392-3; Nkly in Loc. 
Hist. Mi'X.y serie iii., tom. iv., p, 90-1. 

173 ‘Magna ipsis Mayzii copia et legnminum.* De Laety Novus OrbiSy pj). 
298, 302, 310-13, 31."). ‘Hallaron en los pueblos y casas muchos iiifmteiii- 
mientos, y gran inlinidad do gallinas de la tierra.’ EspejOy in Halduyl's Voy.y 
vol. iii.,.i)p. 386, 393. ‘Criaban las Indian muehas Gallinas de la Tieira.^ ' 
Torqucinadiiy Momirq. Ind.y tom. i., p. 678. ‘Zy leven by mail*, witte er- 
weten, hae.sen, konynen en vorder wild-braed.* MonianuSy Nituice Wtereld, 
p. 215, and DappeVy Nem Welt, p. 242. Compare Scenes in Hue Itocky Mts.y 
p. 177; Mtrey's Army ii/V, ])p. 97-8, 104, 108; CorteZy in Pac. li. B. Bept.y 
vol. iii., !>. 122; SWjreavts' Zurd /'/.r., pp. 5-6; JaramiUo, in Temaux-Com- 
panSy Voy.y serie i., tom. ix., pp. 369-71; DiaZy in 7d., pp. 294-5; Gregg's 
Com. rrairlesy vol. i., pp. ‘268, 281; Ten liroecky in Schoolcraft's Arch.y vol. 
iv., p. 86; Simpson's Jour. MU. Jlecon.y pp. 16, 82, 91, 113; Wislizenus* Tduft 
p. 26; Iknty in Schoolcraft's Arch.y vol. i., p. 244; Buxton, in Nouvelles Annates 
des Voy.y 1850, tom. exxvi.. p.52; Gallnthiy in Jd.y 1851, tom.cxxxi., pp. 270-1, 
279, 288-9, 292, 297; Froebel, Aus AoitrikUy tom. ii., pj). 439, 445, 453; 3/67/- 
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not present such favorable conditions for agriculture are 
forced to rely for a subsistence more upon wild fruits 
and animals than the nations north of them. They 
collect large quantities of the fruit of the pitahaya ( ce- 
reus gigavtemj, and in sciisons of scarcity resort to 
whatever is life-sustaining, not disdaining even snakes, 
lizards, and toads.”® jVlo.st of these people irrigate their 
lands by means of conduits or ditches, leading either 
from the river or from tanks in which rain-water is col- 
lected and stored for the pur[x)se. These ditches are 
kept in repair by the community, bqt farming operations 
are carried on by each family for its own separate ben- 
efit, which is a noticeable advance trom the usual savage 
communism.”^ Fishing nets are made of twisted thread 
or of small sticks joined together at the ends. When 
the rivers are low, fish are cauglit. in baskets or shot with 
arrows to which a string is attsiehed.”® The corn which 
is stored for winter use, is first par-lwiled in the shuck, 
and then suspended from strings to dry; peaches are 
dried in large quantities, and melons are preserved by 
peeling and removing the seeds, when they are placed 


haxksm, lieisen in the Filsemieb., tom. ii., pp. 239, 284; BaiiMVs Pers. Nar., vol. 
ii., pp. 178, 214-18, 233-7; Browne’s Apache Country, pp. 78, 94, 107-10, 
141-2, 27G -7; Sedelmair, in J)oc. Jlist. J/r.r., strio iii.,’toiii. iv., j^p. 848, 850; 
/(/., serio iv., tom. i., p. 19; Emory’s Jieconnoissance, p. 131; J/owry’s Ari- 
zona, p. 30; ILisscl, Mex, Gnat,, p. 278; Jlwjhes’ Doniphan’s Ex., pp. I'OO, 221; 
Eaton, in Schoolcraft’s Arch., \ul. iv., p. 221; Gomara, Hist. JnU., lol. 273; 
Ind. Aff. liepts., from 1857 to 1872. 

i7ti * Para su susteiito no rmisji animal, por inmundo quo son.’ MUa-Serwr 
y Sanchez, Thvatro, torn, ii., 395. ‘ I.os i^ajiagos se niaiitieiifii de los frn- 

tos silvcstres.* i^elasro, Xoticias de Sonora, jq). 1G()-1. ‘ Hiitten ^irossen 

Ap2>etit zu Pferd- nnd Maulosolfleiseli.' Ahirr, Xachrichten, p]3. 247-9, 217, 
282-92; Sonora, Bescrip., Gcoy., in Doc. Hist. Mix., serie iii., tom. iv., 
837-8; Soc. Geoy., Bulletin, serio v., No. 96, p. 188; Stone, in Hist. May., vol. 
V., p. 166. 

177 The Pimn» * Hacen grnndes aiembrns. . .pnra cuyo riego tienen forma- 

das bueims nttequias.’ Garres, Diario, in Doc. Hist. Mex., serio ii., torn, i., j)]-. 
235, 237. ‘ We were at once impressed with the beauty, order, and disposi- 

tion of the arrangements for irrigating.’ Emory, in Fremont and Emory’s Xohs 
of Trav., pp. 47-8. With the Pueblos: * Regen-bakken vergaederden ’t wa- 
ter: of zy leideii ’t nit «eii rievier door graften.* Montanas, Xicuicc Wcereld, j). 
218; De Laet, Xovas Orbis, ^3. 312; Espejo, in Jlakhiyt’s Voy., tom. iii., 232 . 
385-7, 392-4; Cutis’ Conq. of Cal., 23 . 19G. 

178 Walker’s Pimas, MS.; Mange, Itinerario, in Doc. Hist. Mex., serie iv., 

tom.*l., 23. 299. ‘ Usan de hilo toroido unas redes y oti as de varios palitos, 

quo los tuercen y jnntan 27or las puntas.’ Sedehnair, litiacion, in Doc. Hist. 
Mex., serie iii., tom. iv., 2q>. 851-2. 
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in the sun, and afterward hung up in trees. Meal is 
ground on the metate and used for making porridge, tor- 
tillas, and a very thin cake called guuyave, which latter 
forms a staple article of food amongst the Pueblos. The 
process of making the guayave, as seen by Lieutenant 
Simpson at Santo Domingo on the llio Grande, is thus 
described in his journal. “ At the hou.se of the govern- 
or I noticed a woman, probably his wife, going through 
the process of baking a very thin species of corn cake, 
called, according to Gregg, guayave. She was hovering 
over a fire, upon which lay a flat stone. Near her was 
a bowl of thin corn pa.ste, into w’hich she thrust her 
fingers; allowing then the paste to drip sparingly upon 
the stone, with two or three wipes from the palm of her 
hand she would spretid it entirely and uniformly over 
the stone; this wjis no sooner done than she [Xielcd it 
off as fit for use; and the process was again and again 
repeated, until a sufficient quantity was obtained. 
When folded and rolled together, it does not look unlike 
(particularly that made from the blue corn) a hornet’s 
nest — a name by which it is sometimes called.” The 
I’imas do all their cooking out of doors, under a shed 
erected for the purpo.se. They collect the pulp from the 
fruit of the pitaha_\ a, and boiling it in water, make a 
thick syrup, which they store away for future use. They 
also dry the fruit in the sun like figs.™ 

The Pueblos and Moquis are remarkable for their 
personal cleanliness and the neatness of their dwell- 
ings.™ 

‘Hacen do la Mana do Mafz porla manana Atolo Tambien bacon 

Tamales, y Tortillas. ’ Torqncmada, Monarq. Jnc/., tow. i.j p. 070. ‘The fruit 

of the petajaya is dried in the sun.’ Uremony's Apaches^ pp. 89, 91, 106, 

111-12. ‘From the suwarrow (Cereus Gignnteus) and j)itHya they make an 
excellent preserve.’ Emory's Jiept. U. S. and M*-x. Ihmndary Survey ^ vol. i., 
p. 123. See also Ives' Colorado JUv.^ pp. 31, 45, 121, 123, 126; Carkton^ in 
Smithsonian Hept., 1854, p. :i08; Ten liroeck, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iv., 
pp. 8, 76; Coronado, in Hakluyt's Voy., tom. iii., p. 378; Simpson's Jour. Mil. 
liecon., pp. 113, 115; Castaneda, in i'emaux-Compnns, Toy., serie i., tom. ix., 
pp. 61, 71, 164, 170-2; iJavis' ElGHnyo, pp. 114, 119, 121-2, 147-8; Mijllhau- 
sen, 7'qgehuch, pp. 218-9, 285. 

***0 Ives' Colorado Hiv., pp. 119-20, 124. * Ils vont faire lours odenra au 

h)in, et rassemblent les urines dans de grands vases de terre que Ton va 
vider hors du village.’ Castaneda, in Temaux-Compans, Voy., serie i., tom. 
ix., p. 171. 
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Their weapons are bows and arrows, spears, and clubs. 
The Pueblos use a crooked stick, which they throw some- 
what in the manner of the lxx>ineraug ; they are exceed- 
ingly skillful in the use of the sling, with a stone from 
which they are said to be able to hit with certainty a 
small mark or kill a deer at the distance of a hundred 
yards. For defense, they use a buckler or shield made 
of raw hide. Their arrows are carried in skin quivers 
or stuck in the belt round the waist.’®^ Bows are made 
of willow, and arc about six feet in length, strung with 
twisted deer-sinews; arrows are made of reeds, into 
which a piece of hard wood is fitted.’®* The Pimas 
wing their war arrows wdth three feathers and jioint 
them with flint, while for hunting purix)ses they have 
only two feathers and wcxxhin points.’®® It has Ijecn 
stated that they poison them, hut there does not appear 
to be good foundation for this assertion.’®* Clubs, which 
are used in hand-to-hand combats, are made of a hard, 
heavy wood, measuring from twenty to twenty-four 
inches in length. In former days they were sharjxined 
by inserting flint or obsidian along the edge.’®® 

* The only defensive armor they use is a riulc shield niude of raw bull- 
hide.’ Darls* El Grinfjo, pp. 145 -0. ‘ Bows and ai rows, and the wooden boome- 
rang.’ Coly(T, in hid. Aff, Jiejit., 1801), p. 1)1. The Papagos’ ‘armes sent la 
massue, la lance et I’are; ils portent anssi nne euirasse et mi bouelier en 
peau de buftle.’ Soc. JhiUdin, sth-io v., No. 1)0, p. 188. For furthtr 

comparisons see Whipple^ Kwhank, and Timier's lUpt., p. 30, in iV/c. li. li. 
Tiept.^ vol. iii.; Oregy's Com. Prairka^ vol. i,, ]>. 280; De Laet^ Noma Orhis, 
p. 300; Lai'enaudiere, Mex. et Gnat., p. 147; ]*ike\s Explor. Trav.^ p. 342; Niza', 
in Hakluyt's Voy., tom. iii., p. 372; Muhlenp/tn'dl, Mijico^ tom. ii., p.t ii., p. 
528; Mangej ItineraHo, in Doc. Hist. Hex., scrie iv., tonii., p. 200; Stdclwair, 
in Id.f serie iii., tom. iv., p. 851; Salmeronj IklaciontSt in id., p. 106; DarU 
leWs Fers. Nar., vol. ii., pp. 217, 237. 

IS* Bows ‘of strong willow-boughs.’ Walker's Fimas, ^fS. ‘Bows are 
six feet in length, and made of a very tough and elastic kind of wood, which 
the Spaniards call Taniio.’ Fatiie's Fers. Nar., pp. 01, l^^O. 

183 * The Pima ‘ arrows differ from those of all the Apache tribe.s in having 
only two feathers.’ Cremony's Apaches, p. 103. ‘War arrows have stone 
points and three feathers; hunting arrows, two feathers and a ivooden point.’ 
Walker's Fimas, MS.; Coronado, in Hakluyt's Voy., tom. iii. p. 380. 

184 The Pimas; ‘Flechas, ennervadas con el eiicaz mortffero veneno que 
compouen de varias ponzonas, y el zuiiio de la yerba llamada en pima Usap.* 
Mange, Itinerario, in Doc. Hist. Mex., serie iv., tom. i., p. 307. ‘Die Spitzen 
ihrer Pfeile. . . .welcher mit einer dunklen Substanz iiberzogen waren. Sie 
behaupteten das diese aus Sehlangengift bestehe, was mir indess unwnhr- 
scheinlich ist.’ Froebel, Aus Amerihxt, tom. ii., p. 438; Castaneda, in Temaux- 
Comparts, Voy., serie i., tom. ix., pp. 50, 107, 126. 

185 * Uim macana, como clava o porra .... Estas son do un palo muy duro 
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The Pimas Avage iincejising Avar against the Apaches, 
and the Piieblo.s are cA'er at enmity Avith tlieir neigh- 
bors, the Navajos. The Pueblos are securely protected 
by the po.sition and construction of their dAA'cllings, from 
the top of Avhich they are able to Avatch the appearance 
and movements of enemies, and should any be daring 
enough to approach their Avails, they are greeted by a 
shower of .stones and darts. As an additional protec- 
tion to their towns, they dig pitfalls on the trails lead- 
ing to them, at tlie bottom of Avhich .sharp- [lointed shakes 
are driven, the top of the hole being carefully covered.**® 
Expeditions are .scmietimes organized again.st the Xavajos 
for tlie recovery of stolen projxu’ty. On such occcasions 
the Town.s-jxjople equip them.selA’csAvith the head.s, horn.s, 
and tails of Avild animals, paint the Ixxly and plume the 
head.*** Lieutenant Simpson mentions a curious custom 
observed by them, just previous to going into action. 
“They halted on the AA'ay to receive fiom their ehiefs 
.some medicine from the medicine bags Avhich each of 
them carried alxait his ix*r.son. This they rubbed uix)n 
their heart, as they said, to make it big and brave.” 
The Pueblos fight on horseback in skirmishing order, 
and keep up a running fight, thiOAving the Ixxly into A'a- 
rious attitudes, the better to aA’oid the enemies' missiles, 
at the same time di.scharging tlieir arroAvs Avith rapidity.*** 
The Pimas, Avho fight usually on foot, Avhen they decide 
on going to Avar, select their best Avarriors, who arc sent 


y pftsado.’ Sonora^ Desct'ip. in Doc. Jfist. serio iii., tom. iv., p. 

ootJ. ‘ MacaniiK, qu« sou vmis palos do media vara de larj^o, y llanos todos 
d:i pedernales aj^udos, quo bastaii a partir por medio vn liumb're.’ Ksptjo^ in 
llaklnyVs lb//., tom. iii., pp. 380, 333. 

IHG * f^rosses pieri-(?s avaieiit et«j rassembleeB an sommet, pour Ins ronler 
siir qniconque attaquerait la place.* (MUaUn, in Xouvelles Annales ties Iby., 
1851, tom. cxxxi., p. ’^TO. ‘ Tlieyhavc placed around idl the trails leading 

to the town, pits, ten feet deep.’ 7Va lirocck, in SchoolcmjV.f Arrh.^ vol. iv., 
p. 81. See further, ('nrvHado^ in HnklnyVH Voy.^ vol. iii., p. 37G; Jimicue's 
Apache CoHntry^ p. 271); Sonora^ Drsci’ip. (rcoy., in Doc. Hist. Mex., scrie iii., 
tom iv., p. 840; Caskuleiiay in Ternaux-Compam^ I'by., scrie i., tom. ix., p. 
1 / 1 ). 

is7 * Painted to the eyes, their own heads and their horses covered with 
all the strange eipiipmoutH that the brute creation could afford.’ Kmory^s 
Reconnoissavee, j). 37. 

‘ Sometimes a fellow would stoop almost to the earth, to shoot under 
his horse’s belly, at full speed.’ Emory's Reconnaissance^ p. 37. 
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to notify the surrounding villjiges, and a phvce of nioet- 
ing is uiuncd Avhere a grand council is held, A fire be- 
ing lighted and a circle of warriors formed, the proceed- 
ings are ojxjned by war songs and sixjeclies, their i)rophet 
is consulted, and in siccordance with bis pi-ofessional ad- 
vice, their plan of operations is arranged.^'" The attack 
is usually miule about day-break, and conducted with 
much pluck and vigor, Tliey content themselves with 
pro.'iiniate success, and seldom pursue a Hying foe,'** 
During the heat of battle they spare neither sex nor 
age, but if pri.soners are t.aken, the males are crucified 
or otherwise cruelly put to death, and the women and 
children .sold as soon as possiI)le,*‘’^ The successful war 
party on its return is met ))y the inhabitants of the vil- 
lages, .scalps are fi.xed on a pole, trophies displayed, and 
feasting and dancing indulged in for several dfiys and 
nights; if unsuccessful, mourning takes the place of feast- 
ing, and the death-cries of the women re.sound through 
the village.s.'*® 

For farming implements they u.se plows, shovels, har- 
rows, hatchets, and sticks, all of wood.'® Baskets of 
willow-twigs, .so closely woven as to l)e water-tight, and 
ornamented with figures; and round, baked, and glazed 
earthen vessels, narrow at the top, and decoratecl with 
paintings or enamel, are their household utensils.'® For 

iHfl WtiUrrr's Phmii, MS. 

Crenimiy's Aparhett. p. 100. 

191 firejji's (-om. Prairies, vol. i., pp. 274-5; Broicne's Apache Country, p. 
104; I*atUe's Pees. X<ir., pp. 148; Cutis' Conq. of Cal., p. 223; Soe. Gcog.. 
BuUeUn, st'rie v., No. Oii, p. 188. 

19-1 Ten liroecky in SchoolcrafVs Arch., vol. iv., pp. 78-9; Murr, Xach- 
richten, p. 200; Crcinnny's Ap<iches, pp. 108-9, 

Wal/eer's Pimas, MS.; (Jalkdin, in Xoacelles Annates des Voy., 1851, tom. 
cxxxi., pp. 292-4. 

•91 Baskets anil pottery ‘nro ornaraenteil with geometrical figures.’ Barl- 
kWs Pers. iVar., vol. i., p. 382, vol. ii,, pp. 227- 8, 230. ‘ Scliiisselfonnige 

rimdc Kiirbe ((/oriUis), tliese ficchten .sie ans eiuein liornformigen, gleich 
einer Able spitzigen UnUraute.* Murr, yuchrichten, p. 193. Tlu* Ibieblos bad 
‘ de la vaisello do terre trc.s-belle, bicn vernie ot aveo besincoup d’ornements. 
On y vit ausai de graiida jarres reinpliea d’un metal brillant ipii servjiit a faire 
le vernis de cette faience.’ Castam-da, in 'rermiHx-Cttmpans, Voy., sib*ie i., 
tom. ix., pp. 138, 173, 185: see also Niza, in Id., p. 250. ‘They (Pueblos) 
vso vessels of gold and sillier.’ Nisa. in Hakluyt's Voy., vol. iii., p. 372; 
MoUhmisen, Tayehuch, pp. 210, 271, 273, 279; SchoolcmfVs Arch., vol. iv., 
p. 435; Marcy's Army Life, pp. 97, 111; Carleton, in Smithsonian liept., 1854, 
p. 308; Palmer, in Harper's May., vol. xvii., pp. 457, 459; Greyy's Com, .Prai- 
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mashing hulled corn they used the metatc, a Mexican 
implement, made of two stones, one concave and the 
othei’ convex, hereafter more fully described. Among 
their household utensils there must also dKi mentioned 
hair sieves, hide ropes, water-gourds, painted fans, stone 
pipes, and frame panniers connected with a netting to 
carry loads on their backs.**® In their manufacture of 
blankets, of cotton and woolen cloths, and stock- 
ings, the Pueblos excel their neighbors, the Navajos, 
although employing e.ssentially the same method, and 
using similar looms and spinning instruments, as have 
been described in the preceding pages. Although the 
women pei’form most of this w'ork, as well as tanning 
leather, it is .said that the men also are expert in knit- 
ting woolen stockings. According to Miihlenpfordt 
the Piniiis and Maricopas make Ji ba.skct-boat which they 
call cora, woven so tight as to be water-proof without 
the aid of pitch or other application.***® All these nations, 
paiticularly the Pueblos, have great droves of hoivses, 
mules, donkeys, cattle, sheep, and goats grazing on the 
extensive plains, and about their hou.ses poultry, turkeys, 
and dogs. ^Fhe flocks they either leave entirely unj)n)- 
tected, or else the owner herds them himself, or from 

Ties, vol. i., p. 278; Foster's Pre-TTisl. RaneSj p. 303; SUnpson's Jour. Mil. 
Jiecon., p. 97; Muhlenp/ordt, MejUio, tom. ii., pt ii., p. 423; Coronatlo, in 
Hakluyt's Voy.t vol.iii., p. Browne's Apache Vuuntry, pp. 08, 109, 112, 
276. 

‘All the inhfiHtants of the Citie (Cibola) lie vpon beddes raysod a 
good height from the ground, with quilts and canopies ouer them, which 
couer the sayde Beds.’ JNTwtt, in Ifakluyl's Voy.^ -vol. hi., p. 370; /d., in 
Ternaax-Compaus, To//., scric i., tom. ix., p. 271. The Quires had ‘ iimbraculn 
(vulgo Tirazoles) (piibus Sinenses utuntur Solis, Liinoo, ct Stellnrum iinagi> 
nibiis eleganter jiicta.’ J)p, JmH, Noviis OrbiSf p. 312; Espejo, in Jlukluyt's 
Voy., vol iii., p. 393. The Moqiiis* chief men have pipes made of smooth 
polished stone. Ten Broeck^ in tichoolcrafVs Arch., vol. iv., p. 87; Ives' Col- 
orado Jiiv., p. 121. 

1 % Ten Broeck, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iv., pp. 72, 76, 87. * Sie flech- 
ten von zartgcschlitzten Fulmcn auf Daniastart die schonsten ganz leichten 
Huthe, ans eincm Stiicke.’ Miut, Nachrichicn, p. 192. The Maricopa blan- 
kets will turn rain. Cremony's Apetches, pp. 106, 90. The Moqiiis w'ovo 
blankets from the wool of their sheep, and made cotton cloth from the indige- 
nous staple. Poston, in Ind. Aff. Kept., 1863, p. 388. The Maricopas make 
a heavy cloth of wool and cotton, ‘ used by the women to put around their 
loins; and an article from 3 to 4 inches wide, us€*d as a baud for the head, or 
a girdle for the waist.’ Bartlett's Pers. Nar., vol. ii., p. 224. ‘Ituxhcapra- 
rnm tergora eininebant (among the Yumanes) tain industrie praeparata ut 
cum Belgicis cortareut.’ Be Laet, Novus Orbis, p. 310. 
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each village one is appointed by the war captain to do 
so. The Fapagos carry on an extensive trade in salt, 
taken from the great inland salt lakes. Besides corn, 
they manufacture and sell a syrup extracted from the 
pitahaya.'®^ The laws regulating inheritance of pro[icrty 
are not well defined. Among some there is nothing to 
inherit, as all is destroyed when the person dies ; among 
others, tlie females claim the right of inheritance; at 
other times the remaining proj)erty is divided among 
all the mernhers of the tribe. In general they care but 
little for gold, and all their trade, which at times is con- 
siderable, is carried on by barter; a kind of blue stone, 
often called tunpioi.se, l)eads, skins, and blankets, serv- 
ing the purpo-se <jf currency.’®* 

The Puel)lo.s display much taste in painting the walls 
of their estiifiis, where are I'epresented different plants, 
birds, and animals symmetrically done, hnt without any 
scenic efiect. Hieroglyphic groupings, both sculptured 

137 7>c Laet^ Novns Orhia, p. 301; Emon/s Kept. U. S. and Mex. Boundary 
Surveyt vol. i., pp. 117, 123; fiallatin, in .Yoiivtlles Annalf'S des Voy.^ 1851, 
tom. cxxxi., p. 20J; Simpsun's Jour, Mil. Hecon., pp. 91, 113, 115.; Ten Broeck, 
in SchoolauifVs Arrh,^ vol. iv., p;>. 81, 80; Eaton, in Id., vol. iv., p. 22 i; 
Enmry, in Er.nnoat awl Emon/n Xotes of Tmv., p. 48; See further lud. Aff. 

■ from 1851 to 1872; BroicnEs Aparhe Country, p. ‘290. ‘Tlit.'se 
Pftpaj'ort reRuhirly visit n salt lake, whirh lies near the coast ami just across 
the line of Sonora, from which they pack large quantities of salt, and tind a 
ready market at Tiibac and Tucson.’ Walker, in Fnd. Aff. liept., 1859, p. 
352, and 1860, p. 168.’ Many Pi mas had jars of the molasses expres.sed from 
the fruit of the Ccreus Gigauteus.’ Emory, in Fremont and Emory's Notes 
of Trav., ]). 48. 

13^ ‘ Dio VcrnichtungdesEigcnthums einos Verstorbenen, — einen nugluck> 
lichen Gebramdi dcr jeden matericlhm Fortschritt unmoglich macht.’ Froe-- 
hel, Aus Amerira, tom. i., p. 437. ‘The right of inheritance is held by the 
females geiienilly, but it is often claimed by the men also.’ Gorman, in Tnd. 
Aff. Rvpt., 1858, p. 230. ‘All the eftects of the deceased (Pima) become 
commrni property: his grain is distributed; his holds shared out to those who 
need land; his chickens and dogs divided up among the tribe.’ Broioia's 
Aparhe Country, pp. 69, 112; Jres’ Colorado p. 121’, Gallatin, in Xouvclles 
Annales des Voy., 1851, tom. cxxxi, p. 262; NiiaAw Ternaujc-Compans, Voy., serio 
i., tom. ix., pp. 264, ‘265, 267, ‘2f>8; Id,, in llakluyVsVoy., vol. iii., p. 372. 
The Zutiis ‘ will sell nothing for money, but dispose of their commodities 
entirely in barter.’ Simpson's Jour. Mil. Recon.. p. 91. The Pimos ‘wanted 
white beads ‘for what they had to sell, and knew the value of money.* Cutis* 
Conq. of Cal., p. 188; Castaneda, in Ternanx-Compans, Voy., sch-ie i., tom. 
xi., pp. 161, 72. ‘ Ils apportcront des coquillages, des turquoises ct des 

plumes.* Caheza deVaoa, Relation, in Id., tom. vii., p. 274; Diaz, in Id,, 
torn, xi., p. ‘294; Coronado, in Hakluyt's Voy., vol. iii., p. 377; Many of 
the Pueblo Indians are rich, ‘ one family being worth over one hundred 
thousand dollars. They have large flocks.’ Colyer, in Ind. Aff. Rept,, 1869, 
p. 89; Mollhausen, Tayehuch, p. 144. 

Vol. I. 35 
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and painted, are frequently seen in the ancient Pueblo 
towns, depicting, perhaps, their historical events and 
deeds. With colored earths their lottery is ^minted in 
bright colors. Many Spanish authors mention a great 
many gold and silver vessels in ust? amongst them, and 
speak of the knowledge they had in reducing and work- 
ing these metals; but no traces of such art are found at 
pre.sent.““ 

Among the Pueblos an organized system of govern- 
ment existed at the time of Coromulo’s e.\i)edition 
through their country; Ca.stafieda, speaking of the prov- 
ince of Tiguex, says that the villages were governed by 
a council of old men ; and a somewhat similar system 
obtains with the.se people at the pre.sent time. Pach 
village selects its own governor, frames its own laws 
and in all res^iects they Jict independently of etich other. 
IMie Governor and his txmncil are elected annually by 
the people; all affairs of imjKjrtance and matters relat- 
ing to the welfare of the community are di.scii.s.sed at the 
e.stufa; questions in dispute are usually decided by a 
vote of the majority. All messiiges and laws emanating 
from the council-chamber are announced to the inhabi- 
tants by town criers. The morals of young iwople arc 
carefully watched and guarded by a kind of .secret 
police, who.se duty it is to reiK)rt to the governor all 
irregularities which may occur; and esjKJcial attention 
is given that no improper intercour.se shall be allowed 
between the young men and women, in the event of 
which the oftending parties are brought before the gov- 
ernor and council and, if guilty, ordered to marry, 
or if they refuse they are restricted from holding in- 
tercourse with each other, and if they persist they are 

199 Gre:fti's Com. Prairies, vol. i., p. 278; Pavls' El Grinejo, p. 147; Scenes 
In the llnch^f Mts., p. 177; Palmer, in llarpePs Marj., vol. xvii.. p. 458; Coro- 
nado, in Hakluyt's Voy., tom. iii., p. 380; Mollhansen, Tatjebuch. p. 284. 

200 ‘ Estos nhijailos tienen mucho oro y lo benefioian.’ Salmeron, Bela- 
ciones. in Don. Jlist Mex., scrie iii., tom. i., p. 28. ‘They vse vessels of gold 
and siluer, for they have no other mettal.’ Nha, in llatduyVsVoy.^ vol. iii., 
p. 37*2; Castaneda, in Ternaux-Compans, Voy,, serie i., tom. ix., pp. 2, 133; 
Kspejo, in Hakluyt* s Voy., vol. iii., pp. &Hfi-8, 393-5; Montanus, Nieuwe 
Weereld, p. 217; Diazt in Temaux-Compans, Voy., Bcrie i., tom. ix., p. 294. 
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whipped. Among their laws deserves to be particularly 
mentioned one, Jiccording to which no one can sell or 
marry out of the town until he obtains perrni.s.sion from 
the authorities.®^ In the seven confederate pueblos of 
the Moquis, the office of chief governor is hereditary ; it 
is not, however, neces.sarily given to the nearest heir, as 
the people have the power to elect any member of the 
dominant family. The governor is assi.sted by a council 
of elders, and in other resixx5ts the Moqni government 
is similar to that of the other towns.®^ 'I'he Pimsis and 
Maricopas have no organized system of government, and 
are not controlled by any code of law’s; each tribe or 
village has a chief to whom a certain degree of re.spect 
is conceded, but his power to re.strain the people is very 
Iimite<l; his intluence over them is maintained chiefly 
by his oratorical powers or military skill. In war the 
tribe is guided by the chief’s advice, and his authority 
is fully recognized, but in time of peace his rule is 
nominal; nor does he attemi)t to control their freedom 
or punisli them for offences. The chief’s ollice is hered- 
itary, yet an unpopular ruler may be deposed and 
another cho.son to fill his place.®* 

Among the Pueblos the usual order of courtship is 
rev’crsed; when a girl is dispo.sed to marry she does not 
wait f’or a .young man to projwse to her, but selects one to 
her own liking and consults her father, w'ho visits the pa- 
rents of the youth and acquaints them with his daughter’s 

201 Pueblo government purely democrutic; eleetion held once a year. * Be- 

sides the officers elected by uiiiverstil suffrage, the ])riiicipal chiefs compose 
A “council of wise men.’’’ Davis' ElUrimjo, pp. 142-4. ‘One of their reg- 
ulations is to appoint a secret watch for the purpose of keeping down dis- 
orders and vices of every description.* frm/f/’s Com. Prairies, vol. i., p. 
274. See further: Castufieda, in Termtnx-Compans, Voy., serie i., tom. ix., 
pp. 01, 168; Niza, in Id., p. 200; Palmer, in irarper's Matf.y vol. xvii., p. 455; 
D - Ijoet, .Vomis Orbis, p. 208; Tour, ji. 20; .Mayer's Mex., Aztec, 

etc., vol. ii., p. 351); (ralhitin in Eouvelles Aunalvs desV'^oy., 1851, tom cxxxi., 
p. 277; Stanley's Portraits, p. 55. 

202 Ten Broeck, in Schoo’crafl's Arch., vol. iv., pp. 85, 70; ^farcy's Amiy 
Life, p. 108. 

■ 203 Gobierno no tienen alguno, ni leyes, tradiciones d costumbres con 
qne gobernarse.’ Maiuie, Ithierario, in Doe. Hist. Mex., serie iv., tom. i., p. 
300. ‘ Cada cual gobernado i)or uu anciano, y todas por cl general de la 

nacion.* Esendero, Noticias de Sonora y Sbuilmt, p. 142; Mnrr, Xachri-chten, 
p. 207. Compare: Grossman, in [nd. Aff- Bept., 1870, p. 124; Mowry, in 
Ind, Aff, Rept., 1851), p. 356; WdUcer's Pimas, MS. 
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wishes. It seldom happens that any objections to the 
match are made, but it is imperative on the father of the 
bridegroom to reimburse the parents of the maiden for 
the loss of their daughter. This is done by an oiler of 
pre.sents in accordance with his rank and wealth. I’he 
inhabitants of one village seldom marry with those of 
another, and, as a consequence, intermarriage is frequent 
among these families — a fertile cause of their deteriora- 
tion. The marriage is always celebrated by a feast, the 
provisions for which are furnished by the bride, and the 
a.sseml)led friends unite in dancing and music. Pol^-g- 
amy is never allowed, but married coiq)les can separate 
if they are dissatisfied with eiU'.h other; in such a con- 
tingency, if there are children, they are taken care of 
by the grandparents, and both parties are free to marry 
again; fortunately, divorces are not of frequent ocxjur- 
rence, as tlie Avives are always treated with resjxjct by 
their husbands.^* To the female falls all indoor work, 
and also a large share of that to be done out of d(X)r.s. 
In the treatment of their childi’on these jiecqde are care- 
ful to guide them in the Avays of honesty and industry, 
and to impre.ss their minds Avith chaste and virtuous 
ideas. Mothers bathe their infants Avith cold Avater, and 
boys are not jxirmitted to enter the estufas for the pur- 
pose of Avarming themselves; if they are cold they are 
ordered to chop Avood, or warm themselves by running 
and exercise.'^ A girl’s arrival at the iige of puberty 
among the (jila nations is a jjeriod of much rejoicing; 
when the first symptoms apjxjar, all her friends are duly 
informed of the im^xirtant fact, and preparations are 
made to celebrate the joyful event, 'fhe girl is taken 
by her parents to the prophet, who performs certain 
ceremonies, which are suppo.sed to drive the evil out of 
her, and then a singing and dancing festival is held. 

2 M *XTn homme n't'pouao jiimnis plus rV line seule femme * Castaneda, 
in Tertuiux-Compans, \oy., .serie i., toni. ix., p. 1G4; Tvn Jirneck, in School- 
crafCs Arch., vol. iv., pp. 81J-7; Ward, in Ind. Aff. liept., 1864, p. 190. 

205 ‘ Ils traitent bien leurs foiiiines.’ Castaneda, in Temaxix-Compam, Voy., 
suric i., tom. ix., p. 126. ‘Desde que niainan los Ninos, los Inban bus Mn- 
dres con Nieve todo el ciierpo.* Torqmmada, Mnnarq, Ind., tom i., p. 679; 
Ives' Colorado Riv., p. 123; Scenes ta i/te Rocky Mis., p. 178. 
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When a young man sees a girl whom he desires for a 
wife, he first endeavors to gain the good will of the 
parents; this accompli.shed, ho proceeds to seren.^e his 
lady-love, and will often sit for hours, day after day, 
near her house, playing on his tiute. Should the girl 
not appear it is a sign she rejects him; but if, on the 
other hand, she comes out to meet him, he knows that 
iiis suit is accepted, and he takes her to his house. No 
marriage ceremony is performed. Among the Pdpagos 
the parents select a husband for their daughter to Avhom 
she is, so to say, sold. It not unfrequently happens that 
they offer their daughter at auction, and she is knocked 
down to the highest bidder. However, among all the 
nations of this family, whether the bridegroom makes a 
love-match or not, he has to recompense the parents with 
as much as his means will permit.““ Although polygamy 
is not permitted, they often separate and marry again 
at plejisure. Women, at the time of their confinement 
as well as during their monthly periods, must live apart; 
as they believe that if any male were to touch them, he 
would become sick. The children are trained to war, 
and but little attention given to teaching them useful 
pursuits. All the hou.sehold labor is performed by the 
women; they also a.ssist largely in the labors of the 
field; severe laws oblige them to observe the strictest 
chastity, and yet, at their festivals, much debauchery 
and prostitution take phice.*” 

Witli but few exceptions, they are temperate in drink- 
ing and smoking. Intoxicating liquors they prepare out 
of the fruits of the pitahaya, agave, aloe, corn, mezcal^ 


800 * Early marriages occur but the relation is not binding iintil pro- 

geny results. ’ Poston, in 1ml. Aff. Pept., 1864. i>. 15‘2. * No girl is forced to mar- 
ry against her will, however eligible her parents may consider the match.' 
n trtf ell's Pers. Nar., vol. ii., p. 222-4; Davis* El GrinyOy p. 146; Cremony^s 
Apaches, p. 105; Browne* s Apache Conntry, p. 112. 

207 ‘ Si el marido y mujer se desavienen y los hijoa son pequeiios,^ se arri- 
man a cualqiiiera de los dos y cada uno garni iwr sn Indo.’ Mange, lUnerario, 
in Doc. IPist. Mex., serie iv., tom i., p. 369. ‘ Tanto lospapagos occidentales, 

conio los citados gilas desconocen la poligamia.’ Velasco, Xoticiasile Sonora, 
p. 161. ‘Among the Pimas loose women are tolerated.’ Cremony*s Apaches, 
1^. 102-4; Buxton, in Nonvelles Annales des Voy., 1850, tom. exxvi., p. 59; 
Mmory*s Bept. U, S, and Mex. Boundary Survey, Vol. i., p. 117. 
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prickly pear, wild and cultivated grapes. Colonel Cre- 
mony says that the Pimas and Maricopas ‘macerate the 
fruit of the pitahaya (species of cactus) in water after 
being dried in the sun, when the saccharine qualities 
cause the liquid to ferment, ami after such fermentation 
it becomes highly intoxicating, it is upon this liquor 
that the Maricopas and Pimas get -drunk once a year, 
the revelry continuing for a iveek or two at a time; but 
it is also an universal custom with them to take regulai’ 
turns, so tliat only one thinl of the party is supposed to 
indulge at one time, the remainder being required to 
take care of their stimulated comrades, and protect 
them from injuring each otlier or being injured by other 
tribes.’*®* All are fond of dancing and singing; in their 
religious rites, as well as in other public and family cele- 
brations, these form the chief diversion. Different 
dances are used on different occasions; for example, 
they have the arrow, scalp, turtle, fortune, buffalo, green- 
corn, and Montezuma dances. Their co.stiunes al.'-o vary 
on each of these occasions, and not onl_\' are gi otesque 
masks, but also elk, bear, fox, and other skins used as 
dit^uises. The dance is sometimes performed by only 
one person, but more frequently whole tribes join in, 
forming figures, shuffling, or hopping about to tlie time' 
given by the music. Lieutenant Simpson, who wit- 
nessed a green-corn dance at the Jemez pueblo, describes 
it as follows: 

‘When the performers first appeared, all of whom 
were men, they came in aline, slowly walking and bend- 
ing and stooping as they approached. They were dressed 
in a kirt of blanket, the upper jwrtion of their bodies 
being naked and painted red. Their legs and arms, 
which were also bare, were variously striped with red, 
white and blue colors; and around their arms, above 


‘ The PimaR alflo cultivate a kind of tobacco, this, which is very li{:ht, 
they make up into cigaritos, never using a pipe.* Walker's Piwas, MU. 
The Pueblos * sometimes get intoxicated.’ Wal/cvr, in Ind. Aff. h'ept., IJ'CO, p. 
169. The Pueblos ‘ are generally free from dmnkenneHs.' DavU' El Grimjo, 
p. 146. Cremony's Apaches^ p. 112; Froebel, Aus America, tom. ii., p. 446; 
Jlurr, Nachrichten, p. 249. 
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the elbow, they wore a green band, decked with sprigs 
of pifion. A necklace of the same description was worn 
around the neck. Their heads were decorated with 
feathers. In one hand they carried a dry gourd, con- 
taining some grains of corn ; in the other, a string from 
which were hung several tortilhis. At the knee were 
fastened small shells of the ground turtle and antelope’s 
feet; and dangling from the back, at the waist, de^wnded 
a fox-skin. The party was accompanied by three eld- 
ers of the town, whose business it was to make a short 
speech in front of the diflerent Iiouses, and, at particu- 
lar times, join in the singing of the rest of the party. 
Thus they went from house to house, singing and 
dancing, the occaipants of each awaiting their arrival in 
front of their resi)ective dwellings.’ 

A somewhat similar Mocpii dance is described by Mr 
Ten Ilroeck. Some of the Pueblo dances end wdth 
bacchanalia, in which not only general intoxication, 
but promiscuous intercourse between the sexes is per- 
mitted ‘Once a year,’ says Kendall, ‘the Keres 

209 Simpson*s Jour. ,3/#/. liecon.t p. 17. ‘Their hair hnng loose upon 
their shoulders, and both men and woineii had their hands painted with 
white clay, in such a way as to resemble oj)c*n-work gloves. The wo- 
men.... were bave-footed, with the exception of a little piece tied about 
the heel .... TTiey all wore their hair combed ovtu* their fiices, in a manner 
that rendered it utterly impossible to recognize any of them. . . They keep 
their elbows close to their sides, and their heels pressed lirinly together, and 
do not raise the feet, but shuflle along A>ith a kind of rolling motion, moving 
their arms, from the elbows down, with time to the stej). At times, each 
mun daiic(?s around his squaw; while she turns herself about, as if her heels 
formed a pivot on which she moved.’ Ten lirovck, in SehoolrrafVs Arch., 
vol. iv., p. 74. The dresses of the men were similar to those worn on other 
fe.stivities, ‘ except that they wear on their heads large ])asteboavd towers 

} )ainted typically, and curiously decorated with feathers; and each man has 
lis face entirely covered by a* vizor made of small willows with the bark 
peeled off, and dyed a deep brown.’ Id., p. 83. ‘Such horrible masks I 
never saw before — noses six inches long, mouths from ear to ear, and great 
goggle eyes, as big as half a hen’s egg, hanging by a string partly out of the 
socket.’ Id., p. 8”>. ‘Each Pueblo gencrsilly had its particular uniform 
dress and its particular dance. The men of one village would sometimes 
disguise themselves as elks, with horns on their heads, moving on all-fours, 
and mimicking the animal they were attempting to personate. Others 
would ap’pear in the garb of a turkey, with large heavy wings.’ Gretjtj's 
Com, Prairie.^, vol. i., pp. 271, ‘275. ‘Festejo todo (Pimas) el dia nuestra 
llegada con un esqiiisito baile en forma circular, en cuyo centro ligaraba uua 
prolongada asta doiide pendian trece cabelleras, arcos, fleclms y demas des- 
pojos de otros tantos enemigos apaches que habian muerto.’ 3/oa;/r, Ithura^ 
rio, in Doc. llisl. Slvx., serie iv., tom. i., p. 277. ‘Este lo forma uua junta de 
triihaues vestidos de ridiculo y autorizados por los viejos del pueblo parn come- 
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have a great feast, prepared for three successive da3’s, 
Avhich time is spent in eating, drinking and dancing. 
Near this scene of amusement is a dismal gloomy cave, 
into which not a glimpse of light can penetrate, and 
where places of repose are provided for the revellers. 
To this cave, after dark, rejMiir grown persons of every 
age and sex, who pass the night in indulgences of the 
most gross and sensual description.’ 

Reed Hides and drums are their chief instruments of 
music; the former they immerse in a shallow basin of 
water, and thereby imitate the warbling of birds. The 
drum is niiule of a hoUow log, about two and a half feet 
long and fifteen inches in diameter. A dried hide, 
from which previously' the hair has been scraped, is 
stretched over either end, and on this the player beats 
with a couple of drumsticks, similar to those u.sed on our 
kettle-drums, (lourds filled with pebbles and other rat- 
tles, are also used as a musical accompaniment to their 
dances.^“ 

The Cocornaricopas and Rimas are rather fond of 
athletic sports, such as football, horse and foot racing, 
swimming, target -shooting, and gambling.^” Many 

ter los mayores tl(?sor(leiies, y gnstrtii tanto de cstosliechos, qne ni los niaridos 
reparan his iiifaiiiias qut* coineten cun sns mii{'erfs, ni his qiic rcsultaii en 
pcrjiiicio dc las hijas.’ Alegre ^ Jlint. Comp. tom. i., jip. y3J-5. For 

further particulars si-u KendnlVa Xar., vol. i., ]>. :i78; J/am/\s Army Life, pp. 
101-8; MC)llliaiis‘n, Tayeburh, p. 244; Davis* El (irii)fi(t, pp. 154-5; 'Eapejo, 
in [laldiiyl'.s \’oy., vol. iii., p. 394; ASilyrearcs' Zmli Ex., jOates 1, 2, 3; 
Whipple,' in l*ar.. 11. li. Jupt., vol. iii., p. G7; Dikr's Explor. Trav., p. 343. 

Te7i Ihocck, in SvhoolcrajTs Arch., vol iv., pp. 7:M; Johnson* s Hist. 
Arizona, p. 11. ‘Their iiistruineiits consisted, each of half a f^oiird, placed 
before them, with the convex side up; upon this they placed, with the left 
hand, a smooth stick, and with their right drew forward and backwards 
upon it, ill a sawing manner, a notched one.’ tSimpson's Jour. Mil. Jiecon,, 
p. 17. ‘ I iiotictM.], jimong other things, a reed musical instminent with a bell- 

shaped end like a clarionet, and a jiair of painted drumsticks tipped with 
gaudy feathers.’ Ires* ColornJo Hiv., p. 121. ‘Les Indiens (Pueblos) ac- 
compagnent leurs daiises et leurs chants aveo des flutes, oil sont marques les 
endroitsoii il faut placer les doigts. . . .Tls disent qne ces gens se riuinissent 
cinq ou six pour joiier de la flute; qne ces instruments sont d’inegales gran- 
deurs.* Diaz, in Ternaux-Covnpans, Voy., serie i.. tom. ix., p. 295; CastaneJat 
in Id., pp. 72, 172; fVoehel, Arts Amerika, tom. ii., )». 455; Carers, iJiario, in 
Doc. Hist. Mex., serie ii., tom. i., p. 331. ‘While they are at work, a man, 
seated at the door, plays on a bagpijie, so that they work keeping time : they 
sing in three voices.’ Davis* El (Jrinfjo, p. 119. 

The Cocornaricopas, ‘coniponen unas bolas redondns del tamano de 
nna pelota de materia negra como pez, y enibutidas en ellas varias conchitas 
pequenas del mar con quo hacen labores^ con que juegan y apuestan, tirftn- 
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curious customs obtain among these people. Mr Walker 
relates that a Pima never touches his skin with his 
nails, but always uses a small stick for that purpose, 
which he renews every fourth day, and wears in his 
hair. Among the same nation, when a man has killed 
an Apsiche, he must needs undei*go purification. Sixteen 
days he must fast, and only after the fourth day is he 
allow’cd to drink a little pinole. During the sixteen 
days he may not look on a blazing fire, nor hold con- 
verse Avith mortal man ; he must live in the w'oods com- 
panionless, save only one person appointed to take care 
of him. On the seventeenth day a large space is cleared 
otf near the village, in the center of which a fire is 
lighted. The men Ibrrn a circle round this fire, outside 
of which those who haA'e been purified sit, each in a 
small excavation. Certain of the old men then take 
the Aveapons of the purilied and dance Avith them in the 
circle; I'or Avhich service they receiA'e presents, and 
thenceforth both slayer and AA’eaj^jon are considered clean, 
but not until four days later is the man alloAved to return 
to his family. They ascribe the origin of this custom 
to a mythical personage, called Bzeukba, aa’Iio, alter kill- 
ing a monster, is said to haA'e fasted for sixteen days. 

I’he Papsigos stand in gi-ead dread of the coyote, and 
the Pimas never touch an ant, snake, scorpion, or spider, 
and arc much afraid of thunderstonns. Like the Mo- 
javes and Yumas, the Maricopas in cold weather carry a 
firebrand to Avarm themselves Avithal. In like manner 
the Pueblos have their singularities and semi-religious 
ceremonies, many of Avhich are connected Avith a certain 


dola con la piinta del pi<^ corren tres 6 ciiatro Icpfiias y la pnrticularidad es que 
el que da vuelta y llcga al puesto doiide coineiizarou y salieroii st la par eso 
f^ana.’ Sedelviaii\ IMt avion, in Doc. IJisl. Mex., srrio iii., toni. iv., p. 851. 
‘It ia a favorite annisenieiit with both men (Maricopas] and boys to try 
tlu‘ir skill at hitting the pitahaya, which presents a fine object on the plain. 
Numbers often collect for this purpose; and in crossing the fj;reat plateau, 
where these plants abound, it is common to see them ])ierced with arrows.* 
liartletVs Per.**. j\ar., vol. ii., p. 237; jl/oirr#/, in Ind. Aff. Dept., 1857, p. 301. 
* Amuseuients of all kinds are universnlly resorted to [nnioiig the Pueblos]; 
such as foot-racing, horse-racing, cock-fighting, gambling, <hincing, eating, 
and drinking.’ IKdj’d, in 1ml. Aff. Dept., 1864, p. 102; Manye, Itinerario, in 
Doc. JJist. Mex., serie iv,, tom. i., pp. 299, 365. 
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mythical personage called Montezuma. Among these 
may be mentioned the perpetual watching of the eternal 
estufa-firc, and also the daily waiting for the rising sun, 
with w’hich, as some writers affirm, they expectantly 
look for the promi.sed return of the much-loved Mon- 
tezuma. Tlio Moqui, before commencing to .smoke, rev- 
erently bows towaixl the four cardinal points.^^® 

Their di.seases are few; and among the.se the most 
frequent are chills and fevers, and later, syphilis. The 
Pueblos and Moquis re.sort to the sweat-house remedy, 
but the Pimas only bathe daily in cold running water. 
Here, as elsewhere, the doctor is medicine-man, conjuror, 
and projdiet, and at times old women are consulted. If 
incantations fail, emetics, purgatives, or blood-letting are 
prescril)ed.®‘* 

The Pimas bury their dead immediately after death. 
At the Ijottom ol‘ a shaft, about six feet deep, they ex- 
cavate a vault, into which the c*orp,se is placed, after 

Walker's rUans, ^fS. ‘ The PajMi^'o of to-day will on no account 
kill ft coyote.’ DarUhoa, in Tnd. Aff. J.epk, 1805, p. 152. ‘ Khen so nher- 

j^liiiihisehen Gehnuurh batten sio hoy droliendon Kieselweltor. dft sie den 
Hftj^el abzuwenden eiii Stuck von oinem Palmtoppiche an oineiii Stooken an- 
hefteten uiid gegen die Wolken ricliteten.’ Murr, ^^'aclirkhteu, pp. 203, ‘207; 
Armj, in fntl. Aff. 1871, pp. 385, 380. ‘A sentinel ascends every 

morning at snnriso to the roof of the highest himse, and, with eyes directed 
towards the cast, looks out for the arrival of the divine chieftain, who is 
to give the sign of deliverance.’ Douunech's DvserLs, vol i., p. 1(55, 197, 390, 
210, and vol. ii., p. 54. ‘ On a dit qiie 1ft coutume singnlierc dc conserver 

peviieHiielleraent un feu sacrc pres dnf|uel les anciens Alexicains atten- 
daient le retonr dii dien Qnetzaeoatl, oxi.ste aussi chez les I’nchlos.' Jim'tov, 
ill Xourelks Annahs clesVoy.^ 1850, tom. cxxvi, p. 58; Si‘dfbnah\ lUlavUm, in 
Doc. Jlist. serie iii., tom. iv., p. 851; (JnUntw^ in Ximcvlks Amialvs (h.s 

Voy.t 1851, tom. cxxxi., p. 278; Cremony's Apachvs, p. 92; Shupson's Jour. 
Mil. Jiecon.f j). 93. ‘ I, however, one night, at San Felipe, clandestinely wit- 

nessed a I'ortion of their secret W'orsliip. One of their secret night dances 
is called Tocina, which is too horrible to write about. ’ Arny, in Ind. Aff. 
Jirpt., 1871, i).385; Ward^ in Id., 1804, p. 192; Ives* ('olorado liiv.f p. 121; fdi 
Jiroech, in Srhooln'ftjT s Arvh., vol. iv., pp. 73, 77; Miillhansen, liujdnwh, p. 
278. * lls out di*s pretres. . . .ils montent sur la terrassc la plus elevee dn 

village et font un sermon au moment oil le soleil so love.’ Casiarteda, in 
T&'uauxA 'owpans, Toy., serie i., tom. ix., pj>. 133, 104, 239. 

213 Walker's Pimas, MH.\ Mowry, in lod. Aff. llepl., 1857, p. 301; 
Buaqles, in Id., 18G9, p. 209; Andrnrs. in Id., 1879, ji. 117; Ward, in Id., 1804, 
p. 188; Davis' El (iriiujo, pp. 119, 311. The cause of the decrease of the Pe- 
cos Indians is ‘ owing to the fact that they si-’dom if ever marry outside of 
their respective pueblos.’ Parker, in Ind. Aff. licpt., 1809, p. 251; Mvrr. 
Nachriclitm, p. 273. ‘ Au milieu [of the estufa] est un foyer allume, sur 

lequel on jetto de temps en teinjis nne i;oignee de thym, ce qui snflit pour 
entretenir la chaleur, de sorte fpi’on y est commo dans un bain.’ Casiahula, 
in Tiiniaux-Conipans, Voy., serie i., tom. ix., ji. 170. 
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having first been tied up in a blanket. House, horses, 
and most personal eftects are destroyed; but if children 
are left, a little projjerty is reserved for them. A widow 
dr a daughter mourn for three months, cutting the hair 
and abstaining from the bath during that time. The 
Maricopas burn their detid. Pueblo and Moqui burials 
take place with many ceremonies, the women being the 
chief mourners.®*^ 

Industrious, honest, and peace-loving, the people of 
this division are at the same time brave and determined, 
when necessity comi^els them to repel the thieving 
Apacdie. Sobriety may be ranked among their virtues, 
as drunkenness only forms a part of certain religious 
festivals, and in their gambling they are the most mod- 
erate of barbarians."® 

*** Walker's Pimast MS. The Pimas, *usan enterrar sns varones con 
fill arco y flcchas, y alguii bastiinento y calabazo de af<iia, seiial que alcan- 
zan vislumbre de la iiuiiiortalidad. auiique no con la distincion de jirrinio 
d castif»o.’ Manr/p, Itlnrrnrhj in Doc. Jlisi. serie iv., tom. i., p. 3C9. 

* The Maricopas invariably bury their dead, and hiock the ceremony" of crema- 
tion.’. . . . ‘ sacrilice at the jjfrave of a warrior all the property ol which he died 
possessed, together with all in possession of his various relatives.* Crvmony's 
Apaches, pj). J03, 105. ‘The Pimos bury their dead, while the Coco-Mari- 
copas burn theirs.* Bartlelt's Pers. iVur., vol. ii., p. 2()2. ‘The females of 
the family [ l^ueblo] approached in a iiiournful procession (while the males 
stood around in solemn silence), each one bearing on her head a tinaja, or 
water-jar, tilled with water, which she emptied into the grave, and whilst do- 
ing so commenced the death-cry. They came singly and emptied their 
jars, and each one joined successively in the death-cry;. . . .They believe that 
on a certain day (in August, I think) the dead rise from their graves and flit 
about the neighboring hills, and on that day, all who have lost friends, carry 
out quantities of corn, bread, meat, and sucli other good things of this life as 
they can obtain, and place them in the haunts frequented by the dead, in 
order that the departed spirits may once more enjoy the comforts of this nether 
world.’ len liroeckj in Schoolcraft's Arch.y vol. iv., pp. 75-8. If the dead 
Pima was a chief, ‘ the villagers are summoned to his burial. Over his 
grave they hohl a grand festival. The women weep and the men howl, 
and they go into a profound mourning of tar. Soon the cattle are driven up 
and slaughtered, and every l»ody heavily-laden with sorrow, loads his sqmiw 
with beef, and feasts for many days.’ lirowm's Aj^ache Coioiirt/, pp. 112-13; 
MurVy NachrichteUy pp. 2ti4. 210, 2*81; Feirj/, Scenes dela vw Sauvane, ]). 115; 
ProeheVs i'evt. Avier.y p. 500; hl.y Aas Aimrlka. tom. ii., p. 437; Castafieday 
in Ternanx-CooipanSy I ’o//., serie i., tom. ix., p. 165. 

‘ ’J'hough naturally disposed to peaceful pursuits, the Pajiagoes arc 
not deficient in courage.* Broicm's AjHiche Country y pp. 142, 107, 110-11, 
140, 277; Johnson's Jlist. Arlzonay p. 10; SlonCy in Hist. Matj.y vol. v., 166; 

Soc. Geofj.y liuUetiUy sth*ie v.. No. 06, p. 188; EscudvrOy Xoticias de Sonora y 
Sinaloay p. 142; Veluscoy Noticias de SonorUy pp, 116, 16(»; Froehel's Cent, 
Amer.y pp. 500, 506, 512; /(/., ylw5 Amerikay tom. ii., pp. 437, 147, 454; Gar* 
cesy Diarioy in I)oc. Hist. Mex.y serie ii., tom. i.. p. 238; Sedelwalry livlaciony 
in Id.y serie iii., tom. iv., p. 850; Gallai'dOy in Id.y p. 892. ‘ The peaceful 
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The Lower Californians present a sad picture. Occu- 
pying the peninsula from the head of the gulf to Cape 
San Lucsis, it is thought by some that they were driven 
thither from Upper California by their enemies. When 
first visited by the Missionary heathers, they presented 
humanity in one of its lowest phases, though evidences 
of a more enlightened jieople having at some previous 
time occupied the ixininsula were not hicking. Clavi- 
gero de.scribes large caves or vaults, Avhich had been dug 
out of the solid rock, the sides decorated with paintings 
of animals and figures of men, showing dress and 
features different from any of the inhabitants. Whom 
they repi'esented or by whom they were depicted there is 
no knowledge, as the pre.sent race have been unable to 
aiibrd any information on the subject. 

The peninsula extends from near B2 to 23‘^ north 
latitude; in length it is alxait seven hundred, vary- 
ing in width from thirty -five to eighty miles. Its 


disposition of the Miiricopas is not. the result of incapacity for war, for they 
are at all times enabled to meet and vanquish tUe Apaches in b.ittJe.’ 
Emory, in Eremooi and Emory's Notes of Trav.^ p. 4'J; Ak;,re, Hist, i'omp. de 
Jesiuf, tom. iii., pp. (12, 103; J/urr, Narhrkhten, p. 282; Hardy's Trar., pp. 
440, 413; Mawje, Itinerario, in Doc. Hist. Mex., scrie iv., tom. i., ])p. 3(J5-(); 
Moicry's Arizona j p. 30; Arririvita^ t'ronira SernficOy j)p. 307, 412; Sonora, 
Descrip. Getri., in Doc. Hist. Mex., serie iii , tom. iv., pp. 553-5, 838. ‘The 
Puel)los were industrious and unwarlike in their habits.’ Morey's Army 
Life, pp. 08, 110. The IMoquis ‘are a mild and iieaceful race of ])eople, 
almost unacquainted with tin* use of arms, and not j^ivcii to war. 'riiey are 
strictly honest ...They are kind and hosiiitable to strauf'crs.’ Davis' El 
Gringo, pp. 421, 145. ‘C’est une race (Pin blos) remarquablemcnt sobro 
et indiistrieuse, qui se distiiif^ue par sn moralitt\’ Gfdlatbum Xmivt lies An- 
nates des Voy., 1851, tom. cxxxi., pp. 277, 288, 200; ]iH.rtim., in Id., 1850, tom. 
exxvi., pp. 45, 47, 00; Itnxton's Adven. Mex., 101; ]ve.s' Colorado Dio., pp. 
31, 36, 45, 122, 124-7; Gregg's Com. Prairies, vol. i., p. 120, 268, 274; 
J'Hch's Explor. Trao., p. 312; llihas. Hist, de los Trinmphos, p. 241; Malle- 
.Brun, Precis de la Gcog., tom., iv., p. 453; (liampagnac, Voyagenr, p. 84; 
Hughes' Doniphan's Ex., pp. 106,221; Espejo, in Hakluyt's Voy., vol. iii., p. 
392; WisUzeniLH' Tour., p. 26; Pattie's Pers. Nar., p. 01; fen liroeek, in 
Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iv., p]>. 72, 87; Eaton, in Id., p. 220; Bent, in Id., 
vol. i., p. 244; Kendall's Nar., vol. i., p. 378; Vastafieda, in Ternaux-Com- 
pans, Voy., serie i., tom. ix., pp. 126, 163; Miihlenpfordi, Mejico, tom. ii., pt 
ii., p. 528; Mollhausen, Tagelmch, p. 144; Mollhausen, lieisen in die Felsengeh., 
tom. ii., p. 240. The Pueblos ‘ are passionately fond of dancing, and give 
themselves up to this diversion with n kind of frenzy.* Domenech's Deserts, 
vol. i., pp. 108, 185, 2 ij3, 2u 0, and vol, ii., pp. 10, 51-2; CidLs' Cong, of Cal., 
pp. 188-0, 222; Slmp.son's Jour. Mil. Itecon., pp. 81, 91, 113, 115; Scenes 
ni the liocky Mts., p. 177; Torqueniada, Monarq. Ind., tom. i., i)p. 679-80; 
Mayer's Mex. as it icflw, p. 230; Id., Mex. Aztec, etc., vol. ii., p. 358. See 
further: Ind. Aff. Bept., from 1854 to 1872. 
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general features are rugged; irregular mountains of 
granite formation and volcjvnic upheavals traversing the 
whole length of the country, with barren rocks and 
sandy plains, intersected by ravines and hills. Some 
fertile spots and valleys with clear mountain streams 
are there, and in such placxjs the soil produces abun- 
dantly ; tlien there are plains of greater or less extent, 
with rich soil, but without water;, so that, under 
the circumstances, they are little - more than deserts. 
These plains ri.se in places into mesas, which are cut 
here and there by canons, where .streams of water are 
found, which are again lo.st on rciiching the sandy plains. 
Altogether, Ijower California is considered as one of the 
most barren and unattractive regions in the tem[X3rate 
zone, although its climate is delightful, and the mount- 
ain districts especially are among the healthie.st in the 
world, owing to their .southern situation between two 
seas. A curious meteorological phenomenon is some- 
times observed both in the gulf and on the land ; it is 
that of rain falling during a \x;rfectly clear sky. Savants, 
who have investigated the subject, do not appear to have 
discovered the cause of this unusual occurrence. 

The greater part of the jxjninsula, at the time of its 
discovery, was occupied by the Cochimi% whose territory 
extended from the liead of the gulf to the neighborhood 
of Loreto, or a little south of the twenty-sixth parallel ; 
adjoining them were the Guaicuris. living between lati- 
tude 20 ' and 23 ’ 30'; while the Peric/iis w'ere settled in 
the southern part, from about 23 ’ 30' or 24^ to Cape 
San Lucas, and on the suljacent i.slands.**® 

8*6 Baogert, in Smithsonian liept^ 1803, p. 359; Forbes’ Cal., pp. 20-2; Mo- 
freus, Kxplor., tom. i., p. 239; Malte-Brun, Frecis de, la Geog., tom. vi., p. 451; 
Glee^son’s Hist. Oath. Church, vol. i., pp. 95-6; Prichard's Pesearches, vol. v., 
p. 440. *£sse sono tre iiella Califoriiin Cristiami, doe quelle ileTcriciii, 
de’Cxnnicuri, c de’Coehiml.’ Clavigero, Storia della Cal., tom. i., p. 109. 
Venegas, in ffiving the opinion of Father Taravkl, says: ‘Tres son (dice csto 
hkhil Missiouero) las Lenguas: la Cochimi, la Pericii, y la do Loreto. De 
esta ultima saleii doa ranios, y son: la Guayciira, y la Uchiti; vordad es, quo 
es la variacion tanta, quo el quo no tuviere coiinodmiento de las tres Lenguas, 
juzgark, no solo que hay quatro Lenguas, sino quo hay cinco. . . . Estk pobla- 
da la primera azia el Medioda, desde el Cabo de San Lu(;as, hasta mas ac'i del 
Puerto do la Paz de la Nacion Poricu, d siguiondo la terminaidon Castcllnna 
do los Pericues: la segunda desde la Paz, hasta mas arriba del Presidio Ileal 
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The Lower Californians are well formed, robust and 
of g(X)d stature, with limbs supple and muscular; they 
ai'e not inclineil to corpulence; their features are some- 
what heavy, the foreheiul low and narrow, the nose w’ell 
set on, but thick and Heshy ; the inner corners of the eyes 
n)und instead of ^winted; teeth very white and regular; 
hair very bhick, coarse, straight, and glossy, with but 
little on the lace, and none ujuni the body or limbs. 
The color of the skin varies from light to dark bmwn, 
the former color being characteristic of the dwellers in 
the interior, and the latter of those on the sea-coast.*” 
Adam without the lig-leaves was not more naked than 
were the Cochimfs liefore the missionaries first taught 
them the rudiments of shame, 'fluiy ignored even the 
usual breech-cloth, the only semblance of clothing being 
a head-dress of rushes or strips of skin interwoven with 
mother-of-pearl shells, lierrics, and pieces of reed, 'fhe 
fruaicuris and I’ericuis indulge in a still more fantastic 
head-dress, white feathers entering largely into its com- 
position. The women display more modesty, for, 
although scantily clad, they at least essay to cover their 
nakedness. The I’ericui women are the best dressed of 
all, having a petticoat reaching from the waist to the 
ankles, inside from the fibre of certain jialm-lesives, and 
rendered soft and flexible by beating between two stones. 


de Ijorcto, es de los Monqiiis: la tercera dosde cl torritorio de Jioreto, poi* 
todo la descuViierto al Noiie de la naciaii (’ocliiini, d de los Cocliimfes.’ 
V'av'tias, NoticAa de la Cal., tom. i., pp. (ill-G. ‘ Auf dor Halbinscl Alt-Calif or- 
iiien wohnen: an der Siidspitzo die Porieuos, daiin die Mtinqiiis oder Mcngnis, 
zu wel(?hen die Faiuilieii dor Guiiyeriras und Coras gelidron, die Cocliiinus 
Oder Colimies, die Lainidncs, die Utscliitas oder Veln'tis, niid die leas. Milh- 
lenpforill, Mfjico, tom. i., p. 212 ‘All the Indian trilx^s of the Peninsula 
seem to be afliliated with the Yumas of the Colorado and with the Coras be- 
low La Paz in no ease do they diflttr in intellect, habits, customs, dress, 

implements of war, or hnntinj', traditions, or appearanctts from the well- 
known l)if<^er Indians of Alta-California, and undoubtedly belong to the 
same race or ftimily.’ Browne's Lowfr Cal., pp* 53-4. 

2*7 ‘Di buona statiira, ben fatti, saiii, e robnsti.’ Clavirjero, Storia della 

Cal., tom. i., pp. 112-13. ‘El color on todos es inny moreno no tienen 

barba ni nada de vello eii el cuerpo.* Califoi'nias, Nolicuis, carta i., pp. 47, 
61, carta ii., p. 12. Compare: /uao, in Doc..' Hist. Mex., serioiv., tom. i., p. 407; 
Crespi, in Id., serie iv., tom. vii., p. 135; Ulloa, in Uamtisio, Namjationi, tom. 
iii., fol. 345, 351 ; Venegas, Notir.i/i de la Cal., tom. i., p. 68; Bneperl, in Smith- 
sonian liept. 1803, p. 357; Muhlmpfordt, Mejico, tom. ii., pt ii., pp. 443-4; 
(rlceson's Hist. Calh. Church., p. 90. 
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Over the shoiihlers they throw a mantle of similar ma- 
terial, or of i)laited rushes, or of skins. The Ctxjhimi 
women make aprons of short reeds, strung upon cords 
of aloe-plant fibres fastened to a girdle, 'fhc apron is 
open at the sides, one part hanging in fi’ont, the other 
behind. As they are not more than six or eight inches 
wide, but little of the body is in truth covered. When 
traveling they wear sandals of hide, which they fasten 
with strings passed Indween the toes.®"* Both sexes are 
fond of ornaments; to gratify this passion ,thcy string 
together pearls, shells, fruit-stones and seeds in the 
forms of necklaces and bracelets. In addition to the 
head-dress the Pericuis are distinguished by a girdle 
highly ornamented with pearls and mother-of-pearl 
shells. They perforate ears, lips, and nose, inserting in 
the oixjnings, shells, bones, or hard sticks. Paint in 
many colors and devices is freely used on war and gala 
occasions; tattooing obtains, but does not ajipear to be 
universal among them. Mothers, to protect them against 
the weather, cover the entire bodies of their children 
with a varnish of coal and urine, (.^ochinu women cut 
the hair short, but the men allow' a long tuft to grow on 
the crown of the head. Both sexes among the (luai- 
curis and l\*ricuis w'ear the hair long and Howing loosely 
over the shouhlers.®"-’ 

Equally Adarnitic are their habitations. The}' appear 
to hold a superstitious dread of sullocation if they live 


218 ‘Siendo de gran deshonra en los varones ol vestido.* Salvatierraf 
in Doc. Hist. Mvx., serie iv., tom. v., p. 42. ‘ Ai)rons are uVarnt a span wide, 
and of different length.’ liacijvrt, in Smithsonian ]{ept., 18G3, pp. 3()l-2. 
("onault furtluT: Veneijas, Notiria de la Cal., tom. i., pp. ^1-8, 113; GleesoiVs 
IHsl. Calk, (diuvchj pp. ‘.MJ-y, lt)7-lU; Farhes* Cal., pp. 0, 18; ClacUfero, Storia 
delUi Cal., tom. i., pp. 120-3, 133, 144; (remelli <'arvn, in Churvhill'.s Col. Voij- 
vol. iv., p. 409, and in Jiercmjer, ('ol. de Voy., tom. ii., p. 371. 

213 ‘ Uiioa so cortan un pedazo de oreja, otros las dos; otros agugerean el 
labio inferior, otros las narizes, y es cosa de risa, piles alli lie van colgando 
ratoncillos, lagartijitas, coiicliitas. &c.’ Californias. AVoticias, carta i., jip. 
48, 22. ‘ It has been asserted that they also perce the nose. I can only 

say that I saw no one dislignred in that particular manner.’ Baegeri. in 
SmWtsonian Bepl., 18G3, p. JJG2. ‘Nudi agunt, geiias qnadratis quibusdam 
notis signati.’ De Lael, Novas Orbis, p. 3U6. Further referenco: rUla-Sc- 
nor, y SanrMz, Theatro, tom. ii., pp. 279, 282; Ulloa, in Bamaslo, Navigationi, 
tom. iii., fol. 347-8, and in llakluyVsVoy., vol. hi., p. 412; Ddaporte, Beisen, 
tom. z., p. 428. 
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or sleep in covered huts ; hence in their rare and meagre 
attempts to protect themselves from the inclemencies of 
the weather, they never put any roof over their hejuls. 
Roving beast-like in the vicinity of springs during the 
heat of the day, seeking shade in the ravines and ovcjr- 
hanging rocks ; at night, should they desire shelter, they 
resort to caverns and holes in the ground. During win- 
ter they raise a semi-circular pile of stones or brush- 
wood, about two feet in height, behind which, with the 
sky for a r<K)f and the bare groiind for a )jcd, they camp 
at night. Over the sick tliey sometimes throw a wretched 
hut, by sticking a few poles in the ground, tying them 
at the top and covering the wdiolc with grass and reeds, 
and into this nest visitors crawl on hands and knees.*® 

Reed-roots, w'ild fruit, pine-nuts, cabl)age- palms, small 
seeds roasted, and also misted aloe and mescal roots 
constitute their f(X)d. During eight weeks of the year 
they live wholly on the redundant fat-producing juitaAaya, 
after which they wander alxiut in search of other native 
vegetable products, and when these fail they re.sort to 
hunting and fishing. Of animal food they wdll eat any- 
thing — Ixjasts, birds, and li.shes, or reptiles, worms, and 
insects; and all parts: fiesh, hide, and entrails. ^len 
and monkeys, however, as articles of f(X)d aie an abomi- 
nation; the latter Iwcause they so much resemble the 
former. The gluttony and improvidence of the.so peo- 
ple exceed, if possible, those of any other nation; alter- 
nate feasting and fasting is their custom. When .so Ibr- 
tunate as to have plenty they consume large quantities, 
pre.serving none. An abominable habit is related of 
them, that they pick up the undige.sted seeds of the pita- 
haya discharged from their bowels, and after parching 
and grinding them, eat the meal with much relish. 

220 Vm^fjaSy NotivAn lU la Cal., tom. i., p. 88; CawphdVs Hist. Span. Awer., 
p. 86; Ulloa, in Uarnusio, Navuiatloni, tom.iJi., fol. 347, 350; Californias, No- 
licia, csirtft i., p. 45; .fjor.kman\s Trao. Jesuits, vol. i., p. 403. ‘ Le nbitnzioncclle 
pill corauiii sono certe chinse circolnri di sassi Hciolti, ed ainmucchinti, lo 
quali hanno cinque piedi di diametro, e mono di due d’altozzn.’ Clavigero, 
atoria della Cal., tom. i., p. IIU. ‘lam certainly not much mistaken in say- 
ing that many of them chancre their night-quarters more than a hundred 
times in a year.' Baerjerl, in SmUlisonian Jiept., 1863, p. 361. 
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Clavigero, Baegert, and other authors, mention another 
rather uncommon feature in the domestic economy of 
the Cochimi's ; it is that of swallowing their meat several 
times, thereby multiplying their gluttonous pleasures. 
Tying to a string a piece of well-dried meat, one of their 
number masticates it a little, and swallows it, leaving 
the end of the string hanging out of the mouth ; after 
retaining it for about two or three minutes in his stom- 
ach, it is pulled out, and the operation repeated several 
times, either by the same individual or by others, until 
the meat becomes consumed. Here is Father Baegert’s 
summary of their edibles: “They live now-a-days on 
dogs and cats; horses, asses and mules; item: on owls, 
mice and rats; lizards and snakes; bats, grasshoppers 
and crickets ; a kind of green caterpillar without hair, 
about a finger long, and an abominable white worm of 
the length and thickness of the thumb.” 

Their weapon is the bow and arrow, but they use 
stratagem to procure the game. The deer-hunter de- 
ceives his prey by phicing a deer’s head upon his own; 
hares are trapped; the Cochimi's throw a kind of boom- 
erang or flat curved stick, which skims the ground and 
breaks the animal’s legs. Fish are taken from pools left 
by the tide and from the sea, .sometimes several miles 
out, in nets and with the aid of long lances. It is said 
that at San Roche Island they catch fish with birds. 
They also gather oysters, which they eat roasted, but use 
no salt. They have no cooking utensils, but roast their 
meat by throwing it into the fire and after a time raking 
it out. Insects and caterpillars are parched over the 
hot coals in shells. Fish is commonly eaten raw; they 

2S1 * Twenty-four pounds of meat in twenty-four hours is not deemed an 
extraordinary ration for a sin^^le person.’ Baetjert^ in tSmithsonian Bept.^ 1803, 
pp. 364-7. *No tienen horas senaladas para saciar su apetito: comen cuanto 
nallan por delante; hasta las cosas mas sucias sirven a su gula.’ CcUi fomias, 
2foticictSt carta i., pp- 46-7, 21; see also: ScUmeron^ BeUiciones, in Doc. Hist. 
Mex., serie iii., tom. iv., p. 13; Salvaiierra, in Id., serie iv., tom v., p. 116; 
Crespi, in Id., serie iv., tom. vii., pp. 106, 135, 143; Delaporte, Beisen, tom. 
X., pp. 423-4; Castaneda, in Temiaux-Conipans, Voy., serie i., tom. ix., p. 153; 
Alegre, Hist. Comp, de Jesus, tom. hi., p. 106; Ulloa, in Ramusio, Namgationi, 
tom. hi., fol. 350; Malte~Brun, Precis de la Oeog., tom. vi., p. 451; Alcedo, 
Diodonario, tom. i., p. 318. 

VoL. I. 30 
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drink only water.*** It is said that they never wash, 
and it is useless to add that in their filthiness they sur- 
pass the brutes.*** 

Besides bows and arrows they use javelins, clubs, and 
slings of cords, from which they throw stones. Their 
Ikjws are six feet long, very broad and thick in the mid- 
dle and tapering toward the ends, with strings made 
from the intestines of animals. The arrows are reeds 
about thirty inches in length, into the lower end of which 
a piece of hard wood is cemented with resin obtained 
from trees, and pointed with flint sbarjiened to a trian- 
gular shape and serrated at the etlges. Javelins are 
sharpened by first hardening in the fire and then grind- 
ing to a point ; they are sometimes indented like a saw. 
Clubs are of different forms, either mallet-head or axe 
shape ; they also crook and sharpen at the edge a piece 
of wood in the form of a scimeter.*** 

Their wars, which spring from disputed boundaries, 
are frequent and deadly, and generally occur about fruit 
and seed time. The battle is commenced amidfst yells 
and brandishing of weapons, though without any pre- 
concerted plan, and a tumultuous onslaught is miide w'ith- 
out regularity or discipline, excepting that a certain num- 
ber are held in reserve to relieve tho.se who have expend- 
ed their arrows or become exhausted. While yet at a 
distance, they discharge their arrows, but soon rush for- 
ward and fight at close (luarters with their clubs and spears ; 
nor do they cease till many on both sides have fallen.**® 

* La pesca Ki fa da loro iu due maniere, o con reti nella spiaggia, o 
ne* gorghi rimasi della rnarea, o con forconi in alto mare.’ (Jlavigero, Stoi'iii 
MUi CaL, tom. i., pp. Ill, l‘25-6; ‘ Use neither nets nor hooks, but a kind 
of lance.’ Baegert, iu Smithsonian RepL, 1863, p. 36^. ‘Forman los Indies 
redes para pescar, y para otros usos.’ Venegas^ Noticia de la Cal., tom i., p. 5*2. 

m « poiche le stesse doune si lavavano, e si lavano anche oggidl con essu 
(orina) la faccia.’ Clavigero, Storia della Cal., tom i., p. 133. 

224 Oemelli Careri, in ChurchiWs Col. Voyages, vol. iv., p. 469; Ramusio, 
Navigationi, tom. iii., fol. 346, 351; Baegert, in Smithsonian Rept., 1863, p. 
362; Kino, in Doc. Hist. Mex., serie iv., tom i., p. 407; Crespi, in Id., serie 
iv., tom. vii., p. 143. ‘Si trovarono altre spezie d’armi per ferir da vicino, 
ma tutte di legno. La prima e un mazzin)icchio, simile nella forma a una 
girella col suo manico tutta d’un pezzo. La seconda e a foggia d’un ascia 
di legnajuolo tutta anch’essa d’un sol pezzo. La terza ha la forma d’una 
piccola Rcimitara.’ Clavigero, Storia della I'al., tom. i., pp. 124, 127. 

825 ‘ El niodo do publicar la guerra era, hacer con mucho estruendo gran 
provision de cadas, y pedemales para bus flechas, y procurar, que por varios 
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Their implements and household utensils are both 
rude and few. Sharp Hints serve them instead of knives; 
a bone ground to a jx)int answers the purpose of a needle 
or an awl ; and with a sharp-pointed stick I’oots are dug. 
Fire is obtained in the usual way from two pieces of 
wood. When traveling, water is carried in a large blad- 
• der. The shell of the turtle is applied to various uses, 
such as a receptacle for food and a crsidle for infants. 

The Lower Californians have little ingenuity, and 
their display of mechanical skill is confined to the man- 
ufacture of the aforesaid implements, weapons of war, 
and of the chase ; they make some Hat baskets of wicker 
work, which are used in the collection of seeds and 
fruits ; also nets from the fibre of the aloe, one in wdiich 
to carry provisions, and another fastened to a forked 
stick and hung uix)n the bjick, in which to carry chil- 
dren.** 

For boats the inhabitants of the peninsula construct 
rafts of reeds made into bundles and bound tightly 
together; they are propelled with short paddles, and sel- 
dom are capable of carrying more than one i)erson. In 
those parts where trees grow a more serviceable canoe 
is made from bark, and sometimes of three or more 
logs, not hollowed out, but laid together side by side 
and mtulc fast with withes or pita-fibre cords. These 
fioats are buoyant, the water washing over them as over 
a catamaran. On them two or more men will proceed 
fearlessly to sea, to a distance of several miles from 
the coast. To transport their chattels across rivers, 

caxniuos llegtiHScn las assonadas a ofdos de bub contrarios.’ Fmf’r/as, Noticxa 
dii la ('al., tom. i., pp. 97-8. Uefcrriug to Venegas’ work, Baegert, Smitfiso- 
nian Rept., 1864, p. 385, says: ‘All that is said in reference to the warfare of 
the Californians is wrong. In their former wars they merely attacked the 
enemy unexpectedly during the night, or from an ambush, and killed as 
maii^' as they could, without order, previous declaration of war, or any cere- 
monies whatever.’ See also: Aposiolicos A/anes^ pp. 424-5, and Clavi/jero, 
Storia della Cal., tom. i., p. 127. 

226 < In lieu of knives and scissors they use sharp flints for cutting almost 
everything— cane, wood, aloe, and even their hair.’ Baetjeri, in Smithsonian 
Itept., 1863, p. 363. * Le loro reti, tanto quelle da pescare, quanto quelle, chc 
servono a portare checchessia, le fanno col fllo, che tirano dalle foglie del 
Mezcal.* Clavigero, Storia deM Cal., tom. i., p. 124. Further notice in UUoa, 
in Ramusio, Navigationi, tom. iii., fol. 350; Venegas, Noticia de la Cal., 
tom. i., p. 90; Wihknpfordi, Mejico, tom. ii., pt ii., p. 447. 
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they use wicker-work baskets, which are so closely 
woven as to be quite impermeable to water; these, when 
loaded, are pushed across by the owner, who swims 
behind.®” 

Insides their household utensils and boats, and the 
feathers or ornaments on their persons, 1 find no other 
proi)erty. They who dwell on the sea-coast occasionally 
travel inland, carrying with them sea-shells and feathers 
to bailer with their neighbors for the productions of 
the interior.®* 

They are unable to count more than five, and this 
number is expressed by one hand; some few among 
them are able to understand that two hands signify ten, 
but beyond this they know nothing of enumeration, and 
can only say much or many, or show that the number 
is beyond computation, by throwing sand into the air 
and such like antics. The year is divided into six sea- 
sons; the first is called Mejibo, which is midsummer, 
and the time of ripe pitahayas; the second seiuson 
Amaddappi, a time of further ripening of fruits and 
seeds; the third Amadaappigalla, the end of autumn 
and beginning of winter; the fourth, ivhich is the cold- 
est season, is called Majiliel ; the fifth, when spring com- 
mences, is Majiben; the sixth, before any fruits or seeds 
have ripened, consequently the time of greatest scarcity, 
is called Majiibenmaaji.®® 

Neither government nor law is found in this region; 
every man is his own master, and administers justice 
in the form of vengeance as best he is able. As F ather 

Vancouver, Fby., vol. ii., p. 482, speaking of Lower California says: 
* We were visited by one of the natives in a straw canoe.* ‘ Vedemnio che vsei 
vna canoua in- mare con tre Indian! dalle lorcapunne.’ UUoa, in Tiamusio, 
Navigationi, tom. hi., fol. 350-1, 343, 347, and in Hakluyt* s Voy., vol. hi., 
p. 418. See further: Clavufero, Storia della Cal., tom. i., p. 12G; Gemelli 
Careri, in Churchill’s Col. Voyages, vol. iv., p. 469, and in Jierenger, Col. de 
Voy., tom. ii., p. 371. 

*Tienen trato de pescado con Iob indios de tierra adentro.' Salmeron, 
RdacUmes, in Doc. Hist. Mex., serie iii., tom. iv., p. 17; also, Ulloa, in Bamur 
sio, Navigationi, tom. hi., fol. 347-8. 

229 * Su modo de contar es muy diminuto y corto, pues ap^nas llegan & 
cinco, y otros 4 diez, y van multiplicando segun puedeii.' Califomias, No- 
ticias, carta i., p. 103. *Non dividevano I’Anno in Mesi, ma s'olamente in 
Bci stagioni.' Clavigero, Storia della Cal,, tom. i., pp. 110-11. 
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Baegert remarks: ‘The different tribes represented by 
no means communities of rational beings, who submit 
to laws and regulations and obey their superiors, but 
resembled far more herds of wild swine, which run 
about according to their own liking, being together to- 
day and scattered to-morrow, till tliey meet again by 
accident at some future time. In one word, the Califor- 
nians lived, scdva venia, as though they had been free- 
thinkers and materialists.’ In hunting and war they 
have one or more chiefs to lead them, who are selected 
only for the occasion, and by mison of superior strength 

. 23 () 

Furthermore, they have no marriage ceremony, nor 
any word in their language to express marriage. Like 
birds or beasts they pair off according to fancy. The 
Pericui takes as many women as he pleases, makes 
them work for him Jis slaves, and when tired of any 
one of them turns her away, in which case she may not 
be taken by another. Some fonn of courtship appears 
to have obtained among the Guaicuris; for example, 
when a young man saw a girl who pleased him, he 
presented her with a small bowl or basket made of the 
pita-fibre ; if she accepted the girt, it was an evidence 
that his suit was agreeable to her, and in return she gave 
him an ornamented head-dress, the work of her own 
hand ; then they lived together without further cere- 
mony. Although among the Guaicuris and Cochimis 
some hold a plurality of wives, it is not so common as 
with the Pericuis, for in the two first-mentioned tribes 
there are more men than women. A breach of female 
chastity is sometimes followed by an attempt of the 
holder of the woman to kill the offender; yet morality 
never attained any great height, as it is a pnictice 
with them for difierent tribes to meet occasionally for 

230 ClavUjerOf Storia della Cal., tom. i., pp. 129-30. Vewf/as, NoticUi de 
la Cal., tom. i., p. 79. ‘ Entre ellos Biempre hay alguno mas desahogado y 

atrevido, quo so reviste con el caracter de ('apitan: pero ni este tieiie juris - 
diccion alguna, ni le obedecen, y en estnndo algo viejo lo suelen quitar del 
mando: solo en los lances que les tiene cuenta siguen sus dictameues.’ 
Calif ornias, Noticias, carta i., pp. 40, 45. 
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the purpose of holding indiscriminate sexual intercourse. 
Childbirth is easy ; the Pericuis and Guaicuris wash the 
body of the newly born, then cover it with ashes ; as 
the child grows it is placed on a frame-work of sticks, 
and if a male, on its chest they fix a bag of sand to 
prevent its breasts growing like a woman's, which they 
consider a deformity. For a cradle the Cochimi's take 
a forked stick or bend one end of a long pole in the 
form of a hoop, and fix thereto a net, in which the in- 
fant is placed and covered with a second net. It can 
thus be carried over the shoulder, or when the mother 
wishes to be relieved, the end of the pole is stuck in the 
ground, and nourishment given the child through the 
meshes of the net. When old enough the child is car- 
ried astride on its mother’s shoulders. As soon as chil- 
dren arc able to get food for themselves, they are left to 
their own devices, and it sometimes happens that when 
food is scarce the child is abandoned, or killed by its 
parents.**^ 

N’evertheless, these miserables delight in feasts, and in 
the gross debauchery there openly perpetrated. Unac- 
quainted with intoxicating liquors, they yet find drunk- 
enness in the fumes of a certain herb smoked through a 
stone tube, and used chiefly during their fe.stivals. Their 
dances consist of a scries of gesticulations and jumpings, 
accompanied by inarticulate murmurings and yells. One 
of their great holidays is the pitahaya season, when, 
with plenty to eat, they spend days and nights in amuse- 


*31 Clavvjero, Storia delh Cal., tom. i., pp. 130-4; Ulloa, in Banmsio, 
Navigatvoni, tom. iii., fol. 348; ViUa Senor y Sanchez, Theairo, tom. ii., j). 
284; Jiaegert, in Smithsonian Kept., 1863, pp. 307-9. ‘Sna casiimientos son 
muY ridi'ctilos: nnos casarso ensenun bus cnerpoB a las mugercs, y cstas 
& ellos; y adox^taudose a su gusto, se casan: otros en fill, quo es lo mas 
comun, 80 casaii sin ceremonia.* Californios, Noticias, carta i., pp. 60,40-1. 
‘ El adulterio era mirado como delito, tj^ue por lo menos daba justo motivo 
4 la venganza, 4 excepcion do dos ocasiones: una la do hub fiestas, y bayles: 
y otra la de las luchas.’ Venegas, Noticia de la Cal., tom. i., p. 93. ‘ Les 

nommes s'approchiiient des femmes commo des animaux, et les femmes se 
mettaient publiquement a c^uatro pattes pour les recevoir.* Castaneda, in 
Ternaux-Compans, Voy., sene i., tom. ix., p. 163. This method of copula- 
tion is by no means peculiar to the Lower Californians, but is practiced 
almost univeraally by the wild tribes of the Pacific States. Writers naturally 
do not mention this custom, but travellers are unanimous in their verbal 
accounts respecting it. 
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ments; at such times feats of strength and trials of 
speed take place. The most noted festival among the 
Cochimis occurs upon the occasion of their annual dis- 
tribution of skins. To the women especially it was an 
important and enjoyable event. Upon an appointed 
day all the people collected at a designated place. In 
an arbor constructed with branches, the road to which 
was. carpeted with the skins of wild animals that had 
been killed during the year, their most skillful hunters 
assembled; they alone were privileged to enter the 
arbor, and in their honor was alresidy prepared a ban- 
quet and pipes of wild tobjicco. The viands went round 
as also the pipe, and, in good time, the partakers became 
partially intoxicated by the smoke; then one of the 
priests or sorcerers, arrayed in his robe of ceremony, ap- 
peared at the entrance to the arbor, and made a speech 
to the people, in which he recounted the deeds of the 
hunters. Then the occupants of the arbor came out 
and made a repartition of the skins among the women ; 
this finished, dancing and singing commenced and con- 
tinued throughout the night. It sometimes happened 
that their festivals ended in fighting and bloodshed, as 
they were seldom conducted without debauchery, espe- 
cially among the Guaicuris and Pericuis.^ 

When they have eaten their fill they pass their time 
in silly or obscene conversation, or in wrestling, in 
which sports the women often take a part. They are 
very adroit in tracking wdld beasts to their lairs and 
taming them. At certain festivals their sorcerers, who 
were called b}'^ some quanuis, by others ctisiyaes, wore 
long robes of skins, ornamented with human hair ; these 
stiges filled the offices of priests and medicine-men, and 
threatened their credulous brothers w'ith innumerable 
ills and death, unless they supplied them with jirovis- 

*32 * Fiesta entre los Indies Gentiles no es mas qne nna eoncnrrencia de 
hombros y miigeres de todas partes para desahogar los apetitos do Inxuria y 
gula/ Californias, Noticias, carta i., pp. 66-75. ‘Una do las fiestas mas 
cMobres de los Cochimies era la del dia, en que repartian las pieles a las niu- 
geres nna vez al ano.’ V’enegcus, Noticia de la Cal,, tom. i., pp. 85-6, 96; liae- 
gert, in Smiihsonmn Rept., 1864, p. 389; Salmtierra, in Doc. IJisi. Mex., serie 
iv., tom. y., pp. 103, 116. 
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ions. These favored of heaven professed to hold com- 
munication with oracles, and would enter caverns and 
wooded ravines, sending thence doleful sounds, to 
frighten the people, who were by such tricks easily im- 
posed upon and led to believe in their deceits and jug- 
gleries.**® 

As to ailments. Lower Californians are subject to 
consumption, burning fevers, indigestion, and cutsineous 
diseases. Small pox, measles, and syphilis, the hist 
imported by troops, have destroyed numberless lives. 
Wounds inflicted by the bites of venomous reptiles may 
be added to the list of troubles. Loss of apjjetite is 
with them, generally, a symptom of approaching death. 
They submit resignedly to the treatment prescribed by 
their medicine-men, however severe or cruel it may be. 
They neglect their aged invalids, refusing them attend- 
ance if their last sickness proves too long, and recovery 
appears improbable. In several instances they have put 
an end to the patient by suflbcation or otherwise.®®* 

Diseases are treated externally by the application of 
ointments, plasters, and fomentations of medicinal herbs, 
particularly the wild tobacco. Smoke is also a great 
panacc^a, and is administered through a stone tube placed 
on the suftering part. The usual juggleries attend the 
practice of medicine. In extreme cases they attempt to 
draw with their fingers the disease from the patient’s 
mouth. If the sick jierson luis a child or sister, they 
cut its or her little finger of the right hand, and let the 
blood drop on the diseased part. Bleeding with a sharp 
stone and whipping the aftected part with nettles, or 
applying ants to it, are among the remedies used. For 
the cure of tumors, the medicine-men burst and suck 
them with their lips until blood is drawn. Internal 

833 CaJLifornias, NoiirAas, carta i., pp. 59-65; Clavigero, Storia delta Cal. 
tom. i. pp. 126, 146. * There existed always among the Californians indivi- 
duals of both sexes who played the part of sorcerers or conjurers, pretending 
to possess the power of exorcising the devil.’ Jiaegert, in Smithsonian Rept., 
1864, p. 389. 

834 BasgerU in Smitltsonian Rept., 1864, pp. 385-7. * Las carreras, luchas, 
peleas y otras trabajos voluntarios les ocasionan muchos dolores de pecho y 
otros accidentes.’ Californios, Noticias, carta i., pp. 85-99. 
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diseases are treated with cold-water baths. The means 
employed by the medicine-man are repeated by the 
members of the patient’s family and by his friends. In 
danger even the imitation of death startles them. If 
an invalid is pronounced beyond recovery, and he hap- 
pens to slumber, they immediately arouse him with blows 
on the head and body, for the purpose of preserving 
life.* ** 

Death is followed by a plaintive, mournful chant, 
attended with howling by friends and relatives, who 
beat their heads with sharp stones until blood flows 
freely. Without further ceremony they either inter or 
burn the body immediately, according to the custom of 
the locality: in the latter cast? they leave the head 
intact. Oftentimes they bury or burn the body before 
life has actually left it, never taking pains to ascertain 
the fact.** 

Weapons and other personal effects arc buried or 
burned with the owner; and in some localities, where 
burying is customary, shoes are put to the feet, so that 
the spiritualized body may lie prepared for its journey. 
In Colecha and Guajamina mourning ceremonies are 
jiracticed certain days after death — juggleries — in which 
the priest pretends to hold converse with the departed 
spirit through the scalp of the deceased, commending 
the qualities of the departed, and concluding by asking 
on the spirit’s behalf that all shall cut off their hair as 
a sign of sorrow. After a short dance, moi’e howling, 
hair-pulling, and other ridiculous iicts, the priest de- 
mands provisions for the spirit’s journey, which his 


*35 Clavigero, Storia della CaL, tom. i., pp. 112-13, 142-5; Apost6lico/i 
Afams, pp. 42G-7; Salmtiirra, iu Doc. Hint. Jfex., serie iv., tom. v., p. kS; 
IJelaporte, linsen, tom. x., pp. 433-4. ‘ Bogabii el enfermo, quo le chuptisseii, 
y soplassen tie el modt) mismo. quo It) liaeian los Curauderos. Executabaii 
todoH por HU orden esto otieio de piedad, chupando, y soplaiido priniero la 
parte lesa, y despues todos los otros organos de los seutidos.’ Vmegcui, Sotida 
de la Gal., tom. i., pp. 117-18. 

*36 Baegcrt says: ‘ It seems tedious to them to spend much time near an 
old, dying person that was long ago a burden to them and looked upon with 
indifference. A person of my acquaintance restored a girl to life that was 
already bound up in a deer-skin, according to their custom, and ready for 
burial.’ Baeyert^ in Smithsonian Jtept., 1864, p. 387. 
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hearers readily contribute, and which the priest appro- 
priates to his own use, telling them it has already started. 
Occasionally they honor the memory of their dead by 
pliicing a rough image of the departed on a high pole, 
and a quama or priest sings his praises.®” 

The early missionaries found the people of the penin- 
sula kind-hearted and tractable, although dull of 
comprehension and brutal in their instincts, rude, nar- 
row-minded, and inconstant. A marked difference of 
character is observable between the Cochimfs and the 
Pericuis. The former are more courteous in their man- 
ners and better behaved; although cunning and thievish, 
they exhibit attachment and gratitude to their superiors ; 
naturally indolent and addicted to childish pursuits and 
amusements, they lived among themselves in amity, 
directing their savage and revengeful nature against 
neighboring tribes with whom they were at variance. 
The Pericuis, before they Ijccame extinct, were a fierce 
and barbarous nation, unruly and brutiil in their pas- 
sions, cowardly, treacherous, false, petulant, and Iwast- 
ftil, w’ith an intensely cruel and heartless disposition, 
often shown in relentle.ss persecutions and murders. 
In their character and disposition the Guaiciiris did not 
differ essentially from the Pericuis. In the midst of 
so much darkness there was still one bright spot vi.sible, 
insismuch as they were of a cheerful and happy nature, 
lovers of kind and lovers of country. Isolated, occupy- 
ing an ill-favored country', it was circumstances, rather 
than any inherent incapsujity for improvement, that held 
these poor people in their low state; for, as we shall see 
at some future time, in their intercourse with civilized 
foreigners, they were not kicking in cunning, diplomacy, 
selfishness, and other aids to intellectual progress.®* 

*37 ‘ Solevauo essi onorar la xnemoria cValcuDi defunti poneiido sopra un’ 
alia pertica la loro figura gossamente formata di rami, presao alia quale si 
metteva un Guam a a j»redicar le loro lodi.* Clavifjero, Storia ddla (;«/., tom. 
i., p. 144; Soc. Gco(j,^ Bullelin, st*rie v.,No. 9G, p. 184. 

*38 (La eatupidez e inaensibilidad: la falta de conocimiento, y reflexion: 
la inconatanoia, y volubilidiid do una voluntad, y apetitos ain freno, sin luz, 
y aun ain objeto: lapereza. y horror a todo trabajo, y fatiga k la adhesion per- 
peiua k todo linage de placer, y eiitretenimiento puerll, y brutal : la pusilaui- 
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The Northern Mexicans, the fourth and last divi- 
sion of this group, spread over the territory lying between 
parallels 31° and 23° of north latitude. Their lands have 
an average breadth of about five hundred miles, with an 
area of some 250,000 stjuare miles, comprising the states 
of Sonora, Sinaloa, Chihuahua, Durango, Nuevo Leon, 
and the northern portions of Zacatecas, San Luis Potosi 
and Tamaulipas. 

Nearly parallel with the Pacific seaboard, and divid- 
ing the states of Sonora and Sinaloa from Chihuahua 
and Durango, runs the great central Cordillera; further 
to the eastward, passing through Coahuila, Nuevo Leon, 
and San Luis Potosi, and following the shore line of the 
Mexican Gulf, the Sierra Mad re continues in a souther- 
ly direction, until it unites with the first-named range 
at the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. All of these mountains 
abound in mineral wealth. The table-land between 
them is intersected by three ridges; one, the Sierra Mim- 
bres, issuing from the inner fiank of the Western Cordil- 
lera north of Arispe, extending in a northerly direc- 
tion and following the line of the Rio Grande. The 
middle mountainous divide crosses from Durango to Coa- 
huila, while the third ri.ses in the state of Jalisco and 
taking an easterly and afterward northerly direction, 
traverses the table-land and merges into the Sierra 
Madrc in the state of San Luis Potosi. On these broad 
table-lands are numerous lakes fed by the streams which 
have their rise in the mountains adjacent; in but few 

midad, y flaqueza de animo; y dnalinente, la falta miserable de todo lo que 
forma a los hombres esto es, raciouales, politicos, y utiles para si, y 
para la Hociedad.’ Fcaei/as, Noticia de la Cal., tom. i., pp. 71-i). 87-8. ‘Las 
uaciones del Norte eraii mas despicrtiis, dociles y lielcs, nu'iios viciosas y 
libres, y por taiito mejor dispucstas jiara recibir el cristiaiiisnio qiie las quo 
habitaban al Sur.’ Sntil y Mexivana, Fim/e, p. Ixxxix. ‘ Fran los corns y peri- 
cues, y generalmente las raiicherias del Sur do California, mas ladinos y 
capaces; pero tambicn mas viciosos o iiiquietos quo las dciiins iiacioncs de 
la penfnsula.' Alvyre.^ Hist. Vamp, de tom. iii., p. ‘252. ‘ Ces pcuples 

Bont d’une tres-grande docilito, ils se laissent instruire.* Calif oink, Nonvelle 
Descente, in Voy. dc VKmpercur de la Chine, p. 104. Other allusions to their 
character may bo found in Calderon de la Barm's Life in Mex.. \ol. i., p. 330; 
VilUi^Senor y Sanchez, Theairo, tom. ii., p. 292;* Baetjerl, in Smilhsonian 
Jiept,, 18G4, pp. 378-85; Crespi, in Doc. Jlist. Mex., scrie iv., tom. vii , pp. 
135, 143-6; liiba^, Hist, de los Trinniphos, p! 442; Clavif;cro, Storia della 
Cal., tom. i., pp. 113-14; Malte-Brun, Drecis de la Geoy., tom vi., p. 451. 
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spots is the land available for tillage, but it is admirably 
adapted to pastoral purposes. The climate can hardly 
be surpassed in its tonic and exhilarating properties; 
the atmosphere is ever clear, with sunshine by day, and 
a galaxy of brilliant stars by night ; the labsence of rain, 
fogs, and dews, with a delicious and even temperature, 
renders habitations almost unnecessary. All this v.ost 
region is occupied by numerous tribes speaking difterent 
languages and claiming distinct origins. Upon the 
northern seaboard of Sonora and Tiburon Island jure 
the Uerjs, Tiburones, and Tepocas; south of them the 
Cahitas, or Sinaloas, which are general names for the 
Yaquis and Maijos, tribes .so called from the rivers on 
whose banks they live. In the state of Sinaloji there 
are also the Cochitqs, Tavares^ Sabaibos, Zuaques, and 
Aho)nes, besides many other small tribe.s. Scattered 
through the states of the interior are the Opatas, JHude- 
ves, Jovas, Tarahuinares, Tiibdres, and 'fepehnanes, who 
inhabit the mountainous districts of Chihuahua and 
Durango. East of the Tarahiimares, in the northern 
part of the fir.st-nained state, dwell the Ooncfm. 
In Durango, living in the hills round Topia, are the 
Acaxees; south of whom dwell the Xixirms. On the 
table-lands of Mapimi and on the shores of its numer- 
ous lakes, the IrritiUis and many other tribes are settled ; 
while south of these again, in Zacfiteiias and San Luis 
Potosi, are the Qmchichiks^ HmmareSy and Cazeanes, and 
further to the east, and bordering on the gulf shores we 
find the country occupied by scattered tribes, distin- 
guished by a great variety of names, prominent among 
which arc the Oarrizas or Garzas, Xamirnhres, and PhUos.^ 

Mo.st of these nations are composed of men of large 

*39 Father llibaB, the first priest who visited the Yaquis, was surprised at 
the loud rough tone in which the}*^ spoke. When he remonstrated with them 
for doing so, their reply was, ‘No ves que soy Hiaqui: y dczianlo, jiorque 
essa palabra, y no.nbre, significa, el que habla a gritos.’ lUbas, Jlist, de los 
Triumpho.if p. 285. Mayos: ‘Their name comes from their position, and 
means in their own language boundary, they having been bounded on both 
Bides by hostile tribes.* Stone, in Hist Mag., vol. v., j). 165. * Segun parece, 
la palabra talahunialio tarahumari significa, “ corredor de a pie; ” do tala 6 tarn, 
pie, y /mma, correr. Pimentel, Cuadro, tom. i., p, 1)64. ,‘ La palabra /cpe/tMa?i 
creen algunos que es Moxicana, y corrupcion do tepehuani, conquistador; 6 
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stature; robust, and well formed, with an erect carriage ; 
the finest specimens are to be found on the sea-coast, 
exceptions being the Opatas and Chicoratas, the former 
inclining to corpulency, the latter being short, although 
active and swift runners. The women are well limbed 
and have good figures, but soon become corpulent. The 
features of these people are quite regular, the head round 
and well shaped, with bhick and straight hair; they have 
high cheek-lxjnes and handsome mouths, with a gen- 
erally mild and pleasing expres.sion of countenance. 
They have piercing bhick eyes, and can distinguish ob- 
jects at great di.sbinces. The Ceris see best toward the 
close of the day, owing to the strong reflection from the 
white .sands of the coa.st during the earlier part of the 
day. The Carrizas are remarkable for their long upper 
lip. The men of this region have little beard ; their com- 
plexion varies from a light brown to a copper shade. 
Many of them attain to a great age.’*" 

For raiment the Cahitas and Ceris wear only a small 
rag in front of their persons, secured to a cord tied 

bien un compnesto do iepetU monte, y hm, desinencia quo en Mexicano 
indica pososion, conio si dijer.uiios st fior 6 dueiio del monte. Otros, ncaso 
con mas exaciitud, diceu quo trprlmm es voz tarahnmar, derivada de pehua 6 
pegna, que significa duro^ lo cuul conviene con el caraeter delunucion.* /(/., 
tom. ii., p. 45. 'La palabra aeaxee parece ser la misma quo la do aeaxete, 
nombro de nn pueblo pertenecieiite al estudo do Puebla^ ambos corrupcion de 
la palabra Mexicana acaxitl, compuesta de ail (agua,) y do caxill (oazuela 6 
escudilla), hoy taiiibieii corrompida, cajele: el todo signiiica alberca^ nombro 
perfectameiito adecuado a la cosa, pucs quo Alcedo, geo(irdf, de 

America] dice que en Aeaxeie, “ hay una enja d area do agua do piedra de can- 
teria, en quo se recogeii las que bajan de la Sierra y se conducon a Tepeaca: 
el nombre, pues, nos dice que si no la obra arquitectdnica, a lo menos la 
idea y la ejecucion, vienen desdo losantiguos Mexicanos.” ’ Diccionario Uni- 
versal de Hist, Geo(j.<, tom. i., p. 31. 

*1“ ‘ Las mugercs son notables por los pechos y pies pequenos.* Velasco, 

Noticins de Sonora, p. 169. ‘Tienen la vista muy aguda El oido es tam- 

bien vivissimo.’ Arlegui, Cron, de Zacatecas, pp. 174-5. See also, Ribas, Hist, 
de los '/Yunnphos, pp. 7, 145, ‘285, 677 ; ZuTthia, in Escudero, Noiicias de So- 
nora y Sinaloa, p. 142; Al&jre, Hist. Comp, de Jesus, tom. i., p. 416; Soc, 
Geog., Jiulletin, sdrie v., No. 96, pp. 184, 189; Castaneda, in Tvimaux-Com- 
paixs, Voy., sdrie i., tom. ix., pp. 44, 49; Beaumont, Cron, de Mechoavan, MS,, 
p. 242; Lachapelle, Raoussct-Boidbon, pp. 79-80; Padilla, Conq. N. Galicia, MS,, 
p. 80; Berlandier y Thovel, Biario, p. 69; Hardy's Trav., jip. 280, 2^)9; Bartlett's 
Pers, Nar,, vol. i., pp. 444, 446; Muhtenpfordt, Mejico, tom, i., pp. 214-15, 
tom, ii., pt ii., p. 419; Ulloa, in Ramusio, Navigatumi, tom. iii., fol. 345j Guz- 
man, Bet, Anon., in Icazbalceta, Col, de IJoc., tom. ii., fol. 296; Sevin, in 
Land, Geog. Soc., Jour., vol. xxx., p. 12; Be Ijiet, Novus Orbis, pp. 284-5; 
Ward's Mexico, vol. i., pp. 571, 583; Prichard's Nat, Hist. Man, vol.ii., p, 
562; Coronado, in Hakluyt's Voy,, vol. iii., p. 362. 
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round the waist; the Tarahumares, Acax4es, and other 
nations of the interior use for the same purpose a square 
piece of tanned deer-skin painted, except in cold weather, 
when they wrap a large blue cotton mantle round the 
shoulders. The women hav^e j)etticoats reaching to their 
ankles, made of soft chamois or of cotton or agave-fibre, 
and a iilma or mantle during the winter. Some wear a 
long sleeveless chemise, which reaches from the shoulders 
to the feet. The Ceri women have petticoats made fi*om 
the skins of the albatro,ss or pelican, the feathers inside. 
The Opata men, soon after the conquest, were found 
well clad in blouse and drawers of cotton, with wooden 
shoes, while their neighbors wore .sandals of raw hide, 
cut to the shape of the foot.“‘ 

The Cahitas, Acaxees and most other tribes, pierce 
the ears and nose, from which they hang small green 
stones, attjiched to a piece of blue cord ; on the head, 
neck, and wrists, a great variety of ornaments arc worn, 
made from mother-of-pearl and white snails' .shells, also 
fruit -stones, jiearls, and copier and silver hoops; round 
the ankles some wear circlets of deer’s hoofs, others 
decorate their heiuls and necks with necklaces of red 
lieans and strings of parorpiets and small birds; jiearls 
and feathers are much u.sed to ornament the hair. The 
practice of painting the face and Ixdy is common to all, 
the colors most in u.se being red and black. A favorite 
style with the Ceris is to paint the face in alternate ^jer- 
pendicular stripes of blue, red, and white. The Pintos 
paint the face, breast, and anns; the Tarahumares tattoo 
the forehead, lips, and cheeks in various patterns; the 
Yaquis the chin and arms; while other tribes tattoo the 
face or body in styles peculiar to themselves. Both 
sexes are proud of their hair, which they wear long and 


S4i ( Xo Alcanzan ropa dc al^odon, ni no es al^inas pampanillas y alguna 
manta mny gruesa; jtorfjne ol veKticlo de ellos es do cuero de veiiados adoba- 
dos, y el vestido quo dollus hacen cs coaer un cuero con otro y pouerAelus por 
debajo del brazo ntados al hombro, y las innjcres traen bus naguas hechas 
con BUS- jirones quo les Hogan hasta los iobillos como faja.* Guzman^ liel. 
Anon., in Icazhalceta, Col. de Don., tom. ii., pp. 296, 290, 481. The Ceri 
vomen wear ‘ pieles de alcatras por lo general, o una tosca frazuda de lana 
envuelta cn la cintura.' Velasco, Noticias de Sonora, pp, 131, 74, 153. 
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take much care of; the women permit it to flow in loose 
tresses, while the men gather it into one or more tufts on 
the crown of the head, and when hunting protect it bj 
a chamois cap, to prevent its being disarranged by trees 
or bushes.*** 

Tlieir houses are of light construction, usually built 
of sticks and reeds, and are covered with coarse reed 
matting. The Chinipas, Yiuiuis, Opatas and Conchos 
build somewhat more substantial dwellings of timber and 
adobes, or of plaited twigs well plastered with mud; all 
are only one story high and have flat roofs. Although 
none of these people are without their houses or huts, 
they spend most of their time, e8j)ecially during sum- 
mer, under the trees. The Tarahumares find shelter in 
the deep caverns of rocky mountains, the Tepehuanes 
and Acaxees place their habitations on the top of almost 
inaccessible crags, while the Humes and Batucas build 
their villages in squares, with few and very small en- 
trances, the better to defend themselves against their 
enemies — detached buildings for kitchen and store-room 
purposes being placed contiguous.*** 

2^2 The Temoris had ‘ his orojas eercadas de los zarcillos quo ellos vsaii, 
adornadus de conchas dc nacar labradas, y ensartadas en hilos azules, y cei- 
caii toda la oreja.’ Rihaa, Jlist. de los Triamphos^ pp. 226, 280, 472. Near 
Culiiicaii, Nufio de Guzman met about 5J,000 warriors who ‘ traiau al cuello 
sartas de codorniccs, pericoa pequeiios y otros diferentes pajaritos.’ Te/io, in 
Icazbalceta^ Col. de Doc.y tom. ii , p. 354. The Humes, 'coronadas suscabczits 
do diadomas de varias plumas do papagayos, guacamayas con algunos pena- 
chos de hoja de plata batida.’ Ahumada^ in Doc. IVisl, Mex.^ serie iv., tom. 
iii., p. 96. * Los Indios do cste nuevo Keyno son de diversas naciones que 

se distingnen i)or la diversidad do rayas en el rostro.’ Padilla^ Conq. N. G(di- 
cia, M S., pp. 472, 531. ‘ No hemos visto a ningun carrizo pintado con vermcl- 
lon, tal como lo hacen otro^.’ Dvrlan licr y Thovel, Diorio, p, 69. For further 
description see Ilardy*s Trav., pp. 289-90, 298; Ifariletl's 2\rs. Nar.y vol. i., 
p. 445; Comhierf Voy.f pp. 199-200; Coronado^ in UakluyVs Voy.^ vol. iii., p]>. 
362-4; Kspejo, in /<}., pp. 384, 390-1; Cabeza de Vaca^ lielntion, in 
Comparts, Voy., serie i., tom. vii., p. 250; Castaneda, in Id., tom. ix., p. 157; 
Jaramillo, in fd., p. 366; iVard's Jfejcico, vol. i., p. 571; Soe. Geo'j., JUdlHiu, 
serie v., No. 96, pp. 184-5, 190; Sonora, Descrip. Geog., in Doc. itisl. Mex., 
serie iii., tom. iv., p. 552; Amaya, in Id., serie iv., tom. iii., p. 63; Descrip, 
Top., in Id,, serie iv. tom. iv., j>p. 113-14; iMchapelle, liaousset-Doidbon, 
pp. 79-80: Ociedo, IPist. Gen., tom. li., pp. 574-6, 609; Sevin, in I^nd. Geog. 
Soc., Jour., vol. XXX., pp. 12, 25-6; Alegre, Ilist. Comp, dc Jesus, tom. i., ])p. 
401, 406, and ii., pp. 124, 184; Montanus, Nieiiwe iVeereld, pp. 208, 226. 228; 
and Dapper, Neue Well, pp. 235, 254-5; Cabeza de Vaca, ficlation, pp. 167-8; 
Garcia Conde, in Album Mex., tom. i., p. 93; Beaumont, Cron. Se Mechoacan, 
MS.t pp. 241-2; Ilazart, ICircbxn-Geschichte, tom. ii., p. 539. 

* Todoa los pueblos de los indios cobiertas las casas do esteras, k las 
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The Northern Mexicans live on wild fruits such as 
pitahnya, or native fig, honey, grain, roots, fish, and 
larvaj; they capture game both large and small, and 
some of them eat rats, mice, fregs, snakes, worms, and 
vennin. The Ahomamas along the shores of liake 
Parras, the Yaquis, Batucas, Ceris, Tarahumares, and 
the Opatas since the conquest have become agricul- 
turists and cattle-breeders, besides availing themselves 
of fishing and hunting sus means of subsistence. On the 
coast of Sonora, there being no maize, tlie natives live 
on pulverized rush and straw, with fish caught at sea or 
in artificial enclasures. The dwellers on the coast of 
Sinaloa consume a large quantity of salt, which they 
gather on the land during the dry .sea.son, and in the 
rainy reason from the lK)ttom of marshes and pools. It 
is said that the Salineros sometimes eat their own excre- 
ment. According to the reixirts of the older histoi'ians, 
the Tobosos, Bauzarigames, Cabezas, Contotores, and 
Acaxees, as well as other tribes of Durango and Sina- 
loa, formerly fed on human fle.sh, — hunted human l)eings 
for food as they hunted deer or other game. The flesh 
of their brave foes they ate, thinking thereby to aug- 
ment their own bravery.*" 

The Ceris of Tiburon Lsland depend for food entirely 
on fish ,and game. I’hey catch turtle by appn)achiug 
the animal and suddenly driving the point of their sjxsar 
into its back, a cord being attiiched to the weapon by 
which they drag the prize on to the raft as soon as its 


cualcR Human rn do Moxioo pptates, y por esta caiiHn le llamamos 

Petatlun.’ (Jnzman, lid. Anon., in hazhalceta, Vnl, tie Doc,, tom. ii., p.21)6. 
Compare Castaneda, in Ternnux-Compam, Voy., srrio i., tom. ix., i)p. 49, 156; 
Combier, Voy., i)p. 157, ICO, 164, ‘200; Coronado, in IlaUuyVs Voy., vol. 
iii., p. 96:5; Niiu, in Id., ]>. 366; Ksftejo, in Id., p. 384; Montanm, Nieutoe 
Weerdd, p 2 >. 2i)6, 216, 227-8; find Dapper, Nme Wdi, 2)p. 232, 255; liibas, 
IFist. de los Trinnqdios, pp. 3, G. 1, 155, 222, 594; Cabeza de Vara, Delation, 
pp. 167, 175; Id., in Ilamusin, Xavvjationi, tom. iii., fol. 327; Oviedo, Hist, 
(ten., torn, iii., pp. 574, 576, 609; Aler/re, Hist. Comp, de Jesus, tom. i., p. 396; 
Azpilcueta, in Id,, tom. ii., p. 186; Ikrlandier y Thovel, Diario, 2). 68. 

24* *Comian inmundas carueR ain roservar la humana.' Padilla, Cong. 
N. Oalicia, MS.,^ pp. 530, 80, 84, 533. ‘ Ila mangent tons do la chair 

humaine, et ,vont a hi chuase dea hommea.’ Castaneda, in Ternaux-Compans, 
Voy., aerie i., tom. ix., pp. 152, 158-9. See alao, Arleyui, Chron. deZaratecas, 
pj. 150, 180-2; Ribas, lllst. de los Triumphos, pp* 3f 6, 7, 11, 14, 175, 217, 
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strength has become exhausted. According to Gomara, 
the natives of Sonora in 1537 were caught poisoning 
the deer-pools, probablj' for the skins, or it may have 
been only a stuiMjfying drink that the pools were made 
to supply. The Sinaloans arc great hunters; at times 
they pursue the game singly, then again the whole town 
turns out and, surrounding the thickest part of the for- 
est, the people set lire to the underbrush and bring 
down the game as it attempts to cscaiie the flames. A 
feast of reptiles is likewise thus secured. Iguanas are 
caught with the hands, their legs broken, and thus they 
are kept until re<|uired for food. For procuring wild 
honey, a bee is followed until it reaches its tree, the sweet- 
containing part of which is cut off and carried away. 
The 'I’arahumares hunt deer by driving them through 
narrow psisses, where men arc stationed to shoot them. 
Others make use of a deer’s head as a decoy. For fish- 
ing they have various contrivances; some fish between 
the rocks witli a j)ointed stick ; others, when fishing in 
a pool, throw into the water a species of cabbage or 
leaves of certain trees, that stupefy the fish, when they 
are easily taken with the hands; they also u.se wicker 
baskets, and near the Pacific Ocean they inclose the 
rivers, and catch enormous quantities of smelt and other 
fish, which have come up from the sea to spawn. The 
Ijjiguneros of Coahuila catch ducks by placing a calabash 
on their heiwls, with holes tluxiugh which to breathe and 
see; thus equipped, they swim softly among the ducks, 
and draw them under water without flutter or noise. 
Taterna is the name of a dish cooked in the ground by 
the Tarahumares. The Ijaguneros make tortillas of 
flour obtained from an aquatic plant. The Zacatecs 
make the same kind of bread from the pulp of the ma- 
guey, which is first boiled with lime, then washed and 
boiled again in pure water, after which it is squeezed dry 
and miule into cakes. Most of the jM?oplo u.sc pozoki or 
lyinol/vU, both being a kind of gruel made of pinole, of 
parched corn or seeds ground, the one of greater thick- 
ness than the other; also tarnaks, boiled beans, and 

VoL. I. 37 
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pumpkins. The Ceris of Tiburon ent fish and meat un- 
cooked, or but slightly boiled. The Salineros frequently 
devour uncooked hares and rabbits, having only removed 
their furs.“® 

The weapons universally used by these nations were 
bows and ariwvs and short clubs, in addition to which 
the chiefs and most important warriors carried a short 
lance and a buckler. The arrows were carried in a 
quiver made of lion or other skins. The Tarahumares 
and some others wore a leathern guard round the left 
wrist, to protect it from the blow of the bow-string. 
Flint knives were employed for cutting up their slain 
enemies. The Ceris, Jovas, and other tribes smeared the 
points of their arrows with a very dcjidly poison, but 
how it was applied to the point, or whence obtayicd, it is 
difficult to determine; some travelers say that this 
poison \^as taken from rattlesnakes and other venomous 
reptiles, which, by teasing, w'ere incited to strike their 
fangs into the liver of a cow or deer which was presented 
to them, after which it was left to putrefy, and the arrows 
being dipjjed into the poisonous mass, were placed in 
the sun to dry; but other writers, again, assert that the 
poison was produced from a vegetable prepjiration. The 
wound inflicted by the point, however slight, is said to 


Po^olatl, ‘ beuida de mayz cozido.’ Pinolatl, ‘ beuida de mayz y chia 
tostado.’ Mnlin% Vocahulario. The Batucas * euanto Biembran os de regadfo 
. . . .BUS milpas parocen todas huertas.’ Azpilvuetdf in Alegre, Uisi. Comp, de 
JesuSf^ tom. li., j). 1H(J, see also p. 181; Acaxocs, modo of fishing, etc., in /(/., 
tom. i., pp. 41)1-5, also 283-4, 331), 402-3; Tarahumares, mode of fishing, 
hunting, and cooking. Miirr, Nachrichtm, pp. 310, 317, 322-3, 337, 342. 
The Yaquis’ ‘fields and gardens in the highest Btate of cultivation.' IFtn'd’s 
MexicOy vol. ii., p. fiOO. For further account of their food and manner of 
cooking, etc., see R^ivlsta Mmanay tom. i., pp. 375-6; Gomaray Illsi. Ind.y 
fol. 51; Zepeda, in Doc. Hist. Hex., Heric iv., tom. iii., p. 158; Velasco, No- 
lici't.s c/e Sonora, pp. 72, 163-70; JiartleWs I*ers, Nar.y vol. i., pp. 465, 469; 
Sonora, Descrip. Geo'j., in Doc. U'lsl. Mex.y Berio iii., tom. iv., pp. 549-50; 
JaramillOy in Ternaax-Compans, Voy., scric i., tom. ix., p. 366; Caheza de 
Vacayin Id., tom. vii., pp. 24‘2-3, 249-50, 265; Espejo, in llakluyVs Voy.y 
tom. iii., p. 384; Coronado, in Id., pp, 363, 374; Omedo, Jlist. Gen., tom. iii., 
p. 609; Combier, Voy., pp. 160-2, 109, 138, 200, 312; Guzman, licl. Anon., 
in Icazbaiccia, Col. de Doc., tom. ii., p. 289; Tello, in Id., p. 353; De jMet, 
Novus Orbis, pp. 286, 310; Arricivitay Cnmica Serdfica, p. 442; Soc. Oeo h, 
Dullelin, aerie v., No.^ 96, p. 185; Ulloa, in Hamwiio, Navigalioni, tom, iii., 
fol. 341-2; GcUlalin, in Nouvelles Annalcs des Voy., 1851, tom. cxxxi., pp* 
256, 260; Zuniga, in Id., 1842, tom. xciii., p. 239; Stone, in Hist. Mag,, vol. 
V., p. 166; MaUe-Brun, Sonora, pp. 14-5. 
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have caused certain death. The arrows were pointed 
with flint, or some other stone, or with bone, fastened to 
a piece of hard wood, which is tied by sinews to a reed 
or cane, notched, and winged with three feathers; when 
not required for immediate use, the tying was loosed, 
and the point reversed in the cane, to protect it from 
lx5ing broken. The Ceris and (Jhicoratos cut a notch a 
few inches above the point, so that in striking it should 
break oft' and remain in the wound.' Their clubs were 
made of a hard wood called gvmjdcan, with a knob at 
the end, and when not in use were carried slung to the 
arm by a leather thong. Their lances w'ere of Brazil 
wood, bucklers of alligator-skin, and shields of bull’s 
hide, sufficiently large to protect the whole body, w'ith a 
hole in the top to look through. Another kind of shield 
was made of small lathes closely interwoven Avith cords, 
in such a manner that, when not required for use, it 
could be shut up like a fan, and w'as carried under the 
arm.**® 

Living in a state of constant war, arising out of family 
quarrels or aggressions made into each other’s territories, 
they wore not un.skilled in military tactics. Previous 

Of the Ceris it is said that * la ponzoiia con que apestan las puntas de 
sus fleehas, os la mas activa que se ha conocido por aeu .... no se ha podido 
averiguar cualcs scan & pnuto hjo los uiortlferos materiales do esta pestilen- 
cial maniobra? Y nunqne se diceii mneha.s cosas, como que 1o hacen de 
cabezns de v (boras irritadas cortadas al tiempo que clavau sus dientes en un 

pedazo de bofes y do came huinana ya medio podrida pues no cs mas 

que adivinar lo que no sabemos. Sin duda su princii^al lugrediente ser& 
alguna ra.’z.’ Sonora^ Biiserip. Geoj., in iJoc. Hist, Mex., serie iii., tom. iv., 
pp. 560-1. 552. * El magot es un arbol pequeno muy losano y inuy hermoso 
a la vista; pero A corta incision de la corteza brota unu leche mortal que les 
servia en sii gentilidad para emponzonar bus flcchas.’ Alegre, Hist. Gotnp. 
de Jrsus, tom. ii., p. 215. See also Hardy's Trav.y pp. 2U8--9, 391; tS^onc, 
in Hht, Mag.^ vol. v., p. 166; Domenech's beseris, vol. ii., p. 57; Vaheza de 
Frtca, in Ternanx-Compans, Voy.^ serie i., tom. vii., i3p. 250-1; Castaneda, in 
id., serie i., tom. ix., pp. 209, 222-3; Soe, Geog., Jiidldin, serie v., No. 96, 
pp. 185-6, 19 J; Arlegui, Chron, de Zacatecas ^ p. 153; Telloy in Icazhala ta, Col. 
di Doc., tom. ii., p. 354; Guzman, Ucl. Anon., in Id., p. 289, 296; ZMsrrfp. 
Topog., in Doc. Iiist. Mex., serie iv., tom. iv., p. 114; liibas. Hist, de los Tri- 
umplws, pp. 10, 110, 473, 677; De Jaet, Novus Orbis, pp. 285, 287, 305, 310; 
Seyin, in Lond. Oeog. Soc., Jour., vol. xxx., pp. 12, 25; Berlandier y Thovel, 
Diario, p. 68; Ramirez, in Alegre, Hist. Comp, de Jesus, tom. i., p. 284; Com- 
hier, Voy., pp. 198, 346; Esj^jo, in Hakluyt's Voy., vol. iii., pp. Ji84, 390; 
NUa, in Id,, p. 667; VUoa, in Ramusio, Havigationi, tom. iii, fol. 342-3; 
Monianus, Nieutoe Weereld, pp. 208, 228; and Dapper. Neue Ur//, pp. 234, 
265; Padilla, Conq. N. Galicia, MS., p. 620; Oomara, Hist. Ind., fol. 55. 
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to admission as a warrior, a young man had to pa.ss 
through certain ordeals; having first qualified himself 
by some dangerous exploit, or having faithfully per- 
formed the duty of a scout in an enemy’s country. The 
preliminaries Ijeing settled, a day was apiiointed for 
his initiation, when one of the braves, acting as his god- 
father, introduced him to the chief, who, for the occasion, 
had finst placed himself in the midst of a large circle of 
warriors. The chief then ad(lres.sed him, instructing 
him in the several duties required of him, and drawing 
from a pouch an eagle’s fiilon, with it pnnjeeded to score 
his body on the shoulders, arms, breast, and thighs, till 
the blood ran freely; the candidate was ex]iecte(l to suf- 
fer without .showing the .slightc.st signs of pain. The 
chief then handed to him a l)ow and a quiver of arrows; 
each of the braves also pi’esented him with two arrows. 
In the campaigns that followed, the novitiate must take 
the hardest duty, be ever at the ]x)st of danger, and 
endure without a murmur or complaint the .severe.st pri- 
vations, until a new candidate appeared to take his 
place.®*^ 

When one trilxj desires the a.ssistance of another in 
war, they .send I’eeds filled with tohiicco, which, if 
sicceptcd, is a token that the alliance is formed ; a call 
for help is made by means of the smoke signal. When 
war is decided upon, a leader is chosen, at whose house 
all the elders, meclicine-men, and principal warriors 
assemble; a fire is then lighted, and tobiicco handed 
round and smoked in silence. The chief, or the most 
aged and distinguished warrior then arises, and in a 
loud tone and not unpoetic language, harangues his 
hearers, recounting to them heroic deeds hitherto per- 
fornied, victories fonnerly gained, and present wrongs to 
be avenged; after wdiicli tobiicco is again passed round, 

2^7 ' El joven quo dcsea viilor jior las armas, Antos do sor adrnitido en toda 
forma a esta profosioii, doljo luicor iiitn-itns on algunns cum 2 )anas. . . . despuos 
de probado algun tieTni)o (iii estas esiierieneias y toiiida la aprobacioii do los 
ancianos, citan ul protondionto 2 »ira alguu dii^ cii quo doba dar la ultima 
pnieba de su valor.’ Alojjr^*, Hist. Cnmp. de Jesus, tom. ii., i)]). 218-9, 396-8, 
and torn, i., pp. 396-9. Exarnino Sonora, Vesrrip. Hoop., in Doc. Hist. J/ica; , 
serie iii., tom. iv., p^). 544-7; LUasoin, in Id., pp. 084-5. 
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and new speakers in turn address the assembly. War 
councils are continued for several nij;hts, and a day is 
named on whicli the foe is to be attacked. Sometimes 
the daj' fixed for the battle is announced to the enemy, 
and a spot on Avhich the figlit is to take place .selected. 
During the campaign fasting is strictly observed. ^J’lie 
Acaxees, before taking the war-path, select a maiden of 
the tribe, who secludes her.self during the whole period 
of the campaign, siwaking to no one, and eating nothing 
but a little parched corn without salt. The Ceris and 
Opataa approach their enemy under cover of darkness, 
preserving a strict silence, and at break of day, by a 
preconcerted signal, a sudden and simultaneous attack is 
made. To fire an enemy’s house, the Tepagues and 
otliers put lighted corn-col)s on the points of their 
arrows. In the event of .a retreat they invariably carry 
off the dead, as it is considered a jwint of honor not to 
leave any of their numljer on the field. Seldom is sex 
or age sjjared, and when prisoners are taken, they are 
haialed over to the women for torture, who treat them 
most inhumanly, heaping ujxjn them every insult de- 
visalde, besides searing their flesh with burning brands, 
and finally burning them at the stake, or sacrificing them 
in some equally cruel manner. Many cook and eat 
the fle.sh of their captives, reserving the bones as tro- 
phies. The slain are s(!al[}ed, or a hand is cut off, and 
a dance performed round the trophies on the field of 
battle. On the return of an expedition, if succe.ssful, 
entry into the village is made in the day-time. Due 
notice of their aj)proach having l>een forwarded to the 
inhabitants, the warriors are received with congratula- 
tions and prai.ses by the women, who, seizing the scalps, 
vent their spleen in frantic gestures ; tossing them 
from one to another, thest; female fiends dance and sing 
round the bloody trophies, while the men look on in 
approving silence. Should the exiK*dition, however, 
prove unsuccessful, the village is entered in silence and 
during the dead of night. All the booty taken is 
divided amongst the aged men and women, as it is 
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deemed unlucky by the warriors to use their enemy’s 
property."* 

Their household utensils consist of pots of earthen 
ware and gourds, the latter used both for cooking and 
drinking purposes ; later, out of the horns of oxen cups 
are made. The Tarahumares use in place of saddles 
two rolls of straw fastened by a girdle to the animal’s 
back, loose enough, however, to allow the rider to put 
his feet under them. Emei^ing from their barbarism, 
they employ, in their agricultural pursuits, plows with 
shares of wood or stone, and wooden hoes. The Ceris 
have a kind of double-pointed javelin, with which they 
catch fish, which, once between the prongs, are prevented 
from slipping out by the jagged sides."* 

The Ahomoas, Eudebes, Jovas, Yaquis, and Opatas 
weave fabrics out of cotton or agave-fibre, such as blan- 
kets or serapes, and cloth with colored threads in neat 
designs and figures; these nations also manufacture mat- 
ting from reeds and palm-leaves, 'fheir loom consists of 
four short sticks driven into the ground, to which a frame 
is attached to hold the thread. The shuttle is an oblong 
piece of wood, on which the cross-thread is wound. 
After passing through the web, the shuttle is seized and 
pressed close by a ruler three inches in breadth, which 
is placed between the web and supplies the place of 
a coinb. When any patterns are to be worked, several 
women assist to mark off with wooden pegs the amount 
of thread required. The Yaquis and Ceris manufacture 
common earthen ware, and the Tarahumares twist horse- 


2*8 As to the Mayos, ‘ eran estos indios en bus costumbres y modo de 
guerrear como los de Sinaloa, hacian la centiucla cadu cuarto dc hora, poni- 
eudose en fila cincuenta indios, uno delaute dc otro, con bus arcos y ilechas 
y con una rodilla en tierra.’ Beaumont, Cron. Oe Mechoacan, MS., p. 241. 
nee also Ribas, Hist, de los Triumphos, pp. 0, 18, 70, 473-4; Padilla, Conq. 
N. GalirAa, MS., p. 522; Quzman, Rel. Anon., in Icazbalceta, Col. de Doc., 
tom. ii., pp. 301-2; Ilazarl, Kirchen-Geschichte, tom. ii., p. 539; Ferry, Scenes 
de le vie Sauvage, p. 76; Arlegid, Chron. de Zacatecas, p. 150; Coronado, in 
Hakluyt* 8 Voy., vol. iii., p. 363; Gallatin, in Nouvelles Annales des Voy., 
1851, tom. cxxxi., p. 256. 

2^9 See Combier, Voy.. p. 157; Murr, Nachrkhten, pp. 307, 335, 337; 
Descrip. Topog., in Doc. Hist. Mex., serioiv., tom. iv., p. 114; Ilardy*s Trav., 
p. 290. 
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hair into strong cords; they also use undressed hides cut 
in strips, and coarse aloe-fibres.** 

No boats or canoes are employed by any of the na- 
tives of this region; but the Ceris, the Tiburones, and 
the Tepocas make rafts of reeds or bamboos, fastened 
together into bundles. These rafts are about eighteen 
feet long and tapering toward both ends ; some are large 
enough to carry four or five men ; they are propelled 
with a double-bladed piuldle, held in the middle and 
worked alternately on both .sidcs.*®‘ 

Subsequent to the conquest, the Opatas and Yaquis 
accumulated large flocks of sheep, cattle, and bands of 
horses; the latter are good miners, and expert divers for 
pearls. Their old communistic ideas follow them in 
their new life; thus, the landed proi)erty of the Tara- 
humarcs is from time to time repartitioned ; they have 
also a public asylum for the sick, helpless, and for or- 
phans, who are taken care of by male and female officials 
called tenanclm. Pearls, turquoises, emeralds, coral, 
feathers, and gold were in former times part of their 
property, and held tlie place of money; trade, for the 
most part, was carried on by simple barter.*®* 

The Northern Mexicans make no pretensions to art; 
nevertheless, Guzman states that in the province of 
Culiacan the walls of the houses were decorated with 


2 io ‘ Ysauan el arte do hilar, y texer algodon, d otras ycruas siluestres, 
como el Ganamo de Castilla, o Pita.’ Hibas, Hist de los IVhimptios, pp. 12, 200. 
For the Yaquis, see V^elasco, Notidas de p. 73; for the 6patas and 

Jovas, Sonora, Descrip. Georj., in Doc. TlLst. mex., serie iii.. tom. iv., pp. 
650-2; and for the Tarahiimares, Murr, Nachrichten, p. 344; Caheza de Vaca^ 
Relation, pp. 160, 174; Id., in Rnmusio, Navitjalioni, tom. iii., fol. 327; La~ 
chapelle, Raonsset- Doulbon, pp. 79-80. 

*El indio tomando el asta por medio, boga con gran dc.streza por nno 
y otro lado.’ Alefjre, Hist. Comp, de Jesus, tom. iii., p. 119. ‘ An Indian pad- 

dles himself. . . .by means of along elastic pole of about twelve or fourteen 
feet in length.’ Hardy's Trav., pp. 297, 291. See also Niza. in HakluyVs 
Pby.,vol. iii., pp. 366; Caheza de Vaca, Relation, in Termux-Compans, Voy., 
Berio i., tom. vii., p. 250; Ulloa, in Ramiutio, Nacitjathmi, tom. iii., fol. 342. 

232 xhe Garrizos ’ no tienen caballos, pero en cambio, sub pueblos estAn 
llenos de perros.* Berlandier y Thovel, Diario, p. 70. The Tahus ‘sacri- 
fiaient une partie de leurs richesses, qui consistaient en etnifes et en tur- 
quoisea.’ Castaneda, in Ternaux-Compans, Voy., Berie i., tom. ix., p. 150. 
Compare further, Combier, Voy., pp. 200-1; Zilmqn, in Escudero, Nbticias de 
Sonora y Sinaloa, p. 135; Mex. in 1812, p. G8; Froebel, Aiis Amerika, tom. 
ii., p. ^60; Id; Cent. Amer., p. 380; Vabeza de Vaca, Relation, p. 167. 
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obscene paintings. They are all great observers of the 
heavenly bodies and the changes in the atmosphere; 
the Yaquis count their time by the moon. They are 
good musicians, imitating to |)erfection on their own in- 
struments almost any strain they hap^ien to hear. Their 
native melodies are low, sweet, and harmonious. In 
Petatlan they embroidered dresses with pearls, and as 
they had no instrument for piercing the jewel, they cut 
a small groove round it, and so strung them. With 
pearls they formed on cloth figures of animals and 
birds.®’’''’ 

I find nowhere in this r^ion any system of laws or 
government. There are the usual tribal chieftains, 
selected on account of superior skill or bravery, but with 
little or no jiower except in war matters. Councils 
of war, and all meetings of iuqiortance, ai'e held at the 
chief’s house.'"’'’* 

The Ceris and Tepocas celebrate the advent of womian- 
hood with a feast, which lasts for several days. The 
Ahome maiden w'ears on her neck a small carved shell, 
as a sign of her virginity, to lose which before marriage 
is a lasting disgriiee. On the day of marriage the bride- 
groom removes this ornament from his bride’s neck. It 
is customary among most of the tribes to give presents 
to the girl’s parents. The Tahus, says Castafiedsi, are 
obliged to purcha.se a maiden from her parents, and 
deliver her to the cac'ufiii^’, chief, or jxjssibly high priest, 

2^3 * Son grandes ohservadoroa do los Astros, povqiie oouio sioinpro duer- 
men^Cioli) desfiibiertu, y tistjiu heclios a inirarlos, st^ iimriiliiliaii de qnalqiiier 
nueva iiuprossiuii, tpio iv^istraii on lu» Cicflos.’ Arhr,m^ Chrnn. de Zacatecas, 
p. 175. Amoii" tho Yuqiiis, * hay asimisino iniisious do violin y arpa, todo 
por pnro inj^tfiiio, sin quo so ])uoda decir quo se les hiiyaii onsonudo las pri- 
ineras wf?las. ’ \ '(lasco, Aoticias de Sonora, p. 74. Seoulst) liihas. Hist, de hs 
TriiimpUos, p. 12; De Laet, Xavus Orbis, ]>. 285; Castamda, in Ternaxix-Com- 
pans, Voif., s rio i., tom. ix., p. 152; Vombier, Voy., p. 201; Nachrich- 

im, p. 370; D<idWa, (Uniq. N. Galicm, MS., j>. 80. 

254 * Leyes, ni Iloyos quo casti.qassen tales vioios y pocados, no los tuuio- 
ron, ni se htdlaua entre olios gonero do antt>ridad y gouiorno politico que los 
castignsso.’ Hist, de los Triumphos, ]>. 11; Combin', Voy., p. 200; 

Ahumada, Carta, in Dnc. Hist. Mex., serie iv., tom. iii., p. 96; Espejo, in 
IlakluyVs Voy., vol. iii., p. 384. 

*55 The word cacique, which was used by the Spaniards to designate the 
chiefs and rulers of provinces and towns throughout the West Indies. 
Central America, Mexico, and l*eru, is originally taken from the Cuban 
language. Oviedo, ILlsL Gai., tom. iv.. p. 595, explains it as follows: 
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to whom was accorded the droit de seigneur. If the 
bride proves to be no virgin, all the presents are retux'iied 
by her parents, and it is optional with the bridegroom to 
keep her or condemn her to the lile of a public pros- 
titute. The liauzarigames, Cabezas, Contotores, and 
Tehuecos practice ^wlygamy and inter-family marriages, 
but these are forbidden by the Ceris, Chinipas, Tibur- 
ones, and TeiHjCiis. Difterent ceremonies take place 
upon the birth of the first child. Among some, the 
father is intoxicated, and in that state surrounded by a 
dancing multitude, who score his body till the blood 
flows freely. Among others, several days after the birth 
of a male child, the men visit the house, feel each limb 
of the newly Ijorn, exhort liim to be brave, and finally 
give him a name; women \)erform similar ceremonies 
with female children. The couvade obtains in certain 
parts; as for instance, the Lagunero and Aliomama 
husbands, after the birth of a child, remain in l)ed for 
si.x or seven days, during which time they eat neither 
fish nor meat. The Sisilootaris, Ahomes, and Tepehua- 
ncs hold chastity in high esteem, and both their maid- 
ens and matrons arc x-euiarkably chaste. The staixdard 
of mox’ality elsewhere iix this viciixity is in general low, 
especially w’ith the Acaxeesand Tabus, whose iixcestuous 
conxxcctions and systexn of public brothels ax’e ixotoinous. 
According to Arlegui, Ribas, and other authors, among 
some of these ixatioixs male concubinage prevails to a 
great e.xteixt ; these lojitlisoine semblances of humanity, 
whom to call beastly were a slander upon beasts, di'ess 
themselves iix the clothes and pei'form the fuxxctions of 
woiixen, the use of weajxons even beiixg dexxied them.*®® 

* Cnciqnc: sofior, jefe absoluto 6 roy do iina romnrea 6 Estado. I'n iinostros 
diiis suele cmplearse osta voz on algunas poblaciones de la ])aitc oriental de 
Cuba, para dosignar al ro^^idor tiocaiio de nn uyuutaiiiionto. Asi se dice: 
Regidor cacique. Motafdricauiente tione aplicacion en iiuostra ]ioni'nsula, 
para designar a los (pie eii los pueblos pequeiios llevau la voz y gobiernaii a 
su antojo y capriclio.’ 

‘Juntos grandes y poqueiios ponon a Ior inocetones v mujeres casa- 
deras en dos hileras, y dada una Kona ompivnden a correr (?stas; dada otra 
Kiguon la carrora arpiolloK, y alcnnzaiidolaR, ha do cojor cada uno la snya de 
la tetilla i/cpiiorda; y quedan hochos y conflrmados los dosposorios.’ Sonora^ 
Deacrip. G'to;;., in Z)oc. i/i&Z. J/tu*., serie hi., tom. iv., p. 542-3. ‘Unos so 
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Drunkenness prevails to a great extent among most of 
the tribes; their liquors are prepared from the fruit of 
the pitahaya, mezquite-beans, agave, honey, and wheat. 
In common with all savages, they are immoderately fond 
of dancing, and have numerous feasts, where, with ob- 
scene carousals and unseemly masks, the revels continue, 
until the dancers, from sheer exhaustion or intoxication, 
are forced to rest. The Opatas hold a festival called 
torom raqui, to insure rain and good crops. Clearing a 
square piece of ground, they strew it with seeds, Ixines, 
boughs, horns, and shells; the actors then issue forth 
from huts built on the four corners of the square, and 
there dance from sunrise to sunset. On the first day of 
the year they plant in the ground a long jx)le, to which 
are tied long ribbons of many colors. A number of 
young maidens, fancifully attired, dance round the jx)le, 
holding the ends of the ribloons, twisting themselves 
nearer or away from the center in beautiful figures. 
Upon other occasions they commemorate, in modem 
times, what is claimed to be the journey of the Aztecs, 
and the appearance of Montezuma among them. Hunt- 
ing and war expeditions are inaugurated by dances. 
Their musical instruments are flutes and hollow trunks 
beaten with sticks or bones, and accompanied with song 
and impromptu words, relating the exploits of their gods, 
warriors, and hunters. They are passionately fond of 
athletic sports, such as archery, wrestling, and racing; 
but the mo.st favorite pastime is a kind of foot-ball. 
The game is played between two parties, with a large 
eliistic ball, on a square piece of ground prepared ex- 
pressly for the purpose. The players must strike the 
ball with the shoulders, knees, or hips, but never with 

casan con nna miigcr sola, y tienen mnehas manoebas Otras socasan con 

quautas mu^eres qiiieren. . . Otms iiacioncs tienen las ningercs por coiiiunes.' 
Arktjui, Chron. de Zacatecas, pp. 154--7. For further account of their family 
relations and man*iage customs, see Ribas, Hist, de los T'rinmplws, pp. 11, 
145, 171, 201, 242, 475; Soc. Oeop., Bulletin, serie v.. No. 96, p. 186; Cas~ 
tuneda. in 'rernaun-Compans, Voy., s^rie i., tom. ix., 2>P* 150, 152, 155, 158; 
Hatnrl, Kirchen-Ge^chichte, tom. ii., p. 541; Padilla, Cong. N. Galicia, MS., 
p. 530; Alegre, Hist. Comp, de Jesus, tom. i., p. 452; Arista, in Id., p. 417; 
Berlandier y Tliovel, Diario, p. 70; Combier, Voy., p. 201; Lomnstern, Meod.- 
que, p. 409. 
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the hand.' Frequently one village challenges another 
as upon the occasion of a national festival, which lasts 
several days, and is accompanied with dancing and 
feasting. They have also games with wooden balls, in 
which sticks are used when playing. The players arc 
always naked, and the game often lasts from sunrise to 
sunset, and sometimes, when the victory is undecided, 
the play will be continued for several successive days. 
Bets are freely made, and horses .and other property 
staked with the greatest recklessness.®’ 

Loads are carried on the head, or in baskets at the 
back, hanging from a strap that passes Jicross the fore- 
head. Another mode of carrjdng burdens is to dis- 
tribute equally the weight at both ends of a pole which 
is slung across the shoulder, a la Cldmise. Their concep- 
tions of the supernatural arc extremely crude ; thus, the 
Opatas, by yells and gesticulations, endeavor to dispel 
eclipses of the heavenly bodies; before the howling of 
the wind they cower as before the voice of the Great 
Spirit. The Ceris superstitiously celebrate the new 
moon, and bow reverentially to the rising and setting 
sun. Nufio de Guzman states that in the pravince of 
Culiac.an tamed serpents were found in the dwellings of 
the natives, which they fearetl and venerated. Others 
have a great veneration for the hidden virtues of poison- 
ous plants, and believe that if they crush or destroy 
one, some harm will happen to them. It is a common 


9^7 Les Yaquis * aimout surtout une danso appel^e tuMi gamiichi dans 

laquelle ils ebangent de fennnes en se cedant reciproquemeut tons leurs 
droits conjiigaux.’ ZiinUja, in N^ouvelles Aunales des Voy.^ 1812, tom. xciii., pp. 
238-9. The Sisibotaris; *Eu las dauzas. . fne inny do notar que annquo 
danzaban juntos hoinbres y mugeres, ni se hablaban ni se tocabau inmedia- 
tamente las manos.’ Alegre, Hist. Comp, de Jesus, torn, ii., p. 124, and tom. 

1., pp. 405-7. In the province of Paniico, ‘ ciiando estan en sus borrachc- 
ras e fiestas, lo que no piieden beber por la boca, se lo hacen echar por 
bajo con un embudo.’ Guzman, Rvl. Amm., in Icazhulceta, Col. de Doc., tom. 

11., p. 295. See further, Ttilyas, Hist, de los Tnumphos, pp. 9, 15, 256, 672; 
Murr, Nachrichten, pp. 321, 343, 345; De Laet, Novus OHns, p. 287; Padilla, 
Conq. N. Galicia, MS., pp. 519, 530; Castaneda, in Ternaux-Cennpans, Voy., 
s^rie i., tom. ix., p. 158: Hardy* s Trav., p. 440; Avlegui, Chron. de Zacatecas, 
pp. 158, \Q[)\Donn(xmn*s Adven., pp. 46, 48; Las Casas, Hist. Lidias, MS., 
lib. iii., cap. 168; frarc^a Conde, in A/5am il/ea;., tom. i., p. 167; Soc. Geoiu, 
Bulletin, fi^Yie v., No. 96, p. 190; Froebel, Axes Amerika, tom. ii., p. 261: 
Id., Cent. Amer., p. 381; Semn,vaLond, Geog, Soc., Jour., vol. xxx., p. 25. 
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custom to hang a small bag containing poisonous herbs 
raund the neck of a child, os a talisman against discuses 
or attacks fi*om wild beasts, which they also believe will 
render them invidnerable in battle. They will not touch 
a person struck by lightning, and will leave him to die, 
or, if dead, to lie unburied.'^ 

Intermittent and other fevers prevail among the peo- 
ple of Northern Mexico. Small-pox, introduced by 
Europeans, has destroyed many lives; syphilis was in- 
tixiduced among the (.^arrizos by the Spanish troops. 
The Tarahunjares suffer fi-om pains in the side about the 
end of the spring. The Opatas of Oi)osura are disfig- 
ured by goitres, but this di.sease seems to be confined 
within three leagues of the town. Wounds inflicted by 
arrows, many of them poisoned, and bites of rattle- 
snakes are common. Friends, and even parents and 
brothers leave to their fate such as arc suffering fi*om 
contagious diseases; they, however, phuie water and wild 
fruits within the sufferer’s reach. To relieve their 
wearied legs and feet after long marches, they scarify 
the former with sharp flints. In extreme cases they 
rub themselves with the maguey’s prickly leaf well 
pounded, which, acting as an emollient on their hardened 
bodies, affords them prompt relief, 'fhe Carrizos cure 
syphilis with certain plants, the medicinal properties of 
which are known to them. As a purgative they use the 
grains of the mayuacate, and Jis a febrifuge the cenicilla 
(teraina frtitescetisj. With the leaves of the latter 
they make a decoction which, mixed with hydromel, is 
an antidote for intermittent fevers. They also use the 


The (Ipatiis have ‘ grande respeto y veiieracion qno hasta hoy tienen 
a los hoinVirccitoH petpwjfios y contruheehos, n quitaies tenieii y frauquean su 
casa y coriiida.’ Sanorff, Des'erip. Uwii., in Doc. Hist, il/ra:., Kfvioiii., tom. iv., 
p. G28. ‘ Aiigulis atqin! adytis aiigucs ooiupluras reperti, jievegrinuiii in nio- 

dnm conglobati, capitibiiH supra et infra exsortis, terribili rietu, si quis i)ro- 
piiis accessisset, cajteruiu iniiocni; quos barbari vel niaximo veiierabantiir, 
quod diaboliis ipsis hac forma apparerc consuesset: eosdom tamen et mani* 
bus controctabant ft nonnuiuiuam Us vescebantur.’ T)c L(uif Novua Orlis. p. 
284. Further reference in hlbaft, Hist, de los TriumphoSf p. 472; Ovhdo, 
Hist. Gen.f tom. iii., i>p. 574-5; JMcluipelle^ liafnisset- lioulbon, p. 79; Cabezade 
Vacfif Uelatiotif p. 1G9; Arb'ijui, Vhron. de Zacidecas, 2>P» lGG-7; Sevin, in 
Land. Geog, Soc,, Jour., vol. xxx., jj. 2G. 
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leaves of the willow in decoction, as a remedy for the 
same complaint. In Sinaloa, the leaf and roots of the 
giMco are used by the natives as the mo.st efficacious 
medicine for the bites of poisonous reptiles. The (.)patas 
employ excellent remedies for the diseases to which they 
are subject. 'I’hey have a singular method of curing 
rattlesnake bites, a sort of retaliative cure; seizing the 
reptile’s head between two sticks, they stretch out the 
tail and bite it along the Ixxly, and if we may l)elicve 
Alegre, the bitten man does not swell up, but the reptile 
does, until it bursts. In some i)arts, if a venomous snake 
bites a i)erson, he seizes it at both ends, and breaks 
all its bones with his teeth until it is dead, imagining 
this to be an efiicacious means of saving himself from 
the effect of the wounds. Arrow' w’ounds are first 
sucked, and then peyote powder is put into tliem; after 
two days the wouncl is cleaned, and more of the same 
powder applied ; this operation is continued upon every 
second day, and finally [X)wder(;d leclmgilla-root is used ; 
by this process the wound, after thoroughly suppurat- 
ing, becomes healed. Out of the leaves of tlie maguey, 
lechugilla, and date-palm, as well as from the ro-semaiy, 
they make excellent balsams for curing w'ounds. They 
have various vegetable substances for appeasing the thirst 
of wounded persons, as water is considered injurious. 
The Acaxces employ the sucking processes, and Idowing 
through a hollow' tube, for the cure of di.seases. The 
Yaquis put a stick into the patient’s mouth, and with it 
draw from the stomach the disease; the Ceris of Tiburon 
Island also emj)loy charms in their medical pmctice.*®* 

I find nothing of cremation in these parts. The 
dead body is brought head and knees together, and 

‘ Qiiftndo entre los Tmlio.s ay al"un contagio, (jue es el de vinielas 
el mas continuo, do quo muoren iniiuin(?ral)les, inudaii ctida dia lugarcs, y 
se van a los mas rotirados moiites, biiscaiido los sitios mas espiiiosos y en- 
inaranados, para qne de miedo do las espinas, no entreii ( seguii jiizgan, y 
norao cierto lo afirniaii) las viruolas.’ Arltyni, (lirim. de ZdCfderns, j)p. .152-3, 
182. See also, Miihktipfordt, tom. ii., pt ii., p. 431; lierlandler y lliovHt 

Diario, pp. 70-1; Ale. ire, I fist. Comp, de Jesus, tom. i., p. 391), tom. ii., pp. 
213-4, 219-20; Jilhas, IFist. de. los Trhimphos, pp. 17, 322-3; Lowenstem, 
^fexique, p. 411; Hardy's Trav., p. 282; Sonora, Descrip, Oeoy., in Doc. Hist. 
Mex., serie iii., tom. iv., pp. 547-8. 
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placed in a cave or under a rock. Several kindsof edibles, 
with the utensils and implements with which the de- 
ceased earned a support while living, are deposited in 
the grave, also a small idol, to serve as a guide and fel- 
low traveler to the departed on the long journey. On 
the lips of dead infants is dropped milk from the 
mother’s breast, that these innocents may have suste- 
nance to reach their phice of rest. Among the Acaxees, 
if a woman dies in childbirth, the infant surviving is 
slain, as the cause of its mother’s death. Cutting the 
hair is the only sign of mourning among them.®® 

The character of the Jforthern Mexicans, as portrayed 
by Arlegui, is giuss and low; but some of these tribes 
do not deserve such sweeping condemnation. The 
Mayos, Yaquis, Acaxees, and Opatas are generally in- 
telligent, honest, social, amiable, and intrepid in war; 
their young w’Oinen modest, with a combination of sweet- 
ness and pride noticed by some writers. The Opatas 
especially are a hard-working people, good-humored, free 
from intemperance and thievishness; they 0113 also very 
tenacious of purpose, when their minds are made up 
— danger often strengthening their stubbornness the 
more. The Sisibotaris, Ahomamas, Onavas, and Tara- 
humares are quiet and docile, but brave when occa- 
sion requires; the last-mentioned are remarkably hon- 
est. The Tepocas and Tiburones are fierce, cruel, and 
treacherous, more warlike and courageous than the 
Ceris of the main land, who are singularly devoid of 
good qualities, being sullenly stupid, lazy, inconstant, 
revengeful, depredating, and much given to intemper- 
ance. Their coimtry even has become a refuge for evil- 
doers. In former times they were warlike and brave: 
but even this quality they have lost, and have become as 
cowardly as they are cruel. The Tepehuanes and other 
mountaineers are savage and warlike, and their animosity 
to the whites perpetual. The Laguneros and other tribes 
of Ooahuila are intelligent, domestic, and hospitable; 
the former especially are very brave. In Chihuahua 

^ See ScJioold'afVs Arch., vol. iii., p. 516; Villa, in PrUsio, Viofjes, p. 443. 
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they are generally fierce and uncommunicative. At El 
Paso, the women are more jovial and pleasant than the 
men ; the latter speak but little, never laugh, and seldom 
smile ; their whole aspect seems to be wrapped in mel- 
ancholy — everything about it has a semblance of sad- 
ness and sufiering.*®^ 

*6^ ‘ Las mas cle las naciones refericlas son totalmente barbaras, y de gro- 
seros eiitendimieiitos; gente baxa.’ Ark(tid^ Chroa. dc Zacatecas, p. 149. The 
Yaquis: ‘ by far the most industrious and useful of all the other tribes in 
Sonora .... celebrated for the exuberance of their wit.’ Jlardy*s Ti'av., pp. 

439, 442. ‘ Los diiatas sou tan hoiirados como valientes la nacion tipata es 

pacflica, ddcil, y hasta cierto punto difercnte do todas los demas indi^jenas 
del coiitiiieute . . .son amautcs del trabajo.’ Zuniga, in Esciidero, Notirias de 
Sonora y Sinrdoa, pp. 139-41. * Latribu dpata fuc la que manifesto uu cai-ac- 

ter franco, docil, y con simpati'as ti los blancos . .siempre fue inclinada al 
drden y la paz.’ Velasco, yoticias de Sonora, pp. 151, 117. The 6patns ‘son 
de genio malicio.^o, disiinulados yen sumo grado vengativos; y en esto sobie- 
salcnlas mujeres.’ Sonora, Descrip. Geog., in Doc. Hist. Mex., serie iii.. tom. 
iv., pp. 629-30. See also: Rihas, Hist, de los Triiimphos, pp. . 285 358, 
369, 385; iiartletVs Pers. Nar., vol. i., pp. 442-3; Ward's Mexico, vol. i. j>. 
583, vol. ii., p. 606; Cominer, Voy., pp. 198-201; Mnlte-Brun, Sonora, pp. 
13-14; Broione's Apache Country, p. *248; Jjachnpelle, Haousset-Boulbon, p. 79; 
Cabeza de Vaca, Relation, pp. i69, 176; Arricivita, Cronica Serdjica, pp. 405, 
442; Alegre, JRst. Comp, de Jesus, tom. i., pj). 284, 402-3, 405, 452, and tom. 
ii., p. 184; Padilla, Conq. N. Galicia, MS., pp. 80, 84; Berlandier y Thovel, 
Diario, pp. 69-70; Garcia Conde, in Album Mex., tom. i., p. 93. 


TBIBAL BOUNDARIKS. 

To the New Mexican gioup belong the nations inhabiting the territory 
lying between the parallels OG"* and 23"^ of north latitude, and the meridiaub 
96" and 117 ’ of west longitude; that is to say, the occupants of the states of 
New Mexico, Ahzona, Lower California, Sonora, Sinaloa, Chihuahua, Du- 
rango, Coahuila, Nuevo Leon, Northern Zacatecas, and Western Texas. 

In the Apache family, I include all the savage tribes roaming through 
New Mexico, the north-western portion of Texas, a small part of Northern 
Mexico, and Arizona; being the Comanches, Apaches proper, Navajos, Mo- 
javes, Hualapais, Yumus, Cosninos, Yampais, Yalchedunes, Yamajabs, 
Gochees, Cruzados. Nijoras, Gocopas, and others. 

The Comanche.s inhabit Western Texas, Eastern New Mexico, and Eastern 
Mexico, and from the Arkansas Eiver north to near the Gulf of Mexico 
south. Range 'over the plains of the Arkansas from the vicinity of Bent’s 
fort, at the parallel of 38^, to the Gulf of Mexico . . . from the eastern base 
of the Llano Estacado to about the meridian of longitude 98th.’ Pope, in 
Pac. R. R. Rept., vol. ii., p. 16. From the western border of the Choctaw coun- 
try * uninterruptedly along the Canadian to Tucumcari creek and thence, 
occasionally, to Rio Pecos. From this line they pursue the buifalo north- 
ward as far as the Sioux country, and on the south are scarcely limited by 
the frontier settlements of Mexico.* Whipple, Ewbank, and Turner's Rept., p. 
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8, in Pac, R. R, Rept., vol. iii. * During summer. . ns fur north as the 
Arkansas river, their winters they usually pass about the head branches c>f 
the Brazos and Colorado rivers of Texas.* Gretpfs Com. Prairies, vol. ii., p. 
307. ‘ Between 102"^ and 101' longitude and 33 ’ and 37^ north latitude.* 

KiH'ton, in ImL Aff. Rept., 18GG, p. 14C. ‘Al>out thirteen thousand square 
mih>s of the southern portion of Coloraido, and probably a much larger extent 
of the neighboring States of Kansas and Texas, and Territory of New Mexico 
and the “ Indian country,” arc occupied by the Kioways and Coinaiiches.’ 
Dote, in Ind. A(f. RepL, liSG2, p. 34; Rvans ami Collins, in Id., pp. 230, i!42; 
Martinez, in hid. Aff. Rept. Spec. Com., 18G7, p. 487. ‘En invierno sc acercau 
a Tejas, y on Esti'o a la sierra dc Santa Fe.* Rvrlandicr y Thovcl, iJiario, p. 
251. 'Comanches on Ilietans ^Eubaous, Yetas), dans le nord-onest dii 
Texas.* Gallatin, in ^’^oiivetles Aimaks des 1852, tom. cx.v\iii., p. 225. 

* Originaire dll Nouvenu-Mexique; inais. . . ils descendent soiivont dans les 
plaines de la Basso-Califoriiio ct dc la Sonora.’ iS’oc. Gcotj., RulleUn, scric v., 
No. 06, p. 102. ‘ Range east of the mountains of New Mexico.’ Rent, in School- 
craft's Arch., vol. i., p. 244. *Iii dem iiiicultivirtcn Thcilc des Bolson de 
Mapimi’ (Chihiiiihiia). Wappdit.^t, Gcoy. ti. Slat., p. 214; Frothel, Jus Anuriha, 
tom. ii., pp. 221-2. ‘Entrc la riviere Rouge et le Missouri, et traversent cl 
Rio-Bravo-dd-Norte.’ Dufey, hysunoi dc V Hist., tom. i., p. 4. ‘Upon the 
south and west side’ of the Rio Brazos. Marcy's RepL, p. 217; Marc.y'.'i Army 

TA/e, pp. 43-6. ‘ Iin 'NVcstcu des Missisippi und dos Arcausas und bis an 

das linke Ufer dos Rio Grande.’ Lndeens, Rdse, p. 104. ‘Range from the 
sources of the Brazos and (k)lorado, rivers of Texas, over the great Prairies, 
to the waters of the Arkansas and the mountains of Rio Grande.’ Ludeiritfs 
Ab. Lanf/., p. 51. Concurrent statements in Wilson's Amcr. JfisL, p. C25; 
Prichurd's Xat. Hist. Man, vol. ii., p. 510; .1/r.riro, a'oI. ii., p. 557; 

Moore's Texas, p. 33; Dei.cecs' Texas, p. 233; Holley's Texas, p. 152; Drayoon 
Camp, 1^. 153. ‘ La nacion coinanchc, fpio c.sta situada entro el Estado de 

Texas y el do Nuevo Mexico. . . .sc coinponc de las siguientes tribiis u pueb- 
los, a saber: Yaiiarehea, Culitzuteca, Peiiauile, Paearabo, Caiguaras, Noeoni 
o Yiuhta, Napiiat ;o Quetalitorc, Yapaiius Aluvinabore, Sianaboiie, Caigua, 
Sarritehca y Qiiitzaemb’ Garcia Rejon, in Pinimtel, Cuadro, tom. ii., p. 347. 
‘ Extends from the Witchita Mountains as far as New Mexico, und is divided 
into four bands, called respectively the (,’uehunticas, the Tiipes, the Yam- 
paxicas, an I the Eastern ( ’oiiianehcs.* Domenech's De.serts, vol. ii., p. 21. 
See also: Kennedy's Txas, vol. i., p. 344, 348-0; Foote's 'Texas, vol. i., p. 
298; Fros-r.s* hid. ll or-s, p. ‘203. 

The Apaches may be saiil to ‘ extend from the country of the Utahs, in 
latitude 38 north to about the 30lh parallel.’ lUirtleWs Vers. Nut., vol. 1., ]>. 
325. ‘ Along both sides of tlu* Rio Grande, from the southern limits of the. 

Navajo country at the parallel of 34 , to the extreme southern line of the 
Territory, and from thence over the State.s of Chihuahua, Sonora, and Du- 
rango, of Mexico. Tli(jii range eastward is us far as the valley of the Pecos, 
and they are found a.s far to the west as the Piiiios village.s on the Gila.’ 
Pope, in Pac. R. R. Rpi., vol, ii., p. 1.3. Scattered ‘throughout thewlnde 
of Arizona, a large part of New Mexico, ainl all the northern portion of Chi- 
huahua and Sonora, and in somo parts of Durango.’ Cremony's Apaches, p. 
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141. Bange ' over some portions of California, most of Sonora, the frontier 
of Durango, and ... Chihuahua.' Gretjf/s Coni. PraineSt vol. i.. n. 201. Apats- 
chee, a nation ' welche um ganz Neu-Biscayn, uud auch an Taraliumara 
griinzet.* Sieffely in 3fitrr, Nachrichteriy p. 302. 'Bcicht das Gebiet der 
Apachc-Indianer voni 103. bis zum 114. Grad, westlicher Lange von Green- 
wich, und voii den Grenzen des Ijt.*ih-Gcbietes, dem 38. Grad, bis liinunter 
zum 30. Grad nordlicher Breite.' Mollhausmy Tagebuchy p. 229. Inhabit ‘all 
the country north and south of the Gila, and both sides of the Del Norte, 
about the parallel of the Jornada and Dead Man's lakes.' Emeny's Pecon- 
nolHsancey p. 132. ‘Tota htec regio, quam Novain Mexicanam vocant, ab 
omnibus pene latcribus ambitur ab Apachibus.' 7)c Lady Kovus OrbiSy p. 316. 

* Becorren las provincias del Norte de Mexico, llegando algunas vcccs hasta 
cerca de Zacatecas.* Pimentely CuadrOy tom. ii., p. 251. ' DeiTnniadas desde 

la Intendencia de San Luis Potosf hasta la extremidad setcntrional del golfo 
de California.' Balbiy in Orozco y Jimu, Geografiay p. 385. ‘ Se cxtiendeii en 

el vasto espacio que comprenden los grados 30 a 38 de latitud norte, y 

264 a 277 de longitude de Tenerife.* Corderoy in Id.y p. 369; see also Id,, 
p. 40. ‘ Prom the entrance of the Bio Grande to the Gulf of California.' 

Pike's Explor. Tmu., ji. 3.37. ‘ The southern and south-w'esteni portions 

of New Mexico, and mainly the valley of the Gila.* Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. 
V., p. 203; Jienly in Id.y vol. i., p. 243. ‘ Scarcely extends farther north than 

Albuquerque nor more than two hundred miles south of El Paso del 

Norte; east, the vicinity of the White Mountains; west, generally no further 
than the borders of Sonora.’ Henry, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. v., p. 207. 
' 11s out principalement habitu Ic triangle fonue par lo Bio del Norte, le Gila 
et le Colorado de I’ouest.* Turnery in Nouvdles Annaks des Voy.y 1852, tom. 
cxxxv., pp. 307, 313. Concurrent authorities: Gallutiny in Id.y 1851, tom. 
cxxxi., pp. 298, 301; Malte-Bniny Precis de la Oeog., tom. vi., p. 453; Lude- 
xoig's Ab. Lang.y pp. 8, 186; Kennedy's Texas, vol. i., p. 315; Stanley's Poi'- 
traits, p. 57; Pattie's Pers. Kur., p. 297; Prichard's Nat. Hist. Maiiy vol. ii., 
p. 549; Western Scenes, p, 233; Mill's Hist. Mex., p. 170; Delaporky Peiseiiy 
tom. X., p. 456; Comler's Mex. Guni.y vol. ii., p. 74-5; Domcnech's Deserts, 
vol. ii., pp. 4-6; Graves, in Ind. Aff. liept., 1854, p. 180; Poston, in Id., 
1864, p. 155; Clark, in Ind. Aff. Kepi. Sjyec. Com., 1867, p. 336. 

Tho Apache nation is divided into the following tribes; Chiricagilis, 
Coyoteros, Paraones, Gilenos, Copper Mine Apaches, Lipanes, Llaneros, 
Mescaleros, Mimbreiios, Natages, Pelones, Pinaleiios, Toutos, Vaqueros, and 
Xicarillas. 

The Lipanes roam through western Texas, Coahuila, and tho eastern 
portion of Chihuahua. Their territory is bounded on tho west by the 
'lands of the Llaneros; on the north, the Comanche country; on the east, 
tho province of Cohagulla; and on the south, the left bank of the Rio 
Grande del Norte.* Cortez, in Pac. K. R. Kept., vol. iii., p. 119; Whipple, 
Etobank, and Tunver's Rept., p. 8, in Id.; Pope, in Id., vol. ii., p. 14. The 
Lee Pauis * rove from the Bio Grande to some distance into the province of 
Texas. Their former residence was on the Bio Grande, near the sen shore.* 
Pike's Explor. Trav., p. 363. Su ' principal asiento cs en Coahuila, Nuevo 

Leon y Tamaulipns.' Pinientel, Cmdro, tom. ii., p. 251. ‘Dividese cu doa 
Yol 1. 38 
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clases . . .la primera ha estado enlazada con loa mescaleros y llaneroSi y 
ocupa los terreuos contiguos a aquellaa tribns: la seguiida vive general- 
mente en la froutcra de la provincia de Tejas y orillas del mar. . . .For cl 
Pouiente son bus li'mites los llaueros; por el Norte los comauches; por el 
Oriente los caraucaguaces y borradoa, provincia de Tejas, y por el Sur nuestra 
Irontera (Mexico).* Cordero, in Orosco y Bcrro, Georirafia. p. 382. ‘From 
time immemorial has roved and is yet roving over the Bolsou de Mapimi.’ 

Toar, p. 70. ‘ Frequented the bays of Aransas and Corpus 

Christi, and the country lying between them and the Rio Grande.* Kennedy's 
Texas^ vol. i., p. 349; Foote's Texas, p. 298. See also: Malte-Bmn, Precis de 
la Geog,, tom. vi., p. 289; Ilassel, J/eac. Gnat., p. 210; Moore's Texas, p. 31; 
Domenech's Deserts, vol. ii., pi 6. 

The Mescaleros inhabit * the mountains on both banks of the river Pecos, 
as far as the mountains that form the head of the Bolsoii de Mapimi, and 
there terminate on the right bank of the Rio Grande. Its limit on the west 
is the tribe of the Taraeones; on the. north, the extensive territories of the 
Comanche people; on the ojust, the const of the Llanero Indians; and on the 
south, the desert Bolson dc Mapimi.* Cortez, in Pac. It. Tl. Pept., vol. iii., p. 
119. ‘Im Bolson de Mapimi und in den ostlichen Griiiizgebirgon del Chn- 
nAte, del Diablo piierco und de los P flares.’ Muhloipfordt, Mejico, tom. ii., 
pt ii.y p. 521. ‘Ocenpent le Bolson de Mapimi, les moutagnes de Chanate, 
et celles de los Orgauos, sur la rive gauche du Rio Grande del Norte.* Hum- 
holdt, EssaiPol., tom. i., p. 289. Live ‘east of the Rio del Norte.* Gregg's 
Com. Prairies, vol. i., p. 290; Carleton, in Smilksonian liepi., 1854, p. 315; 
Western Scenes, p. 233; Donwieeh's Deserts, vol. ii., p. G; Kennedy's Texas, 
vol. i., p. 343. * On the east side of the Rio Grande, and on both sides of 

the Pecos, extending up the latter river. ... to about the thirty-fourth parallel.* 
Merriveether, in Ind. Aff. Kept., 1854, p. 170-1. See also; Sieck, in Id., 
1858, pp. 195-8, 1863, p. 108; Collins, in Id., 1862, p. 240; Cooley, in Id., 
1865, p. 20; Norton, in Id., 1866, p. 145. 

‘ The Copper Mine Apachc.s occupy the country on both sides of the Rio 
Grande, and extend west to the country of the Coyoteros and Finalinos, near 
the eastern San Frauci.sco River.* Bartlett's Pers. Nar., vol. i., p. 323. 

The Faraones, Fharaones or Taraeones, * inhabit the mountains between tho 
river Grande del Norte and the Pecos.* Cortez, in Pac. R. R. Kept., vol. iii., p. 
119. The following concur; Muhlenpfordt, Mejico, tom. i., p. 213, tom. ii. pt 

11., p. 521; VilUi-Senor y Sanchez, Thealro, tom. ii., p. 416; Humboldt, Essai 
Pol., tom. i., p. 289. 

The ‘Xicarillas anciently inhabited tho forests of that name in tho far ter- 
ritories to the north of New Mexico, until they were driven out by the 
Comanches, and now live on the limits of the province, some of them having 
gone into the chasms (canadas) and mountains between Peenries and Taos, 
which are the last towns of tho province.* Cortez, in Pac. R. R. Repi., vol. 

111., p. 119. ‘Inhabiting tho mountains north of Taos.’ Gregg's Com. Prai* 

ries, vol. i., p. 285. ‘ Lea Jicorillas, h Pexirdmite nord du Nouveau-Mexique. * 

Turner, in Nbuvelles Annates des Voy., 1852, tom. cxxxv., p. 310. ‘From the 
Rio Grande eastward beyond the Red river, between the thirty-fourth and 
thirty-seventh parallels.’ Merriwether, in Ind. Aff. Kept., 1854, p. 170. ‘In 
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the moTintaing 'which lie between Santa Ft', Taos, and Abiqnin.' Collins, in 
Id,, 1860, pp. 169-60. ‘At the Cimarron.* Grants, in Td., 1866, p. 133. 
‘Upon Rio Ose, west of the Rio Grande.* Davis, in Jd., 1868, p. 160; 
Domemch' 8 Deserts, \ol. ii., p. 8. 

The Llancros occupy ‘ the great plains and sands that lie between the 
Pecos and the left bank of the river Grande del Norte.’ Cortez^ in Vac, II. 
11, Kept., vol. iii., p. 119. Inhabit the ‘cajoues de la Cabelleray Pitaycachi, 
Sierra de Mimbres, Laguna de Guzman.* liairangan, in El (h’den, Mex., De- 

cemb. 27, 1853. ‘Ocupan los Ihinos y arenales situados entre el rio do 

Pecos, nombrado por ellos Tjunchi, y el Colorado cpie Hainan Tjulohide.’ 
Cordero, in Orozco y Berra, Geografia, p. 381; Domenech's Deserts, vol. ii., !>. 6. 

The Miiubrenos have their hunting grounds upon the Mimbres ^louut- 
ains and River, and range between the sierras San Mateo and J’lorida on the 
north and south, and between the Burros and Mogoyen on the west and east. 
Sclu>olcrafVs Arch., yo\. v., p. 207. ‘Siidlich von den Apaches Gilenos, an 
den Griinzen von Chihuahua und Neu-Mejico jagen in den Gebirgeu im Osten 
die Apaches Mimbrcnos.' Muhlenpfordt, Mejlco, tom. i., p. 211. ‘La pro- 
vincia de Nuevo Mexico es su conhii por el Norte; por el Poniente la par- 
ciiilidad mimbrena; por el Oricnte la faraona, y por el Sur uuestra frontera.* 
Cordero, in Orozco y Berra, Geografki, p. 380. See also: Cortez, in Fac. B. 
Ji. Rept., vol. iii., p. 119; DomeiiecEs Desetis, vol. ii., p. 6. ‘ In the wild 

ravines of the Sierra de Acha.* MilCs Hist. Mex., p. 185. 

The Chiricaguis adjoin on the north ‘the Tontos and Moquinos; on the 
east the Gilenos; and on the south and w^est the province of Sonora.* Cortez, 
in Pac, R, R, Rept., vol. iii., p. 119. ‘Live in the mountains of that name, 
the Sierra Largua and Dos Cabaces.* Steck, in Ind, Aff. Rept., 1869, pp. 
345-G. 

The Tontos ‘ inhabit the northern side of the Gila from Antelope Peak 
to the Piino villages.’ Cremony's Apaches, p. 130. ‘ Between Rio Verde 
and the Aztec range of mountains,* and ‘ from Pueblo creek to the junction 
of Rio Verde with the Salinas.* Whipple, Eiehank, and Turner's Rept., p. 14- 
15; ill Pac. R. R. Rejit., vol. iii; Cortez, in Id., p. 118. ‘Siidlich von den 
Wohnsitzen der Cocomariedpas und dom Kio Gila.’ Muhlenpfordt, Mejico, 
tom. i., p. 211. On the ‘ no Puerco.* Barrangan, in El Orden, Mex., Decemh, 
27, 1853. ‘ In the canons to the north and east of the Mazatsal peaks. * Smart, 
in Smithsonian Rept., 1867, p. 417. See Palmer, in Harper's Mag., vol. xvii., 
p. 460; Domenech's Deserts, vol. i., p. 185, vol. ii., p. 7. ‘Inhabit the Tonto 
basin from the Mogollon Mountains on the north to Salt River on the south, 
and between the Sienn Aucha on the east to the Mazntsal Mountains.* 
Colyer, in bid. Aff, Rept., 1869, p. 94. ‘ On both sides of the Verde from 

its source to the East Fork, and around the headwaters of the Chicpiito 

Colorado, on the northern slope of the Black Mesa or Alogollon Mountains 
... .on the north, to Salt River on the south, and between the Sierra Aucha 
on the east and the Mazatsal Mountains on the west.’ Jones, in Ind. Aff. 
Rept., 1869, p. 221. 

The PinaleiioB, Pinols or Pinals range ‘ over an extensive circuit between 
the Sierra Pinal and the Sierra Blanca.* Bartlett's Pers. Xar., vol. i., p. 308. 
'Between the Colorado Chiqnito and Rio Gila.' Whipple, Eiobank, and Tur- 
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tier's Repi.y p. 14, in Pac. R. R, RepL, vol. iii. See also: Mollhausen, Tags- 
buck, p. 147; Ludeioig's Ab. Lang., p. 150. In *the country watered by the 
Salinas and other tributaries of the Gila.* Steek, in Ind. Aff. Rept, 1859, p. 
346; also Whittier, in Id., 1868, p. 141; Colyer, in Id., 1869, p. 94; Jones, in 
Id., p. 222. 

The Coyoteros * live in the country north of the Gila and east of the San 
Carlos.’ Colyer, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1869, p. 223. ‘Upon the Bio San Fran- 
cisco, and head waters of the Salinas.* Sleek, in Id., 1859, p. 346; Romenech's 
Deserts, vol. i., p. 185; Hardy's Trav., p. 430. 

* The Gilenos inhabit the mountains immediately on the river Gila 

bounded on the west by the Chiriengiiis; on the north by the province of 
New Mexico; on the east by the Mimbreiio tribe.’ Cortez, in Pac. R. R. Rept., 
vol. iii., p. 119. ‘ Oestlicli von diesem Flusse (Gila), zwischen ihm und dem 

siidlichen Fusse der Sierra de los Mimbres, eines Theiles dcr Sierra Madre.’ 
Muhlenpfordt, Mejico, tom. ii., pt ii., p. 421; Cordero, in Orozco y Berra, 
Geografia, p. 380; Maxwell, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1873, p. 116. 

The Apache Mojavos are * a mongrel race of Indians living between the 
Verde or San Francisco and the Colorado.* Poston, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1864, 
p. 156. 

The Namjos occupy ‘ a district in the Territory of New Mexico, lying 
between the San Juan river on the north and northeast, the Pueblo of Zufu 
on the south, the Moqui villages on the west, and the ridge of land dividing 
the waters which flow into the Atlantic ocean from those which flow into the 
Pacific on the east.’ Letherman, in Smithsonian Rept., 1855, p. 283. ‘Ex- 
tending from near the 107th to 111th meridian, and from the 34th to the 37th 
parallel of latitude.’ Clark, in Hist. Afa?;., vol. viii., p. 280. Northward from 
the 35th parallel ‘ to Rio San Juan, valley of Tuiie Cha, and Canon do 
Ghellc.’ Whipple, Ewhank, and Turner's Rept., p. 13, in Pae. R. R. Rept., 
vol. iii. ‘ Between the Del Norte and Colorado of the West, ’ in the northwest- 
ern portion of New Mexico. Eaton, in Schoolcraft's Arch., vol iv., p. ,216. 

‘ In the main range of C’ordilleras, 150 to 200 miles west of Santa Fe, on 
the waters of Rio Colorado of California.* Gregg's Com, Prairies, vol. i., 
p. 285-6. ‘Between the del Norto and the Sierra Anahuac, situated upon 
the Rio Chama and Puerco, — from thence extending along the Sierra de los 
Mimbros, into the province of Sonora.* Scenes in the Rocky Mts, p. 180. ‘La 
Provincia de Navajoos, quo csta situada a la parte de el Norte del Moqiii, 
y h la del Noruest de la Villa do Santa Fee.’ Villa-Senor y Sanchez, Theatro, 
tom. ii., p. 426. ‘E.sta nacion dista de las frontcras de Nuevo-M<^*xico como 
veinticinco leguas, entre los pueblos de Moqui, Zufii y la capital (Santa Ft').* 
Barreiro, Ojeada sobre N. Mex., app., p. 10. ‘ Hubita la sierra y mesas do 
Navaj().* Cordero, in Orozco y Beira, Geografia, p. 382. See also: Alcedo, Die- 
cionario, tom. iii., p. 295. ‘ .\long the 34th parallel, north latitude.’ Moicry's 
Arizona, p. 16. ‘On the tributaries of the river San Juan, west of the Bio 
Grande, and east of the Colorado, and between the thirty-fifth and thirty- 
seventh parallels of north latitude.* Merriwether, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1854, p. 
172. ‘ From Canon de Ghelly to Bio San Juan.’ Palmer, in Harper's Mag., 
vol. xvii., p. 460. ‘From the Bio San Juan to the Gila.’ Graves, in Ind. Aff. 
Rept., 1854, p. 179. ‘ Directly west from Santa F^, extending from near the 
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Bio Grande on the east, to the Colorado on the west; and from the land of 
the Utaha on the north, to the Apaches on the south.’ Backus, in ScliooU 
craft's Arch., vol. iv., p. 209. ‘Fifty miles from the Bio del Norte.* Patlk's 
Pera. Nar„ p. 102. ‘From the 33^ to the 3S^ of north latitude.’ and ‘from 
Soccorro to the valley of Taos. ’ Hughes' Doniphan's Ex., p. 202. Concur- 
rent authorities: Simpson's Jour. Mil. Recon., p. 78; Domenech's Deserts, 
vol. i., p. 184; Ludewiff's Ab, Lang., p. 132. 

The Mojaces dwell on the Mojave and Colorado rivers, as far up as Black 
Canon. The word Mojave ‘ appears to be formed of two Yuma words — 
hamook (three.) and hiibi (mountains) —and designates the tribe of Indians 
which ocupies a valley of the Colorado lying between three mountains. The 
ranges supposed to be referred to are: 1st. “ The Needles.” which terminates 
the valley upon the south, and is called Asientic-habi, or first range; 2d, 
the heights that bound the right bank of the Colorado north of the Mojave 
villages, termed Havic-habi. or second range; and, 3d. the Blue Bidge. extend- 
ing along the left bank of the river, to which has been given the name of 
Hamook-habi, or third range.* Whipple, in Pac. R. R. Rtpt., vol. iii., p. 30. 
‘Von 34^ 30' nordwarts bis zum Black Canon.’ Mollhaiisen, Reisen indie 
Felsengeh., tom. i., pp. 430-4. ‘Inhabit the Cottonwood valley.’ Ives' Colo- 
rado Riv., p. 79. ‘ Occupy the country watered by a river of the same name, 

which empties into the Colorado.’ Bartlett's Pers. Nar., vol. ii., p. 178. 
‘The Mohaves, or Hamockhaves, occupy the river above the Yumas.* 
Mowry, in Ind. Aff* Rept., 1857, p. 302. See further: Ludetcig's Ab. Long., 
p. 122; Cal. Mercardile Jour., vol. i., p. 227; Jones, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1869, 
p. 217; Willis, in Id., Spec. Com., 1867, pp. 329-30; Stratton's Capt. Oatman 
Girls, p. 123. 

The llmlapais are ‘ located chiefiy in the Cerbat and Aquarius Mount- 
ains, and along the eastern slope of the Black Mountains. They range 
through Hualapai, Yampai, and Sacramento valleys, from Bill Williams Fork 
on the south to Diamond liiver on the north.’ Jones, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 
1869, p. 217. ‘In the almost inaccessible mountains on the Upper Colo- 
rado.’ Poston, in Id., ISO'S, p. 3S7. * On the north and south of the road 
from Camp Mohave to Prescott.’ Whittier, in Id., 18G8, p. 140. ‘ In the 
northwest part of Arizona.’ WiUis, in Ind. Aff. Rept. Spec. Com., 1867, p. 
329. 

The Yiunas or Cuchaiis range ‘ from the New Biver to the Colorado, and 
through the country between the latter river and the Gila, but may be said 
to inhabit the bottom lands of the Colorado, near the junction of the Gila 
and the Colorado.’ Ind. Traits, vol. i., in Ilaycs Collection. ‘ Both sides of 
the Colorado both above and below the junction with the Gila.* Bartlett's 
Pers. Ear.,\o\. ii., pp. 177-9. ‘From about sixty miles above Fort Yuma to 
within a few miles of the most southern point of that part of the Colorado 
forming the boundary.’ Emory's Rept. U. S. and Mex. Boundai'y Sur- 
vey, vol. i., p. 107. ‘ Das eigentlicho Gebiet dieses Stammes ist das Thai des 
untern Colorado; es beginnt dasselbe ungefahr achtzig Meilen oberhalb der 
Mfindung des Gila, und erstreckt sich von da bis nahe an den Golf von Cali- 
fornien.* MoUhausen, Reisen in die Felsengeh., vol. i., pp. 122, 430-1, 434. 
'La junta del Gila con el Colorado, tierra poblada de la nacion yuma.* 
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Seddmair, Beladon, in Doe. Hist. Mex,, aerie iii., tom. iv., p. 849. * Le iiord 
de la Basse-Califomie, snr la rive droite du Bio-Colorado.* Soc. G4og,, Bulk’- 
tin, aerie v., No. 96, p. 186. * For ten or fifteen miles north and south ’ in the 
valley near the mouth of the Gila. Ives* Colorado Biv., p. 42. See Whip- 
ple, Ewbankrand Turner's Rept., p. 101, in Poe. P. R. Rept, vol. hi.; La- 
tham's Comparative Philology, vol. viii., p. 420; LachapeUe, Raoussei-Boulbon, 
p. 78; Motory's Arizona, p. 33; McKinstry, in San Francisco Herald, June, 1853; 
Ludewiy's Ab. Lang,, p. 205; Mowry, in Ind. Aff, Rept, 1857, pp. 301-2; Bai- 
ley, in Id., 1858, p. 202; Jones, in Id., 1869, p. 216; Howard, in Id., 1872, 
pp. 161-2; Pnchard's Nat. Hist. Man, vol. ii., p. 561. 

The Cosninos *roam northward to the big bend of the Colorado.* Whip- 
pk, Eiobank, and Turner's Rept, p. 14, in Pac. R. R. Rept., vol. iii. ‘In the 
vicinity of Bill Williams and San Francisco Mountains.’ iTones, in Ind. Aff, 
Rept, 1869, p. 221. See also: Figvxer's Hum. Race, p. 484; Domenech's 
Deserts, vol. i., p. 185. 

The Yampais inhabit the country west and north-west of the Aztec range 
of mountains to the mouth of the Bio Virgen. Whipple, Ewhank, and Tur- 
ner's Rept., p. 14, in Pac. R. R. Rept, vol. iii. ‘Am obern Colorado.* 
‘Nordlich von den Mohaves.* Mollkaiuien, ReUen in die Fdsenyeh., tom. i., pp. 
431, 277. ‘ On the west bank of the Colorado, about the mouth of Bill Wil- 
liams’s fork.* Mowry, in Ind. Aff. Rept, 1857, p. 302; Poston iu Id., 1863, p. 
387. 

The Talchedunes or Talcheduncs ‘ live on the right bank of the Colorado, 
and their tribes first appear in lat. 33^ 20'.* Cortez, in Pac. R. R. Rept., vol. 
iii., p. 124. 

The Yamajdbs or Tamajabs ‘ are settled on the left bank of the Colorado 
from 34^ of latitude to 35 \* Corkz, in Pac. R. R. Rept, vol. hi., p. 124; 
Domenech's Deserts, vol. ii., p. 62. 

The Cochees are in the ‘Chiricahua mountains, southern Arizona and 
northern Sonora ’ Whittier, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1868, p. 141. 

The Nijoras dwell in the basin of the Bio Azul. ‘Petite tribu des 
bords du Gila.’ Rnxton, in Nouvelles Anwdes des Voy., 1850, tom. cxxvi., p. 
47; Gallatin, in Id., 1851, tom. cxxxi., p. 291. 

The »5oon<>.s live ‘near the head waters of the Salinas.* Emory's Reconnais- 
sance, p. 133; Gallatin, in Nouvelles Ammles des Voy., 1851, tom. cxxxi., p. 296. 

The Cocopas ‘live along the Colorado for fifty miles from the mouth.* 
Ives' Colorado Riv., p. 31. ‘On the Colorado bottoms were the Cocopahs, 
the southern gulf tribes of which Consag calls the Bagiopas, Hebonoinas, 
Quigyamas, Cuculetes, and the Alchedumas.’ Browne's Explor. of Lower 
Cal., p. 54. ‘ On the right bank of the river Colorado, from lat. 32^ 18' up- 
ward.* Cortez, in Pac. R. R. Rept, vol. hi., p. 123. 'Bange all the way 
from Port Isabel, upon the east bank of the river (Colorado), to the boundary 
line between the Bepublic of Mexico and the United States.* Johnson's Hist. 
Arizona, p. 10. ‘ Between the Gila and the Gulf, and near the latter.’ 
Bartlett's Pers. Nar., vol. ii., p. 179. See also: Emory's Rept. U. S. and Mex. 
Boundary Survey, vol. i., p. 107; Mowry, in Ind. Aff. Rept, 1857, p. 301; 
Poston, in Id,, 1863, p. 386; Bailey, in Id., 1858, p. 202; Howard, in Id., 
1872, p. 149. 
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Without definitely locating them, Salmeron enumerates the following 
nations, seen by Oiiate during his trip through New Mexico: 

The Cruzados, somewhere between the Moquis and the Bio Gila, near a 
river which he calls the Bio Sacramento. * Dos jornadas de alli (Cruzados) 
estaba un rio de poco agua, por donde ellos iban 4 otro muy grande que 
entra en la mar, en cuyas orillas habia una nacion que se llama Amacava.' 

'Pasada esta nacion de amacabos llegaron 4 la nacion de los Baha- 

cechas.’ *Pasadaesta nacion de Bahacccha, llegaron 4 la nacion de los 
indios ozaras.’ ‘La primera nacion pasado el rio del nombre de Jesus, es 
Halchedoma.' * Luego e8t4 la nacion Cohuana.’ ‘Luego esta la nacion 
Haglli.’ ‘Luego los Tlalliquamallas.* Salmeron^ Relacion^s, in Doc. Hist. 
Mex., serie iii., tom. iv., pp. 31-6. ‘La nacion Excanjaquc que habita 
cien leguas del Nuevo-Mexico, rumboNordeste.’ Jd., p. 92. ‘ Habitan indios 
excanjaques aquel tramo de tierra que en cuarcnta y seis grades de altura al 
polo y ciento sesenta y dos de longitud, se tien de obl.'cuamente ul abrigo que 
unas serranfas hacen 4 un rio quo corre Norueste, Sur deste 4 incorporarse 
con otro que se va 4 juntar con el Misissipi, son contermiuo de los pana- 
nas.' Id., p. 107. ‘Cerca de este llano de Matanza, eBt4 otro llano de esa 
otra parte del rio en que hay sieto cerros, habitados de la nacion Aixas.’ Jd., 
p. 92. ‘ La nacion de los Aijados, que hace frente por la parte del Oriente y 

casi confina con la nacion Quivira por la parte del norte, estaudo vecina de 
los Tejas i3or Levante.* Parades, in Id., p. 217, 

In the PuKBLo Familt, besides the inhabitants of the villages situated in 
the valley of the Bio Grande del Norte, I include the seven Moqiii villages 
lying west of the former, and also the Pimas, the Maricopas, the Papagos, 
and the Sobaipuris with their congeners of the lower Gila river. ‘ The num- 
ber of inhabited pueblos in the Territory [New Mexico] is twenty-six . . . 
Their names are Taos, Picoris, Nambe, Tezuque, Pojnaque, San Juan, San 
Yldefonso, Santo Domingo, San Felipe, Santa Ana, Cochiti, Isleta, Silla, 

Laguna, Acoma, Jemez, Zuiii, Sundia, and Santa Clara In Texas, a short 

distance below the southern boundary of New Mexico, and in the valley of 
the Del Norte, is a pueblo called Isleta of the South, ' and another called 
Los Lentes. Davis* El Grimjo, pp. 115-16. San Gerunimo de Taos, San 
Lorenzo de Picuries, San Juan de los Caballeros, Santo Tomas de Abiquiu, 
Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, San Francisco de Nambe, Nuestra Seiiora de 
Guadalupe de Pojuaque, San Diego de Tesuque, N. S. de los Angeles de 
Tecos, San Buena Ventura de Cochiti, Santo Domingo, San Felipe, N. S. de 
los Dolores de Sandia, San Diego de Jemes, N. S. de la Asumpeion de Zia, 
Santa Ana, San Augustin del Isleta, N. S. de Belem, San Estevan de Acoma, 
San Josef de La Laguna, N. S. de Guadalupe de Zuiii. Alencaster, in Meline*s 
Two Thousand Miles, p. 212. Taos, eighty-three miles north north-east of 
Santa Fe; Picuris, on Bio Picuris, sixty miles north by east of Santa Fe; 
San Juan, on the Bio Grande, thirty-four miles north of Santa Fe, on road 
to Taos; Santa Clara, twenty-six miles north north-west of Santa Fe; San 
Ildefonso, on Bio Grande, eighteen miles north of Santa Fe; Nambe, on 
Nambe Creek, three miles east of Pojuaque; Pojuaque, sixteen miles north 
of Santa Fe; Tesuque, eight miles north of Santa Fe; Cochiti, on west bank 
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of Bio Grande, twenty-four miles south-west of Santa ¥4; Santo Domingo, 
on Bio Grande, six miles south of Gochiti; San Felipe, on Bio Grande, six 
miles sfjuth of Santo Domingo; Sandia, on Bio Grande, fifteen miles south 
of San Felipe; Islcta, on Bio Grande, thirty miles south of Sandia; Jemes, 
on Jemes Biver, fifty miles west of Santa Fe; Zia, near Jemes, fifty-five 
miles west of Santa Fe ; Santa Ana, near Zia, sixty-five miles west of Santa 
Fe; liaguna, west of Albuquerque forty-five miles, on San Jos6 Biver; Acoma, 
one hundred and fifteen miles west of Santa Fe, on a rock five hundred feet 
high, fifteen miles south-west of Laguna; Zuiii, one hundred and ninety 
miles west south-west of Santa Fe, in the Navajo countiy, on Zuni Biver. 
Meluie's Two Tfiousand Miles^ p. 222. See Abert, in Emoty^s lieconnoissatice, 
pp. 488-94; Whipple, Ewbank, and Tur7ier*s liept., pp. 10-12, in Pac. R, R. 
Repl., vol. iii.; Ward, in Ind. Aff, RepL, 18G4, pp. 191, 193-4; Barreiro, 
Ojeada sobre N. Mex,, p. 15. *La primcni, entrando sur a norte, es la 

nacion Tigua Estaii poblados junto a la sierra de Puruai, que toma el nom- 

bro del principal pueblo que se llama asi, y orillas del gran rio fueran de 

este, piicblan otros dos pueblos, el uno San Pedro, rio ubajo de Puruai y el 
otro Santiago, rio arriba .... La segunda nacion es la . de Tahanos, que al 
rumbo oriental y mano derecha del camino, puebla un rio que de la parte del 
Oriente ... vienc a unirse con el rio Grande ; su pueblo principal es Zandia 

con otros dos pueblos La terccra nacion es la de los Gemex, que 4 la parte 

Occidua puebla las orillas del Bio-Puerco cuyo principal pueblo Qicinzigua 
... .La cuarta nacion es do los teguas, quo estun poblados al Norte de los 
tahanas, de esa otra parte del rio, su principal es Galisteo . con otros dos 
pueblos, y hay al rumbo oriental, encaramada on una sierra alta, la quinta do 
Navon de los Pecos, su principal pueblo se llama asf, otro se llama el Tuerto, 

con otras rancherias en aquellos picachos La sesta nacion es la do los 

quere8..;.El pueblo principal de esta nacion es Santo Domingo la 

setima nacion al rumbo boreal es la de los tahos La octava nacion es la 

de los picuries, al rumbo Norueste de Santa Cruz, cuyo pueblo principal es 
San Felipe, orillas del rio Zama, y su visita Cochitc, orilla del mismo rio ... . 
La ultima nacion es la de los tompiras, quo habita dc esa otra parte de la 
Canada dc Santa Clara y rio Zama, en un urroyo quo junta al dicho rio, y es 
las fronteras de los llanos de Cibola 6 Zuiii.’ Salmeron, Relaciones, in Doc, 
Hist. Mex., serie iii., tom. iv., pp. 98-100. 

* Some sixty miles to the south southeast of Fort Defiance is situated the 
pueblo of Zuiii, on a small tributary of the Colorado Chiquito.’ Davis* El 
Qringo, p. 422. ‘On the Bio do Zuiii.’ Simpson's Jour. Mil. Recon., p. 90. 
‘To the N. E. of the Little Colorado, about lat. 35^ are the Zunis.’ Prichard's 
Nat. Hist. Man, vol. ii., p. 563. 

The MoquU, are settled ‘ West from the Navajos, and in the fork between 
the Little and the Big Colorados.’ The names of their villages are, according 
to Mr Leroux, * OrAibe, Shiimuthpk, Miishaiiiik, Ahlela, Gualpi, Shiwinnk, 
Tequa.’ Whipple, Evebank, and Turner's Rept., p. 13, in Pac. R. R. RepL, 

vol. iii. * Westward of the capital of New Mexico Oraibe, Taucos, Mos- 

zasnavi, Guipaulavi, Xougopavi, Gualpi.’ Cortez, in Pac. R. R. RepL, vol. 
iii., p.l21. ‘Desde estos parages (Zuni) corriendo para el Vest Noruest, 
empiezan los Pueblos, y Bancherias de las Proviucias de Moqui Oraybe: los 
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Pueblos Moquinos son: Hualpi, Tanos, Moxonavi, Xongopavi, Quianna, 
Aguatubi, y Rio grande de espeleta.’ VilUi-Sefior y Sanchez, Theatro, tom. ii., 
pp. 425-6; Vmegas, Noticia de la Cal., tom. ii., p. 527. * The five pueblos 
in the Moqui are Orayxa, Maaaiiais, Jongoapi, Gualpa, and another, the 
name of which is not known.’ Ruxlo)i*s Aduen. Mex., p. 195. ’The three 
eastern villages are located on one bluff, and are named as follows: Taywah, 

Sechomawe, Jualpi Five miles west of the above-named villages .... is ... . 

the village of Moshonganawe . . . One mile west of the last-named village .... 

is Shepowluwe. Five miles, in a northwestern direction, from the last- 

named village is Shungopawe. Five miles west of the latter is the 

Oreybe village.’ Crothers, in Ind. Aff. Kept., 1872, p. 324. Further authori- 
ties: Palmer, in Td., 1870, p. 133; Browne* s Apache Country, p. 290; Dome- 
neck's Deserts, vol. i., p, 185, vol. ii., p. 40; Humboldt, Essai Pol., tom. i., 
p. 305; Ilassel, Mex. Guai., p. 278; Ives* Colorado liiv., p. 127; Marcy's Life 
on (he Border, p. 111. 

‘ The Pimas inhabit the country' on both banks of the Gila River, two 
hundred miles above its mouth. They claim the territory lying between the 
following boundaries : Commencing at a mountain about twelve miles from 
the bend of the Gila River, the line runs up said river to the Maricopa Cop- 
permine. The north line extends to Salt River and the southern one to 
the Picacho.’ }VaUcer*s Pimas, MS. *La partie la plus septentrionale de 
I’intendance de la Sonora porte lo noin de la Pimeria... On distingue la 
Pimeria alta do la Pimeria baxa.’ Humboldt, Essai Pol, tom. i., p. 296. 

’ Corre, pues, esta Pimeria alta, de Sur a Norte desde los 30 grades hasta los 
34 que se cnentan desde esta mision de Nuestra Senora de los Dolores hasta 

el rio del Gila y de Oriente k Pouiente desde el vnlle de los pimas, llama- 

dos sobaipuris, hasta las cercanias y costas del seno del mar californio, habita- 

das de los pimas sobas Por el Sur tiene el rcsto de las naciones dpata, 

oudeves, pcrteuecientes a dicha proviucia y entre ellas y la sierra-madre, de 
Oriente a Pouiente, la Pimeria baja.’ Mange, Itinerorio, in Doc. Hist. Mex., 
serie iv., tom. i.; pp. 345-6. * Los pueblos de pimas bajos sou . . . desde 

Taraitzi hasta Cnmuripa, Ouapa, Nuri, Movas y Oaubas lo son hkeia el Sur 
de Cumuripa, Suaqui, San Jose de Pimas, Santa Rosalia, Ures y Nacameri 

hacia el Pouiente, sou la frontera contra los sens Los pimas altos ocupan 

todo el terreno que hay desde de Cucurpe por Santa Ana Caborca hasta la mar 
de Oriente a Pouiente y Sur Norte, todo lo que desde dicha mision tirando 
por Dolores, Remedios, Cocospera el i^residio de Terrenate, y desde este 
siguiendo el rio de San Pedro d de los Sobaipuris hasta su junta con el rio 
Xila, y por ambas orillas de este hasta el Colorado y entre la mar, d seno de 
Californias se eucierra.' Sonora, Descrip. Geog., in Doc. Hist. Mex., seiie 
iii., tom. iv., pp. 633-4. ‘From the river Yaqui in Sonora, northward to 
the Gila and even beyond the Tomosatzi (Colorado) eastward beyond the 
mountains in the province of Taraumara, and. westward to the sea of Cortez,* 
Smith, Grammar of the Pima or Nevome Language, p. viii; Id., llece Lan- 
guQAje, pp. 5-7; Arricicita, Cronica Serdfica, p. 396; Alegre, Hist. Comp, 
de Jesus, tom. ii., p. 216. ’Ndrdlich vom Flusse Yaqui, vom Dorfe S. 
Jose de Pimas bis zu dem fiber 60 Leguas nurdlicher gelegenen Dorfe Cucu- 
rape, bewohnen die Pimas bajas die Mitte des Landes.’ ’Nordlichvom 
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Flnss Ascensidn, Yon der Kiiste weit ins Land hinein, treffen wir die Fimas 
altas.' Muhlenpfordt, Mejico, tom. ii., pt ii., pp. 419-20. ‘Pimerie haute et 
basse. La premiere s'etend depuis les Rios Colorado et Gila jiisqu’k la ville 
de Hermosillo et au Rio de los Ures, et la seconde depuis cette limite jusqu’au 
Rio del Fuerte qui la separe de Sinaloa.’ Mofras, Explor,, tom. i., p. 208. 

* Los pimas altos ocupan los partidos de la Magdalena y del Altar; lindau al 
Norte con el Gila; al Este con los apaches y con los dpatas, sirviendo de 
li'mite el rio Sun Pedro d de Sobaipuris; al Oeste el mar de Cortes, y al Sur 
el torreuo que ocuparon los seris.’ Orozco y Jien'a, Geografia^ p. 347. See 
also: MaUe-Urun^ Sonom^ pp. 14-15; MilVs Hist. Mex., p. 191; Lachapelle, 
liaoiisset-Boulbon, p. 81; Hardy* s Trav., p. 437; Cutts* Conq. Cal., p. 195; 
Stanley*s Portraits, p. 58; Schoolcra/t*s Arch,, vol. iii., p. 296; Crenxony's 
Apaches, pp. 89-90; DomenecICs Deserts, vol. ii., p. 50. 

The Marxcopus inhabit both sides of the Gila River, for about 36 leagues 
in the vicinity of its junction with the Asuncion River. Apostolicos Afaiies, 
p. 354. ‘ On the northern bank of the Gila, a few miles west of that of the 

Pimas, in a))out west longitude 112°.* Whipple, Ewhank, and Turner* s liept., 
p. 102, in Pac. H. R, Rept., vol. iii. ‘Desde Stue Cabitic, se estiendeu a lo 
largo del rio (Gila) como treinta y seis leguas.’ Sedelmair, Relacion, in Doc, 
Hist, Mex., serie, iii., tom. iv., p.849; Villa-Senory Sanchez, Thcatro, tom, ii,, 
pp. 404-5. * Vom Kiidlichen Ufer desGila bis zum ostlichen des Colorado.’ 

Miihlenpfordt, Mejico, tom. ii., pt ii., p. 420; Emory* s Reconnoissance, pp. 
131-2; Mollhausen, Reisen in die Felsemjeb, tom. i., p. 123. ' An sud du rio 
Gila, sur une etendue de pres do 150 milles, en remontant depuis Tembou- 
chure.’ Oallatin, in Nouvelles Annales des Voy,, 1851, tom. cxxxi., p. 291; 
Domenech's Deserts, vol. ii., p. 18; Escudero, Noticias de Chihuahua, p. 228. 

The Pimas and Mnricopas live ‘ on the Gila, one hundred and eighty 
miles from its junction with the Colorado.’ Moicry*s Arizona, p. 14. * Wo 

der 112te Grad westlicher Liiuge den Gila-Strom Kreuzt, also uiigefahr uuf 
der Mitte der Strecke, die der Gila, fast vom Rio Grande del Norte bis an die 
Spitze des Golfs von Kalifornicn, zu durchlaufen hat, liegen die Dorfer der 
Pimos und Coco-Maricopas. ’ Mollhausen, Fluchilimj, tom. iv., p. 137. ‘Non 
loin du confluent du rio Salinas, par 112° environ de longitude.’ Gallatin, 
in Nouvelles Annales des Voy., 1851, tom. cxxxi., pp. 289-90. ‘ On the Gila 
river, about one hundred miles above the confluence of that stream with 
the Colorado.’ Dole, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1864, p. 20. ‘Claimed as their own 
property the entire Gila valley on both sides, from the Pinal mountains to 
theTesotul.’ Mowry, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1859, p. 358. ‘From Marico|)a Wells 
to a short distance beyond Sacaton.’ Whiitiei', in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1868, p. 142. 
Limits also given in liartleiVs Pers. Nar., vol. ii., p. 232; Ives* Colorado liiv,, 
p. 45; Bailey, in hid. Aff. Rept., 1858, pp. 203; Poston, in Id., 1864, p. 152. 

The Pdpagos * inhabit that triangular space of arid land bounded by the 
Santa Cruz, Gila, and Colorado rivers, and the Mexican boundary line.’ Pos- 
ton, in Ind. Aff. Rept., 1863, p. 384. 'Nordlich von dieseii (Pimas altas) 
hausen im Osten der Sierra de Santa Clara, welche sich unter 31J/J° ndrd- 
licher Breite dicht am ostlichen Ufer des Meerbusens von Califomien erhebt, 
die Papagos oder Papabi-Ootam.’ Miihlenpfordt, Mejico, tom. i.; p. 210. 

* Junto al rio de San Marcos: 50 leguas mas arriba habita la naciou de los 
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Fapagos.’ Alcedo, Diccionario, tom. iv., p. 217. ‘In the country about San 
Xavier del Baca, a few miles from Tucson.* Parker ^ in Aff. BepU, 1869, 
p. 19; Jones, in Id., p. 220; Dole, in Id., 1864, p. 21. ‘ Wander over the 
country from San Javier as far west as the Tinajas Altas.' Emory* s Bept. 
Mex. and U. 8. Boundary Survey, vol. i., p. 123. See also: Davidson, in 
Ind. Aff. Bept., 1865, p. 133; Lachapelle, Baoiisset-Boulbon, p. 81. 

The Sohaipuris, a nation related to the Fimas, live among the lower 
Fimas. * For una sierrezuela que hay al Oriente de este rio y bus ranche- 
rias, se dividen ^stas del valle de los pimas sobai purls, que a ])oca distancia 
tienen las suyas muchas y muy numerosas, las mas al Fonieute y pocas al 
Oriente del rio, que uaciendo de las vertientes del cerro de Terrenate, que 
est4 como treinta leguas al Norte de esta mision, corre de Sur k Norte hasta 
juntarse con el tantas veces nombrado do Gila y juntos corren al Fouiente.* 
Afanr^e, Itinerario, in Doc, Hist. Mex., serie iv., tom. i., p. 349. Reference 
also in Alcedo, Dicdonario, tom. iv., p. 218; Muhlenpfordt, Mejico, tom. i., 

p. 210. 

The Loweb Galifobmian Family includes all the nations inhabitiijj^ the 
Feninsula of Lower California, northward to the mouth of the Colorado 
River. 

The Cochimis inhabit the peninsula north of the twenty-sixth degree of 
north latitude. ‘ I Cochimi ne presero la paiie settentrionale da gr. 25 sino 
a 33, e alcune isole vicine delMarPacifico.’ ClavUjero, Sioria della Cal., tom. 
i., p. 109. ‘Desde el territorio de Loreto, por todo lo descubierto al Norte 
de la Nacion Cochimf, 6 de los Cochimies.’ *La Nacion, y Lengua de los 
Cochimies kzia el Norte, despues de la ultima Mission de San Ignacio.’ * Los 
Laymones son los mismos, que los Cochimies del Norte.’ Venegas, Noticm 
de la Cal., tom. i., pp. 63-7. * Los Cochimies ocupaban la i^eninsula desde 

Loreto hasta poco mas alia de nuestra frontera. Los de las misiones de San 
Francisco Javier y San Jos^ Comondu se llamaban edues; los de San Igna- 
cio did lies.’ Orozco y Berra, Geografia, p. 366; Forbes* Cal., p. 21; Xttde- 
wig’s Ab. Lang., pp. 49, 99; Pimentel, Cuadro, tom. ii., p. 207; Buschmann, 
Spuren der Aztek. Spr., pp. 469-70. ‘Between San Fernando and Moleje 
were the Limonies, divided (going from north) into the Cagnaguets, Adacs 
and Kadakamans.’ ‘From Santo Tomas to San Vicente they were termed 
leas.* Browne* s Lower Cal., p. 54; HUd. Chrdtienne de la Cal., p. 1G3. ‘N6rd- 
lich von Loreto schwkrmt der zahlreiche Stumm der Cochimies, auch Co- 
chimas oder Colimies genannt. Zu ihnen gehoren die Laimdnes und die 
leas,* Muhlenpfordt, Mejico, tom. ii., pt ii., p. 443. 

The Guaicuris roam south of the Cochimis, as far as Magdalena Bay. 
‘Si stabilirono tra i gr. 23J4 e 26.* Clavigero, Storia della Cal., tom. i., p. 
109. ‘ Los guaienras se subdividen en guaicuras, coras, conchos, uchitas, 
y aripas. Los guaicuras vivian principalmente en la costa del Facifico, 
desde el puerto de San Bernabe hasta el de la Magdalena. Los coras en la 
costa del Golfo, desde los pericues hasta la mision de los Dolores, compren- 
diendo el puerto de la Faz. Entre los guaicuras, los coras, y los peri- 
odes estaban los uchitas d uchities. Hasta el mismo Loreto, d muy cerca 
llegaban los 'conchos d monquies, d quienes los jesuitas pusieron lauretanos, 
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. . . .ana rama de su nacion nombrada znonquf - laimon <5 monqnfes del in« 
tenor, porque vivian lejos de la costa, y se encuentran tambien nombrados 
por solo laimones. Los aripas al Norte de los guaicuras.’ Orozco y Betra, 
Oeografia, pp. 365-6. * Desde la Paz basta mas arriba del Presidio Beal de. 

Loreto, es de los Monquis . k si mismos se llaman con vocablo general Mon- 
qui, 6 Monquis.. . .los Vchities, quo pueblan las cercanias de la Bah fa, y 
Puerto de la Paz; y la de los Guaycuras, que desde la Paz se estieiiden en la 
Qosta interior basta los cercanfas dc Loreto. Los Monquis mismos se dividen 
en Liyiies, Didius, y otras ramas menores.* Venegas, Noticia de la Cal., tom. 
i., pp. 63-7. * Los Guaicuras se establecieron entre el parulelo do 23^ 30' y 
el de 26'”'.’ Pimentel, Cuadro, tom. ii., p. 207. ‘ Von La Paz bis iiber den Pre- 
sidio von Loreto debnt der Stamm Monqui, Moqui oder Mongui sicb aus, 
'welcbem die Familicn Guayciira und Uchfti oder Vebfti angeboren, die je- 
doeb von einigen lleisendcn fiir ganz vershiedene Stainme gehalten werden.* 
MuhUnpfordt, Jfjico, tom. ii., pt ii., p. 443; Buschmann, der Aztek, 

Spr., p. 473; Forbes* Cal., p. 21; Broicne*s Lower Cal., p. 54; LudewUfs Ah. 
Lang., p. 198. ‘ La nacion ya nombrada Guaicure, que babita el ramalde 

la sieara giganta, que vieno costeando cl puerto de la Magdalena basta el de 
San Bernabe.’ Salmeron, Belaciones, in Doc. Hist. Mex., seric iii., tom. iv., 
p. 64. 

The PericHis live in the southern portion of the Peninsula from Cape 
San Lucas northward to La Paz. * Desde el Cabo do San Lucas, basta mas 

ack del Puerto de la Paz de la Nacion Pericu A los Indios, que caen al 

Siir, o Mediodia de su territorio, llaman Kdii, d Equii, d Ed lies . . se divide 
en varias Nacioncillas pequenas, de las qualcs la mas nombrada es la de los 
Coras, nombre propio de unn Bancberfa, que se ha comunicado despues k 
algunos Pueblos, y al Rio, que desagua en la Bah fa de San Bernabe.’ Pene- 
gas, Noticia de la Cal., tom. i., pp. 63-7. ‘ Los pericues habitan en la mision 
de Santiago, que ticne sujeto a San Jose del Cabo y en las islas de Cerralvo, 
el Espfritu Santo y Sun Jose,’ Orozco y Berra, (Jeograf ia, p. 365. ‘ I Pericui 

ne occuparono la parte australe dal C. di S. Luca sino a gr. 24, e le isole 
adjacciiti di Cerralvo, dello Spirito Santo, e di S. Giuseppe.’ Clavigero, Storm 
della Cal., tom. i., p. 109. ‘ Im Suden, vom Cap San Lucas bis fiber den 

Hafen Los Pichilfngues und die Mission La Paz binaus wohnen die Perfeues 
zu w'elchen die Familieu Edu oder Equu und Cora gcrccbnet werden.’ 
Muhlenpfordt, Mejico, tom. ii., pt ii., p. 443. See also: Pimentel, Cuadro, 
tom. ii., p. 207; Calif ornias, Notidas, carta i., p. 86; Browne's Lerwer Cal., p. 
46; Forbes* Cad., p. 21; Buschmann, SpureJi der Aztek. Spr., p. 480. 

The Nokthebn Mexican Family is composed of the inhabitants of the 
States of Sonora, Sinaloa, Chihuahua, Coaliuiln, Nuevo Leon, and portions 
of Tamaulipas, Durango, and Zacatecas, south as far as 23^ north latitude, 
divided as follows: 

The iSeria * live towards the coast of Sonora, on the famous CeiTO Prieto, 
and in its immediate neighborhood.’ Cortez, in Pac. R. R, Rept., vol. iii., p. 
123. * Beside in the village near Hermosillo, occupy the island of Tiburon 

in the Gulf of California, north of Guaymas.’ Bartlett* s Pers. Nor., vol. i., 
p. 464. * Son las Islas nombradas S. Antonio, Taburon, S. Esteyan, Boca- 
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linas, SalBipnedeB, la Tortuga, la ensenada do la Concepcion, habitadas de 
IndioB de la nacion Seris.' PadUla, Conq, N. Galicia, MS., p. 400. *Ba 
principal abrigo es el famoso cerro Prieto, al Foniente de San Jos^ de los 
PimaB, doco Icguas, y doce casi al Bur del Pitic; del mar como cerca de 
oatorce leguas al Orieutc, y de la boca del rio Hiaqui al Norte, treinta leguas. . . 
Otro asilo tienen, asi en su isla del Tiburon, casi como cnarenta leguas al 
Foniente de la hacienda del Pitic y como una legua de la costa, en el seno de 
Califomias; como en la de San Juan Bautista, cerca de nueve leguas del 
Tiburon al Sud-sudneste y a mas.de dos leguas de tierra.’ Sonora, Descrip, 
Oeofj., in Doc. Hist. Mex., serie hi., vol. iv., pp. 559>60. * Los ceris. . . .[1770] 
estaban sitiiados en la villa de Horcasitas en un pueblo llamado el Pdpulo, 
una legna hacia el Estc de dicha villa, camino para Nacameri. De alH se 
trasladaron en 1789 al pueblo de Ceris.' Velasco, Noiicias de Sonora, p. 124. 
‘ The Ceres are confined to the island of Tiburon, the coast of Tepoca, and 
the Pueblo of Los Ceres, near Pitic.* Hardy* s 7*rav., p. 437. ‘ Zwischendem 
Flccken Petic und der Kiiste, und diesc hinauf bis zum Flusso Ascensidn.' 
Muhlenpfordi, Mejico, vol. ii., pt ii., p. 419. The country adjacent to the Bay 
of San Juan Bautista was occiqiied by the Ceris. Browne* s Apoche Country, 
p. 247. ‘ Sus madrigueras las han tenido en el famoso cerro l*rieto, doce 

leguas al Oeste do San Jose de los Pimas, en la cadena que sc exticnde hacia 
Guaymas, cn el rincon de Marcos, en las sierras de Bocoatzi Grande, en la 
sierra d(5 Pic\i cerca de la costa, y sobre todo en la isla del Tiburon, situada 
en el Golfo de Califomias, a una legua de la playa.’ Orozco y Berra, Qeograf ia, 
p. 354; Pajaken, in Cal, Fanner, June 13, 1862. Concurrent authorities: Xa- 
chapelle, RaousseUBoulbon, p. 79; Dillon, Hist. Mex., p. 215; Ward*s Mejdco, 
vol. i., p. 565; Ludcwig*s Ab, Lang., p, 34; Dovnenech*s Deserts, vol. ii., p. 57; 
Mofras, Explor., tom. i., p. 214; Stone, in Hist. Mag., vol. v., p. 166. 

The Balineros ‘hacia, los conftiies do la Pimeria alta.' Orozco y Berra, 
Qeografia, p. 354. 

The Tepocas arc south of the latter. ‘ Ordinarily live on the island of 
Tiburon.’ Cortez, in Pac. R. R. Rept., vol. iii.. p. 122. ‘Los mas prdximos 4 
la isla del Tiburon.’ Orozco y Berra, Geografia, p. 354; Malk-Biun, Sonora, 
pp. 20-1; Mofnis, Explor., tom. i., p. 214. 

The Guaymas and tJpanguaymas live near the like-named port. ‘ Ocupa- 
ban el terreno en que ahora se encuentra el puerto de ese nombre, y que se 
redujeron nl pueblo do Belen.’ Orozco y Betra, Geografia, p. 354. 

The dpatas occupy central and eastern Sonora. ‘ In the eastern part of 
the State, on the banks of the Sonora and Oposura, and in the vicinity of 
the town of Arispe and the mineral region of Nocasari.’ Mayer* s Mex. Aztec, 
etc., vol. ii., p. 300. ‘ Leurs villages couvrent les bords des rivieres de Yaqui, 
de Sonora et de Nacameri, ainsi que la belle vallee d’Oposura.’ Zuniga, in 
NouveUes Annales des Voy., 1842, tom. xciii., pp. 238-9. ‘ Im Osteii des 

Staats, an den Ufern der Fli’isse Sonora und Oposura und bis gegen die 
Stadt Arfspe und den Minendistrict von Nacos4ri hinauf.’ Muhlenpfordt, 
Migico, tom. ii., pt ii., p. 420. ‘Habita el centro del Estado de Sonora.* 
Pimentel, Cxuadro, tom. i., p. 403. * Le long des rivieres de San Miguel de 
Horcasitas, d’Arispe, de los Ures ct d’Oposura.’ Tenxaux-Compans, in ATou- 
wftes Annales des Voy., 1842, tom. xcv., p. 319. ' Coiihnan al Norte con los 
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pimas y oon los apaches; ol Este con la Tarahumara; al Snr con la Pimeria 
baja, y al Oeste con los pimas y con los s^ris.* * Ocupan en el Estado de So- 
nora los actuales partidos de Sahnaripa, Oposiira, Urcs, Arizpe y i)ai'te del 
de Magdalena.’ Orozco y Berra^ Geografia, pp. 338, 343-4. The 6[)ataB, 
Endebes, and Jovas ‘pueblan la mayor parte dc la Sonora, desde muy 
adentro de la sierrrn, son sus terrenes h&cia al Sur desde este que pusimos 
por lindero al Oriente, por el dcsierto pueblo de Natom, Aribetzi, Bacanora, 
Touitzi, Soyopa, Nacori, Alamos, parte de Ures, Nacamcri, Opodepe, Cu- 
curpe hacia el Poniente; desde aqni Arispo, Chiuapa, Bacoatzi, Cuquiaratzi 
hasta Babispe hacia el Norte, y desde esta mision la pocu ha citado sierra 
hasta Natora, los que la terminan hacia el Oriente.’ Soiiora, Desaip. Gcog., 
in Doc. Hist. Mex., serio iii., tom. iv., pp. 552-3. See also: Wappmis, Geog, 
u. Stat.t p. 174; Mofras, Explor., tom. i., p. 213; yfaltc- limn, Sonoi'a, p. 14; 
Bartlett* s Pers. Nar., vol. i., p. 444; Hardy's Trav., p. 437; Pajaken, in 
Cal. Farmer, June 6, 18C2; Pricluxrd's Nat. Hist. Man, tom. ii., p. 662; 
Ward's Mexico, vol. i., p. 597; Ludeicig's Ab. Lany., p. 139; Velasco, Notiems 
de Sonora, pp. 117, 145. In early days * they occupied the whole western 
slope of the Sierra, from the headquarters of tlie Sonora River to Nuri, near 
the Yaqui towns. They were then esteemed ditferent tribes in different 
localities, and are named in the old records as Johns, Tequinms, Teguis, 
and Cogfiinachies.’ Stone, in Hist. Mag., vol. v., p. 166. * La uacion dpata 
86 subdivide cn <)patus teguis, nvecindados en los pueblos de Opodepe, Ter- 
rapa, Cucurpe, Alamos, Batneo. En opatas teguimas en Sinoquipe, Bana- 
michi, Huepaca, Aeonchi, Babiacora, Chinapa, Bacuachi, Cuquiarachi, 
Cumpas. Opatas Coguinachis cn Toiiichc, Matape, Oputo, Oposura, Gua- 
savas, Bacadeguachi, Nacori (otro), Mochopa. Los del pueblo de Santa 
Cruz se dice quo son de nacion contla. Los Batucas, cn el pueblo do Batuco 
corresponden tambieii a los opatas, asi como los sahiiari^ms, los himeris y 
los guasabas.’ Orozco y Berra, Geografia, pp. 343-4, and Velasco, Noticias 
de Sonora, pp. 155-6. 

To the Jovas ‘pertenecen los pueblos do San Jose Tcopari, Los Do- 
lorels, Sahuaripa, donde hay bimbien opatas, Pdnida, Santo Tomas, Arivetzi, 
San Mateo Mnlzura.’ Orozco y Berra, Geografia, p. 345; Pimentel, Cuadro, 
tom. ii., p. 249. Ovas, 'esta nacion est4 poblada k orillas del rio Papi- 
gochic, variedad de algunos pueblos y corre hasta cerca del paitido de 
Samaripa y uno de sus pueblos llamado Teopari (que es de nacion ova 
811 gente) y corre como sc ha dieho poblada en este rio hasta cerca de 
la mision de Matachic.’ Zujnda, in Doc. Hist. Mex., serie iv., tom. iii., 
p. 341. * Los ovas, tribii que vive principalmente en Sonora.... en Chi- 

huahua e8t4 poblada orillas del rio Papigochi (el Yaqui), llegando hasta 
cerca de Yepomcra, de la mision de tarahumares de Matachic; sus ran- 
,cher(as se llamaron Oparrapa, Natora, Bacaniyahua 6 Baipoa, Orosaqui 
y Xiripa.’ Orozco y Berra, Geografia, p. 325. 

The Sob.'is ’ ocuparon k Caborca, encoutr&ndose tambien en los alrede- 
dores.’ Orozco y Berra, Geograf ia, p. 348. 

The PotlapigiiuB, ’ uacion geutil cerca de Babispe y de Bacerac, colocada 
en la frontera.’ Jb. . 

The Tepahnes were ’ habitadores de nna peninsula quo forman dos rios 6 
brazos del Mayo al Oriente do los de esta nacion.’ Id., p. 356. 
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The Tecayagais, Cues or Macoyahuis were *en las vertientes del rio, 
antes de los tepahues sus restos se encuentran en el pueblo de la Con- 

cepcion de Macoyahui.' lb. 

The Hymcris, * uaciun situada en los varios vallcs quo forma la Sierra 
Madre entre Occidcnte y Norte del vallo do Sonora.’ Hid. Conip. 

de Jesus, tom. ii., p. 243. 

The Sonoras inhabit the valley of Sonora, which ‘ cae a la banda del 
Norte, apartado de la villa (Sinaloa) ciento y treinta leguas.’ Ribas, Hist, 
de los Triumphos, p. 392. 

The Eudeves, Eudebes, Hegues, Hcquis, Heves, Eudevas or Dohme 
dwell in the villages * Matape, Nacori, Los Alamos, Eobesco, Bacanora, 
Batuco, Tepuspe, Cucurpe, Saracatzi, Toape, and Opodex)e.’ Orozco y Berra, 
Gtografia, p. 344. 

The Sibubapas ‘del pueblo de Suaqui.* Id., p. 351, 

The Niires, ‘ hnbitadores del pueblo de Niiri.’ Ib. ‘ Habita cerca de la de 
los Nebomes.’ Alcedo, Diccionario, vol. iii., p. 350. 

The Hios, ‘a ocho Icguas al Esto deTepahue.’ Orozco y Berra, Geografia, 
p. 351. 

The Huvagueres and Tehuisos are neighbors of the Hios. lb. 

The Basiroas and Teatas, ‘ mas al Este.* Ib. 

The Tupocuyos are four leagues Northwest of Santa Magdalena. * De 

Santa Magdalena en.. cl rumbo al Noroeste k 4 leguas dc distancia 

llegamos a la rancheria del Tupocuyos.* Mange, Itinerario, in Doc. Hist, 
Mex., serie iv., tom. i., p. ‘232. 

‘ The Indians of the state of Cinaloa belong to different tribes: towards 
the south, in the country and in the Sierra, the Coras, Najarites, and Uiiei- 
colhues are to be found; to the north of Culiacan, the Cinaloas, Cochitas 
and Tiivarcs; and towards the town of El Fuerte, and fartlier north, we find 
the Mayos Indians, to which belong also the tribes Quasare, Ahome, and 
Ocoronis.’ Sevin, in Zond. Oeog. Soc., Jour., vol. xxx., p. 12; Muhlenpfordi, 
Mejico, tom. ii., pt ii., p. 402. 

The Sinaloas ‘ tieno su assiento y poblacioncs en el mismo lio de Tegueco, 
y ^uaque, en lo mas alto del, y mas cerennas a las haldas de serranias 
de Topia; y sus pueblos comien<;an seis leguas arriba del fuerte de Mon- 
tesclaros.’ Ribas, Hist, de los Triumphos, 199,47. ‘ Los mas orieutales 

de las gentes que habituban las riberas del quo ahora llamamos rio del 
Fuerte.’ Alegre, Hist. Comp, de Jesus, tom. i., p. 460. * Avecindados en una 
parte de las orillas, hacia las fuentes del rio del Fuerte.’ Orozco y Benn, 
Geografia, p. 329. 

The Mayos occupy the banks of the rivers Maj^o and Fuerte. The Maj^o 
river ‘ bana todos los pueblos de indigenas llamados los Mayos. ’ Velasco, 
Noticias de Sonora, p. 82. ‘ Die eigentlichen Mayos wohiien hauptstichlich 
westlich und nordwestlich von der Stadt Alamos.’ Muhlenpfordi, Mejico, tom. 
ii., ptii., p. 402. ‘Los mayos, sobre el rio Mayo. . .estan distiibuidos en 
los pueblos de Santa Cruz de Mayo, Espfritu Santo Eehojoa u Echonova, 
Natividad Navajoa d Navohoua, Concepcion Cuirimpo, San Ignacio do Tesia, 
Santa Catalina Cayamoa 6 Camoa, San Bartolome Batneusa, ^klasiaca. ’ Orozco 
y Berra, Geografia, pp. 356, 354; MdUe-Brun, Sonora, p. 13. ‘ The Mayos on 
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</he riyer Mayo inhabit the following towns: Tepsigue, Gonecare, Camdn, 
Tesla, Navahoa, Curinghoa, Echehoa, and Santa Crnz de Mayo, a seaport. 
Towns of the same nation on the Rio del Fiierte: Toro, Baca, Chois, Omi, 
"San Miguel, Charac, Sivilihoa, and Tegueeo.* Hardy's Trav., pp. 438, 390; 
Ward's 3fexicOt vol. i., p. 583, vol. ii., p. f»0G; also: Stone, in Hist. May., 
vol. y., p. 165; Mayer's Mex., A^tec, etc., vol. ii., p. 299. 

The Yaquis are settled on the Rio Yaqui and between it and the Rio 
Mayo. On the Yaqui River at a distance of twelve leagues from the sea, 
‘esta poblada la famosa Nacion de Hiaquis.’ liibas. Hist, de los Triumphos, 
p. 284. ‘ Lista de los pueblos del rio Yaqui, contados desde Cocori, primer 

pueblo al otro lado del rio de Buenavista, al Estc del Estado, camino jmra la 
ciudad de Alamos, y rio abajo hasta Belen: Cocori, Bacum, Torin, Bicam, 
Potam, Rahum, Huirivis.’ Vdasco, Nolicias de Sonora, p. 84. *Zwischen 
den Fiussen Mayo und Yaqui . . . .Die Ortschaften des Stammes Yaqiif (Hia- 
qui) Bind besonders: Belen, Huadibis, Raun, Potanj Bican, Torin, Baciin 
und Cocoriin.* Muhlnipfordt, Mejico, vol. ii., pt ii., p. 419; Malte-Brun, So^ 
nora, p. 13. ‘ Les habitations des Yaquis comnienecnt, a partir do la riviere 

de ce nom, et sVtendent egalemcnt snr le Kio de Mayo Fnerto et de Sinaloa, 
Biir line etendiie de plus de 140 lieues.’ Zunirin, in Xnuvelles Annates des Voy., 
1842, tom. xciii., p. 239; Temartx-Compans, in Td., tom. xcv., p. 306. ‘’Tara- 
umara cs la re.si(lencia de los Indios Yaquis.* ‘ Arc still farther north (than 
the Mayos), and belong entirely to the state of Sonora.’ Sevin, in Lond. Geog. 
Soc., Jour,, vol. XXX., p. 12: Stone, in Hist. May., vol. v., pp. 164-5; Paja- 
ken, in Cal. Farmer, June 6, 1862; Alcedo, Dircionario, tom. v., p. 46. ‘Oc- 
cupent le pays sitne an siid de Gtiaymas jnsqu’uu Rio del Fiierte.’ Mofras, 
Explor., tom. i., p. 212. See further: Ferry, Scenes de la Vie Sauvage, jip. 
15, 45; Ward's Me.vico, vol. i.. ji. 582, vol. ii., p. 606; Hardy's Traw, pp. 
437-8; Comhier,Voy., p. 200: Mex. in 1842, pp, 67-8; Hist. Chretienne de la 
Cal., p. 244. 

The Zuaques have their villages between the Mayo and Yaqui rivers. 

* Los zuaques cstabaii adelante, A cinco leguas de los tehuecos, y sus tierras 
corrian por espacio de dicz leguas.* Orozco y Berra, Oeoyrqfla, p. 332. ‘ Sus 

pueblos eran tres el principal dello.s, llamado Mochicaui.* Itihas, 

Hist, de los Triumphos, p. 163; Muhlenpfordt, Mejieo, vol. ii., pt ii., p. 419. 

The Tehuecos arc west of the Siualoas. * Scis leguas al Oestc del I'lltimo 
de sus pueblos (Siualoas) seguian los tcgiiccos 6 tehuecos.* Orozco y Berra, 
Geoyrafia, p. 332. ‘ Los pueblos desta Nacion, qne en sus principios fiieron 

tres, comen<;aiian quatro leguas rio arriba del vltimo delos ^uaques.’ Ribas, 
JBM. de los Triumphos, p. 171. 

The Ahomes dwell on the Rio Zuaque four leagues from the sea. *Ln 

Nacion Ahome, y sii principal pueblo Dista quatro leguas de la mar de 

Galifomias.* Ribas, Hist, de los Triumphos, p. 145; Orozco y Berra , Geoyraf ia, 
p. 332; Alcedo, Diccionnrio, vol. i., p. 33; Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii.,i). 522. 

The Vacoregues ^vivianen las playas del mar yen los medanos, un 

pueblo, orillas del rio (Fuerte), no lejos de Ahome.* Orozco y Berra, Geogi'a- 
f(a, p. 332. 

The Batucaris * frecuentaban un lagunazo A tres leguas de Ahome.* Ih. 

The Comoporia 'existian en una penfusula, siete leguas de Ahome.* Ib. 
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* En vnn peninsula retirada, y en los Medanos, 6 monies de arena del mar, 
viuian las rancherias de la genie fiera desios Comoporis.' Ribas, Hist, de los 
THumphos, p. 153. 

The Ouazaves * distanie diez, y doze leguas de la villa ' (Cinaloa). Id., p. 
46. * Habiiadores de San Pedro Ouazave y do Tamazula, orillas del rio 

Sinaloa.’ Orozco y Berra, Qeografia, p. 332. 

The Zoes * eran Indios serranos, que ienian bus poblaciones en lo alio del 
mismo rio de los Cinaloas, y a las haldas do sus serranias.’ Ribas, Hist, de 
los Triumphos, p. 208. ’ Se establccieron a las fuldas de la Sierra, en las 

fuenies del rio del Fuerte cercanos a los sinalous.’ Orozco y Ben-a, Qeografia, 
p. 333. * Confinan con los iubares.' Zapata, in Doc. Hist. Mex., eerie iv., 

iom. iii., p. 395. 

The Huites ’Vivian en la Sierra, a sieie leguas de los sinaloos.’ Orozco y 
Berra, Qeograf ia, p. 333. 

The Ohueras and Cahuimetos dwell at ’ San Lorenzo de Oguera. . . .siiuado 
& seis leguas al E. de la villa de Sinaloa y sobre cl rio.’ Id., p. 334. 

The Chicoratos and Basopas, ’ en la sierra, y a sieie leguas al E. de 
Oguera, se encuentra la Concepcion de Chicoraio . . Ginco leguas al Norie 
iiene k San Ignacio de Ghicuris, en que los habitantes son iambien basopas.’ 
Ib. 

The Chicuras * eran vecinos de los chicoratos.’ lb. 

The Tubares or Tovares live in the * pueblos de Concepcion, San Ignacio 
y San Miguel.’ 'habitan uno de los afluentes del rio del Fuerte.’ Id., pp. 
323-4. * Poblada eii varias rancherias sobre los alios del rio grande de Gina- 
loa.’ RUfOs, Hist, de los Triumphos, p. 117. ’ En el disiriio de Mina.’ Pimen- 
tel, Cuadro, tom. ii., p. 254. 

TheChinipas, Quailopos, and Maguiaquls ]i\e ‘en San Andres Ghinipas.’ 
Orozco y Berra, OeografUt, p. 324; Ribas, Hist, de los Triumphos, p. 95. 

The Ilizos are in ‘ Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe de Yoragios d Taraichi.’ 
Orozco y Berra, Qeograf ia, p. 324. 

The Varogios, Husorones, Cutecos and Tecargonis are in ‘ Nuesira Sedora 
de Loreto de Yoragios d Sinoyeca y en Santa Ana.’ Ib. 

The Tarahuniares inhabit the district of Tarahumara in the state of Chi- 
huahua. * Provincia confina por el O con la de Sonora, por el E con el 

Nuevo Mdxico, sirviendole de li'mites el rio Grande del Norte, por oste rumbo 
no esUu conocidos aun sus tdrminos, por el S O con la de Cinaloa . . . toma 
el nombre de la Nacion de Indios asi llamada, que confinaba con la de los Te- 
peguanes.’ Alcedo, Diccionario, tom. v., p. 46; Pimentel, Cuadro, tom. i., p. 
363. * In den tiefen und wilden Schluchten von Tararecua und Santa Sinfo- 
rusa, jagen verschiedene Familien der Tarahnmaras.’ Muhlenpfordi, Mejico, 
tom. ii., pt ii., p. 521; Mexikanisclis Zustunde, tom. i., p. 74. ‘Bewohnen 
einen Theil des Berglandes im W. der Hauptstadt, wo sie namentlich in dem 
schonen Hochthale des Bio Papigdchic in alien Ortschafton einen Theil der 
Bevdlkerung bilden.’ Wdppaus, Oeog. u. Stat., p. 213. ‘ Inhabit the towns in 
Mulatos.’ Hardy's Trav., p. 438. ‘En la raya que divide los Beynos de la 
Vizcaya y de la Galicia no en los terminos limitados que hoy tiene que es 
Acaponeta, sino en los que antes tubo hasta cerca de Sinaloa.’ Padilla, 
Conq. N. GaUbia, MS., p. 491. * Al Oriente tienen el rio de los Conchos y al 
VoL. I. 30 
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Poniente la Sinaloa, Sonora y las regiones del Nuoto Mexico, al Norte y al 
Austro la Nacion de los Tepehuanes. ' Se estiendan por el Norte hasta mas 
abajo de San Buenaventura. ' * Vivian en S. Jose de Bocas, cabecera de 

una de las misionesde los jesuitas,’ in Durango. Orozco y Berra, Geografia, 
pp. 319-25. * A tres leguas de San Jos^ Temaichic esta otro pueblo y 
mucha gente en el llamada taraumar Pachera.’ Zapata, in Doc. Hist. 
J&x., serie iv., tom. hi., p. 333; RicMhofen, 3fexico, p. 448. ‘LesTahues 
^taient probable ment les memes que ceux que Ton d^signe plus tard 
sous le nom de Tarahumaras.* *Leur capitale etait T^p-Golhuacan.' Bras- 
seur de Bourbotirg, Popol Vuh, preface, p. 191. 

The Conchas inhabit the banka of the Rio Gonchos, near its confluence 
with the Rio del Norte. * Endere^o su camino hazia el Norte, y a dos jorna- 
das topo mucha cantidad de Indioa de los que llaman Gonchos. ' Espejo, in 
HakluyVs Voy., vol. hi., pp. 384, 390. ‘En en Real del Parral.’ Arjfigui, 
Chron. de Zacatecas, p. 97. ‘ Se estiende hasta las orillas del rio grande del 

Norte. For la parte del septentrion conflna con los laguneros, y al Medio- 
dia tiene algunos pueblos de los tepehuanes y valle de Santa Barbara.’ 
Alegre, Hist. Comp, de Jesus, tom. ii., p, 58. 

The Passaguates live twenty-four leagues north of the Gonchos. ' Anda- 
das las veinte y quatro leguas dichas (from the Gonchos;, toparon otra nacion 
de Indios, llamados Passaguates.* Espejo, m HakluyVs Koy., vol.iii.,pp. 384, 
391. 

The Mamites, Golorados, Arigames, Otaquitamones, Pajalames, Poaramas 
were in the neighborhood of the Gonchos. Orozco y Berra, Geografia, p. 325. 

The Guazapares are ‘ a veinte leguas de distancia del pueblo y partido de 
Loreto al Sur, reconociendo al Oriente, y solas diez del pueblo y partido do 
Santa In^s, caminando derecho al Oriente, esta el pueblo y partido de Santa 
Teresa de Guazapares, llamado en su lengua Guazayepo.' Zapata, in Doc. 
Hist. Mex., serie iv., tom. hi., p. 389. 

The Temoris dwell in the * pueblo de Santa Marfa Magdalena de Temoris 
... .A cinco leguas de distancia hacia el Norte del pueblo y cabecera de Santa 
Teresa esta el pueblo llamado Nuostra Senora del Valle Humbroso. Id., p. 
390. 

The Tobosos are north of the Tarahumares and in the Mission of San 
Francisco do Goahuila, in the state of Goahuila. * Se extendian por cl Bolson 
de Mapimf, y se les encuentra cometiendo depredaciones asf en Ghihnahua 
y en Durango, como en las misiones de Parras, en las demas de Goahuila y 
en el. Norte de Nuevo Leon.’ Orozco y Berra, Geografia, pp. 308-9, 302, 325. 

In Goahuila, ‘ Un paraje que llaman la Cuesta de los muertos, donde 

tienen habitacion los Indios Tobosos.’ Villa-Senor y Sanchez, Theatro, tom. 
ii., pp. 296-7, 348-9. ‘A un paraje que hoy es la mision del Santo nombre 
de Jesus.’ PadiUa, Conq. N. Galicia, p. 519. 

The Sisimbres, Ghizos, Gocoyomes, Goclamas, Tochos, Babos, and Nnres 
live near the Tobosos. Orozco y Berra, Geografia, p. 325. Valle de San Bar- 
tholome, Presidio de la Provincia de Tepeguana. . . .antigua residencia de los 
Indios Infieles Gocoyomes. Akedo, Diccionario, tom. i., pp. 222-3. 

The Tepagues are * Cinco leguas orriba del rio de Mayo, en vn axroyo.’ 
Bibaa, Hist, de los Triumphos, p. 253. 
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The Conicaris live * distante de Ghinipa diez y seis leguas.’ Id., pp., 265, 
254. 

A multitude of names of nations or tribes are mentioned by different 
authorities, none of which coincide one with the other. But few nations 
are definitely located. I therefore first give the different lists of names, and 
afterwards locate them as far as possible. * Babeles, Xicocoges, Gueiquiza- 
les, Goxicas, Manos Prietas, Bocoras, Escabas, Cocobiptas, Pinanacas, Co- 
dames, Gacastes, Golorados, Gocomates, Jaimamares, Coutores, Filifaes, 
Babiamares, Catujanes, Apes, Pachugues, Biigiiiiines, Isipopulames, Piez de 
benado. Ghancafes, Payaguas, Pachales, Jumcs, Johamarcs, Bapancora- 
pinamacas, Babosarigames, Pauzaues, Paseos, Ghahuaucs, Mescales, Xara- 
mes, Ghachaguares, Hijames, ledocodamos, Xijames, Genizos, Pampapas, 
Gavilanes. Sean estos nombres verdadcros, d dcsfigurados scgun la inteli- 
gencia, caprichos, d voluutariedad de los que se emplearon cn la pacificacion 
del Pais, d de los fundadores de las Doctrinas, parece mas crcible que los 
mencionados Yndios, fuesen pequenas parcialidades, d ramos de alguna na- 
oion, cuyo nombre generico no ha podido Sabcrso. ’ RevilUigigedOy Cartas MS. 

* Pacpoles, Goaquites, Zibolos, Ganos, Pachoches, Sicxacames, Siyan- 
guayas, Sandajuanes, Liguaces, Pacuazin, Pajalatamcs y Carrizos.’ Pa- 
dUla, cap. Ixix., quoted in Orozco y Berra, Geografia, p. 306. ‘Negritos, 
Bocalos, Xanambres, Borrados, Guauipas, l^elones, Guisoles, Hualuhuises, 
Alasapas, Guazamoros, Yurguimes, Mazamcs, Metazures, Quepanos, Coyo- 
tes, Bguanas, Zopilotes, Blancos, Amitaguas, Quimis, Ayas, Comocabras, 
Mezqiiites.’ Archivo General, .1/56'., tom. xxxi.*, fol. 208, quoted in i6. Paogas, 
Gaviseras, Vasapalles, Ahomamas, Yauabopos, Daparabopos, Mamazorras, 
Neguales, Salineros y Baxaneros, couocidos gcneralmeiite bajo la apelacion 
de Laguneros. Id., p. 305. * Rayados y Cholomos.* Id., p. 306. 

‘ Las tribus que habitaban el Valle (del rio Nazas) se nombraban Irritilas, 
Miopacoas, Meviras, Hoeras y Maiconeras, y los de la laguna ’ [Laguna 
grande de San Pedro or Tlahuclila]. Id., p. 305. 

‘ Pajalates, Orejones, Pacoas, Tilijayas, Alasapas, Pausanes, y otras mu- 
chas difercntes, que se hallan en las misioncs del rio de San Antonio y rio 
grande . . .como son; los Puciiaches, Mescales, Pampopas, Tacames, Ghayo- 
piiies, Venados, Pamaques, y toda la juventud de Pihuiques, Borrados, Sani- 
p&os y Manos de Perro.’ Id., p. 306; Pimentel, Cmdro, tom. ii., p. 409. ‘ A 

media legua corta . . .[de San Juan Bautista] se fundd la misionde San Ber- 
nardo . . . con las naciones de Ocanes, Ganuas, Gatuxanes, Paxchales, 
Pomulumas, Pacuaches, Pastancoyas, Pastalocos y Pamasus, (l que se agrega- 
ron despues los Pacuas, Papanacas, Tuancas y otras.’ Orozco y Berra, Geo- 
grafla, p. 303. 

The Gijames are in the mountains near the mission of El Santo Nombre 
de Jesus de Peyotes. Morfi, in Doc. Illst. Mex., serie iii., tom. iv., p. 434. 

The Pitas and Pasalves at the Mission of * Nuestra Senora de los Do- 
lores de la Punta.' Orozco y Berra, Geografia, p. 303. 

The Pampopas * habitaban en el rio de las Nueces, k 22 leguas al Sur de la 
mision de San Juan Bautista; los Tilijaes mas abajo de los anteriores; al Sur 
de estos los Patocales, y los Gachopostales cerca de los Pampopas. Los Paja- 
laques Tivian en el rio de San Antonio como k 40 leguas de la mision de San 
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Bernardo; los Pacos y los Pastancoyas k 15 legaas en el paraje nombrado el 
Carrizo; los Panagaes k 18 legnas de la misioii sobre el rio de las Nueces; 
Los Panzanes sobre el rio de San Antonio, y lo3 Pagnuchis k 15 leguns del 

mismo San Bernardo.* * Con Itidios de la nacioncs Mahuames, Pnchnles, 

Mescales, Jarames, Ohaguames y Ghabuames con ellos y con las tribus 

de Pampopas, Tilofayas, Puchalocos y Tusnnes situ(5 de nuevo la mision de 
San Jnan Bautista, junto al presidio del xnisino nombre, cerca del rio Bravo.* 

‘ A tiro de escopeta [from Santo Nombre de Jesus Peyotesl se encuentra 
San Francisco Yizurron de los Fansanes . . . con familias de Tinapihuayas, 
Pihuiques y Julimenos, aunque la mayor parte fiieron Panzanes. ’ Orozco y 
BerrOy Gtograf iay pp. 303-4. * En el valle de Santo Domingo, a orilla del 

rio de Sabinas San Jnan Bautista ...lo poblo con indios Cliahuanes, 

Pachales, Mescales y Jarames, it qne se agregaroii despues algunos Pampo- 
pas, Tilofayas, Pacbalocos y Tusanes.* Morfiy in Doc. ITisL Mex., serie iii., 
tom. iv.jpp. 440-1. 

The Oabesas, Gontotores, Bazaurigames and others were at the mission 
San Buenaventura. Padilla y Conq. N. GaUcta, MS.y p. 530. 

The Gabilanes and Tripas Blancas roaimed over a stretch of country sit- 
uated north of the Presidio of Mapimi, between the rivers San Pedro and 
Conchos to their confluence with the Rio Grande. Villa-Sefior y Sanchez, 
Theairoy tom. ii., pp. 348-9. 

The Laguneros * pobladus k las margenes de la laguna qiie llaman Grande 
de san Pedro, y algunos dellos en las isletas que haze la misma laguna.* 
EibaSy Hist, de los TriumphoSy p. 669. 

Los misioneros franciscanos atrajoron de paz las tribus siguientes, con 
los cuales fundaron cinco misiones. San Francisco de Coahuila, un cuarto 
de legua al Norte de Monclova, con indios Boboles y Obayas, k los cuales 
se agregaron algunos Tobosos y Tlaxcaltecas conducidas dc San Esteban 
del Saltillo. Santa Rosa de Nadadores, puesta en 1677 k cuarenta leguas al 
Noroeste de Goahuila, de indios Cotzales y Manosprictas, trasladada junto al 
rio de Nadadores para huir de la guerra de los Tobosos, y colocada al fin, 
en 1693, a siete leguns al Noroeste de Goahuila: se le agregaron ocho familias 
Tlaxcaltecas. Sun Bernardo de la Gandela, con indios Gatujanes, Tilijais 
y Milijaes, y cuntro familias Tlaxcaltecas. San Buenaventura de las cuatro 
Cienegas, veinte leguas al Ooste de Coahuila, con indios Gabezas, Clouto- 
tores y Bauzarigames : la mision repucsta en 1692 con los Tocas y los Golo- 
rados. Orozco y Berra, Geofjraflay p. 302. 

The IrritUas occupy ‘ la parte del partido de Mapimi al Este.* Id., p. 319. 

The Pisones and Xanambres roam * Al Sur del valle de la Purlsima y al 
Norte hasta Rio Blanco, confinando al Oeste con los Guachichiles.* Orozco y 
Berra, Geografia, p. 298. 

Other names which cannot be located are: Gadimas, Pelones, Nazas, 
Pamoranos, Quedexenos, Palraitos, Pintos, Quinicuanes, Maquiupemes, 
Soguyones, Ayagua, Zima, Ganaina, Gomepescados, Aguaceros, Yocarros, 
Posuamas, Zalaias, Malahuecos, Pitisflafuiles, Guchinoohis, Taluquichis, 
Alazapas, Pafaltoes. Id., y^p. 299-300. 

The nations or tribes of Tamaulipas, although very numerous, are mostly 
located. 
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The Olives live in Horcasitas. Orozco y Berra, Oeografia, p. 293. 

The Palcufiieques are at the Mission of San Francisco Xavier, lb. 

The Anacanas, ‘ a una legua de Altamira.* 16. 

The Aretin^, Pangmut, and Caramiguais in the ‘ sierra del Chapopote, 
que remata en la barra del Tordo.’ Ib. 

The Mapalcams, Gataicanas, Caramiguais, PanguaUt, and Zapoteros live 
near the Salinas, which are between the Cerro del Maiz and the sea. lb. 

The Caribays, Gomecamotes, Ancasiguais, Tagualilos, and Pasitas are near 
De Soto la Marina and Santander. Ib. 

The Moralenos and Panguajes live on the coast between Marina and Alta- 
mirano. lb. 

The Martinez, 'en la Sierra do Tamaulipa vieja.' lb. 

The Marigwims, Caramariguanes, Arctvies, * habitada desde el cerro de 
S. Jose a la mar.' lb. 

The Tumapacanes, ‘en el camino para Santander.' lb. 

The Inapanaims, ‘ a una y media Icguas de la priinera villa (Santillana) .' 
lb. 

The Pintos and Quinicuanes dwell near San Fernando de Austria, lb. 

The Tedexefios, ‘ en las lagunas do la barra.* Ib. 

The Comecrudos, ‘ doude el rio se vacia en sus crecientes.* Ib. 

The Tamaulipecos and Malincheiios live at the mission of S. Pedro Alcfin- 
tara. Ib. • 

The Ouixolotes, Cadimas, Canaynes, and Borrados are * al pie de la sierra 
do Tamaulipas, teniendo al Sur el terreno que se llama la Tamaulipa Moza.’ 
Id., pp. 293-4. 

The Ndzas, Narices, Comecrudos, and Texones are at the mission of Rey- 
nosa. Id., p. 294. 

The Tamqaiapemes, Saulapagu?mes, Auyapemes, Uscapemes, Comesaca- 
pemes, Gummesacapemes, Catanamepaques are ‘ rumbo al Este y sobre el rio, 

a seis leguas de la mision se intcman a las tierras llegando en sus corre- 

n'as ilnicamente hasta cl mar.* Ib. 

Tho Carrizos, Cotomanes, and Cacalotes are at ‘ Camargo, situado sobre el 

rio de S. Juan al otro lado del Bravo los cualcs ])or fuera del rio 

Grande Uegan hasta Revilla.* Ib. 

The Garzas and Malaguecos live near rio Alamo. Id., p. 294. 

No location for the following can be found: Politos, Mulatos, Pajaritos, 
Venados, Payzanos, Cuemos quemados.. Id., pp. 295-6. 

The Tepehuarws inhabit the mounhiins of s* 'Uthern Chihuahua and the 
northern portions of Durango, a district commonly called the partido de 
Tepehuanes. * Estiende desde la Sierra del M^zquital hasta el Parral . . . 
hasta adelante de Topia, muy cerca de Caponeta.' Arlegui, Chron. de Zacate- 
ccLS, pp. 187-8. * Se extiende esta region desde la altura misma de Guadiana, 
A poco menos de 25 grades hasta los 27 do latitud septentrional. Sus pueblos 
comienzan 4 las veinticinco leguas de la capital de Nueva-Yizcaya, Acia el 
Noroeste en Santiago de PapAsquiaro. Al Norte tiene A la provincia de 
Taraumara, al Sur la de ChiamctlAn y costa del seno Californio, al Oriente 
los grandes arenales y nacioncs vecinas A la laguna de S. Pedro, y al Poni- 
ente la Sierra Madro de Topfa, que la divide de esta provincia y la de Sinaloa.' 
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Alegre, Hist, Comp, de Jesus, tom. i., p. 319. * Sub pueblos, parte en llanos, 
y parte en sierra, a las vertientes de la de Topia, y san Andres — Y por essa 
parte yezinos a las Naziones Xixime, y Acaxee, y auu a las de la tierra mas 
adentro de Cinaloa.* Ribas, Hist, de los Triumphos, p. 573. For concurrent 
testimony see: Zapata, in Doc, Hist, Mex,, eerie iv., tom. iii., p. 310; VUla- 
Sefior y Sanchez, Theatro, tom. ii., pp. 344-5; Pimentel, Cuadro, tom. ii., p. 
43; Men*, Nachrichten, p. 323; Orozco y Berra, Geografia, pp. 318-19. 

The Acaxees inhabit the valleys of the mountain regions of Topia and S. 
Andres in Durango and Sinaloa. * La principal Nacion, en cuyas tierras est4 
el Beal de Topia, es la Acaxee.’ Ribas, Hist, de los Triumphos, p. 471. *Lo 
limitan al Norte y al Este el Tepehuan, al Sur el Xixime y al Oeste el Sa- 
baibo y el Tebaca.* Orozco y Berra, Geografia, pp. 319, 310, 315; Zapata, 
in Doc, Hist, Mex,, serie iv., tom. iii., pp. 416-17. ‘ San Pedro valle do 
Topia, el mineral de Topia, Asuncion Sianori, San Antonio Tahuahueto y 
los Dolores de Agua Caliente, las cuales poblaciones marcan los terrcnos 
habitados por los Acaxees.* Tamaron, in Orozco y Berra, Geograf ia, p. 314. 

The Tehacas lived among the Acaxees in the mountain districts of Topia 
and S. Andres. Id,, p. 334. 

The Sabaibos * habitaban en el partido de San Ignacio Otatitlan y pueblos 
de Fiaba, Alaya y Quejupa.’ lb. 

The Cdcai'is dwell in Cacoria. Id,, p. 319. 

The Papudos and Teca^ were settled in the district of San Andres. 
Alegre, Hist, Comp, de Jesus, tom. i., pp. 379-80. 

The Xlximes inhabited ‘ en el cora(;on desta sierra ’ de San Andres. 
Ribas, Hist, de los Triumphos, p. 531. * Ocupan el partido de San Dimas.* 
Orozco y Benn, Geografia, pp. 315-17. 

The Hinas * Habitan la mayor parte en profundfsimas quebradas del cen- 
tro de la sierra, y muchos a las margencs del rio de Humace, quo en su em- 
bocadura llamau de Piaxtla, muy cerca de su nacimiento, como a dneo leguas 
de Yamoriba.* Alegre, Hist, Comp, de Jesus, tom. ii., p. 195. ‘ Habitantes de 
las margenes del rio de Piaztla.’ Orozco y Ben'a, Geografia, p. 316. 

The Humes are in the Sierra do San Andres. ' Como nueue leguas del 
pueblo de Quilitlan, y en lo mas alto de toda esta sierra, caminando al Ori- 
ente.’ Ribas, Hist, de los Triumphos, p. 562. *Nueve leguas mas adelante 
del lugar de Queibos 6 de Santiago.’ Alegre, Hist, Comp, de Jesus, tom. ii., 
p. 199; Orozco y Berra, Geograf ia, pp. 316, 325. 

The Zacatecas inhabit the like-named State, and particularly near the rio 
Nazas. * Bax5 la Sierra, que oy llaman del calabazal, y paro k las orillas de 
un rio, que o^ llaman de Suchil. * Arlegui, Chron, de Zacatecas, p. 26. * Los que 
habitan en el rio de las Nasas son indios zacatecos.’ Doc, Hist, Mex,, 
serie iv., tom. iii., p. 33. * Se extendian hasta el rio Nazas. Cuencam^, 
Gerro Gordo, S. Juan del Bio, Nombre de Dios, quedaban comprendidos en 
esta demarcacion.* Orozco y Berra, Geografia, p. 319. 

The QuachichUes, Cuachichilcs, or Huachichiles * corrian por Zacatecas 
hasta San Potosf y Coahuila.’ Orozco y Berra, Geografia, p. 285. ‘La villa 
del Saltillo e‘st4 fundada sobre el terreno que en lo dntiguo ocuparon los 
indios cuaohichiles.* Id,, pp. 301, 287; De Laet, Nbvus Orbis, p. 281. 



CHAPTER VI. 

WILD TRIBES OF MEXICO. 

TEBBiTOBiAii Aspects— T wo Main Divisions; Wild Tribes op Cents al 
Mexico, and Wild Tbibes of Southern Mexico — The Coras and 
others in Jalisco — Descendants of the Aztecs — The OtomIb 
AND Mazabuas Adjacent to the Valley of Mexico — The Fames — 
The Tabascos and Matlaltzincas of Michoacan — The Huaztecs and 
Totonacs of Vera Cruz and Tamaulipas— The Chontales, Chinan- 
TECS, Mazatecs, Cuicatecs, Chatinos, Miztecs, Zapotecs, Mijes, Hua- 
VES, Chiapanegb, Zoques, Lacandones, Choles, Mames, Tzotziles, Tzen- 
dalbs, Cbochones, and others of Southern Mexico. 

The term Wild Tribes of Mexico, which I employ 
to distinguish this from the other groupal divisions of 
the Native Races of the Pacific States needs some ex- 
planation. The territory embraced under this title ex- 
tends from latitude 23° north, to the eighteenth parallel 
on the Atlantic, and the fifteenth on the Pacific; that is 
to the Central American line, including Yucatan and 
excluding Guatemala. At the time of the conquest, a 
lai^e portion of this region as well as part of Central 
America was occupied by those nations that we call civi- 
lized, which are fully described in the second volume of 
this work. These several precincts of civilization may 
be likened to suns, shining brightly at their respective 
centres, and radiating into the surrounding darkness 
with greater or less intensity according to distance and 
circumstances. The bloody conquest achieved, these 
suns were dimmed, their light went out ; part of this civi-^ 
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lization meiged into that of the conquerors, and 
part fell back into the more distant darkness. Later 
many of the advanced aboriginals became more and more 
identified with the Spaniards; the other natives soon 
came to be regarded as savages, who, once pacified, 
spread over the seat of their nation’s former grandeur, 
obliterating many of the traces of their peoples’ former 
high advancement; — so that very shortly after the 
Spaniards became masters of the land, any description 
of its aborigines could but be a description of its savage 
nations, or of retrograded, or partially obliterated peoples 
of higher culture. And thus I find it, and thus must 
treat the subject, going over the whole territory almost 
as if there had been no civilization at all. 

For variety and striking contrasts the climate and 
scenery of central and southern Mexico is surpassed by 
no region of equal extent in the world. It is here that 
the tierra caliente, or hot border-land of either ocean, 
the tierra templada, or temperate belt adjacent, and the 
tierra fria, or cool elevated table-land assume their most 
definite forms. The interior table-lands have an aver- 
age elevation above the sea of from 5,000 to 8,000 feet. 
The geological formation is on a Titanic scale ; huge rocks 
of basalt, granite, and lava rise in fantastic shapes, inter- 
sected by deep barrancas or ravines presenting un- 
paralleled scenes of grandeur. Prominent among the 
surrounding mountains tower the snow-clad crests of 
Orizaba and Popocatepetl, — ^volcanic piles whose slum- 
bering fires appear to be taking but a temporary rest. 
The plateau is variegated with many lakes; the soil, 
almost everywhere fertile, is overspread with a multi- 
tudinous variety of nopal, maguey, and forests of ever- 
green, among which the graceful fir and umbrageous oak 
stand conspicuous. Seasons come and go and leave no 
mark behind ; or it may be said that spring, satisfied 
with its abode, there takes up its perpetual rest; the 
temperature is ever mellow, with resplendent sunshine 
by day, while at night the stars shine with a brilliancy 
nowhere excelled. The limits of the tierra templada 
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it is impossible to define, as the term is used in a some- 
what arbitrary manner by the inhabitants of different 
altitudes. On the lowlands along the coast known las 
the ticrra caliente, the features of nature are changed ; 
vegetation assumes a more luxuriant aspect ; palms, para- 
sitical plants and trees of a tropical character, take the 
place of the evergreens of a colder clime; the climate 
is not salubrious, and the heat is oppressive. On the 
Atlantic side furious stonns, called ‘ northers,’ spring 
up with a suddenness and violence unexampled in other 
places, often causing much destruction to both life and 
property. 

For the purpose of description, I separate the Wild 
Tribes of Mexico in two parts, — the Wild Tribes of Cen- 
tral Mexico, and the Wiki 'Tribes of Southern Mexico. The 
first of these divisions extends from 23° north latitude 
to the northern boundary of the state of Oajiica, or rather 
to an imaginary line, taking as its base said boundary 
and running from the Pacific Ocean to the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, that is to say from Vera Cruz to Acapulco. 

To enumerate and locate all the nations and tribes 
within this territory, to separate the uncivilized from 
the civilized, the mythical from the real, is not pos- 
sible. I have therefore deferred to the end of this 
chapter such authorities as I have on the subject, 
where they will be found ranged in proper order 
under the head of Tribal Boundaries. Of the tribes that 
are known to have po.ssessed no civilization, such ns was 
found among the Aztecs and other cultivated nations, I 
will only mention the people denominated Chichimecs, 
under which general name were designated a multitude 
of tribes inhabiting the mountains north of the valley 
of Mexico, all of which were prominently dependent 
on, the result of the chsise for their subsistence; the 
ancient Otomis who mostly occupied the mountains 
which inclose the valley of Mexico; and the Fames in 
Quer^taro. South of Mexico were numerous other 
nations who were more or less intermixed with those 
more civilized. Finally, I shall describe those people 
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who, since they came in contact with the whites, have 
retrogaded in such a degree, that their manners and cus- 
toms can only be given in connection with those of the 
Wild Tribes, and which comprise a laige proportion of 
all the present aborigines of Mexico.^ 

The natives of the valley of Mexico are represented 
by some authorities as tall, by others as of short stature; 
but from what I gather we may conclude that on the 
whole they are over rather than under the middle height, 
well made and robust. In Vera Cru/, they are some- 
what shorter, say from four feet six inches to five feet 
at most, and clum.sily made, having their knees further 
apart than Europeans and walking with their toes turned 
in ; the women are shorter than the men and become 
fully developed at a very early age. In Jalisco both 
sexes are tall ; they are also well built, and among the 
women are found many forms of such perfection that 
they might well serve as models for sculpture. Through- 
out the table-lands, the men are muscular and well pro- 
portioned. Their skin is very thick and conceals the 
action of the muscles; they are out-kneed, turn their 
toes well in, and their carriage is anything but graceful.^' 
Various opinions have been advanced by competent per- 
sons in regard to the features of the natives of Mexico. 
Baron Von Humboldt describes them as resembling the 
aborigines of Canada,- Peru, Florida, and Brazil; hav- 


lOtomf; — *Olho en la niisma lengaa othomf qniere decir nada^ j mi, 
quieto, d aentado, de maiiera qiie truducida literolmente la palabra, signiflca 
nada-qaieto, cnya idea piidieramoa expresar dicieodo peretfrino 6 nrante,* 
Pimentel, Cuadro, tom. i., p. 118. Cbichimcca;— ' Lor demas Indies les 
llamaban Chichimccos (quo boy lo mismo cs chichi que perros altaneros) 
por la ningona residencia/ PadiUa, Conq, N. GcUieUi, MS., p. 44. Speak- 
ing of ChichimecB, * debaxo deRte uonibre entan inuchaH naciones con die- 
rencias de lotignas como son Pamies, (.^apuzes, SamueR, Zan^as, Maiolias, 
Guamares, Guachiebiles, y otroB, todos diferentes aunque semejantes en las 
costumbres.' Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. viii., lib. vi., cap. xiv. For further 
etymology of tribes, see Buscknmnn, Ortsnamen. 

* * Hanno d’altezza piii di cinque piedi parigini.’ Clavif/ero, Storia Ant. 
del Messico, tom. iv., p. 161. * De pequena eRtatura [cuatro pid.9 seis pnlgadas, 
a cinco pids cuando mas.]' lierlandxer y Thovel, l)iario,p, 229. In Yaliaco 
‘casi en todo este reyno, son grarides, y hermoflas.' Oomara, Hist. Ind., 
fol. 271. *Son de eatatura alta, bieu bechos y fornidos.' Uiloa, Nbticias 
Americanos, p. 308; Tylor*a Anahuac, p. 182; Bur kart, Mexico, tom. i., p. 49; 
Oviedo, Ilist. Gen., tom. iii., p. 660; Beaumont, Cron de Mechoacan, MS., p. 
236. 
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ing elongated eyes, the corners turned towards the 
temples, prominent cheek-bones, large lips, and a sweet 
expression about the mouth, forming a strong contrast 
with their otherwise gloomy and severe aspect. Rossi 
says that their eyes are oval, and that their physiognomy 
resembles that of the Asiatics. According to Prescott, 
they bear a strong resemblance to the Egyptians, and 
Violet le Due asserts that the Malay type predominates. 
Their have generally a very narrow forehead, an oval 
face, long black eyes set wide apart, large mouth with 
thick lips, teeth white and regular, the nose small and 
rather flat. The general expression of the countenance 
is melancholy, and exhibits a strange combination of 
moroseness and gentleness. Although some very hand- 
some women are to be found among them, the majority 
of the race, both men and women, are ugly, and in old 
age, which with the w'omen begins early, their faces are 
much wrinkled and their features quite harsh. They have 
acute senses, especially that of sight, which remains un- 
impaired to a very advanced age. Long, straight, black, 
thick, and glo.ssy hair is common to all ; their beard is thin, 
and most of them, especially in the capital and its vicinity, 
have a small moustache ; but very few, if any, have hair 
on their legs, thighs, or arms. It is very seldom that a 
gray-haired native is found. All the people referred to, 
are remarkable for their strength and endurance, which 
may be judged of by the heavy burdens they carry on 
their backs. The inhabitants of the table-lands are of 
various hues; some are olive, some brown, others of a 
red copper color. In the Sierras some have a bluish 
tint as if dyed with indigo. The natives of the tierras 
calientes are of a darker complexion, inclining to black. 
There are some called Indios Pintos, Avhose cuticle is of 
a less deep color, inclining more to yellowish and marked 
with dark copper-colored sjwts.® 

> * In. complexion, feature, hair and eyes, I could trace a very great re- 
semblance between these Indians and' the Esquimaux.’ Lyon's Journal^ vol. 
i., p. 29rt, see also vol. ii., pp. 199, 239. ‘ Son de la frente nucha, y las ca- 

bezas chatas.’ Sahatfun, iRsL Oen., tom. iii., pp. 133, 129. See further, 
Prichard's Nat, Jlisi. 3/an., vol. ii., p. 511; Calderon de la Barca* a Life in 
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In the valley of Mexico the natives wejir the ichapiM, 
or a sort of shirt without sleeves, made of white and blue 
striped cotton, which reaches to the knees and is gathered 
round the waist with a belt. This is frequently the only 
garment worn by the aborigines of the Mexican valley. 
In lieu of the ancient feather ornaments for the iiead, 
they now use large felt or straw hats, the rim of which 
is about nine inches in width ; or they bind round the 
head .a colored handkerchief. Most of the men and 
women go barefooted, and those who have coverings for 
their feet, use the cades, or hvuiraches, (sandals) m^e of 
tanned leather and tied with thongs to the ankles. The 
dress of the women has undergone even le.s.s change than 
that of the men, since the time of the Spanish conquest. 
Many of them wear over the ichapilli a cotton or woolen 
cloth, bound by a belt just above the hips; this answers 
the purpose of a petticoat ; it is woven in stripes of dark 
colors or embellished with figures. The ichapilli is 
white, with figures worked on the breast, and is longer 
than that worn by the men. In Puebla the women 
wear very narrow petticoats and elegant quicJiemds cover- 
ing the breast and back and embroidered all over with 
silk and worsted. In the state of Vera Cruz and other 
parts of the tierra caliente the men’s apparel consists of a 
short white cotton jacket or a dark-colored woolen tunic, 
with broad open sleeves fastened round the waist with a 
sash, and short blue or white breeches open at the sides 
near the knee; the.se are a Spanish innovation, but they 
continue to wear the square short cloak, tilma or tilmatli, 
with the end tied on one of the shoulders or across the 
breast. Sometimes a pair of shorter breeches made of 
goat or deer skin are worn over the cotton ones, and 
also a jacket of the same material. The women wear a 

Mex., yol. i., p. 200; Almaraz, Memoria, p. 79; ITumholdt, EssaiPol.^ tom. i., 
pp. 82, 86; liossi, Souvenirs, p. 280; Violkt-Le-lhiC., in Charmy^ Rubies Amen- 
caines, p. 102; PoinsetVs Notes on Mex„ pp. 107-8; Ottavio, in Nouvrlles Annates 
des Voy., 1833. tom. lix., pp. 73-^; Fossey, Mexique, p. 391; Vigneaux, Souv. 
Mex., p. 320; D'Orhigny, Voy., p. 352; Bonnyvmtk's Span. Am., vol. i.,jpp. 
49-60; FV/uieFs Hum. Race, p. 455; Wappuus, Ocog, u Stal., pp. 38-40; Jmd- 
lack's Mexico, vol, i., pp. 184, 192; Mayer's Mex. as it Was., pp. 14*2, 1G7, 
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coarse cotton shift with large open sleeves, often worked 
about the neck in bright colored worsted, to suit the 
wearer’s fancy ; a blue woolen petticoat is gathered round 
the waist, very full below, and a blue or brown rebozo 
is used as a wrapper for the shoulders. Sometimes a 
inufHer is used for the head and face.* They bestow 
great care on their luxuriant hair, which they .arrange 
in two long braids that fall from the back of the head, 
neatly painted and interwoven with worsted of lively 
colors, and the ends tied at the waist-band or joined be- 
hind; others bind the braids tightly round the head, 
and occasionally add some wild flowers.® In the tierra 
fria, a thick dark woolen blanket with a hole in the 
centre through which passes the hejid protects the wearer 
during the day from the cold and rain, and serves at 
night for a covering and often for the bed itself. This 
garment has in some places taken the place of the til- 
matli. Children are kept in a nude state until they are 
eight or ten years old, and infants are enveloped in a coarse 
cotton cloth, leaving the head and linpibs exposed. The 
Huicholas of Jalisco have a peculiar dress ; the men wear a 
short tunic made of coarse brown or blue Avoolen fabric, 
tightened at the waist with a girdle hanging down in 
front and behind, and very short breeches of poorly 
dressed goat or deer skin \vithout hair, at the lower edges 
of which are strung a number of leathern thongs. Mar- 
ried men and women wear straw hats with high pointed 
crowns and bro.ad turned-up rims; near the top is a nar- 
row and handsomely woven band of many colors, with 
long tassels. Their long bushy hair is secured tightly 

4 In Mexico in 1C98 the costuino ^vas a ' short doublet and wide breeches. 
On their shoulders they wear a clonk of several colours, which they call Tilma, 

The women all wear the (rirrii/M*/, ovhich is like a sack) under the Cobixa, 

which is a line white cotton cloth; to which they add another upon their 
back . . . Their coats are narrow with figures of lions, birds, and other crea- 
tures, adorning them with curious ducks* feathers, which they call XUotcpec.' 
Oemelli Careri, in ChurchUVs Col.^ Voynges, vol. iv., p. 491. Dress of a native 
girl of Mexico, * enaguas blanquisimas, el guvtqueniel que gniciosamente cubre 

BU pecho y espalda dos largas trenzns color de ebano caen a los ludos del 

ouello.' Viajes, pp. 454, 190-1, 430-1. * Leur costume yarie selon le 

terrain etle climat.’ LOioensierTi, Mexiqiie, pp. 17G, 339. 

A See Calderon de la Barca's Life in Mex., vol. ii., pp. 846-8. 
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round the crown of the head with a bright woolen rib* 
bon. Many of the men do up the hair in queues with 
worsted ribbons, with heavy tassels that hang below the 
waist.® De Laet, describing the natives of Jalisco early 
in the seventeenth century, speaks of square cloths made 
of cotton and maguey tied on the right or left shoulder, 
and small pebbles or shells strung together as necklaces. 
Mota Padilla, in his history of New Galicia, says that 
the Chichimecs at Xalo.stitlan, in 1530, went naked. 
The inhabitants of Alzatlan about that time adorned 
themselves w'ith feathers. In Zacualco, the common 
dress of the w'omen about the same period, particularly 
widows, was the huipU^ made of line cotton cloth, gen- 
erally black. The natives of the province of Panuco, 
for many years after the Spanish Conquest, continued 
to go naked ; they pulled out the beard, perforated the 
nose and ears, and, filing their teeth to a sharp point, 
bored holes in them and dyed them black. The slayer 
of a human being used to hang a piece of the skin and 
hair of the slain at the waist, considering such things as 
very valuable ornaments. Their hair they dyed in 
various colors, and wore it in different forms. Their 
women adorned themselves profusely, and braidqd their 
hair W'ith feathers. Sahagun, speaking of the Matlalt- 
zincas, says that their apparel was of cloth made from 
the maguey; referring to the Tlahuicas, he mentions 
among their faults that they used to go overdressed; 
and of the Macoaxpies, he writes: that the oldest women 
as well as the young ones paint themselves with a varnish 
called tecocavitl, or with some colored stuff, and wear 
feathers about their arms and legs. The Tlascaltecs 
in 1508 wore cotton-cloth mantles painted in various 
fine colors. The inhabitants of Cholula, according to 
Cort:5s, dressed Ijetter than the Tlascaltecs; the better 
class wearing over their other clothes a garment re- 
sembling the Moorish cloak, yet somewhat different, 
as that of Cholula had pockets, but in the cloth, the 

s * XJHan de una especie de gran pane cuadrodo, que tiene en el centre una 
abertura por donde pasa la cabeza. Jierlandier y Thovel, Diario, p. 220, 
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cut, and the frin^, there was much resemblance to the 
cloak worn in Africa. Old Spanish writers tell us that 
the natives of Michoacan made much use of feathers for 
wearing-apparel and for adorning their bodies and 
heads. At their later religious festivals, both sexes 
appear in white, the men with shirt and trowsers, having 
a band placed slantingly across the breast and back, tied 
to a belt round the waist, and on the head a small red 
cloth arranged like a turban, from which are pendant 
scarlet feathers, similar to those used by the ancient Aztec 
warriors. The man is also adorned with a quantity of 
show}' beads, and three small mirrors, one of which is 
placed on his breast, another on his back, and the third 
invariably on his forehead. At his back he carries a 
quiver, and in his hand a bow, adorned with bright col- 
ored artificial flowers, or it may be the Aztec axe, so 
painted and varnished as to resemble flint. At the 
present time, a native woman, however poor, still wears 
a necklace of coral or rows of red beads. The unmar- 
ried w'omen of Chilpanzinco used to daub their faces 
with a pounded yellow flower. In Durango, the na- 
tives were accustomed to rub their swarthy bodies with 
clay of various colors, and paint reptiles and other ani- 
mals thereon.'^ 

7 ‘Yuan muy galanes, y cmpenachndos.’ Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iv., lib. 
viii., cap. i. ‘ Senores d principales, trai'au en el lubio un bezote de ebnJehi- 

Tite 6 csmeralda, 6 do caracol, d de oro, d de cobro Las mugeres cuaudo 

ninas, tambien se rapabau la cabeza, y cuaudo ya mosns dejabau criar los 

cabellos cuaudo alguuaeraya mugcrbecha y Uabia paridu, tocabase el 

cabello. Tambien truiau sarcillus d orejems, y se pintaban los peclios y los 
brazos, con una labor que quedaba de azul muy fino, pintada en la misma 
carno, cortaiulola coii una navajuela.’ Sahagun, Hist. Uen., tom. iii., lib. x., 
pp. 12:1-5, 133-4. *£n el Pueblo deJuito salieron luuchos Yudiosdepaz con 
esc.ipularios blancos al peclio, cortado el cabello en modo de cerquillo como 
ReJ^dosos, todos con uuas oruces eii las manos que eraii de carrizos, y un 
Yndio que parecia el principal d cacique con un vestuario de Tunica tnlan.' 
Padilla, Conq, N. Galicia, MS., p. 73, also, pp. 21, 44, 46, 63, 107, 150. 
For further description of dress and ornaments see Kehel, Viaje, plates, nos. 
xzvi., xxxi., xxxvi., xli., xlvi.; Thompsons Jtecolleclions Mexico, p. 29; Laet, 
Novus Orbis, pp. 250, 252, *281; Lafond, Vomges, tom. i.. p. 211; Alegre, 
Hist. Comp, de Jesus, tom. i., pp. 90, 279; Lyon's Jounwl, vol. ii., pp. 64, 
198; Arkgui, Chron. de Zacatecas, p. 162; heaxuuont. Cron de Mechmean, MS., 
p. 210; Apostolicos Afanes, pp. 10, 67; Alcedo, Dicclonario, tom. iii., }>. 299; 
rigneaux, Sotw, Mex., pp. 276, 296; Gowara, Hist. Lid., fob 55-6; BiaH, 
in Revue -Fran^aise, Dec. 1864, pp. 478-9; Ottavio, in Nouvelles Annalesdea 
Voy„ 1833, tom. lix., p. 61; Tylor's Anahuac, p. 302; Bur kart, Mexico, tom. 
i., pp. 50-1. 
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The dwellings of the Wild Tribes of Central Mexico 
vary with climate and locality. In the lowlands, sheds 
consisting of a few poles stuck in the ground, the spaces 
between filled with rushes, and the roof covered with 
palm-leaves, afiurdod sufficient shelter. In the colder 
highlands they built somewhat more substantial houses 
of trunks of trees, tied together with creeping plants, 
the walls plastered with mud or clay, the roof of split 
boards kept in place with stones. In treeless parts, 
houses were constructed of adobe or sun-dried bricks and 
stones, and the interior walls covered with mats; the 
best houses were only one story high, and the humbler 
habitations too low to allow a man to stand erect. The 
entire house constituted but one room, where all the 
family lived, sleeping on the bare ground. A few stones 
placed in the middle of the floor, served as a fireplace 
where food was cooked. In Vera Cruz thei'e is a sep- 
arate small hut for cooking puri)o.ses. The wild nomadic 
Chichimecs lived in ciivcrns or fissures of rocks situated 
in secluded valleys, and the Fames contented themselves 
with the shade afforded by the forest-trees.* 

Corn, beans, tomatoes, chile, and a variety of fruits 
and vegetables constitute the chief subsistence of the 
people, and in those districts where the banana flour- 
ishes, it ranks as an important article of food. The 
natives of Vei’a Cruz and Tamaulipas gather large quan- 
tities of the pitahaya, by means of an osier basket 
attached to a long pole; round the brim are arranged 
several forks, for the purpose of detaching the fruit, 
which then drops into the basket. From the blossoms 
and buds they make a ragout, and also grind the seeds 
for bread. From the sea and rivers they obtain a plen- 
tiful supply of fish, and they have acquired from child- 
hood a peculiar habit of eating earth, which is said to 
be injurious to their physical development. It has been 

B'LeB cabanes sont do v^ritables cages en bambous.' Vign/eaux^ Souv. 
Mex,t p. 274; Mayer's Mtx. as it Was, p. 170; Ward's MexicOt vol. ii.» pp. 
179, 522; Bustanuinte, in Prielo, Viajes, pp. 102, 195, 373, 437, 447; 
pfordi, Mejico, tom. i., pp. 223-4; lhaufoy's Mex, lUusir,^ p. 258; Pagds' 
travels, vol. i., p. 169; Dulon, Hist, Mtx„ p. 47. 
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stated that in former days they used human flesh as food. 

The Otomis and tribes of Jalisco cultivated but little 
grain, and consumed that little before it ripened, trust- 
ing for a further supply of food to the natural produc- 
tions of the soil and to game, such as rabbits, deer, 
moles, and birds, and also foxes, rats, snakes and other 
reptiles. Corn-cobs they ground, mixed cacao with the 
powder, and baked the mixture on the fire. From the 
lakes in the valley of Mexico they gathered flies’ eggs, 
deposited there in large quantities by a sjjecies of flies 
called by the Mexicans axayamtl, that is to say, ‘ water- 
face,’ and by MM. Meneville and Yirlet d’Aoust corixa 
femorata and notonecta unifasciata. The eggs l)eing 
pounded, were moulded into lumps and sold in the 
market-place; they were esteemed a special dclicacj', 
and were eaten fried. These jK'ople are also iiccused by 
some authors of having eaten human flesh.® 

Other tribes, inhabiting the valley of Mexico, Puebla, 
Michoiusan, and Queretaro, show a greater inclination to 
cultivate the soil, and live almost wholly on the products 
of their own indu.stry. They plant cona by making a 
hole in the ground with a sharp-pointed stick, into 
which the seed is dropjxjd and covered up. Honey is 
plentiful, and when a tree is found where bees are at 
work, they stop the entrance with clay, cut off the 
branch and hang it outside their huts; after a short 
time they remove the clay, and the bees continue their 
operations in their new locality, as if they had not been 
disturbed.*® 

Gemelli Careri thus describes a novel method of 
catching ducks: “ Others contrive to deceive ducks, as 

® Moniamis^ Niemva Weerehl, p. 250; and Dapper, Xene Wdt, p. 582. *Estos 
Otoim'es coiiiian loszorrillos qne hidden, ciilebras y lirones, y todo geiiero de 
ratoucs, comadrejas, y otrna sabandijas del campo y del iiionte, lagartijas de 
todas suertes, y abejones y laiigostas de todas maneras.* Hist. Gen., 

tom. iii., lib. x., pp. 12(5-Y, 123-5. In Jalisco ‘Los indios de aquollas pro- 
vincias sou caribea, que comeii came linmaua todas las vetoes qiie la puedeii 
aver.’ Ovmlo, Hist. Gen., tom. iii.. j). 5G8. 

In Puebla ‘ Los Indios se ban aplicado mas nl cnltivo de la tierra y 
plantfo do frutas y legnmbres.' In Michoacan ‘ Ciiltivan mncho maiz, 
fi'ixoles y ulgodoii.’ Ah 'do, DiccAowtrw, t(»m. i., jtp. 404, 714. In Queretaro 
'viven del cnltivo de las seineuteras.' Id., tom. iii., p. 320. 

Vol. I. 40 
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shy as they are; for when they have us’d ’em to be fre- 
quently among calabashes left floating on the lake for 
that purpose, they make holes in those calabashes, so 
that putting their heads in them, they can see out of 
them, and then going up to the neck in the water, they 
go among the ducks and draw ’em down by the feet.” 
b’or making tortillas, the corn is prepared by placing it 
in water, to w'hich a little lime is added, and allowing it 
to soak all night, or it is put to simmer over a .slow tire; 
the husk is then easily sejwiratcd and the corn mashed 
or ground on the nictate. From this paste the tor- 
tilla is formed by patting it lietween the hands into a 
very thin cake, which is cooked on an earthern pan 
placed over the lire; tlie tortilla is eaten with boiled 
beans, and a mixture of chile and lard. The ground 
corn is also mi.xed with water and strained through a 
sieve; of this liquor they make a gruel, to ivhich is 
added a little civcm or sugar, ’fhe .sediment which re- 
mains in the sieve is u.sed to make tamales, ivhich are 
a combination of chopjKjd meat, chile, and onions, which 
ingredients are covered with the corn paste, and the 
w^liole enveloiKMl in corn or plantain leaves and boiled or 
baked. ’I'he Mexicans are very moderate eaters, but 
have an insatiable passion for strong liquors.” 

Laziness and fdth follow us as ive procec'd southward 
in our observations; among the Me.xicans, the [MKirer 
classes especially are fdth_\‘ in their ixtrsons, and have a 
di.sgusting ap|)earance, which increa.ses with the infirmi- 
ties of age. .Many of them indulge freely in the use 
of a steam-bath called kmazcalli, similar to the Russian 


n ‘They boil the Iiuliiin wheat with lime, and when it hna stood a-while 
^rind it, as they do the eneao.’ Gemelli Carcri, in ( 'harc.hWs Col. Ctiymjes, vol. 
V., pp. 490, 492, 51U; \VaUon\s Span. CoL, p. 305. For further uceonnt of 
food see Tylor's Auahwic^ pp. 88-9, 156; Sivers, MiUdamenka. p. 295; Klemm, 
Cnltar-deficMeJik, p. 102; DHaporlf^. Ilvispn, tom. x., p. 323; PatUlla, Conq. N. 
Galicia. MS., pp. 31, 44, 53, 73, 127; IlnmboUU. jissai Pol., tom. i., pp. 79, 
87; Larewmdiere. in Nouedks Annalcsdes Voy.^ 1824, tom. xxiii., p. 67; Pruto 
Viajps. pp. 191-2, 373; Mcx. in 1842, pp. 46, 64, (58; Mayor's Mpx.. Aztec, etc.. 
vol. ii., p. 32; Alhornoz. in ImzlmlcAa. Col. de tom. i., p. 488; Muhkn- 
pfordt. Mejico. tom. i., pp. 185, 218-19; Annin. J)as Ifetiiuje Mexiho. p. 245, 
with plate; Mendoza. Hist, de las Cosas. p. 310; Malte-lirun. Precis de hi Geog.. 
tom. vi., p. 443. 
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vapor-bath, but it doe.s not appear to have the effect of 
cleansing their persons.*^ 

All these triljos use bows and arrows; the latter car- 
ried in a qijivcr slung at the biiek, a few spare ones 
being stuck in the belt for irnincdiatc use. A heavy 
club is secured to the arm by a thong, and wielded with 
terrible eftcct at clo.se quarters. In battle, the principal 
warriors are armed with spears and shields. Another 
weapon much in use is the sling, from which thej- cast 
stones to a great distance and with considerable accu- 
racy. The natives of the valley of Mexico kill birds 
with small pellets blown through a hollow tube.^® 

The clubs, which arc from tliree to four feet in length, 
are made of a species of heavy wood, some having a 
round knob at the end similar to a mace, others broad 
and flat, and armed with sharp pieces of obsidian, fas- 
tened on cither side. Acosta states that with these 
weapons they coidd cut oft' the head of a horse at one 
stroke. Sjx'ars and arrows are pointed with flint or 
obsidian, the latter having a reed sluift with a piece of 
hard Avot)d inserted into it to hold the point. Their 
quivers are made of deer-skin, and sometimes of seal 
or shark skin. Shields are ingeniously constructed of 
small canes so woven togetlier wdth thread that they 
can 1)0 folded up and carried tied under the arm. When 
wanted for use they are loosed, and when opened out 
they cover the greater part of the body.” 

^2 WartVs .l/ijctVo, vol. ii., pp. 268-0. ‘One wonltl think the hath would 
make the Indians eleanly in theiv persons, but it hardly seems so, for they 
look rtilhcr dirtier after they have been in the kmazcalli than before.* Tylor's 
Aruthimr, p. 

N. Galicia, J/iS., pp, 33,72-3; Beaimovt, Cron. ihMevhoa- 
can^ J/vS , p. 235. ‘ K1 arco y la fleehu eran siis armas en la gnerra, auuqne 

para la eaza los caeitpies y senores nsaban tainbieii de eervatanns.’ Al€g7'C, 
Hist. (Uniip. de Jesus\ tom. i., ]>. 270. ‘I saw some Indians tliat liill’d the 
least birds upon the highest trees with pellets 8h(*t out of trunks.’ Gemelli 
( 'areri, in ( 'harddlVs Col. Voyages, vol. iv., p. 512, and iw Uereiiger, Col.de Voy., 
tom. ii., p. 307. 

It West und Ost Indischer Lastgarl, pt i., p. 102; Clavhjtro, Storia Av.t del 
Afeitsico, tom. ii., pp. 141-4, with plate; Cartmal Ahotede Vnidt. p. 114; Helps* 
Span. Conq., vol. ii., p. 28G; Art'iciviia, Ci’vnira Serdjica, p. 80; Sahagvn. Hist. 
Gen,, tom. iii., lib. x., pp. 1*20, 133; Lyon's Journal, vol. i., jlp. 140, 293; 
Harem, Hist. Gen., dec. iv., lib. viii., cap. ii.; Miihlenpfordt, Mejico, 
tom. ii., pt ii., p. 378. ‘ Una macana, a manera de porru, llena de puutas de 
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Aboriginally, as with mo.st northern nations, warfare 
W'as the normal state of these people. The so-called 
Chichimecs attacked all who entered their domain, 
whether for hunting, collecting fruit, or fighting. War 
once declared between two trihe.s, each side endeavors 
to secure by alliance as main' of their neighbons as 
possible; to which end ainbas.sadors are despatched to 
the chiefs of adjacent provinces, each bearing in his 
hand an arrow of the make jx^culiar to the tribe of 
the stranger chief. Arriving at the village, the mes- 
senger seeks out the chief and lays the arrow at his 
feet; if the proixisal of his master be accepted In the 
stranger chief, the rendezvous is named and the mes- 
senger departs. The ambas.sadoi‘s having returned with 
their report, preparations are at once made lor the re- 
ception of the allies, a feast is ^irepared, large (juanti- 
tics of game and intoxicating drink are made ready, 
and as soon as the guests arri\e the viands are placed 
before them. Then follow eating and drinking, con- 
cluding with drunken orgies; this finished, a council 
is held, and the assaidt planned, care being taken to 
secure places suitable for an ambus(;ade and stones for 
the slingers. A regular organization of forces is ob- 
served and every effort made to outflank or surround 
the enemy. Archers and slingers march to an attack 
in single file, always occupy ing tlie van, while warriors 
armed with clubs and lances are drawn up in the rear; 
the assaidt is commenced by the former, accompanied 
with furious shouts and yells. During the period of 
their wars against the Spaniards, they often ex^xuided 
much time and lalx)r in the fortification of heights by 
means of tree-trunks, and large rocks, which were so 
arranged, one on top of another, that at a given sig- 
nal they might be kx)semKl, and let fall on their assail- 
ants. 'file chiefs of the Tepecanos and contiguous tribes 
carried no wea^xins during the action, but hod rods 

pictlrns pedrmalfis. ’ Oviedo, Jfist. Gen,^ toin. iii., j). CG8. ‘Eli Rcbilden uit 
Htijve Htokjuiis gevlocliteii, van welke Kick vcrwonilcrons-waerdig dicnen in 
den oorlog.* Monlamuit Nieuwe Weereld, pp. ‘225 -G, and Dapper^ Nem 
p. 254. 
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with which they chastised those who exhibited symp- 
toms of cowardice, or Ijecame disorderly in the ranks.*® 
The slain were scal^Kid or their heads cut off, and 
prisoners were treated with the utmost barbarity, end- 
ing invariably in the death of the unfortunates; often 
were they scalped while yet alive, and the bloody tro- 
phy placed upon the heads of their tormentors. The 
heads of the slain were placed on jwles and paraded 
through their villages in token of victory, the inhabi- 
tants meanwhile dancing round them. Young children 
were sometimes spared, and reared to fight in the ranks 
of their conquerors; and in order to brutalize their 
youthful minds and enidicate all feelings of aftection 
toward their own kindred, the youthful captives were 
given to drink the brains and l)lood of their murdered 
parents. The Ohichimecs carried with them a bone, 
on wliich, when they killed an enemy, they marked a 
notch, as a record of the nnmber esveh had slain. Motsi 
Tadilla states that when Nuno de (luzman arrived in 
the valley of Coynan, in Jalisco, the chiefs came out to 
meet him, and, as a sign of [Xiace and obedience, dropped 
on one knee; upon being raised up by the SiJani.ards, 
they placed round their necks sh’ings of rabbits and 
quails, in token of respect.*® 

As the wants of the i)eople are few and simple, so is 
the inventory of their implements and household furni- 
ture. I'lvery family is supplied with the indispensable 
metate, an oblong stone, about twelve by eighteen inches, 
smooth on the surface and rc.sting upon three legs in a 
slanting position; with this is used a long stone roller, 

‘ Siempre prociiran de ftcoineter cn malos pasos, en tierras dobladas y 
pedrogosas.’ ILervcra, Hist. Gm., dec. vii., lit. ii., cap. xii. ‘Trea mil 
Yiidioa forinaban en solo iiini fila haciendo frente a nuestro campo.’ Padilla, 
Canq. N. Galiaia, MS., p. !14; sec further, Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., p. 
572; liettumoid. Cron, de Mechmean, MS., p. 235. 

The Chiehimeca * Flea their heads, and tit that skin upon their own 
heads with all the hair, and so wear it us a token of valour, till it rots off iu 
bits.’ GemclU Careri, in Churchiir.s Col, Voyaijcs, vol. iv., p. 513, and lierenyer, 
Col.de Kr/y., tom. ii., p. 4U0. ‘Quitandoles los eascos con el pelo, solos 
llevan a su Pueblo, para baylar el mitote cn compania de sns parientes con las 
oabezas de siia cuemigos en sciial del triunfo.’ Arleyui, ('hron. de Zacatecas, 
pp. 179, 159-GO. Further reference in Sahayun, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., lib. x., 
pp. 133-4; Alegre, Hist. Comp, de Jesus, tom. i., p. 281. 
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called the meSapiUij for rubbing down the maiz, and a 
lai^e earthen pan, called the ammUi, on which to bake tiie 
tortillas. Their bottles, bowls, and cups are made from 
gburds, often prettily painted, and kept hanging iDund 
the walls; some unglazcd earthenware vessels, orna- 
mented with black figures on a dull red ground, aroused 
for cooking, a block of wood serves for a stool and 
table, and lastly a few petates {XvAsg, petlatl, ‘palm-leaf 
mat’), are laid uix)n the ground for beds. These com- 
prise the whole eftc*cts of a native’s hou.se. For agricul- 
tural purposes, they have wooden .sjiades, hoes, and sharp 
stakes foi* planting corn. Their proilucts are carried 
home or to market in lai’ge wicker-work frames, often 
five feet high by two and a half feet broad, made from 
split ijahn-leaves.^’ 

In the State of Jali.sco, the natives are celebrated for 
the manufiicture of blankets and wiH)len mantas; in 
other parts of the country they continue to weave cot- 
ton stuffs in the same manner as before the conquest, all 
on very primitive hand-looms. The common designs 
are in blue or red and white stripes, l)ut they are .some- 
times neatly worked with figures, the juice fn)!!! the 
murex or purple shell supplying the vermilion color for 
the pjitterns. The inhabitants of Tonala exhibit much 
taste and excellence in the pro<luction of pottery, mak- 
ing a great variety of toys, masks, figures, and orna- 
ments, besides the vessels for household use. In the 
vicinity of Siinta Cruz, the fibres of the aloe, crushed 
uix)n tile uietate, are employed for the rnanulacture of 
rojx;s, nets, bags, and fiat round |)elotas, used in rubbing 
down the Ixidy after a bath. Falm-leaf mats and 
dre.s.sed skins also figure largely among the articles of 
native industry.'" 

17 Cassdf in Noiivdles Annalen des Voy.j 1830, tom. xlv., p. 338; VifineauXt 
Souv. Mex., p. 274; J^rkto^ Viajea, p. 103; Tt/lnr's Anahnao, pp. 201-2; 
Muhlmpfurdt, tom. i., pp. 224^, 241; Mnnlanus^ Nienwe VVeereldt i>. 

224; and Dappw, Neue Welt., p. 252. 

‘ Tho Indiana of this (Jountrie doe make j^reat store of Woollen Cloth and 
Silkos.’ Purchfts, Hut Pihirirnes, vol. iv., lil>. vii., j). 1433. 'Jho Otoiiifa 
* Bahian hacer lindaB labores on las iniiiitas, eiuiKuas, y vipiles que tejian uuiy 
curiosameiite; pero todas ellus labrabaii lo dicho de hilo de maguey que 
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In Vera Cruz, they have canoes dug out of the trunk 
of ‘a mahogany or cedar tree, which are capable of hold- 
ing several persons, and are worked with single paddles.*® 

A considerable trade is carried on in jHittery, mats, 
dressed skins, and manufactures of the aloe-libre ; also 
fruit, feathers, vegetables, and fish. All such wares are 
packed in light osier baskets, which, thrown ujx)!! their 
backs, are carried long distances to the several markets. 
In the province of Vera Cruz, vanilla, jalap, and other 
herbs are important articles of native conunerce. and all 
the interior triisjs jdace a high value on salt, for which 
they readily exchange their products.®® • 

The natives display much patience and skill in orna- 
mentsil work, especially carvings in stone, and in paint- 
ing; although the figures, their gods bearing witness, 
are all of grotesque shajK^s and appearance. With noth- 
ing more than a rude knife, they make very ingenious 
figures, of wax, of the pith of trees, of wood, charcoal, 
clay, and bone. They are fond of music, and readily 
imihite any' strain they' hear. From time immemorial 
they have retained a passion for llowers, in all sea.sons 
of the year tastefully decorating therewith their dw'ell- 
ings and shops. The art of w'orking in gold and silver 
is well known to the natives of Jalisco, who execute 
well-shaped specimens of cups and vases, beautifully' 
engraved and ornamented.®* 

8acah.'in y Leneficiabau do las poncas.* Sahaqiin, Iliat. Gen., tom. iii., lib. x., 
p. 127 ; soo also, Tylor's Anahuar, p. 201; jiHstamiudr, in Prieto^ Fityc.s, p. 
103; Carpf^nler's Trav. Mex.j p. 243; Mex. in 1842, p. GO; MiihlvnpfonU^ Meji- 
cOy tom. ii., pt ii., p. 341; Lyon's Journaly voL ii., p. 43; Thummdy AlcxikOy 
p. 03. 

Dale's XoteSy p. 24. 

20 ‘ In those countreys they take neither Roldo nor silver for exchiinge of 
anything, but onley Salt.’ CViitoi, in JiaUuyVs Voy.y vol. iii., j). 451); coni- 
l^iire Lyon's Journaly vol. i., p. 293, and vol. ii., p. 198; and Tylor's Anahuac, 
p. 85. 

21 Uamholdly Essai Pol.y tom. i., p. 98; Tylor's Anahuac , p. 316; Tra7'd’s 

McxicOy vol. ii., p. 237; Lafondy Voyayes, tom. i., p. 131; Mufdenpj'ordtyMeJin 
cOy tom. i., p. 243; Mill's ITist. Me'x.y p. 6; Carpenters Trav. Mex.y p. 243. 
‘ Les Mexienins out conserve un gout particulier pour la iieinture et pour 
I’art de sculptcr on pierre et en bois.* Malte-Bnin, Precis de la Geoy.y tom. 
vi., p. 446. ‘ Lo particular do Michoacau era el arte de pintar con las idu- 

iiias de diversos oolorcs.’ AleyrCy Hist. Comp, de JesiiSy tom. i., p. 90. ‘Son 
muy biienos cantores y tauedorea de toda suerto de instruinentos.* Mendoza^ 
Hist, de las CosaSy p. 308. 
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The wild tribes surrounding, and in places intermixed 
with, the Civilized Nations of Central Mexico, as far as 
I can learn, do not appear to have had any P3’stematic 
tribal government; at least, none of the old historians 
have given ain- lujcoiint of such. Some of the trites 
attach themselves to chiefs of their own choice, to whom 
they pay a certain tribute from the pi’oduce of their 
labor or hunting expeditions, while others live without 
any government or laws whatsoever, and only elect a 
chief on going to war.^’* 

Marrijige takes place at an early age, and girls are 
seldom found single after they attain fourteen or fifteen 
years. Gomara, however, sa3\s that women in the dis- 
trict of Tamaulipas are not married till they reach the 
age of forty. The Otomi's inarr^' young, and if, when 
arrived at the age of pul)ertv', a young girl has not 
found a mate, her parents or guaitlians select one for her, 
so that none shall remain single. Among the GuJichichi- 
les, wheix a young man has selecited a girl, he takes her on 
trial for an indefinite period; if, al’terwards, Ixxth ])artics 
are satisfied with ejuih other, .the ceremony of marriage 
is performed; should it hap|X!n, however, that the man 
be not pleased, he returns the girl to her parents, which 
proceeding does not phice any obstacle in the way of her 
obtaining another suitor. The Cliichimecs cannot marry 
without the constmt of parents; if a j’oung man violates 
this law and takes a girl without first obtaining the 
parental sanction, even with the intention of mar- 
rying her, the penalty is death; usually, in ancient 
times, the olTender wsls shot with arrows. Wlien one of 
this people marries, if the girl proves not to })e a virgin, 
the marriage is null, and the girl is returned to her 
parents. ‘When a young man desires to marry, his 
parents make a visit to those of the intended bride, and 
leave with them a bouipiet of flowers bound with red 

^ AU(frr, IRiit. Comp, de Jems, torn, i., p. 281; Herrera, Hist. Oen., dec. 
viii., lib. vi.. cnp. xv.; Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., p. 5G7; Padilla, Conq. N. 
Galicia, MU., pp. 31, G8; Ottavio, in Nouvelles Anmiles des Voy., 1833, tom.lix., 
p. 61. 
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wool ; the bride’s parents then send round to the houses 
of their friends a bunch of tnariguana, a narcotic herb, 
which signifies that all are to meet together at the bride’s 
father’s on the next night. The meeting is inaugurated 
by smoking; then they chew mariguana, during which 
time all preliminaries of the marriage are settled. The 
following day the resolutions of the conclave are made 
known to the young man and woman, and if the decision 
is favorable, tlie latter sends her husband a few presents, 
and from that time the parties consider themselves mar- 
ried, and the friends give themselves up to fejisting and 
dancing.'^* 

A plurality of wives was found among all the inhabi- 
tants of this region at the time of the Hpanish ciinquest, 
the first wife taking precedence of tho.se who came after 
her. j\lany had concubines Avho, it may be said, ranked 
thinl in the family circle. 'J’he missionary Fathers, 
however, soon put an end to the custom of more than 
one wife, whenever they had the power to do so. Her- 
rera siiys that the Chichimecs indulged in one wife only, 
but that they hail the habit of repudiating her for any 
slight cau.se, and of taking another. Tlie women are 
kept under subjection by their husbands, and not only 
have all the indoor woi'k to do, such as cooking, 
spinning, and mat-making, but they are akso required to 
cjirry heavy burdens home from the market, and bring 
all tlie wood and water for household use. Infants are 
cai’ried on the mother’s back, wrapped in a coarse cot- 
ton cloth, leaving the heml and legs free. Among the 
Chichimecs, when a woman goes out of her house, she 
jilaces her cllild in a wicker bsusket, and there leaves it, 
usually susjiending it from the branch of a tree. A child 
is suckled by the mother until another comes on and 
crowds it out. Muhlenplbi'dt relates that he saw a boy of 

23 Mftyf^r'n 3fc.T., AzIpv, fYf., vol. ii., p. 200) ; Villa, in Prieto, ViajeSf pp. 
428-30. ‘ Tenijin iiso y costnnibrf* los otomfes, de que los varoiics siendo miiy 

niuchnchos y tiernos ko OMsiiseii, y lo niisnio Ins inugerps.’ Sahnfjiin, Hist, 
Gen., torn, iii., lib. x., ]). 127. ( bubiinecB ‘ ensnnse con Ins pnrirntns mas 

ceronn-is, pero uo con Ins licrmnnus.* Herrera, Hist. Gen., dee. viii., lib. vi.; 
cap. XV. 
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seven or eight years of age demanding suck and receiv-' 
ing it from his mother. A woman near her time of 
confinement, retires to a dark corner of the house, 
attended by some aged woman, who sings to her, and 
pretends to call the baby frem afar. This midwile, how- 
ever, does not in any way assist at the birth, but as 
soon {IS the child is born she goes out, me{uiwhiie cover- 
ing her face with her hands, so tlmt she nniy not see. 
Having wailked once round the house, she oixsns her 
ej'es, and the name of the first object she sees is chosen 
as the name of the child. Among the Otomfs, a young 
woman about to become a mother is the victim of niucli 
unnece.s.sary suflering arising from their superstitious 
practices; lo-aded with certiiin amulets and charms, she 
must carefidly {ivoid meeting certiiin individu.als and 
animals who.se liK)k might jiroduce evil elle<;t.s — a black 
dog especially must Ije avoided. The song of a mock- 
ing-bird near the bouse is held to be {i liap])y omen. 
At certain hours the mother was to drink water 
which luid been collecte<l in the mountains, and pre- 
viously presented to the gods; the pluises of the nuxjn 
were C{irel'ully watched. She Wiis obliged to undergo 
{in e.\{unin{ition from the old crone who attended her, 
and who pei’formed cert{iin CAsremonies, such {is burning 
ai’omatic berl)s mingled with siiltpetre. Sometimes, 
amid.st her piiins, the {incient {ittendant obliged her 
charge to jump {ibout, {ind take jK)vverfnl medicines, 
Avhich frecpiently caused aljortidn or premiiture delivery. 
If the child w{is a lx)y, one of the old men took it in 
his arms {ind jwiinted on its bre{ist an {ixe or some im- 
plement of husbiindry, on its forehead a feilther, and on 
the .shoulders a Iww and quiver; he then invoked for it 
the protection of the gods. If the child proved to be 
a female, tbe same ceremony wiis ob.served, with the 
exception tluit {in old woman ofTiciiited, {ind the figure of 
a flower was tniced over the region of the heart, while 
on the palm of the right hand a spinning-wheel was 
pictured, {ind on the left a piece of wool, thus indicating 
the sevenil duties of iifter life. According to the Apos- 
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tulicoa Afanes, the Coras call the child after one of 
its uncles or aunts. In twelve months’ time a feast is 
prepared in honor of said young, and the mother and 
child, together with the uncle or aunt, phiced in the 
middle of the circle of relatives. Upon these occasions 
much wine is drunk, and for the first time salt is phiced 
in the child’s mouth. As s(X)n as the child’s teeth are 
all cut, a similar meeting takes place, and the child is 
then given its first meal; and again, at tlie age of 
twelve, the ancients come together, when the youth is 
first given wine to drink. As a rule, young people show 
great respect and affection for their parents; all their 
earnings being at once handed over to them.'^ 

In early times, immorality and prostitution existed 
among these nations to an unparalleled extent. Gomara 
says that in the province of Tamaulipas there were pub- 
lic bi’othels, where men enacted the part of women, and 
where every night were assembled as many as a thou- 
sand, more or less, of these worse than beastly beings, 
according to the size of the village. It is certain that 
incest and every s^iecics of fornication was commonly 
practiced, especially in the districts of Vera Cruz, Ta- 
maulipas, and Queretiu’o.'*® 

Their amusements are stamped with the general mel- 
ancholy of their character. Dancing, accompanied with 
music and singing, is their favorite pa.stime, but it is 
seldom indulged in without the iiccompanying vice of 
intoxication. When the Totonacs join in their na- 
tional dances, they attach a kind of rattle Ctalled aia- 
cacluli to a band round the head, that produces a 
peculiar sound during the |x;rformance. Among some 
tribes women are not permitted to join in the dances. 


2* Mwhhwpfonli, Mejico, tom. i., pp. 240-8; Bullock's Mexico, vol. i., p. 
102; Aposlolicos pp. 21-2; Jlittner, (jimtlmozln, p. 81. ‘ El jiniaiicebii- 

luieiito no es (lesiionrii tJiitro <4los.’ Zur/aie, in Aletjre, Hist. Ctnnp. tie tfe.sus, 
tom. i., pp. 281, 305. ‘ Zlinj'm-dfii do’ kindoivn in pjcvlodito korvon aen 

boomtakkeu.* Montanus, Nkiiwc W^eereUl, p. 210; and Dapper, Aeue ITe/t., p. 
240. 

• La mtincebra, el inceato, y cnanto tieiie do mas fts(]norosftmente re- 
pugnante el dosiirreglo de la oonciipiseeneia, a:» ha eonvortido en h.n>ito.* 
Prieto, Viajes, p. 370; Fossey, Mexlqae, p. 27; Gomara, Ilist. I ml., Ibl. 50. 
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They make various kinds of drinks and intoxicating 
liquors. One is made from the fruit of the nopal or 
prickly pear, which is first peeled and pre.ssed ; the juice 
is tlien passed thrf)ugh straw sieves, and placed by a fire 
or in the sun, where in about an hour it ferments. 
Another drink, called chicha, is made from raw sugar- 
cane, ivhich is maslied with a wooden mallet and passed 
through a pressing-machine. Their principal and na- 
tional drink is pulque, made from the agave americana, 
and is thus prepared : When the plant is about to bloom, 
the heart or stalk is cut out, leaving a hole in the center, 
W'hich is covered with the outer leaves. Every twenty- 
four hours, or in the hotter climates twice a day, the 
cavity fills with the sap from the plant, which is taken 
out and fennented by the addition of some already-fer- 
mented pulque, and the process is continued until the 
plant ceases to yield a further supply. The liquor 
obtained is at first of a thick white color, and is at 
all times very intoxicating.*® 

Father Joseph Arlegui, in his ChrCnka de kt Pro- 
vitwia de Ziicalecas, which province then comprised a 
much larger .sa)[)e of territory than the pre.sent state 
of Zacatecas, describes a singular ceremony nowhere 
else mentioned. It is emi)Io_)ed when one nation 
wishes to form a close connection, friend.ship, alliance, 
family or blood relationship, so to say (tratan de ha- 
cerse parientes), with anotlier nation; and the process 
is as follows: From the tribe with which the alliance 
is de.sired, a man is .seized, and a feast or drunken 
carousal commenced. Meanwhile the victim destined 
to form the connecting link Ijetween the two bands, 
and who.se bkxHl is to cement their friendship, is kept 
without ftK)d for twenty-four hours. Into him is then 
poured of their execrable* beverages until he is filled, 

Ifumholdtt Essai Pol., tom. i., p. 97; Ifassel, Mfx, Gnat., p. 100; 
Sahatjua, lllsl. Gm., tom. iii., lib. x., p. IIU; Apostolicos Afaim, p. 12; Pa- 
dilla, Conq. N. Galicia, pp. 19, 127; Wnppdiis, Geoq. u. Stat., p. 80: Thiini- 
md, Mexi/co, p. Cl; Alcedo, Dicewnurio, torn, ii., p. 470; Mulileiipfordt, 
Msjico, tom. i., p. 219; Gcmelli Careri, in ChurchiWs Col. Voywjvs, vol. iv., 
p. 617. 
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and his senses are deadened, when ho is stretched 
before a fire, built in a wide open phice, where all 
the jxiople may have access to him. Having warmed 
well his body, and rubbed his ears, each aspirant to the 
new friendship, armed with a sharp awl-shaped instru- 
ment, made of deer’s Ixjne, pnxseeds to pierce the ears of 
the prostrate miserable, each in turn forcing his sharp- 
ened bone through some new place, which cau.ses the 
blood to spurt afresh with every incision. With the 
blood so drawn, the several mernljers of the tribe anoint 
themselves, and the cei'emony is done. On the spot 
where the relative of a Cora is killed in a fight, a 
piece of cloth is dipjxid in blood, and kept as a remem- 
brance, until his death be avenged by killing the slayer, 
or one of the males of his family. When meeting each 
other on a journey, they make u.se of many compli- 
mentary salutations, and a kind of freemasonry appears 
to exist among them. Major Brantz Mayer mentions a 
tribe at Cuernavaca that, in the event of a white man 
arriving at their village, immediately seize and place 
him under guard for the night in a large hut; he and 
his anitnals are carefully provided for until the following 
day, when he is despatched from the village under an 
escort, to Avait upon him until far Ixiyond the limits of 
the settlement. The custom, at the present day, of hid- 
ing money in the ground is universal ; nothing would 
induce a native to entrust his sjwings with another. The 
inhabitants of Queretaro spend much of their time bask- 
ing in the sun, and if the sun does not yield sufficient 
wanntli, they scoop out a hole in the ground, burn in it 
branches and leaves of the maguey, and when properly 
heated, lay themselves doAvn in the place, and cover 
themselves with a mat or the loose earth.®^ 

y Arlaqm, Chrm. de Znnateeas, pp. 161-2; J/tiycr’s ^^€x. as it TT’a.s, pp. 
175-6; Mendoza, Hist, de las Cosas, p. 311; Prieto, Viajes, p. 375; Aposto- 
tiros Afanes, p. 12. * Los iiiilios, si no todos en su mtijMr jiarte, vivt'n liga- 
dos por una espeoic de masonerm.* Jiustamante, in l*rieto, Viajes, p. 199. 
‘ Wenn mehrere in Gesellschaft gehen, nie neben, aondern iminer hinter ein- 
ander nnd selten ruhig schroitend, sondern fast iminei* knrz trabeiid.’ Wap- 
Geoff. «. Stat., p. 39. ‘L’Indien enterro son argent, et an moment de 
an mort il no dit pas ii sou plus proche parent ou il a depose sou tresor, afin 
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The Mexicans are not subject to many diseases. Small- 
pox, brouglit into the country at the time of the con- 
quest, typhoid fever, and syphilis are those which 
cause the greatest destruction of life; the two fonner 
are aggravated by the filthy condition of the villages. 
Yellow fever, or black vomit, very rarely attacks the 
aborigines. The measles is a prevalent disease. Death 
is likewise the result of .severe wounds, fractures, or 
bruises, most of which end in mortification, owing to 
neglect, or to the barbarous remedies applied to combat 
them. The Iluastecs of Yera Oru/. suiler from certain 
worms that breed in their lips, and highly esteem salt 
for the curative properties they believe it to jxjssess 
against this di.sorder. At the village of Comala, in the 
state of Colima, a considerable number of the children 
are born deaf and <lumb, idiots, or deformed ; besides 
which, when they reach a mature age, if we may Ijelieve 
the early chroniclers, the goitres are more or le.ss devel- 
oped on them, notwithstanding Humboldt’s as.sertion 
that tlie al)origines never suiter from this disorder. 
There is another disease, cutaneous in its character, 
which is quite prevalent in many parts of the country, 
and is suppo.sed to be contnicted under the iiiHuence 
of a warm, humid, and unhealthy climate, and may 
be described as follows: With«)ut pain the skin assumes 
a variety of colors, the sjxds produced being white, red, 
brownish, or blue. The Pintos, as south-western coast- 
dwellers are called, the chief victims to this di.sorder, 
experience no physical pain, except when they go into 
a cold climate; then they feel twitchings in the places 
where the skin h.as changed o.olor. The disease is de- 
clared to 1)0 contagions: and from all accounts no remedy 
for it has been as yet di.scovercd. Formerly, an epidemic 
called the matlalziihuatl vi.sited the country at long inter- 
vals and cau.sed terrible havoc. All the Spanish writers 
who speak of it call it and snpiwse it to be the 

same scourge that destroyed nearly the whole population 

3 11 *] 1 ne lui fasse pas faiito qiianil il resauscitera.’ Cassell in Nouvelles Anmles 
es Voy.f 183U, tom. xlv., p. 339. 
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of the Toltec empire in the eleventh century. Others 
believe it to have borne a greater similarity to yellow 
fever. The disease, whatever it is, made its appearance 
in 1545, 157G, and 1736, since which date 1 find no 
mention of it, destroying each time an immense num- 
ber of people; but ujwu no occasion did it attack the 
pure whites or the mestizos. Its greatest havoc was in 
the interior, on the central plateau, and in the coldest 
and most arid regions, the lowlands of the coast being 
nearly, if not entirely, free from its effects.®* 

When small-pox was first introduced, the natives 
resorted to bathing as a cure, and a very large number 
succnmlxjd to the disease. An old Bpanish author, 
writing in 1580, states that the nath’es of the kingdom 
of New Spain had an extensive knowledge of medicinal 
herbs; that they seldom resorted to bleeding or com- 
pound purgatives, for they had many simple cathartic 
herbs. They were in the habit of making pills with 
the India-rubber gum mixed with other substances, 
which they swallowed, and rubbed themselves withal, 
to increase their figility and suppleness of lx)dy. Cold 
water baths are ajinmonly resorted to when attjicked 
with fever, and they cannot be prevailed upon to aban- 
don the practice. The tamamiUi or sweat-bath, is also 
very much used for Ciises of .sevci’e illness. The bath- 
house stands clo.se to a spring of fresh water, and is 
built and heated not unlike a European bake-oven. 
When uj) to the required temiKjrature the fire is taken 
out, and water thrown in; tlie patient is then thrust into 
it naked, feet foremost and hea<l near the ajierture, and 
laid on a mat that covers the hot stones. 4’he hole that 
affords him air for breathing is about eighteen inches 


28 ‘ La petite verole et la roiigcole sont tlenx maladies tros eommiines. ’ 
Chappe tV Aukroche^Voyatie, jk 25. The Pintos ‘ marked with gi’oat daubs of 
deep blue. . . .the decoration is natural and cannot bo effaced.’ Tylor's Ana’' 
/atrte, p. 309. See further: Fossey, pp. 33-4, 395-C>. Conniare i/wwi- 

boldlj Essni Pol.^ tom. i., p]>. 00, 69-70, 88; J/’oafaau.s, yiemev ITcere/ff, p. 
250; Dapper t Ncue p. 282; Fassel^ in NouveUes Annahs iks Voi/.y 1830, 
tom. xlv., p. 340; Lowemtern, Mexiqne, p. 207; Chnrnay, liuhifs Americaines, 
l>p. 502-3; Malte-Jirun, Precis de la Geoy,^ tom. vi., p. 443; WappdnSt Geog, u, 
Slat.f p. 40. 
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square. When sufficiently steamed, and the body well 
beaten with rushes, a cold water bath and a brisk rub- 
bing complete the operation.® 

In Miciioacan, the natives believe that the leaves of 
a plant called cozolmemtl or olcacaran applied to a sore 
j)art of the Ixxly will foretell the result of the disorder; 
for if the leaves adhere to the s\3ot, it is a sure sign that 
the suffei’er will get well, but if they fall off, the con- 
trary will hap])en. Al'hen prostrated with disease, the 
nearest relatives and friends surround the patient’s 
couch and hold a confab iq)on the nature of his Jiilment 
and the application of the remedy. Old sorceresses and 
charlatans put in practice their sjKdls; fumigations and 
meltings of saltiKitre abound ; and by some jugglery, out 
of the crystallized saltjxjtre is brought a monstrous ant, 
a horrible worm, or some other object, which, as they 
allege, is the cause of the disorder. As the disease pro- 
gresses, the friends of the sufterer severally recommend 
and apply, according to the judgment each may have 
formed of the matter, oil of scorpions or of worms, 
water supi^sed to produce miraculous eftccts on fevers, 
or like .applications, and these empirical rerne<lies, most 
of which are entirely usele.ss, and others cxti’cmely bar- 
barous, are applied together without weight or measure.® 

In common with other jieoples, it is usual with these 
nations to pl.ace several kinds of edibles in the grave 
with the deceased. Among the Coras, when one died, 
the corpse was dressed and wr.apped in a mantle; if a 
man, with Ik)w and arrows, and if a wom.an, with her 
distaff, etc., and in this manner the body was buried 
in a cave, previously selected by the deceased. All 
his worldly goods were placed at the door of his 

29 ‘ Los Indios son graiiclos herboliirios, y cumn siempre con ellas.’ Men* 
doza. Hist, de Jais Cosas, p. 311. ‘For fevers, for bad colds, for the bite of a 
poisonous Animal, this (the temazcnlli) is said to be a certain cure; also for 
acute rheumatism.’ (Udderon de la Barca's Life in Mex., vol. i., p. 255; 
Helps* Span. Conq., vol. ii., p. 435; Menonville, ifewe, p. 124; J/wrr, Nachrich* 
fea, p. 30(»; Muhlenpfordlt Mejiro, torn, i., p. ‘250. 

30 ‘ Notant barbari, folia parti aiiectie aut dolenti applicata, de eventu 
morbi prajjudicure: nain si lirmiter ad ha*reant, certum signum esse oegrum 
convaliturum, sin dccidant, contra.’ L«ct, Novus Orhis, p. 271; Kilw, in 
PridOf Fi/ye.s, [>!). 438-0. 
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former house, so that he might come and take them 
without crossing the threshold, as they believed the dead 
returned to see about property. If the deceased had 
cattle, his friends and relatives every now and then 
plsiced some meat ujjon sticks alx)ut the fields, for fear 
he might come for the cattle he former!}' owned. Five 
days after death a hired wizixrd essayed to conjure away 
the shade of the departed property - holder. These 
spirit-scarers went smoking their pipes all over the dead 
man’s house, and shook /aiX)te-branches in the corners, 
till they pretended to have found the fancied shadow, 
which they hurled headlong to its final resting-place. 
Uix)n the second of Jfovcml)er most of the natives of 
the Mexican valley bring ofterings to their dead rela- 
tives and friends, consisting of edibles, live animals, 
and flowers, which are laid on or about the graves. 
The anniversjiry or commemoration of the dead among 
the ancient Aztecs occurred almost ui)on the same day.®‘ 
The thick-skinned, thoughtful and reserved aborig- 
inals of central Mexico are most enigmatical in their 
character. Their ^xHiuliar cast of features, their natural 
rescu’ve, and the thickness of their skin, make it ex- 
tremely difficult to ascertain by the expression of the 
fiice what their real thoughts are. The general char- 
acteristics of this iHJople may be summed up as follows: 
l)eaceable, gentle and submissive to their superiors, 
grave even to melancholy, and yet fond of striking 
exhibitions and noisy revelry ; improvident but charita- 
ble, sincerely pious, but wallowing in ignorance and 
sujxjrstitions; quick of perception, and possessed of great 
facility for acquiring knowledge, especially of the arts, 
very imitative, but with little originality, unambitious. 


31 The remains of one of their ancient kings found in a cave is thus de- 
scribed; ‘ estaba cubierto de pedreria texida segun su costiimbre enla manta 
con quo se ciibria dcsile los hombros hasta los pies, sentado en la niisma silla 
que le liugieron el solio, con tahali, brazaletes, collarea, y a])retadores do 
plata; y en la frente una corona de hermosas pliimas, do vanos colores inez- 
cladas, la mano izqiiierda puosta en el brazo de la silla, y eii la derecha un 
alfaiige con guaniicion de plata.’ Alcedo, Diedonario, tom. iii., p. ‘299. See 
also: Muti^enpfordl, Mvjico, tom. i., pp. 259-60; Aposiolicos Afanes, p. 2‘2; 
^rmin, Das lleuiuie Mexiko, p. 249. 

Vol. I. ‘41 
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unwilling to learn, and indiflferent to the comforts of 
life. Irascibility is by no means foreign to their nature, 
but it seems to lie dormant until awakened by intox- 
ication or some powerful impulse, when the innate 
cruelty flames forth, and they pass suddenly from a 
state of perfect calmness to one of unrestrained fierce- 
ness. Courage and cowardice are so blended in their 
character that it is no easy matter to determine which 
is the predominant trait. A fact worthy of notice is 
that iHK)n many occasions they have proved tliemselves 
capable of facing danger with the gmitest re.solution, 
and yet they w'ill tremble at the angry frown of a 
white man. Lazine.ss, and a marked inclination to 
cheating and stealing are among the other bad <|ualities 
attributed to them ; but theix; is a)>undant evidence to 
show, that although naturally aver.se to industry, they 
work hard from morning till night, in mining, agri- 
culture, and other occupations, and in their inefficient 
way accomplish no little lal)or. Murder and highway 
robljeiy are crimes not generally committed l)y the 
pui’c alxu'iginal, who steals rarely anything but food 
to appease his hunger or that of his family. A Mex- 
ican author .says, the Indian cuts down a tree to })ick 
its fruit, destroys an oak of ten years gi’owth for a 
W'cek’s firewood ; in other words, he produces little, con- 
sumes little, and destroys much. Another Jlexican 
writer affirms that the Indian is active, industrious, 
handy in agricultural labor, a diligent servant, a trusty 
postman, humhle, hospitable to his guests, and shows 
a sincere gratitude to his benefactors.*'"* 

3* D'Orhifjfny, Vny.^ p. 353; Calderon de In liarca's Life in Mex., vol. i., p. 
200; Mayfr*s Max. as U l^as, j)p. 170. 201; Jirasseur de liourhoury, i'oy. 
Tefaiaidepec, pp, 114, 172; Jjirenatulierey in Nouvelles Amiales dvs Voy., 
1824, tom. xxiii., p. 67; Ottavio, in Jd., 1833, tom. lix., p. 71; Hittner, (hut- 
tinunin, pp. Hl-2; Villa, in Prifto, Viajps, pp. -146-7; Arizrorreta, Ilesp^iesta 
d, pp. 24, 26; Sahayun, Ifist. Oen., tom. iii., lib. x., pp. 131, 135; liossi, >om- 
venirs, p. Tjifond, Voywjes, io\i\, i., p. 213; Wnppmis, (hoy. u. Slat., 
pp. 40-1; Padilla, Cona. N. iraliria^ AfS., p. 10; PoiusftVs Xnles Mex», pp. 
1U8, 161; Malle-Brun, Precis de la (}eoy„,io\n . vi., p. 445; (Jmulli Cartri, in 
ChurchiWs Col. Voyayes, vol. iv., p. 492; Heremipr, To/, de Voy., tom. ii., 
pp. 383-4; lionnycastle*8 Span. Ain., vol. i., pp. ‘49-50. * L’iii(liK<mo mexi- 
cain est grave, melancolique, siluncicux, uushi long-teiiipH que lea liqueurs 
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The Fames, Otomi's, Pintos, and other nations north 
of the Mexican valley were, at the time of the conquest, 
a barbarous i)cople, fierce and warlike, covetous even of 
tritles and fond of display. The MichoaciUjues or Taras- 
cos are warlike and bnive, and for many years after the 
conquest showed them.selves exceedingly hostile t) the 
whites, whom they attiicked, plundered, and frequently 
murdered, when traveling through their country. In 
1751 they were already quiet, and gave evidences of 
being intelligent and devoted to work. The men in the 
vicinity of the city of Yera Cruz are careless, lazy, and 
fickle; much given to gambling and drunkenness; but 
the women are virtuous, frugal, cleanly, and extremely 
industrious. The natives of Jalapa, judging by their 
countenance, arc less intelligent, and lack the sweetness 
of character that distinguishes the inhabitants of the 
higher plateau; they are, however, i)eaceable and inoffen- 
sive. The wild trilws of the north arc rude, revengeful, 
dull, irreligious, lazy, and given to robliery, plunder, 
and murder. Such arc the charsicteristics attributed to 
them under the name of Chichimecs by old Spanish au- 
thors and others. Indeed, the only creditable traits they 
were allowed to possess, were, in certain pai'ts, courage 
and an indeiHjndent spirit. Of the nations of Jalisco, 
both ancient Jind modern writers bear testimon^^ to their 
bravery. They are .also sagsicious and somewhat indus- 
trious, but opjK)sed to h.ard labor (as what savage is not), 
.and not easily kept under restraint. Those who dwell 
on Ijake Chapala .are quiet and mild, devoted to agricul- 
tural pursuits. They indeed pixived themselves high- 
spirited and efficient in defending their rights, when 
long oppression had exhausted their forbearance. The 
Corns were luirdy and warlike, averse to anj’ inter- 
course with the whites and to the Christian religion, 
but by the eftbrts of the missionaries, and the licaa^v 

enivranteB n’ont pas agi anr Ini.’ IlumholtU, Essai PoL, tom. i., pp. 94. 90. 

‘ The most violent passions are never painted in their features.’ Mill's Jlisi. 

pp. 5-0, 10. ‘Of a sharpe wit, and good vnderstandiiig, for what so- 
eiier it bci, Sciences or other Arts, these people are very apt U) Icame it with 
small instructing.’ Piirchas* JTis Pil;/nmrs, vol. iv., p. 143:1. 
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blows of the Spanish soldiers, they were brought under 
subjection, and became tractable.®* 

The Southern Mexicans, under which name I group 
the people inhabiting the pre.sent states of Oajsica, (Juer- 
rero, Chiapas, the southern portion of Vera Cruz, 
Taba.sco, and Yucatan, constitute tiic second and last 
division of this chapter. Much of this territory is sit- 
uated within the tietras calieiUes, or hot lands, wherein 
every variety of tropical vegetation abounds in luxuriant 
profusion. The heat, es^XHually along the coast, to the 
uniicclimated is most oppre.ssive. 'I'hc great chain of 
the cordillera in its transit acro.ss the Tehuantepec isth- 
mus, approaches nearer to the I’sicific seaboard than to 
the Atlantic, and dropping frein tlu; elevated table-land 
of central Mexico, seeks a lower altitude, and breaks 
into cross-ridges that traverse the country in an cast and 
west direction. Uikju the northern side of the isthmus 
are plains of considerable extent, of rich alluvial soil, 
through which several rivers, after draining the mount- 
ain districts, discharge into the Mexican gulf. These 
streams, in their course through the table-lands, arc lK)r- 
dered by rich lands of greater or lesser extent. On the 
southern side, nature puts on a bolder as[)ect and a nar- 
rower belt of lowlands is traversed by several rivers, 
Avhich di.scharge the draimige of the southern slojK) into 
the Pacific (Jccan, and into the lago<.)ns that border the 
ocean. One of the most imjK)rtjxnt features of Yucatan 
is the absence of any important river. The coast, which 
is of great extent, has in general a bleak and arid ap- 
pearance, and is little breken except on the north-west. 


3^ The Pintos of Guerrero nro 'most feroeimissaynges.’ Tylor's AnnhuaCt 
p. 30!). The Chichiniccs are ‘ los peores de todos y los iiiiiyores homit.'idiis 
y saltcudores de toda la tierra.’ in Aleiire.^ I fist. th Jesus, torn. 

1., p. 281. See further, AlninraZf Memoria, p. 18; Ivlralry^ in Uevu^ des deux 
Mondfs, Sept., 1800, p. 453; helnporle, Htisen, tom. x.,i).323; Orozco y Jierrat 
G'Oirnfiu, p. 284; ImH, Norm Orbv*, pp. 201), 280; Comhkr, Voy.i p. 394; 
liifirt,\\\ Recue Fran^aise, Dee., 1801, pp. 479, 485; Jhn'era^ Uvtt. Gen., dec. 
viii., lib. vi., cap. xvi.; Riha.% Hist, de los Triumphos, p. 721; Oviedo. Hist. 
Oen., tom. iii., p. 503; Oomara, IVutl. Ind., fol. 271; Beaumont, Cron, deMt’- 
choacan, MS., pp. 197, 235; Pages* Travels, vol. i., i». 150, 
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where it is indented by the laguna de Terminos, and 
on the eastern side by the bays of Ascension, Espiritu 
Santo, and Cheturnel. The central part of the Yucatan 
peninsula is occupied by a low ridge of mountains, of 
barren aspect. A short distance from the coast the 
general apj)earance of the country improves, being well- 
wooded, and containing many fertile tracts. 

Many of the nations occupying this region at the 
time of the conquest may be called cultivated, or at 
least, progres.sive, and consequently belong to the civil- 
ized nations described in the second volume of this work; 
others falling back into a .state of wildness after the cen- 
tral civilization was extinguished, makes it extremely 
diilicidt to draw any line separating civilization from 
savagi.sm. Nevertheless we will examine them as best 
we may ; and if it be found that what we learn of them 
refers more to the pre.sent time than has Ixien the csise 
with nations hitherto treated, the cause will l)e obvious. 

The Ziipoteca, who were in former times a very pow- 
erful nation, still occupy a great [x>rtion of Oajaca, sur- 
rounded by the ruins of their ancient palaces and cities. 
The whole western part of the state is taken up by the 
Alistecs. Tributary to the above IxTore the con(iue.st, 
w'cre the Mijes and other smaller tribes now' residing in 
the mountai]! districts in the centre of the isthmus. 
The Uuares, who are said to have come by sea from the 
south, and t<i have landed near the present city of Te- 
huanteiKJC, spread out over the lowlands and around the 
lagoons on the s<.)uth-western coast of Oajiuia. In the 
province of (ioazacoaloo, and in Tabasco, are the Alina- 
lukos, and LVuontalas, who occupy a large portion of the 
latter state. South of them in Chiapas arc the Choles, 
Ihitidah^, Zotziks, Ahimes, and Queleues, and in the ex- 
treme south-eastern end of the same state, and extend- 
ing into Central America, some tribes of the Dicandones 
are located. The extensive ])cninsula of Yucatan, the 
ancient name of which was Ma3 apan, formed the inde- 
pendent and ix)werful kingdom of the Mayas, who held 
undisputed possession of the country until, after a heroic 
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resistance, they were finally compelled to yield to the 
superior discipline and weapons of the Spanish in- 
vaders.®* 

The Zapotecs proper are well-formed and strong; the 
features of the men are of a peculiar cast and not pleas- 
ing; the women, however, are delicjitely formed, and 
graceful with handsome features. Another tribe of the 
same nation, the Zaix>tccs of Tehuantepec, are rather un- 
der the medium height, with a plea.sing oval fivce and pre- 
sent a fine iKjrsonal appearance. Not a few of them 
have light-colored hair, and a somewhat fair complexion. 
Their senses, e.sj)ecially that of sight, are acute, and the 
constitution sound and robust, notwitljstanding their 
habits of intoxication. The females have regular and 
handsome features, and though of small stature and 
bizarre in their carriage, are truly gniceful and .seduc- 
tive. Dark lustrous eyes, long eye-lashes, well delined 
eye-brows, luxuriant and gtos.sy jet-bhack hair, play 
havoc with the men. Tho.se of Acayucan village are 
particularly noted for their Injauty. But not all are 
thus; instance the Chatinos who are remarkably ugly. 
The natives of Oajaca are generally large and well-formed ; 
tho.se of Sierra arc of a light-yellow com])lexion, and 
their women are tolerably white with mild leatures. 
Some branches of the ^Miztecs and Mazatecs caivy upon 
their .shoulders very large loiwls. Farther Burgoa writ- 
ing of the ^liztecs, of Yangiiistlan, iir the year 1541, 
speaks of their beautiful complexion and fine forms. 
The Mijes arc of good height, strongly built, hardy, and 
active; they wear a beard, and altogether their aspect is 
repulsive. The Zofiues are very much like the Mijes, 
their features are SIS prominent and unpreixj.ssessing ; but 
they are probablj^ more athletic. The Chontales are 


3^ The MavAH, ‘ Sie Hclbst nonuen sicli heiitc noch Macefjwd, d. h. Einge- 
boreno vora Maya-Lande, nie Yucatiinos odt^r Yucatecos, was KpanischiT 
Aiisdruck fiir die Bewohnev des Staates ist.’ Wuppihis, Geotj. n. Stal., pp. 
142-3. See also Orozco y Jierra^ Gei^jrnfia^ pp. 103, 173, 17C, Brasmur 
dc Bonrhowy, Vopol Yuh^ preface, p. clvii; Muhlcnpfordi, Mvjico^ tom. i., p. 2(^8; 
tom. ii., pt i., pp. 140-3; Burym, Geoip Descrip. /torn, ii., pt ii., fol. 31)6,400- 
1; liemesal, Hist, de Chyapa, pp. 264r^; Juarros' Hist. Gmt,, p. 14. 
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tall and very robust. In the village of Tequisistlan, 
Oajaca, shortly after the Spanish conquest, they were 
all reported os of a gigantic stature. The Iluaves pre- 
sent a different appearance from any of the other natives 
of the isthmus of Tehuantepec. Tiiey are generally well- 
made, and of strong constitutions. The natives of Ta- 
basco who dwell in the country Iwrderiiig on the river of 
that name, are of medium height, and with well-devel- 
oped limbs. Both men and women have round flat 
faces, low foreheads, small eyes, flattish noses, thick lips, 
small but quite full mouths, white teeth, and tawny 
complexions. The Ahualulcos are rather under the 
middle height, but of great physical strength. They 
have a low narrow forehead, siilient cheek-bones, full 
lips, white teeth, small beard, and coarse hair. Their 
features are aquiline,' and the expression of their coun- 
tenance is melancholy, one of gentleness blended with 
sternness. They strongly resemble the descendants of 
the Aztecs of Mexico. The women are more delicately 
made, and some lieautiful ones are seen among them. 
They move quickly and with much natural grace.'*® 

The descendants of the Mavas are of medium size, 
with good limbs, large faces and mouth, the upper lip 
slightly arched, and a marked tendency to stoutness; 
the nose is somewhat flat, eyes sleepy-looking and hair 
black and glossy, which rarely turns gray; complexion 
of a copper color, and in some instances yelloAvish. Nat- 
urally sti-ong, the ^laya or Yucatec can carry heavy 
loads long dishinces, and jxn’form a great deal of hard 
labor without showing signs of fatigue. An old Spanish 

35 BarnanVift Tehuantepec, pp. 220, 224, 227; Moro, in Garay, Jteconochniento, 
pp. 89-94; Muhtenpfordt, Mejivo, tom., i., p. 215; Maegreyor^s l*rogress of 
America, pp. 848, 850: Jltnncsdorf, in Lond. (ieog. .Soc., Jour., vol. xxxii., p. 
645; Charnay, Jhiines Avirricahivs, pp. 287, 500-1; JIutchings' Cal. Mag,, vol. 
ii., p. 394. Ziipotees ‘bieii tiillatlos,’ Mijes ‘Arropautos, altinos de condi- 
cion, y tnierpo,’ Miztooa * liiida tez en el rostro, y bueiia disposicion en el 
talle.’ Burgoa, Gem], Dencrip,, tom. ii., pt ii., fol. 202, 271, 354, 401, tom. i., 
pt ii., p. 134. ‘TehuantGpt?c women: Jet-blaek hair, silky and hixuriant, en- 
frames their lij»ht-browu faees, on which, in youth, a warm blush on the 
cheek htughtens the lustre of their dark eyes^ with long horizontal lashes 
and Hhar^dy-marked eyebrows.* Tempshy's Mitla, )>. 209. The Soques, 

'short, with large chests and powerful niuscle.s Both men and women 

have very repulsive countenances.’ ShufeldVs Ejrplor, Tehuantepec, p, 126, 
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writer mentions that they were generally how-legged, 
and many of them squint-eyed. The same author says 
they had good faces, were not very dark, did not wear a 
beard, and were long-lived. The women are plump, and 
generally sjicaking not ugly.** 

Very scanty was the dress of the dwellers on Tehuan- 
tepec isthmus. In Ojijaca and Chiapas, the men wore 
a piece of deer or other skin fastened round the waist, 
and hanging down in front, and the women wore api’ons 
of maguej'-libre. Montanus in describing the Alijes says 
they were quite naked, but that .^^oine wore round the 
waist a white deer-skin dressed with human hearts. I'he 
Lacandones, when going to war, wore on their shoulders 
the skin of a tiger, lion, or deer. The Quelenes wrap^)cd 
round their head a colored cloth, in tlie manner of a 
turban, or garland of tlowers. At pre,sent, the usual 
dress of the Zaiiotoca is a pair of wide Alexican drawers, 
and short jacket of cotton, Avitlt a broad -brimmed hat, 
made of felt or straw — ^^et the Iluaves and many of the 
poorer class, still wear nothing but a breech-cloth. The 
costume of the women is simple, and not without ele- 
gance. That of the Aliztecs, Zai)otecs, and others dwell- 
ing in the city of TehuanteiKjc is a skirt made of cotton, 
— sometimes of wool — that retiches nearly to the ankles, 
prettily and often elaborately worked in various designs 
and colors. The up|x;r part of the laxly is covered 
with a kind of chemisette, with short sleeves called the 
huijnl, of fine texture, and adorned with lace and gold 
or silk threads. On the head is a white cotton cover- 
ing, ma<le like a narrow sack or sleeve, which is drawn 
on and hangs down over the back. In I’abasco, the 
dress of the men difiers little from that of the people 
of Tehuante^xH;; the Tabascan women wear a cotton 
petticoat or a few yards of calico wrapjx'd round the 
waist, and reaching below the knees. Over the petti- 

36 * Eft gente la do Yucatan de buenoB cnerpofi, bien bechog, y rezioR’ 

The women ‘bion hechtis, y no feus. . . .no son blniicaH. Bino de color biico.* 
Herrera, HUtl. Gm,^ dec. iv., lib. iii., cup. iv. See further: Dumpier* h Vay- 
Offes, vol. ii., pt ii., p. 115; Morvlet, Voyage^ tom. i.,p. 148; Montanus, Nkuioe 
Weereld, p. 258; Dapper, Neue Welt, p. 201; Tylor's Anahuac, p. IC. 
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coat they wear a frock with 8leeve.s to the wrist, leaving 
the bosom and neck exposed. Children and boys go 
naked ; indeed, whenever clothing to any extent is found 
in this region, we may be sure that the foreign trader 
is at the lx)ttom of it.®” 

Both sexes usually wear the hair long, parting it in 
the middle, and either permit it to hang in loose tresses 
over the shoulders, or, binding it with gay colored rib- 
bons, loop it up on the back of the head, where it is 
fastened with a large conib. On festive occasions they 
interweave flowers with the hair, and also mingle with 
it a species of shining beetle, called cucidb, which emits 
a phosphorescent light, and produces a very pretty eflect. 
Among the Zoques who I’cside at San Miguel and Santa 
Maria Chirnalapa, the males shave the crown of the 
head, a custom of possible monkish origin peculiar to 
themselves. Feather tufts and skins of green birds 
were formerly much used for ornaments; they had also 
necklacses made of pieces of gold joined together, and 
amber beads. Nose and ears Avere pierced, and pieces 
of stone or amber or gold rings or a bit of caiwed Avood 
inserted. Montanus descriljes a kind of snake called 
ibobaca, Avhicli he says the inhabitants of Chiapas Avore 
round the neck.*® 'I'liey also painted and stained the 
face. ^N'hen Feriifindez de Cordova explored the north- 
ern coast of Yucatan, he found the jwople clad in cotton 
garments, and at the present day this Ibrms the princi- 
pal material from Avhich their clothing is made. Men 
noAA' Avear a cotton shirt or blouse, usually' Avithout 
sleeves, and wide drawers; round the Avaist is tied a 


Ihmjna, Gcog. De.*trrip., tom. ii., pt ii., fol. 285; Moninnuti, Xieuire 
reldt p. 255; Thipper, XeMc II V//, p. 288; JSrasseur ik Jioiirbonni, I’o//. ik Te- 
hmnkpec, p. 1114; Palcmos^ in Orozvo y iteoyrafiu^ j). Leon, in Id., 

p. 102; Sluseo Mex. tom. ii., p. 555. ‘ JVIuehnchos yn luayorcillos. Todos 

desnudos eii ciiriit's, ooiiio iiiicimm de siis nuidres Tins tdlos veniaii 

iniichoB IndioK imiyores, casi tan desnudos como kus Lijos, con inufhos sar- 
tales de fltirea . . on la cabe/a, rebuxada una toc*n de eolores, coiiio tocado 
do Armenio.’ Ikmeit(d, Jfist. Chyapa, p. 2s)2. 

3** *^Vith their hair ty’d up in a Knot behind, they think themselves ex- 
trenm fine.’ J)aitipi(r\s Voyat^es, vol. ii., pt ii., p. 114. ‘Muy empenaoliados 
y pintados.’ Herrera, Hist. Oen., dec. ii., lib. iv., cap. xi.; Barnard* s Tehuanie’^ 
pec, pj). 221-2, 220. 
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white or colored sash ; for protection from the sun, a 
straw hat is worn, or i)erhaps a piece of colored calico, 
and their sandals are miide from deer-skin. Instead of 
drawers, they used to wear a broad cotton band jmssed 
i-oniid the loins, the ends of which were arranged to 
hang one in front and the other behind ; a cloak or man- 
tle of cotton called zugen was thrown over the shoulders. 
Colonel Galindo mentions that they used the bark 
of the India-rubber tree for making garments, and Co- 
golludo says that when the Spaniards arrived at Ake, in 
the year 1527, the army of natives were in a state of 
nudity, with only their privy parts covered, and the 
whole body l)esmeared with clay of dilierent colors. Tlie 
women display considerable taste in the style of their 
garments; over a jxitticoat, which reivches to their ankles, 
and prettily Iwrdered at the bottom, they have a dress 
with sleeves down to the ell)Ow ; the skirt is oi)en at the 
sides, and does not fall as low as the petticoat, so that 
the border of the latter may Iks seen, the lx)som of the 
dress is open, and on each side of tlie breast and round 
the neck it is embi'oidered with coarse silk, as in Teiiuan- 
te^iec; the huipil (Aztec, vipiUi) is also worn. In country 
phices women w'ear the petticoat alone, using the over.skirt 
or huipil only on s|H;cial occasions. When out of doors, 
they cover the head and part of the face with a piece of 
cotton cloth.** All i)errait the hair to attain to its full 
length; the men plait theirs and wind it round the head, 
leaving a short end to hang down behind, while thjit of 
the women hangs in dark masses over their shoulders, 
or is neatly bound up behind and decorated with dowers 
or feathers. Herrera states that it was customary to 
scorch the faces of young children to prevent the growth 

39 ‘Their ftppnrell \r.is of Cotton in miinifold ffinhions anti colours.’ Pui- 
c/ta«’ Ilia PWirimes, vol. v., p. 885. The Mnya woman's dress ‘ so reduce al 
hinil quo cubre la parte superior del cuerpo, y al fiistan d euagua, do manta do 
algodoti.’ Orozco y Jierra, Geournfia, p. 158. Of tho men ‘nn calzoiicillo 
ancho y largo hasta media pierna, y tnl voz hasta cerca del tobillo, tie la 
misma manta, un ceriidor bianco d do colorcs, un panuelo, y un sombrero 
do paja, y a voces una alpargata de sueda, con sus cordones do mecate.’ 

Yamlem, tom. i., pp. 177-8. See further: Unssel^ Jlfpar. Uunt., p. 
267; Golinth, in IjOwl.Geoy. Hoc., Jour., vol. iii., p. 59; Wilson's Arner. Hist., 
pp. 88, 111; Morelel, Voyaye, tom. i., pp. 147, HO. 
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of their beards, and the men allowed the hair to grow 
down over the eyebrows, making their heads and fore- 
heads flat on purpose. They pierced nose and ears, 
ornamenting them with rings set with pearls and bits 
of amber, and wore collars and bracelets of gold. Some 
iunong them filed their teeth. They painted the face 
and all exjx^sed parts of the body in many colors, using 
white or yellow with black and red, covering themselves 
from the waist upward with a variety of designs and 
figures. When going to battle paint was much used, in 
order to render their appearance more formidable ; men 
tattooed on the chest, and the women mixetl liquid amber 
with their pigments, which, when rubbed over the body, 
emitted a perfume.*® 

The Ijetter class of Zapotccs of the present day build 
their houses in a substantial manner of adobes ; the com- 
mon jieople construct a more simple dwelling with 
branches arranged in a double row, and the sptoce be- 
tween filled in wdth earth; they also make them of 
wattled cane-w’ork plastered with clay. Such dw^ellings 
are cool and proof against the frequent earthquakes that 
occur in their territory. Roofs are thatched with pal- 
metto-leaves without opening, nor are there any w’indows 
in the walls. The interior is divided into several com- 
partments, according to size and necessity.** The Mijes 
thatch their houses with bundles of coarse straw. The 
Chinantecs, Chochos, and Chontales originally built no 
houses, but sought out the most shady forests, w’here 
they dwelt, or they located themselves in ravines and 


40 « Tons portuieiit les choveux lon"a, et lea Espngnola out eu beaucoup de 
peine a lea leur fiiire eonper; la clievelnre longue eat encore aujonrd’liui le. 
aigne distinetif des Indiens insoniuia.* ]Vuldick, Voy. p. 40. ‘Las 

caras de bianco, negro, y Colorado juutadas, que Hainan embijarse, y oierto 
pareceu deiuoiiioa pintad 'S.' i’oifollndo, Jilsi. de Yuvathan, p. 0. ('ompare 
above with 'rermvixd'owpanSt in Xomrlks Autmlvs dcsVoy.f 1843, tom. xevii., 
!>. 50; Helps' Span, ('oiup, v<»l. ii., p. 26‘2. 

‘ The buildings of the lower clasa are thatched with palm-leaves, and 
form but one piece, without window or chimney.’ Jhnues(hn'f\ in Lond. 
Geog. Soc., Jour.^ vol. xxxii., p. 544, ‘Cubreiise las casus de vna cuchilla 
que loa Indioa hazeii de pajaa luuy capeasaa y bien asseiitadas, (piellaman en 
eata tierra jiicales.’ Davila FadUla^ Hist. Pvhd. ]>. 541). JSee also: 

Mnseo Mex.^ tom. ii., p. 654; Barnard's Tehnantepec^ jtp. 221, 225, with cut; 
Hassell Mex. Gmt., p. 252: Duryoa, Geog. Desa'ip., tom. i., pt ii., fol. 197* 
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rocky parts, living in caverns or holes under the rocks; 
the Tzendales of Chiapjis had many towns and painted 
their houses; the Ahualulcos lived together in commu- 
nities, and had commodious, well-built houses of inter- 
woven cane, plastered on the inside with mud, the roof 
thatched with palmetto.^'* 

From the earliest times of which we have any record, 
the natives of Oajaca and the isthmus of Tehuantepec 
cultivated corn and vegetables, and likewise followed 
the chase ; those who dwelt on the borders of the sea or 
lakes applied themselves to fi.shing. The Za[x)tecs now 
raise wheat, and build mills. It is as.serted by an old 
Spanish chronicler that this nation exceeded all others 
in eating and drinking. As early as 1G90, they gath- 
ered crops of maguey, maize, SiMinish ])eas, chile, 
potatoes, and pumpkins, and bred swine and i)oulti’y. 
Of late they cultivate rice, sugar-cane, and other tix)p- 
ical productions, as also do the inhabitants of Tehuante- 
pec. Primitive agricultiu’e has undergone but little 
alteration ; deer are caught bj' means of traps and nets. 
The ^liztecs, Mijes, and Cuicatecs have from the earliest 
times l)een cultivators of the soil. The ilijes make a 
coarse or impure sugar from sugar-cane; their corn-fields 
are often many miles di.stant from their dwellings. The 
Huaves, the greater portion of whom are on the borders 
of the lagoons on the isthmus of TehuanteiMJC, live mostly 
on the proceeds of their fisheries, although they rtiise a 
small supply of grain and fruit. Their fishing is almost 
exclihsively done with sweep-nets in shallow waters, and 
during one month of the year they catch large schools of 
shrimps in traps. The Ztxiues produce the small (puin- 
tity of corn that they need, some arhote, many very 
fine oranges, and tobacco. They are fond of iguanas and 
their eggs, and of parrots, killing the latter with stones. 
The Chontales of Tabasco and Tehuantei)ec use maize 

<2 Thft ChochoB nnd Cbontalos * no teninn Pneblo fiindado, si no cobnchii- 
eluH eHtreehas en lo iims osrondido de los monteH.’ ViMrr/oa, Groij. IJescrip.t 
torn.]]., pt ii., fol. 3:i6. 'J*ho Chinantecs lived ‘en raneheriiis entre bar- 
rnncaB, y cMpcHsuniH de arboloH.’ liunjoa^ Faleatraf llist.f pt i., fol. 102; Char- 
nay, liuines Americaijies, p. 438. 
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and cocoa as food. They eat flesh only upon'great relig- 
ious festivals, marriages, or other celebrations, but are fond 
of fish. In olden times they were cannibals, and An- 
tonio de Uerrera, the chief chronicler of the Indies, ac- 
cused also the natives of Chiapivs of being eaters of human 
flesh. Since the conquest the natives have lived mostly 
on corn and other vegetable productions, cultivated by 
themselves. A large portion of the Mayas and of the 
otlier aborigines of Yucatan are to-day engaged in the 
cultivation of the soil, they also breed such domestic ani- 
mals as they need for themselves. The}^ are very simple 
and frugal in their eating.**. All the natives of this sec- 
tion of the Mexican republic grind their maize in the 
Siime manner; after first soaking it in lye or in lime and 
water, it is bruised on the metate, or rubbing-stone, 
being wet occjusionally, until it becomes a soft paste. 
With this they make their tortillas and other compounds, 
both to eat and drink. To make tortillas the maize paste 
is shaped into thin cakes with the palms of the hands and 
cooked upon a flat clay jmn. The totoposte is a smaller 
cake used for journeys in lieu of the tortillas. I'he dif- 
ference between them is in the manner of preparation ; 
the totoi)ostes are cooked one side only and laid near the 
fire which makes them crisp, and require to be moistened 
in order to render them eatalfle. Tamales are a favorite 
dish and are made of pork, game, or jx)ultry. The meat 
is cut up in small pieces and wa.shcd ; a small quantity of 
the maize paste seasoned with cinnamon, stiflVon, cloves, 
pimento, tomatoes, coarse pepix;r, salt, red coloring mat- 
ter, and some lard added to it, is placed on the fire in a 
pan and as soon as it has jictjuired the consistency of a 
thick gruel, it is removed, mixed with the me.at, some 


^^Zapotec.s; * So dan con gran vicio siis Bomenteras.’ MiztccB, ‘labra- 
doroB de inuYz. y fvizol.' liimjoa, Oeotf. Desenp,^ tom. i., pt ii., fol. IKi, 143 
and 47. 165-G, 184, tom. ii., pt ii., fol.’ 199-21)0, 202, 228. 282, 390, 398, 400. 
Zapotecs, ‘graiide inclinninoii, y exercicio a la enza. y inoiitoriji tie aiiimales 
campesinos en especial de vemulos.* 7j«n/oa, Falpstra IlisL, i)t i., fol. 110. 
See further: liarmrd's Tehumitepec, pp. 2*-0-2, 225-0; Moro, in (/araj/f Be- 
conocimientOf pp. 90, 93-4; Brassfur de liourbourtf, Voi/. Tehuautepce, p. 196; 
Navarrekt de Vmjest tom. iii., pp. 66, 61; GalindOf in Loud. Gtotj. Soc., 
Jour.y vol. iii , p. 59. 
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more lard dnd salt added, and the mass kneaded for a few 
moments. It is then divided into small portions, which 
are enveloped in a thin paste of maize. The tamales 
thus prepared are covered with a banana-leaf or corn- 
husk and placed in a jK)t or 2)an over which large leaves 
aiv laid. They are allowed to boil from one hour and a 
half to two hours. The posole is a nourishing drink 
made of sour maize paste mixed with water ; sometimes 
they add a little honey to it. They also prepare a drink 
by pai*ching corn and grinding it to ix)wdcr on the me- 
tate, and mixing it with water and a little achote. This 
last drink they prefer to the ixj.'iole, for long journeys." 

The natives of Tehuanteiiec and esiHJcially those who 
reside in the Goazacoalco district arc neat and clean in 
regard to their jxjrsonal habits. The>' ot).serve the custom 
of bathing daily. In their ablutions they make use of a 
plant called chhituk the root of which they mix with 
water, thereby imjwirting to their Inxlies a strong aroma- 
tic odor. The same plant is list'd wdicn they wash their 
clotlies, the scent from which remains on them lor some 
time. A pleasing feature in the ap[)t>arance of these 
people is the sjxitless whiteness of their cotton dresses 
and the care they bestow on their luxuriant hair. 

The other triljcs who inhabit this isthmus as well as 
those of (Jhiapas are not so clean in their jx^rsons, and 
as a consequence are much infested with vermin which 
the w’omen have a disgu.sting habit of eating when picked 
from the heads of their children. The Mayas make fre- 
quent u.se of cold water, but this practic.e apjiears to be 
more for pleasure than for cleansing purjMJses, as neither 
in their jxjrsons nor in their dw'ellings do they present 
an appearance of cleanliness.^ 

**TaVjasco: ‘ Comen a kus horns concertndas, carnoH do vaea, piierco, y 
ancs, y beue vna beuida inny Haiin, beeha do cacao, mayz, y cHpecia do la 
tierra, la qnal IJaman Zocolnte.’ Jkrrera, Hist. Gen.^ dec. iii., lib. vii., cap. 
iii. Tortillas, ‘ When they are baked l)rowu, they are called “ totoposti,” and 
taste like parched corn.’ Shnfddl'ti Explor, Tehiiantej^ec, p. TJ5. The (’hoii- 
talcH, * Hii alimeiito freciiente en el poKolo . . .rara vez coinon la came de rea.’ 
Orozco y litrra, Gengraffa, p. 101-2; TJanipicr*s Voyages, vol. ii., i»t ii., pp. 
112-14; Ift'vmesdorf, in Land. Geog. Soc.^ Jorir.y vdl. xxxii., pp. r)43-4. 

Sr Moro, apoakin^ of the <diintiile, saya: * Una infiiHion de estas raices 
comutiica ku fragaiicia al agiia rpie los tcluiauteiiecanos ompU'aii como up 
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The weapons of the Southern Mexicans were in most 
respects similar to those used by tlie Central Mexicans, 
namely, bows and arrows, macanas, and lances, the latter 
of great length and very strong. In Tabasco they carried 
turtle-shell shields highly jx)iished so as to reflect the 
sun; they also had flint stones for lances and arrow- 
points, but sometinie.s weapon-points were made from 
strong thorns and flsh-l)ones. The hard wooden sword 
of the Maya was a heavy and formidable weapon, and 
required tlie use of both hands to wield it; the edge was 
grooved for the purpose of inserting the. sharp flint with 
which it was armed. Slings were commonly used by 
all these nations. In addition to shields the Mayas had 
for defensive annor garments of thickly qniltcd cotton 
CJilled emnipiks, w'hich covered the Ixxly down to the 
lower part of the thigh, and were considered inqxirvious 
to arrows. The flint knife of former days has now been 
replaced by the nnichete w-hich serves the purpose of 
both cutlass and chopping-knife, and without it no native 
ever goes into the m'oo<1s.“ 

Wlien the Spaniards first arrived at Tabasco, they 
encountered a ixjople well-skilled in the art of war, with 
a fair knowledge of military tactics, who defended their 
country with much bravery; their towns and villages 
were W'ell fortified Avith intrenchments or palisades, and 
strong towers and forts were built on such places' as pre- 
sented the most favorable ix).sition for resisting attacks. 


objeto do liijo sumamente apreciado, tanto para labar la ropa do uso, como 
psira las aliluciones peraonales.’ Moro, in Orozco y Berra, Geoqrafia, p. ISO. 

* Toutes lea parties de lour vetement sont toujoiirs noiivellemeiit blanchics. 
Lgk femmes so baignent an moiiis iiiiefois par jour.’ Fossey, Mexique, p. 24. 
At Chiapas, * Tons ccs Indiens, mis on eii chemise, repnndaient dans I’atmos- 
idiere nne odour sui yeneris (pii soulevait le canir.’ Charnay, Bnines A^uerU 
rauies, j>. 457. The women are ‘ not very clean in their habits, eating the 
insects from the bushy heads of their children.* l[trm(sdorj\ in Loml. Crtog. 
*Soc., Jour,, vol. xxxii., p. 543. ‘ No son iniiy lini])ias en siis personas, ni en 

sus casas, con quanto sc laban.’ Uerrera, lUsi. Gen., dec. iv., lib. x., cap. 
iv.; Mordet, Voyaye, tom. i., p. 148. 

4G « peleauuii con lan<;as, armadas las puntas con espinas y huessos muy 
agudoB de pescados.’ Herrera , Hist. Gin., <lec. ii., lib. iv., cap. xi. ‘ Usaban 
de lanzaa de desmesurado tamano para combativ.’ Orozco y Berra, Geoyraf ia, 
p. 187. See also: Oriedo, Hist. Gen., Umw. iii., p. 461; Ihtryoa, Geoy. Descrip., 
tom. ii., pt ii., fol. 336; Coyolludo, Hist, de Yucedhan, pp. 5-6, 11, 77; Xavar- 
rete, Col, de Viages, tom. iii., pp. 58-5U; Moi'det, Voyage^ tom. i., p, 179. 
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,To their forts they retired when invaded by a superior 
force, and from the avails they hurled large rocks with 
damaging eftcct against their foes. Cortes found erected 
on the bank of the Tabasco Kiver, in front of one of 
their towns, a stixing wooden stockade, with loopholes 
through which to discharge arrows; and subsequently, 
during his inai’ch through their country, they frequently 
set fire to their villages, with the object of harassing his 
troops. AMien advancing to battle they maintained a 
regular formation, and they are descrilied as having met 
Francisco Montejo in gcMxl order, drawn up in three col- 
umns, the centre under the command of their chief, 
accompjinied l)y their chief priest. The combatants 
rushed forwax'd to the attack with loud shouts, cheei'ed 
on by the blowing of honis and heating of small drums 
called tunhnles. Prisonei's taken in battle were sacrificed 
to their gods.'*’ 

The furniture of their houses is of the plainest de- 
sci’iption, and limited to their absolute wants. Their 
tables or benches ai’e made of a few rough Ixoards, and a 
mat called peinte, .spread on the fixMxr, serves for a bed, 
while a coai’se wtxxlen blanket is used for covering; 
some few have small cane bedsteads. ^Phe natives of 
Tabasex) and Yucatan more commonly have a network 
Jutmaca or hammexek, susjxxnded Iroin tw«) posts or tixies. 
Their cwking-utensils consi.st of the metate, pots made 
of earthenware, and gourds. The universal machete 
carried by man and l)oy .serves many pur|X).ses. such as 
choixping firewood, killing animals, eating, and building 
houses. Jhirgoa describes mds of a peculiar make us(,*d 
by the Zapotecs for catching game ; in the knots of the 
net were fixed the claws of lions, tigers, bears, and other 


•7 ‘ Tienen enfronte doste Pueblo vn cerro nltissimo, con vnn puntii quo 
dcMcuella Robervinineiite, ensi ciitre In Hegion de las nubes, y coroiiiise ooii 
vnii iniiy dilutadn inuralln de lossns de mns do vn estiidu do iilto, y qiieiitaii 
de las pinturas do sus churiicteres historialcs, que so rotirabiiii alii, piira do- 
fenderse de sus cnemigos.’ /iwrf/on, Descrip. ^ tom. i., pt ii., fol. 1G7. 

* Comen^aron luego a tocar las bozimiH, pitos, troinpetillas, y atabalejos de 
goiite de gnerra.* Herrera^ Hist, (/en., dec. ii., lib. ii., cap. xvii., and lib. iv., 
cap. xi. Also see CofjoUiido^ Ilisl. de Yncalhan^ jip. 5, 77-8; Kavarrete. Col. 
de Viages, tom. iii., pp. 60-3; Helps* Span, Conq., vol. ii., p. 263. 
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wild beasts of prey, and at intervals were fastened a cer- 
tain number of small stones ; the object of such con- 
struction being probably to wound or disable the animal 
when caught." 

The Zapotecs, Miztccs, Mayas, and others, since the 
conquest, have long bcerj justly celebrated for the manu- 
facture of cotton stuffs, a fact that is all the more 
surprising when we consider the very imperfect imple- 
ments they jx)ssessed with which to ^xirform the work. 
Burgoa speaks of the excellence and rich quality of their 
manufactures in cotton, silk, and gold thread, in 1670 , 
and Thomas Cage, writing about the same time, says 
“it is rare to see what works those Indian w'omen will 
make in silk, such as might serve for patterns and sam- 
plers to miiny Sclawlmistresses in England.” All the 
spinning and Aveaving is done by the women; the cot- 
ton clothes they make are often inteinvoven with beau- 
tiful patterns or figures of birds and animals, sometimes 
with gold and silk thread. A species of the agave 
americana is extensively cultivated through the country, 
from the fibres of which the natives .spin a very strong 
thread that is used chieily for making hammocks; the 
fibre is bleached and then dyed in different rich tints. 
Tlie materials they have for dyeing are .so good that 
the colors never fade. The Zapotecs have also an in- 
timate knowledge of the process of tanning skins, 
which they use for .several domestic purposes." 

*8 Dampier's Voyagea^ vol. ii., pt ii., p. 115; Burgoa^ Palestra Hist,, pt i., 
fol. 110; Brasseur de Bourhounj^ Toj/. Tvhuanlepec^ p. 196; Charnay, liuines 
Arnericalnes, p. 454. ‘ Sobre viia estera si la tieiie, que son muy pocos los 

quo tiuormon en alto, on tapescos de caiia oll.is, d horiiillus de iierra. . . . 

casoloiies, 6 xicaras.’ Bargoa^ Oeog, Descrip,, tom, ii., pt ii., fol. 294, 399. 

‘Los zoqiies ouUivan. . . .dos plantas perteiiccientes a la familia de las 
bromdiris^ do las cualos sacan el IvUe y la pita cuyas hebras sabeii blanquear, 
hilar y teiiir de varios colores. Sus hilados y las liain:iciis que tejoii con 
estas iLiaterias, coiistituyen la parte priucipal de su imbistria y de su comer- 
cio *. . . .The Zapotecs, ‘ los tejidos de seda silvestre yde a]i;otiou que labiMU 
las mugeres, son verdaderaineiite admirabiea.' Moro, in Orozco y Berra, (Jeo- 
gra/ia, pp. 170, 180. Of the Miztecs it is said that ‘ las mugeres se han dn{lo 
a lexer con priinor pnnos, y liuepilcs, assi de algodon conio do seda, y hilo 
de oro, muy costosos. ’ Burgoa, Oeog, Descrip,, tom. i., pt ii., fol.- 143, and 
tom. ii., pt ii., fol. 400. Further reference in Barnard's Tehuantepec, pp. 
226-7; Chilton, in IlaJdnyl's Voy„ vol. iii., p. 459; Jlutrhinus' CaLMa^,, vol. 
ii., p. 394; Wappuiis, Oeo j. u, S\at., p. 1G3; Waldeck, Voy, Pitt,, p. 40; Gage's 
New Survey, p. 2 lO; Miihlenpfordt, Mejico, tom. ii., pt i., pp. 198, 209. 

Vol. I. 49 
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Notwithstanding their proximity to the sea-coast, 
and although their country is in many parts intersected 
by rivers and lagoons, they have a surprisingly slight 
knowledge of navigation, few having any vcs.sels with 
which to venture into deep water. The inhabitants 
of Tabasco, the Yucatan cojist, and Cozumel isliind 
possess some canoes made from the single trunk of a 
mahogany-tree, which they navigate with small lateen 
sails and paddles. The Iliiaves and others are in 
complete ignorance of the management of any descrip- 
tion of boats.® 

The Zoques make from the ixtlc and pita thread 
and sujxjrior hammocks, in which they have quite a 
trade. In the neighborhcxMl of Santa Marfa they grow 
excellent oranges, and .sell them throughout all the 
neighboring towns. The Zapotecs have, many of them, 
a considerable commerce in fruits, vegetables, and seed.s. 
In the city of Tehuantcixx) the business of buying and 
selling is conducted exclusively by women in the nmr- 
ket- place. The Ahualulcos are chiefly employed in 
cutting planks and beams, with which they supply 
many places on this isthmus; they also trade to some 
extent in seeds and cotton cloths. Diflerent kinds of 
earthenware A'essels for dome.stic pur{X)ses are made by 
the natives of Chiapas, and by them o.vchauged for 
salt, hatchets, and gla.ss ornaments. The Mayas have 
an extensive business in logAv<xxl, which, l)e.sides maize 
and iwultry, they transport to several pltuics along the 
coast, ^[r Ste[)hens descril)es a small community of 
the Maya nation, numf)ering about a hundred men 
with their families, living at a place called Schawill, 
who hold and work their lands in common. The 


50 Herrara, Hist. Gen., dec. ii., lib. iii., cap. ii., lib. iv., rap. xi., CogoHudo, 
Hist, de Yucathan, p. 2; MoreUt, Voyage, tom. i., pp. 179, 214; ShufeldVs 
Kxplor, Tehwintcpec, j). 123. ‘ Their cuiioes iiro formed out of the trunk of 

fi single mahogany or cedar tree.’ Dak'a NoIch, j). 24. When Grijalva was 
at Cozumel ‘vino una caiioa.’ Navarrde, Col. de rirtrycH, tom. iii., p. f>(>. 
The Huaves ‘ no poseyendo einbarcacioues propias para arriesgarse en iiguas 
de algun fondo, y desconoeiendo hasta el uho de los rcinos, no frecuontan 
mas ciue los piintos (lue por su poca profundidud noofrccen mayor peligro.' 
Moro, in Garay, lieconocimiento, p. 90. 
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products of the soil arc shared equally b}' all, and the 
food for the whole settlement is pre^mred at one hut. 
Each family contributes it.s quota of provisions, which, 
when Cooked, are carried off smoking hot to their several 
dwellings. Many of the natives of Tabasco earn a 
livelihood by keeping IxKi-hives; the bees are captured 
wild in the woods, and domesticated. The Huaves breed 
cattle and tan hides; chec.se and tasajo, or jerked meat, 
are prepared and exported by them and. other tribes on 
the isthmus of Tehuantepec. At the present day cochi- 
neal is cultivated to a considerable extent, and forms 
an important article of commerce among the inhabi- 
tants. A I’ather remarkable propensity to the possession 
of large numljers of mules is [Miculiar to the Mijes; such 
property in no way Ijenefits them, fis they make no use 
of them as beasts of burden; indeed, their owners seem 
to prefer carrying the loads on their own bsieks.^ 
Formerly the Zapotccs w-ere governed by a king, 
under whom were caciques or governors who ruled over 
certain districts. Their rank and pwer descended by 
inheritance, but they were obliged to pay tribute to the 
king, from whom they held their authority in fief. At 
the time of the conquest the most powerful among them 
was the Lord of Cuicatlan; for the service of his house- 
hold, ten servants w^ere furnished daily, and he was 
treated with the greatest respect and homage. In later 
years a cacique was elected annually by the people, and 
under him officers were apjwinted for the different vil- 
lages. Oncii a week these sub-officers assembled to con- 
sult with and receive instructions from the cacique on 
matters relating to the laws and regulations of their dis- 
tricts. In the towns of the Miztecs a municipfil form of 
government was established. Certain officials, elected 
annually, appointed the work which was to be done by 
the people, and every morning at sunrise the town-criers 
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from the tops of the highest houses called the inhabi- 
tants to their allotted tasks. It was also the duty of 
the town-criers to inflict the punishment imposed on all 
who from laziness or other neglect failed to perform 
their share of work. A somewhat similar system ap- 
pears to have prevailed in Chiapsis, where the jjeople 
lived under a species of republican government.®’* The 
Mayas were at one time governed by a king Avho reigned 
supreme over the whole of Yucatan. Internal dissen- 
sions and wars, however, caused their country to be 
divided up into several provinces, which were ruled over 
by lords or petty kings, who held complete sway, each 
in his own territory, owing allegiance to none, and 
recognizing no authority outside of their own juris- 
diction. These lords apjwinted captains of towns, who 
hjui to perform their duties subject to their lord’s ap- 
proval. Disputes arising, the captains named umpires 
to determine differences, whose decisions were final. 
These people had also a code of criminal laws, and 
when capital punishment was ordered, public execution- 
ers carried the sentence into effect. The crime of adul- 
tery in the man was punishable by death, but the injured 
party could claim the right to have the adulterer de- 
livered to him, and he could kill or pardon him at 
pleasure; di.sgrace was the punishment of the woman. 
The rape of a virgin was punished by stoning the man 
to death.®* 

M ‘ Les seigneurs de Cnicatlan etaient, au temps do la conquete tres-riches 
et tres-puissaiits, et leurs descendants eu ligne direct©, dt'corts encore dii titro 
de caciques.’ Fossey^ Mexique^ pp.338-9. At Etla * Ilerreii des Ortes waren 
Caziken, welche ihn als eine Art von Mani^eben besassen, iind dem Kduigo 
cinen gewisscu Tribut bezahlen mussten.’ Muldenpj'ordtt Slejico^ tom. ii., pt 
i.p p. 188. The Miztees * tenian seiialados corno pregoneros, officiiiles que 
elegian por aiio, para que todas lusmananas nl dcspuutar el Sol, subidos en lo 
mas alto de la casa do su llopublica, con grandes vozes, llamasen, y exitasen 
k todosp diziendo salid, salid A trabajar, a trfibajar, y con rigor cxccutivo 
castigaban al quo faltuba do su tarea.’ Jiurqoa, Geoy, J)i scrip,, tom. i., pt ii., 
fol. 151, also Jlcrnra, Hist. Gen., dec. iv., lib. x., cap. xi. 

M ‘ Estava snjeta k diuersos Senores, que como Eeyeznelos dominabnn 
diuersos territorios. .. .pero antes auia sido toda sujeta a vn Seiior, y Bey 
Siqiremo, y asi gouernada con gouierno Monjirqnico.’ CogoUudo, Hist, de 
calhfin, p. GO. * En cada pueblo tenian sehalados Capituncs a quicnes obede- 
cian.' Herrera, Hist, Gen., dec. iv., lib. x., cap. ii-iv. For old customs and 
new, compare above with Morelet, VoyarjOt tom. i., p. 168, and llassel, Mex, 
Guat,, p. 267. 
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Slavery existed among the tribes of Goazacoalco and 
Tabasco. Doha Marina was one of twent y female slaves 
who were presented to Cort6s by the cacique of the lat- 
ter phice; and when her mother, who lived in the 
province of Goazacoalco, gave her away to some travel- 
ing merchants, she, to conceal the act, pretended that 
the corpse of one of her slaves who died at that time 
was that of her own daughter.^ 

Among the Zapotecs and other nations who inhabit 
the isthmus of Tehuantepec, marriages are contracted 
at a very early age; it happens not unfrequently that 
a youth of fourteen marries a girl of eleven or twelve. 
Polygamy is not permis.sible, and gentleness, afiection, 
and frugality characterize the marital relations. Cer- 
ttain sujMjrstitious ceremonies formerly attended the birth 
of children which, to a modified extent, exi.sts at the 
present day. When a w'oman was about to be con- 
fined, the relatives assembled in the hut, and com- 
menced to draw on the floor figures of different animals, 
rubbing each one out as soon as it was cornifieted. 
This operation continued till the moment of birth, and 
the figure that then remained sketched iqx)n the ground 
was called the child’s toiui or second self. When the 
child grew old enough, he procured the animal that 
represented him and took care of it, as it was believed 
that health and existence were bound up wdth that of 
the animals, in fact, that the death of both w'ould occur 
simultaneously. Soon after the child was born, the 
parents, accompanied by friends and relatives, carried 
it to the nearest water, where it was immensed, while 
at the same time they invoked the inhabitants of the 
water to extend their protection to the child ; in like 
manner they afterwards prayed for the favor of the 
animals of the land. It is a noticeable trait, much to 
the credit of the parents, that their children render to 
them as well as to all aged people the greatest respect 
and obedience. That the women are strictly moral can- 

54 ‘ With other presents which they brought to the conqueror were twenty 
female slaves.' Ildps* Span. Conq., vol. ii., p. 264. 
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not be asserted. Voluptuous, with minds untrained, and 
their number being greatly in excess of the men, it is 
not surprising that travelers have noted an absence of 
chastity among these women; yet few cases of conjugal 
infidelity occur, and cha.stity is highly Esteemed. Ille- 
gitimate children are not common, partly the result, per- 
haps, of early marriages.® Among the Quelenes, when 
a contract of marriage was made, the friends and rela- 
tives collected at the assembly-house common to every 
village. The bride and bridegroom were then introduced 
by the parents, and in the presence of the cacique and 
priest confessed all the sins of which they were guilty. 
The bridegroom was obliged to state whether he had had 
connection with the bride or with other women, and 
she, on her part, mside a full confession of all her short- 
comings; this ended, the parents produced the presents, 
which consisted of wearing-apparel- and jewelry, in which 
they proceeded to array them ; they were then lifted up 
and placed upon the shoulders of two old men and 
women, who carried them to their future home, where 
they laid them on a bed, locked them in, and there left 
them securely married.® Among the Mayas early mar- 
riage was a duty imposed by the Spanish Fathers, and 
if a boy or girl at the age of twelve or fourteen had not 
chosen a mate, the priest selected one of equal rank or 

5i ‘ vbo en esttt juridicion grandes errores, y ritos con Ins puridns, y 
niiios recien uacidos, lleuniidolos k los rios, y siimergiendolos en el ugnn, hn- 
zian deprecncion a todos los aniraales nqiiatiles, y Inego s'l los de lierrn lo 
fuernn fnuombles, y no le ofendieran/ hxmjoa, Geoy. Descrip. ^ tom. ii., pt 
ii., fol. 320. ‘ Coiiservase entre ellos la creenein de que su vidn esta 

unidn a la de im animal, y quo es forzoso quo rnuernn ellos cuando este mu- 
ere.’ Museo Mex., tom. ii., pp. 554-5. ‘Between husband and wife cases of 

infidelity are rare To the credit of the Indians be it also said, that their 

progeny is legitimate, and that the vows of marriage are us faithfully cher- 
ished as in the most enlightened and favored lands. Youthful marriages are 
nevertheless of frequent occurrence.’ JiamemVs Tehuantepec^ ]>. 222. Women 
of the Japateco race: ‘their manners in regard to morals are most blame- 
able.* Ilermesdorf, in Lond. Geotj. Soc., Jour., vol. xxxii., p. 543. Moro, 
referring to the women of Jultipan, says: ‘Son de costumbres sumamente 
libres: suele decirse ademas que los jaltipanos no sol * no lascelan, sino quo 
lie van las ideas de hospitalidad a un raro exceso.’ Garay, Reconoemnento, p. 
116; Ferry, Costal L*Indien, pp. 6-7; Heyistro Yucateco, tom. i., p. 166. 

‘ luntauanse en el Capul, que es vim casa del comiin, en cada barrio, 
para hhzer casamientos, el Cazique, el Papa, los desposndos, los parientes: 
estando sentados el sehor, y el Papa, llegaimii los contray elites, y el Papa les 
amonestaua que dixesseii las cosas que auian hecho hasta aquella hora.* 
Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iv., lib. x., cap. xi. 
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fortune and obliged them to marry. • The usual presents 
were dresses; and a banquet was prepared, of which all 
present partrok. During the feast the parents of the 
parties addressed them in speeches applicable to the 
occasion, and afterwards the house was perfumed by the 
priest, who then blessed the company and the ceremony 
ended. Previous to the wedding-day the parents fasted 
during three days. The young man built a house in 
front of that of his father-in-law, in which he lived 
with his wife during the first years of his servitude, for 
he was obliged to work for his father-in-law four or five 
years. If he failed to perform faithful service, his 
father-in-law dismissed him, and gave his daughter to 
another. Widowers were exempt from this servitude, 
and could choose whom they pleased for a wife without 
the interference of relatives. It was forbidden a man 
to marry a woman of the same name as his father. 
They married but one wife, though the lords were per- 
mitted to make concubines of their slaves. Mr Stephens, 
in his description of the inhabitants of the village of 
Schawill, says: “Every member must marry within the 
rancho, and no such thing as a marriage out of it had 
ever occurred. They said it was impossible; it could 
not happen. They were in the habit of going to the 
villages to attend the festivals; and when we suggested 
a supposable csise of a young man or woman falling in 
love with some village Indian, they said it might hap- 
pen; there was no law against it; but none could marry 
out of the rancho. This was a thing so little appre- 
hended, that the punishment for it w^as not defined in 
their penal code; but being questioned, after some con- 
sultations, they said that the offender, whether man or 
woman would be exiielled. We remarked that in their 
small community constant intermarriages must make 
them all relatives, which they said was the case since 
the reduction of their numbers by the cholera. They 
were in fact all kinsfolk, but it was allowable for kins- 
folk to marry, except in the relationship of brothers and 
sisters.” 
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In divisions of property women could not inherit ; 
in default of direct male heirs the estate went to the 
brothers or nearest male relatives. When the heir 
was a minor, one of his male relatives was appointed 
guardian, until the days of his minority should have 
passed, w'hcn tlie pro^Kirty wsis delivered up to him. 
The Southern Mexicans were particular to keep a strict 
chronology of their lineage. Young children underwent 
a kind of baptismal ceremony. The Mayas believed 
that ablution washed away all evil ; and previous to the 
ceremony the parents fasted three days, and they W'ere 
particular to select for it what they considered a lucky 
day. The Jige at which the rite was perfonned was be- 
tween three and twelve years, and no one could marry 
until he had been baptized. Habits of industry as well 
as respect for parents and aged people was strongly im- 
pressed uiK)n the minds of the children.®’ 

The Southern Mexicans are fond of singing and 
dancing, though there is not much variety either in 
their melancholy music or monotonous dances. Their 
favorite instrument is the nmrimha, composed of pieces 
of hard wood of dillercnt lengths stretched across a hol- 
lowed-out canoe-shaped case. The pieces of wood or 
keys are played upon with two short sticks, one held in 
each hand. The sound produced is soft and pleasing, 
and not unlike that of a piano. Another instrument is 
the timkul or drum, made of a hollow log with sheep- 
skin stretched over the end ; it is struck with the fingers 
of the right hand, the performer holding it under his 
left arm. Their movements during their dances are 
slow and gniceful. The men are addicted to intoxicji- 
tion at their fcjists, the liquor in common u.se among 
them being mescal and aguardiente, a colorless spirit 
made from the sugar-cane. Many of the natives have 
a small still in their houses.®* 

57 Dampier*s Voyages, vol. ii., pt ii., p. 114; Herrera, Hist, Gen., dec. iv., 
lib. X., cap. iv.; Ternaux-Compuns, in Nouvelles Annales des Voy., 1843, tom. 
xcvii., p. 50; SkpJiens* VucaUin, vol., ii., pp. 15-16; Laet, Novus Orbis, p. 
272; Dice. Univ., tom. iv., p. 256; liaeza, in Registro Yucateco, tom. i., p. 
166 . 

58 * Their amusements are scarcely worthy of note their liveliest songs 
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The Zapotecs are exceedingly polite to one another in 
their common salutations, calling esich other brother, and 
to the descendants of their ancient caciques or lords the 
utmost reverence is paid. It is related by a Mexican 
writer that in a village not distant from the city of 
Oajaca, whenever an aged man, the son of one of their 
ancient lords wius seen by the natives out walking, with 
a majesty that well became his fine form, position, and 
age. they uncovered their heads, kissed his hands, which 
he held out to them, with much tenderness, calling him 
dmde (father), and remained uncovered until he was 
lost to sight. They are a theocratic people, much ad- 
dicted to their ancient religious belief and customs. 
Those who live in the vicinity of Mitla entertain a 
peculiar superstition ; they will run to the farthest vil- 
lages and pick up even the smallest stones that formed a 
part of the mosaic work of that ftxmous ruin, believing 
that such stones will in their hands tui'u into gold. 
Some of them hold the belief that any one who discovers 
a buried or hidden treasure has no right to appropriate 
to his own use any jxu'tion of it, and that if he does, 
death will strike him down within the year, in punish- 
ment of the sacrilege committed against the spirit of the 
person who hid or buried the treasure. One of the first 
priests that lived among the Zapotecs says that after 
they had entered the pale of the church, they still clung 
to their old religious practices, and made oflerings of 
aromatic gums, and living animals ; and th.at when the 
occasion demanded a greater solemnity, the officiating 
jiriest drew blood from the under part of his tongue, 
and from the back part of his ears, with which he 
sprinkled some thick coarse straw, held as sacred and 
used at the sacrifices. To Avarm themselves, the Cho- 
chos, or Chuchones, of Oajjica used, in cold weather, 

nro sad, and their merriest music melancholy.’ Barnard’s Tvhuantepfic, p. 
222. * Afectos 4 las bebidas embriagantes, conocen dos pnrticularea, el cho^ 

rote^ y el balclic d (juarapo^ compucst^o de agna, cafia do uzucar, palo-guarapo 
y maiz quemado.’ Orozco y Berra, Geoffraj'ia, p. 1G2. See also: Fossey, 
Mexique, pp. 343, 3G4; Dampicr’s VoyoAjrs, vol. ii., pt ii., p. 115; Stephens* 
Yucatan, vol. i., pp. 141-5; Charn/iy, Buines Americaincs, pp. 496-7. 
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towards the evening, to bum logs and dry leaves close to 
the entrance of their caves, and blow the smoke into 
their dwellings, which being quite full, all the family, old 
and young, males and females, rushed in naked and 
closed the entrance. The natives of Goazacoalco and 
other places practiced some of tiie Jewish rites, includ- 
ing a kind of circumcision, which custom they claimed 
to have derived from their forefathers; hence have 
arisen innumerable analogies to prove the Jewish origin 
of these peoples. The Huaves still preserve ancient 
customs at their feasts. It is a remarkable fact that 
although nearly all these people are fishermen, very few 
of them can swim. The Mijes have a habit of speaking 
in very loud tones; this is attributed by some to their 
haughty spirit, and by others to their manner of life in 
the most rugged portion of the mountains. When bound 
upon a journey, if they have no other load to carry, 
they fill their tomtes, or nets, with stones. This is gen- 
erally done by them on the return home from the mar- 
ket-place of Tehuantepec. These loads rest upon their 
ba,eks, and hang by a band from their forehesuls. In 
ancient times, when they were in search of a new coun- 
try to settle in, they subjechid the places they had 
devastated to the fire proof. I’his was done by putting 
a firebrand over night into a hole, and if it was found 
extinguished in the morning, they considered that the 
Sun desired his children (that is themselves) to continue 
their journey. They are much given, even at the pres- 
ent time, to idolatrous pnicticcs, and will make sacrifices, 
on the Roman Catholic altar, of birds as ollerings to the 
false gods they worshijKjd before their partial conver- 
sion to Christianity. The natives attribute eclipses of 
the moon to an attempt by the sun to destroy their sat- 
ellite, and to prevent the catastrophe make a frightful 
uproar, employing therefor everything they can get hold 
of.“ 


Si’ * Provinciao Guazacuulco atquo Ylutso nec non et Gneztxatlro indiginaa, 
multas ceremoniaH Indioorum usurpnbant, iiam et circumcidebantur, more k 
majoribus (ut ferebant) accepto, quod alibi in bisce regionibus ab Hispanis 
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The diseases most prevalent among the Southern 
Mexicans are fevers, measles, and severe colds. All 
these people possess an excellent knowledge of medicinal 
herbs, and make use of them in cases of pains and sick- 
ness. They still practice some of their mysterious cere- 
monies, and are inclined to attribute all complaints to 
the evil influence of bewitchments. Father Baeza, in 
the Hegistro Yucateco, says they consulted a crystal or 
transparent stone called mkun, by which they pretended 
to divine the origin and cause of any sickness. When 
suffering with fever or other disorders, the disease is 
often much aggravated and death caused by injudicious 
bathing in the rivers. In ancient times tobacco was 
much used as a specific against pains arising from colds, 
rheumatism, and asthma; the natives found that it 
soothed the nerves and Jicted as a narcotic. They also 
practiced bleeding with a sharp flint or fish-bone. The 
Zapotecs attempted cures by means of a blow-pipe, at 
the same time invoking the assistance of the gods.®® 
When a death occurs the body is wrapped in a cotton 
cloth, leaving the head and face uncovered, and in this 
condition is placed in a grave. Very few of the ancient 
funeral usages remain at the present day, though some 
traces of superstitious ceremonies may still be observed 
among them; such as placing food in the grave, or at 
diflerent spots in its immediate vicinity. Sometimes a 
funeral is conducted with a certfiin degree of pomp, and 
the corpse carried to its last resting-place followed by 


hacteuus non fuit observatum.* Laet, Novus Orhis, p. 261. ‘They appear 
to regard with horror and avoid with siiptwstitioua fear all those places 
reputed to contain remains or evidences of their former religion.’ ShiifddVs 
Explor. Ttihuantepec, p. 1*25. See further: Museo Mex., tom. ii., pp. 551-5; 
Gharnny, liuhies AmcricaineSf pp. 265, 286; Biirqoa, Geoq. JJescrip., tom. ii., 
ptii., SFoI. 281-2, 2‘JO, 313, 332, 335-6, 397; Id., Palestra Hist., fol. 110; 
Moro, ill Garay, Reconocimiento, pp. 90, 93; Dice. Unii)., tom. iv., p. 257. 

60 Burqoa, Geoq. Descinp., tom. ii.,pt ii., fol. 329; Baeza, in Reqisti'o Yuca- 
teco, tom. i., p. 168; Morekt, Voyage, tom. i., p. 313; Ilermesdorf, in Land. 
Qeog. Soc., Jour., vol. xxxii., p. 543. ‘ Ay en eata tierra mucha diuersidad 

de yeruas medicinales, con quo so curan los naturales.* Herrera, Hist. Gen., 
dec. iii., lib. vii., cap. iii. The Maya * sabo las virtudes do todas las 
plantas como si hubiese estudiado botanica, conoce los veiienos, los anti'do- 
tos, y no se lo ocultan los calmantes.' Orozco y Beira, Geografia, pp. 158, 
162, 178. 
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horn-blowers, and tunkul-drumraers. As in the case of 
the central Mexicans, a memorial day is observed, when 
much respect is shown for the memory of the dead, at 
which times fruits, bread, and cakes are placed upon the 
graves.®^ 

The character of the inhabitants of the Tehuantepec 
isthmus and Yucatan is at the present day one of 
docility and mildness. With a few exceptions they are 
kind-hearted, confiding, and generous, and some few of 
them evince a high degree of intelligence, although the 
majority are ignorant, superstitious, of loose morality as 
we esteem it, yet apparently unconscious of wrong, 
Cayetano Moro says they are far superior to the average 
American Indian. The Zapotecs are a bold and inde- 
pendent jjeople, exhibit many intellectual qualities, and 
are of an impatient disiiosition, though cheerful, gentle, 
and inoffensive; they make good soldiers; they are 
fanatical and supcr.stitious like their neighbors. The 
women are full of vivacity, of temperate and industri- 
ous habits, their manners are characterized by shyness 
rather than modesty, and they are full of intrigue. To 
this nation the Mijes present a complete contrast; of all 
the tribes who inliabit the isthmus, they are the most 
brutal, degraded, and idolatrous; they are gro8.sly stu- 
pid, yet stubborn and ferocious. The Chontales and 
Choles are barbarous, fierce, and quarrelsome, and greatly 
addicted to witchcraft. The Cjvjonos and Nexitzas, of 
Oajaca, are of a covetous and malicious nature, dishon- 
est in their dealings, and much inclined to thieving. The 
Zofjues are more rational in their liehavior; although 
they are ignorant and intemperate in their habits, 
they are naturally kind and obliging, as well as patient 
and enduring. The Iluaves arc deficient in intelli- 
gence, arrogant and inhospitable to strangers, and of a 
reticent and perverse dis^wsition. The Miztecs are 

61 Temau:f-C<ympans^ in Nouvelles Annales des Voy., 1843, tom. xcvii., p. 
61; Maseo Mcx.^ tom. ii., p. find. ‘En Tamilt(*pec, loa iiidioa usaii de cere- 
monius Biipcrsticiosas en sua acpultunis. Se lea vc haccr en loa cementerios 
pequeiios inontonea do tierrn, en loa niezclan vi'vcrea cada vez. qiie eu- 
tierran alguno de elloa.’ Berlandier y TJiovd, BiariOj j)* 231. 
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grave and steady; they exhibit many traits of inge- 
nuity, are industrious, hospitable, and affable in their 
manners, and retain an ardent love for liberty.®* The 
Mayas exhibit many distinguished characteristics. Al- 
though of limited intelligence, and more governed by 
their senses than their reason, their good qualities 
predominate. Fonnerly they were fierce and warlike, 
but these characteristics have given place to timidity, 
and they now appear patient, generous, and humane; 
they are frugal and satisfied with little, being remark- 
ably free from avarice. Herrera describes them as 
fierce and warlike, much given to drunkenness and other 
•sins, but generous and hospitable. Doctor Young, in 
his History of Mexico, says: “They are not so intel- 
ligent or energetic, though far more virtuous and hu- 
mane than their brethren of the north.” The women 
are industrious, have pleasing manners, and arc inclined 
to shyness. To sum it all up, I may say that the 
besetting vice of these nations is intemperance, but the 
habit of drinking to excess is found to be much more 
common among the mountain tribes than among the 
inhabitants of the lowlands. Quarrels among them- 
selves seldom occur, and there is abundant evidence 
to show that many of them possess excellent natural 
qualifications both for common labor, and artistic indus- 
try ; and that there is no cause to pi’evcnt their becoming, 
under favorable circumsbuices, useful citizens.®* 

62 The Miztccs ‘ siempre de mayor repiitaeion, y mas politicos.* Zapo- 
tecs ‘ until rtiliii elite npuzibles, liiupios, liicidos, y libertiles.' Nexitzue *astutos, 
malicioROfi, inclimidos a robos, y desaciitos, con otros Cerranos anpersticiosos, 
acostumbrados A aleuosias, y hcchizeros.* Bnrgoa, Oeog. JJescrip.j tom. i., 
pt ii., fol. 151, tom. ii., pt ii., fol. 202, 312, also fol. 204, 211, 228, 271, 282, 
294. 335, 400. Cboles, ‘nacion ...feroz, guerrera e independientc.’ Balbi, 
ill Orozco y Beira, Geograf ia, p. 1G7. ‘ Siendo los Indies Mixes de natural 

feroz, barunro, y dnro, que quitTeii ser tratados con aspereza. y rigor.* Davila, 
Tcdtro Ecks., tom. i., p. 224. ISee further: Burgoa, Palestra Hist., pt i., fol. 
lOl; Orozco y Berra, Geografia, iip. 161-2, 186- 7; Torres, in Td., p. 179; Mii- 
seo Mex., tom. ii., pp. 554-5; Tempsky*s Miila, p. 269; Ilermesdorf, in Lond. 
Gcog. Soc., Jour., vol. xxxii., p. 5*43; Barnard's Tehuantepec, pp. 220- 7; 
Gharmy, Ruines Arne'incaines, pp. 258-9, 287; Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., 
p. 439; MufUenpfordt, Mejico, tom. ii., pt i., p. 200; Dampier's Voyages, vol. 
ii., pt ii., pp. li5-16; Davila Padilla, Hist. Fvnd. Mex., p. 294; Laet, Novua 
Orbls, p. 325. 

62 * Ea el indio yucateco iin monstrnoRO conjunto de religion e impiedad, 
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de lo bucno y do lo malo . . .Es incapaz de robar xm peso, y roba cixatro 
voces dus reales . . . Siendo honntdo en casi todas sus accioues . . .so puede 
decir quo el iiiiico vicio que le domina es el de la embriagiiez.* Jiegistro 
Yucateco, tom. i., pp. 291-3; Baeza, in /d., tom. i., pp. 160-8, 174; Monlei, 
Voyage, tom. i., p. 148; Herrera^ itiM., Gen., dec. iv., lib. x., cap.iv.; Mill’s 
irisi. ^^cx•, p. 158; Moro, in Garay, Reconocimiento, pp. 89-94; Muller, Beisen, 
tom. ii., p. 371. 


TBIBAli BOUNDARIES. 

Under the name Wild Tribes op Mexico, I include all the people 
inhabiting the Mexican Territory from ocean to ocean, between latitude 23^ 
north and the Central American boundary line south, including Yucatan and 
Tehuantepec. The southernmost point of this division touches the fifteenth 
degree of north latitude. A subdivision of this group is made and the parts 
are called the Central Mexicans, and the Southern Mexicans, respectively. In 
the former I include the nations north of an imaginary line, drawn from the 
liort of Acapulco, on the Pacific coast, to Vera Cruz, on the Gulf of Mexico, 
and in the latter all those south of this line. 

Going to the fountain-head of Mexican history, I find mentioned certain 
names, of which it is now impossible to determine whether they are differ- 
ent names applied to the same people or different peoples, or whether they 
aye mythical and apply to no really existing nations. Still loss is it possible 
to give these strange namefl any definite location; instance the Toltccs and 
the Chichimecs, and indeed almost all early designations, very common 
names used to denote very uncommon peoide. Sahagun is the only one of 
the oldest writers who mentions the name of Toltecs, which in later years 
was used by Ixtlilxochitl and Boturini, and after them bandied about more 
freely by modern writers. After the conquest, the name Chichimecs was 
axqilied to all uncivilized and unsettled jieople north of the valley of Mexico, 
extending to the farthest discovered region. Of still other nations nothing 
further can be said than that they occupied the cities to which their name 
was applied; such were the Mexicans, or Aztecs, the Tlascaltecs, the Cholul- 
tecs, and many others. Some general remarks respecting the location of the 
principal civilized nations, will be found in vol. ii., chap, ii., of this work; 
and all obtainable details concerning the many tribes that cannot be defi- 
nitely located here are given in volume v. 

The Quinames or Giants are mentioned as the first inhabitants of Mexico. 
*Los Quinametin, gigantes que viviaii en esta rinconada, que se dice ahora 
Nueva Espana.* IxllUxochitl, Belaciones, in Kinysborouyh’s Mex. Aniiq., vol. 
ix., p. 322; Id., Jlist. Chichbneca, in Id., p. 205. ‘Los que hasta agora so 
sabe, aver morado estas Estendidas, y Ampliadisimas Tierras, y Regioncs, 
de la Nueva Espaiia, fueron vnas Gentes mui crecidas de Cuerpo, que llama- 
ron despues otros, Quinametin.' Torquetnada, .Monarq. 1ml., tom. i., p. 34. 
‘Lcs Quinames, la plus ancienne des races connues de ces contrees, etaient 
encore en possession do quelques localities de peu d'importunce pres des 
villes de Huitzilapan, de Cuetlaxcohuapan et deTotomihuacan.' Brasscur de 
Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. i., p. 196. ‘ Sa domination s’dtendait 

sur les provinces intcrieures du Mexique et du Guatemala, et, k I’cpoque du 
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d^barquement des Olmeques et des Xicalancas, les histoires nous la mon- 
trent encore cn possession du plateau azteque et des contrees voisincs du 
fleuve Tabasco.’ Id., in Nouvelles Annalcti des Voy., 18.“i8, tom. clviii., p. 258. 
* Vivian hAcia las riberas del rio Atoyac, entro la ciudad de TIaxcala y la de 
la Vuebla de los Angeles. ’ Veytia, IM. Ant, Mf j,t tom. i., pp. 28, 143-4. 

The Olniecs and Xicalancas were ‘ los que poseian este Nuevo Mundo, en 
esta tercera edad.' IxllilxochiU, Ilist. Chichimeca^ in Kingsborough's Mex. 
Antiq.f vol. ix., p. 205. * Olmecas, Vixtoti, y Mixtccas. Estos tales as! llnma- 
dos, cstaii acia el nacimicuto del sol, y Ihimanles tambien ienime^ porque 
hablan Icngua barbara, y dicen que son Tultecas.’ Sahagiin, Hist. Gen., tom. 

111., lib. X., p. 136. * Estos jioblaron, donde aora esta Editicada, yPobladala 

Ciudad do los Angeles, y en Totomihuacan Los Xicalancas, f ueron tam- 

bien Poblando, acia Cuathazualco (que es acia la Costa del Norte) y udelante 

en la misma Costa, estil oi dia vn Pueblo, que se dice Xicalanco Otro 

Pueblo ai del mismo Nombre, en la Provincia de Maxcaltzinco, cerca del 
Puerto do la Vera-Cruz, que parcce averlo tambien Poblado los Xicalancas.' 
Torquemaday Monarq. Ind.y tom. i., p. 32. ‘ Atravesando los Puertos del Bol- 
can, y Sierra-Nevada, y otros rodeandolos por la parte de el Mediodia, hasta 
que venieron a salir k vn Lugar, que de presento se llama Tochmilco. De 
nlli, i)asaron a Atlixco, Calpan, y Iluexotzinco, hasta llegar al parage, y Tier- 
rns de la Provincia de Tlaxcallan ; y haciendo asiento en el principio, y en- 
trada de la dicha Tierra, hicieron su Fundaeion en el Pueblo, que aora se 
llama Nucstra Seiiora de la Natividad (y en Lengua Mexicana Yancuictlal- 
pan.) De alii, pasiiron a otro Poblado, el referido, llamado Huapalcalco, 
junto a vna Ilermita, que llaman de Santa Cruz, al qual llaman los Naturales, 
Texoloc, Mizco, y Xiloxuchitla, donde aora es la Hermita de San Vicente, y 
el Corro de la Xochitecatl, y Teiiayacac, donde estan otras dos Hermitas, 
a poco trecho vna do otra, que las Hainan de San MigucH, y do San Fran- 
cisco, enmedio do las quales, pasa el llio, que viene de la Sierra Nevada de 
Huexotzinco. Y aqui en este Sitio, hicieron los Hulmccas, su Principal 
asiento, y Poblacjon.’ id., p, 257; J/endie/a, Hist. Kcles., pp. 145-6; Moiolinia, 
Hist. IndioSy in Jcazhalcctay Col. de Hoc.y tom. i., p. 7. ‘ Vlmecatlh poblo 

tambien muchos lugares cn aqiiclla parte, a do agora esta la ciudad de los 
Angeles. Y nombro los Totomiuaean, Vicilapan, Cuetlaxcoapan, y otros 
assi. Xicalancatlh andiiuo mas tierra, llego a la mar del norte, y en la costa 
hi/.o muchos pucl)los. Pero a los dos mas principales llamo de su mesmo 
nombre. El vn Xicalanco esta en la prouincia de Maxcalcinco, que es cerca 
do la Vera Cruz, y el otro Xicalanco esta cerca de Tauasco.’ Gomaray 
Conq. Mex.y fol. 299. * Hacia Atlisco y Itzucan los xicalancas: y en el ter- 

ritorio de la Puebla, Chollolan y Tlaxcallan los ulmecas, cuya primitiva y 
principal xioblacion dicen haber sido la ciudad de Chollolan.’ Vtytiay Hist. 
Ant, Mej.y tom. i., p. 153; Ilrassenr de Bourhourgy Hist. Nat. Civ.y tom. 

1., pp. 110-11, 196; Id.y PopolVahy introd., p. xxx; Orozco y BeirUy Geografiay 
p. 119; AlcedOy IHccionariOy tom. iii., ji. 374. 

The Cora.s constitute the north-westernmost nation of the Centhal Mexi- 
cans, inhabiting the district of ‘ Nayarit d reino de Nuevo Toledo . . . Al Oeste 
Cieue los pueblos de la antigua provincia de Acapoucta; al Este los de Colotlan, 
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y al Sur quicron algunos que se extienda haata las orillas del no Grande u 
Tololotlaii . . .el Nayarit so extiende entre los 21*’ CO' y 23^ do LiA., y entrc los 
5^ y de long, occidental do Mc'xico.’ Orozco y lierray Geoijrafla^ p. 279. 
‘En la Sierra del Naj^arit.’ Phnentd, Cuadro, tom. ii., p. 71. * Los indios 

que viven en cl centro do la sierra, llamados muutzizti . Los llamados tea- 
kuaeitzizti viven en las faldas de la sierra quo mira al Ponicnto. . .los coras 
qne viven la orilla del rio Nayarit 6 do Jesus Mar .’a, conocidos por Ateakari.' 
/(/., p. 83. 

The Tecoxines ‘ tenian su principal asieiito en el vallo de Cactlan y so 

extendian k la Magdalena, Analco, Iloxtotipaquillo y barrancas de Mochi- 
tiltic.’ Orozco y Berra, Geografia, p. 279. 

The CocoWrtJics were at the missions of ‘ Apozoleo y en Comatlan.* id., 

p. 280. 

The Maraveres reside in Tlajomulco. Alcedo, Diccionario, tom. ii., p. 242. 

The Thorames and Tzayaquccas dwell near the town of Zentipac. ‘ Dos 
leguas apartado del mar, la nacion Thorama .... dicz legiias do Zentipac habia 
otros Indios de Nacion Tzayaqueea.* Padilla, Conq. X. Galicia, MS., p. 62. 
‘ La gran poblacion y Valle de Tzenticpac, cuyo pueblo principal estasituado 
punto a la mar del Sur, dos leguas antes a orillas del rio grande, y quo la 
gentc do csta i^rovincia era de la nacion Totorame.’ Bcaimioni, Cron, de Mt- 
choacan, MS, p. 197. 

The Corarus ‘ habitaban hacia la parte del Norte, diez leguas del dicho 

pueblo de Tzeutici^ae.’ fb. 

The Gnicholas * are settled in the village of San Sebastian, which lies 
eighteen leagues to the westward of Bolaiios.’ Lyon^s Journal, vol. i., p. 
322; Xouvelles Annalcs des Voy., 1828, tom. xl., p. 239. ' £n Santa Cataiina, 
S. Sebastian, S. Andres Coamiat, Solcdad y Tezompan, 2 )ertcnecicntes a 
Colotlan.’ Orozco y Berra, Gcografia, p. 282. 

The Coronados * son los del pueblo de Tuito al Sur del valle de Banderas.* 
id., p. 278. 

The Tiaxomultccs ‘habitaban en Tlajomulco.’ ‘Estos tecuexes llaman 

a los indios cocas de toda la provincia de Tonalan, quo no erau do su len- 
gua, tlaxomultecas.’ id., p. 278. 

Tho Cocas and Tecuexes * eran los do la inovincia de Tonalan . . . Los 
tecuexes pasaban del otro lado de Tololotlan hasta ocu 2 )ar parte de Zacatecas, 
derramandosc jior los pueblos de Tecpatitlan, Teocaltiche, Mitic, Jalostotii- 
lan, Mcsticatan, Yaguulica, Tlacotlan, Teocaltitlan, Ixtluhuacun, Cuautla, 
Ocotic y Acatic. Id., pp. 278-9. 

The Mazapilcs are ‘al N. E. do la zacateca.’ Jlcrvas, in id., p. 11. 

The Cazeanes ‘habitun hasta la comarca de Zacatecas.’ Herrera, JRst. 
Gen., dec. iv., lib. ix., cap. xiii.; Laet, Noxms Orhis, p. 281. ‘ Ocupaba el 

terreno desde el rio Grande, confinando con los tecuexes y los tej^eeanos.’ 
Orozco y Berra, Geografia, pp. 284, 49. 

The Mecos live in the pueblo Soledad de las Canons, in the State of Que- 
r^taro. Alcedo, Dice., tom. iv., p. 667. 

The Fames inhabit the state of Querctaro, ' treinta leguas distanto de Ip. 
expresada Ciudad de Querttaro, y se estiende & cien leguas de largo, y treintii 
de ancho, en cuyas brehas vivian los Indios de la Nacion Fame.’ Palcv, 
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Tida dc Junipero Serra, p . 23. * En la mision de Cerro Prieto del Estado 
de Mexico, se extiendo principalmente por los pueblos de San Luis Potosf, 
y tambicu se le encuentra en Qucretaro y en Guanajuato.* Orozco y Herra, 
Oeografia^ pp. 48, 256, 26*2, 264. * En San Luis do la Paz, territorio de la 

Sierra Gorda .... en la ciudad del Maiz, Bcpartaiiient'o de San Luis PotosC 
... en la Pun'siind Concepcion do Arnedo, cn la Sierra Gorda.* PimenUl, 
Cuadrot tom. ii., p. 265. 

The Olomis are one of the most widely dispersed nations of Mexico. 

* Todo lo alto de las montsinas, d la mayor parte, a la redonda do Mexico, 
estan llenas de ellos. La cabeza de sn seflor ‘o creo que es Xilotepec, quo es 
una gran provincia, y las provincias de Tollaii y Otompa cusi todas sou do 
ellos, sin contar que en lo buciio de la Nnova Esj)ana hay muchas pobla- 
clones de estos Otomfes, de los quales proceden losChichimecas.* Motolinia^ 
Hist, IndioSt in Jcazlxdceta, Col. dc Doc., tom. i., p. 0. The above is copied 
by Torquemada, in his ^fona7'q. Ind., tom. i., p. 32. * Estos Tcochichimecas 

son los que aora se llaman Otomics. . . Tlaixpun, es de los quo hablan esta 
Lengua Otomi.’ i</., p. 261. * La grandisima Provincia, 6 Keiiio de los Oto- 

mies, que coge a Tepexic, Tula, Xilotepec, Cube^*a do csto Reyno, Chiapa, 
Xiquipilco, Atociian, y Queretaro, en cuio medio de estos Pueblos referidos, 
ai otro inumerablcs, porque lo eraii sus Geiitcs.’ 7d., p. 287. *Xilotopeque 
provincia Otomiis habitnta.* Lad, Nonis Oi'Ms, p. 234. ‘La Provincia 
degli Otomiti cominciava nella parte settcntrionalo della Valle Messicaiia, e 
si continuava per quelle montngue verso tramoutana sino a novauta miglia- 
dalla Capitalc. Sopra tutti i luoghi abitati, che v’ erano ben molti, s' innal- 
zava I’antica e celebrc Cittk di Tollan [oggidi Tula,] c quolla di Xilotepec,’ 
ClavigerOf Storia Ant. del Messico^ tom. i., ]). 31. In ancient times they 
‘ occuparono un tratto di terra di piii di trecento miglia dalle montagne 
d’Izmiquilpan verso Maestro, confiuando verso Levante, e verso Ponente con- 
altre Nazioni parimente selvaggie.* Later: ‘fondarono nel paese d'Ana- 
huac, ed anche nella stessa Valle di Messico infiniti luoghi: la niaggior parte 
d’cKsi, e spezialmente i pia grandi, come quell! di Xilotopec e di Huitzapan 
ncllo viciuanze del paese, die innanzi occupavano: altri sparsi fra i Matlat« 
zinchi, ed i Tlascallesi, cd in nitre Provincie del Eegno.* Id., p. 148. 'Los 
indios de este pais (Quereturo) ernn por la mayor parte otomites.* Alegre, 
Hist. Comp, de Jesus, tom. ii., p. 163; Humboldt, Hssai Pol., tom. i., p. 
77. * Sous le nom d’ Othomis, on comprenait generalemcnt les rcstes des 

nations primitives, repandus dans les hautes vallccs qui boruent PAlia- 
hiiac a Poccident.’ Bra.sseur de Jlourbounj, Hid. Nat. Civ., tom. hi., p. 
56. ‘Les traditions les plus nncieiines dn Mexique nous montrent les 
Othomis en possession des montagnes et de la valh'e d’Anahuac, aiupi 
que des vastes contrees qui s’tHendeiit au dela, dans le Michoacan, jus- 
qu’aux fronti&res de Xalizco et de TonaUin; ils I'taieiit cg.dement les mattres 
du plateau de Tlaxeallan.’ Id., tom. i., p. 163. ‘Ils occupaient la plus 
grande partie de la vallce d'Anahuac, avec ses contours jusqu'aux environs 
de Cholullan, uinsi quo les provinces que s’etendent an nord entro lo Mi- 
choacan et Tullantzinco.* Id., p. 1%. ‘Otompan, aujourd’hui Otnmba, lut 
leur capitale.* Bra.sseur de Bourbourg, Popol Vuh, introd.. pp. xxx.. cx. 
Queretaro * fue sicinpre domicilio de los osforzados Othomites . . . XlGuen 
Vol. I. 43 
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poblado todo lo alto do las Montaitas, quo circundan & Mexico, siendo cabe- 
cera do toda la Provincia Othoiuf Xilotepec, quo la hacen numerosa los 
Pueblos de Tepexic, Tula, Hiiichiapan, Xiquilpo, Atocpan, el Mexquital, H. 
Juan del Bio, y Qneretaro.* Espinosa, Chron. Aposiolim, pp. 1-2. The Otomi 
language ' se lo eiicueiitra derrainado por cl Estado de Mi'xico, entra en San 
Luis Potosi, abraza todo Queretaro y la mayor parte de Guanajuato, limi- 
btndose al O. por los pueblos de los tarascos; reaparece confuiidido con el 
tepehua cerca del totonaco, y salpicado aqiii y al]4 se tropieza con el en 
Puebla y en Veracruz.* Orozco y Berra, Geoffrafia, pp. 17, 216-7, 240, 255-6, 
261-4, 272. ‘ En todo el Estado de QuerLUuro y cn una parte de los de Sun 
Luis, Guanajuato, Michoacun, Mexico, Puebla, Veracruz y Tlaxcala.' Pi- 
mentel, Cxuidro, tom. i., p. 117. Concurrent authorities: Hassel, Mex,, Ouat,, 
p. 138; Delaporle, lieiscn, tom. x., p. 323; Ward's Mexico, vol. ii., p. 345; 
AWUenpfordt, J/cjico, tom. ii., i)t ii., p. 477; Wappdus, Geog. u. Stai,, pp. 
36, 188, 196-7; Kletnm, CiiUur-Geschichte, tom. v., p. 193; Gallatin, in Amer. 
Ethno. 8oc., Transact., vol. i., p. 2; Geinelli Careri, in Churchill's Col. Voy- 
ages, tom. iv., p. 513. ‘ Habitait les bords du golfo dii Mexique, depuis la 

province de Panuco jusqu’au Nueces.’ Domenech, Jour., p. 16. 

The Mazahuas * furoiio tempo fa parte della Nazione Otomita I prin- 

cipali luoghi da loro abitati crano sullc montagne occidcntali dclbi Valle 
Messicana, e componevano la Provincia di Mazuhiiacan, appartcneiite alia 
Coron.i di Tucuba.’ Clamjero, Sioiia Ant. del Messico, tom. i., pp. 149-50; 
copied in Jhredkt y 8armiento, Sex’tjwn de Guadalupe, p. 83. * Maz..hua, 

Mazahui, Matzahua, Mntlazahuu, Mozahui, on Mexico y cn Miclioacan. En 
tiempos del imperio azteca esta tribu pertcnccia al reino de 'llucopan; sus 
pueblos marcaban los li'mites entre su senorio y Miclioacan.’ Orozco y Berra, 
Oeografia, p. 253. ‘ Pairecc quo solo quedan algiinos rcstos do la nacion 

mazahua cn eldistrito Ixtlahnaca, pcrteneciento al Dcpartamciito de Mexico.’ 
I^imentel, Cuadro, tom. ii,, p. 193. ‘ An nord ils iHcndaiout leurs villages 

jusqu’ii peu de distance de I’ancicn Tollan.* Bmsseur de Bourbourg, Ilisl. 
Nat. Civ., tom. iii., p. 56. 

The lluastccs, Huaxtecs, Guastecs, or Cuextccas inhabit portions of the 
states of Vera Cruz and Tamaulipas. ‘ A los mismos llamaban Panteca <5 
Panoteca, quo qiiiere decir hombres del lugar pasadero, los cualcs fueron 
asi llamados, y son los que viven en la provincia de Panuco, quo projua- 
meute se Hainan Pantlan, o Panotlan.’ Sahagun, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., lib. x., 
p. 132. ‘El Iluaxtecapan se extendio do Veracruz a San Luis Potosi, y 
corria a lo largo de la costa del Golfo, hacia el Norto, iiro'-ong'indose 
probablementc iriuy adentro de Tamaulipas, por lugarcs en doud : ahora no 
se encuentra ni vestigi ) suyo.’ Orozco y Berra, GeografUi, p^). 206, 19. 

‘ (hiand j llegaron los cspanol»!S, el lugar que ofuipaban era la frontera Norte 

dtd reino do Texcoco, y parte de la del mexicano Hoy se conoce su pais con 

el nombre de la lliiaxteca: coiuprende la parto Norte del Estado de Veracruz 
y una fr.iccion liudante del de San Luis, coniinando, al Orientc, con el Golfo 
de Mexico, desle la barra de Tuxpan hasta Tampico.* Pimentel, Cuadro, 
tom. i., p. 5. Further mention in Rapport, in Ternaux-Compans, Voy., 

s *rio ii., tom. v., p. 298; MMenpfordt, Mejico, tom. ii., pt i., p. 46; Ilassel, 
Mex. Goal., p. 226; Wappfius, Geog. u. Hiat.,pp. 35-6; Squver'aCeni. Amer. 
p. 316; Villa-Senor, TheaJtro, tom. i., p. 122. 
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The Tofonacst occupy the country east of the valley of Mexico dowin to 
the sea-coast, and particularly the state of Veracruz and a portion of Puebla. 
*£stos Totonaques estan poblados a la parte del norte, y se dice ser 
guastem.is.’ Sahatjun^ [list. (Jen., tom. iii., lib. x., pp. 131-4. ‘Totonachi. 
Qnesta grande Provincia, ch’cra per qiiella parte I’ultima dell’ imperio, 
si stcudeva per ben centociuquanta miglia, coiuiuciando dalla front iera 
di Zacatlan . . .c terminando nel Golfo Messicano. Oltre alia capitate Miz- 
quihiiacan, quindici miglia a Levante da Zacatlan, v' era la bella Cittk di 
('empoallan sulla costa del Golfo.* CUiviyero, Storvi Ant. del MesskOy tom. i., 
p. 34. ‘ Raccontavano dunque, que essendosi eglino da i)rincipio per qual- 

che tempo stabiliti sn le rive del lago tezcucano, qiiindi si portarono a popo- 
lare quelle monbigne, che da loro presero il nome di Totonacapan.’ Id.y 
tom. iv., p. 51. ‘ En Puebla y en Veracruz. T.ok totonacos oenpan la parte 

Norte del Departameiito, formnndo un solo gnipo con siis vecinos de Vera- 
cruz; terminan sobre la costa del golfo, eii toda la zona que se extiende entre 
los rios de Chachalacas y de Cazones d S. Marcos.’ Orozco y Jkrra, Geoejrafiay 
pp. 214, 216. ‘ Estan estendidos, y derramados por las Sierras, quo le caen, al 
Norte, k esta Ciudad de Mexico.’ Torqneniada. Monarq. Tnd.y tom. i., p. 278; 
Pimeniely CuadrOy tom. i., p. 223. ‘In tlie districts of Zacatlan, State of 
Puebla, and in the State of Vera Cruz.’ jMdvirhfs Ab. Lamj.y p. 190; Villa- 
SeiioVy Theatro y tom. i., p. 312; Muhlenpfordly MeJkOy tom. i., p. 208; Galla- 
titiy in Amer. Elhno. Soc.y Transact. y vol. i., p. 4. 

The Meztiilanecs inhabited the region north of Tczcuco, between the Sierra 
Madrc and the territory occupied by the Huastecs. ‘ Al Norte de Tetzcoco 
cxistia el senorio independiente de Meztitlan, que hoy corresponde al Estado 

de Mexico Obodocian a Meztitlan, cabecera principal, las provincias de 

Molango, Malila, Tlanchinolticpac, Ilamatlan, Atlihuetzian, Suchicoatlau, 
Tiauguiztengo, Guazalingo, Yagualica. El senon'o, piles, se extendia por 
toda la sierra, hasta el limite con los huaxtecos: en Yahualiea estaba la 
guariiicion contra ellos, por ser la frontera, conieiizando desde alli las llanuras 
de Huaxtecapan. Xelitla era el punto mas avanzado al Oeste y coufinaba con 
los barbaros chichimecas: el terraino al Sur era Zaciialtipan y al Norte tenia 
A los chichimecas.’ ClutveZy Relacion de J/es/idaa, quoted in Orozco y Berra, 
Gcot/rafiay p. 240. 

The yahuxillac.s ‘ sc diuiden en siete linajes . . . Los primeros fueron los 
Suchiiiiilcos, quo quierc dezir, gente de sementeras de flores. Estos pobla- 
roii a la orilla de la gran laguna do Mexico hazia el Mediodia, y fundaron 
vna ciudad de su nombre, y otros muchos lugares. Mucho despues llegaron 
los del segiindo linage llamados Ghalcas, que significa gente de las bocas, y 
tambien fundaron otra ciudad do su nombre^ partiendo terminos con los 
Siichiiu.lcos. Ijos terccros fueron los Tepanecas, que qiiiere dezir, gente 

dj la Puente. Y tambieii poblaron en la orilla de la laguna al Occidente 

La cabe^a de su provincia la llamaron Azcapuzklco Tras estos vinieron, 

los que poblaron a Tczciico, quo son los do Ciilhua, que quiere dezir, gente 
coma. . . .Y assi quedo la laguna cercada de ostas quatro naciones, poblando 
estos al Oriento, y los Tepanecas al Norte. . . .Despues llegaron los Tlatliil- 

cas, que significa gente de la sierra Y como hallaron ocupados todos los 

llanos en contomo do la laguna hasta las sierras, passaron do la otra parte de 
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la sierra .... Y a la cabeqa cle sn pronincia llamaron Quahunahukc. . . . qne cor- 
rompidameutcnuestrovulgo llama Qnernaiiaca, y aqiiella prouiucia es, la quo 
oy BO dize el Marqiiesado. Los de la scxta generacioiif qne son los Tlas- 
caltkcas, quo quiere dezir geiite dc pan, pa.ssaron la serrania hazia el Oriente 
atrauessando la sierra ucuadu, dondo eata el famoso bolcan cutro Mexico y 

la ciudad de los Angeles la cabe<;a de su prouiucia llamdron dc su nombre 

Tlascala La septima cueua, o linage, qne es la iiaciou Mexicans, la qnal 

como las otras, salio de la.s prouincias dc Aztlan, y Teucullinacun.*. 
liisi, de las Ynd., pp. 454-8. Repented in Ifarera, Hist. Gen., dec. iii., 
lib. ii., cap. x. Also in ClavUjero, Storia Ant. del Mes.sic. 0 , tom. i., pp. 151-2, 
and in Ifet'cdia y Sarmiento, Sermon de Guadalupe, p. 85; Orozco y Berra, 
Oeofiraf ta, pp. i)l-2. 

The Acolhum inhabited the kingdom of Acolhuacan. ‘Sn capital era 
Tetzcoco, a la orilla del lago de sn nombre. . . .La extension del reino era: 
desde el mnr del N. A la del Sur, con todo lo qne se comprende a la baiida del 
Poniento hasta el pnerto de la Veracruz, salvo la cnidad de Thachcala y Hnc- 
xotziuco.’ Pomar, litlacionde Texcoco, quoti d in Orozco y Berra, Geoyrafla, 
pp. 240-2. ‘ Junn B. Pomjir lija los limites del reino con todalaexageruciou 

qne pnede infnndir cl orgnllo de raza. Por nucstra parte, hemos leido c on 
cuidado las relaciones qne a la inonarqufa corrc-spondeii, y hemos cstndiado 
en el piano los Ingares a qne se refieren, y ni do las unas ni de los otros 
llegamos a sacar jamas qne los reyes do Aculhnacan mandaran sobre las tri- 
bns avecindadas en la costa del Pacffico, no ya a la misma altnra do Mexico, 
sino ann a nienores latitudes.* Orozco y Ikrra, Geofjraf ia, pp. ‘242-4. See 
farther: Mololima, Hist, Indios, in Icazhalceia, Col. de Doc., tom. i., p. 11; 
fxUilxochill, Relaciones, in JuinjsborowjJCs Mex. Anliq., vol. ix., p. 1141. 

The Ocidltecs ‘ viven en el distrito de Toluca, en tierrasy ierminos suyos.* 
Sahac/un, Jfisi. Gen., tom. iii., lib. x., p. 150. 

The .}fucaoaqiiez ‘ viven en una comarca de Toluca, y estAn poblados enel 
pueblo de Xocotitlan. Ih. 

The Tarascos dwell chiefly in the state of Michoacan. ‘ La provincia do 
estos, es la madre de los pescados, quo es Michoacan: llamase tambien 
Qaaochpaume.* Salutjun, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., lib. x., i^. 137. Repeated 
in Clamyero, Storia Ant, del Messico, tom. i., p. 148. Their territory is 
bounded: ‘An nord-cst, Ic royaumc dc Tonalan et le territoire maritime do 
Colima en sont separcs par Ic rio Pantla et lo fleuvo Coalinayana, auquel 
s*unit cette riviere, dix lieues avant d*idler tomber dans la nicr Paciflqne, dont 
le rivage continue cusnite a bonier le Michoacan, an snd-ouest, jnsqu’a Za- 
catollan. La les coiirbes ciipricicnses du Mexcala Ini constituent d*antres 
limites, k Test et an snd, puis, a Vest encore, les riches provinces de Cohu- 

ixco et de Matlatzinco Plus an nord, c’ctaieiit les Mazahnas, dont les 

fertiles vallces, aiiisi quo cellos des Matlatzincas, s’etendent dans les regions 
les pluB froides de la Cordillcrc; cnlin lo cour majestuenx du Tololotlan et 
les rives pittoresques du lac Chapala formaient uno barricre naturelle entre 
les Tarasques et les nombreuses populations othomics et chichimeques des 
etatsdo Guanaxuato et do Qncreturo.’ Brasseur dc Bourboury, Hist. Nat. Civ., 
tom. iii., pp. 53, 56. ‘ £1 tarasco so habla on cl Estado de Michoacan, excep- 

tuando la parte Sur-Ocsto que linda con el Paeffteo donde se hubla el mexi- 
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cano, nna pequena parte al Nor-£ste, donde se acostumbra el otbomf <5 el 
mazahua, y otra parte donde se usa el nintlatzinca. Tambien se habla en el 
Estado de Guanajuato, en la parte que Hilda con Micboacan y Guadalajara, 
limitada al Oricnto por una Ifnea que pucdo comenzar en Acanibaro, seguir 
A, Irapuato y terininnr en San Felipe, es decir, en los limites con San Luis 
Fotosi'.’ Pimentel, Cxuidro^ tom. i., p. 271. * En Micboacan, Guerrero, Gua- 

najuato y Jalisco.* Orozco y Jkrra, Geotjraf ia, pp. 58, 238, 2C4, 271-2, 281. 
Concurrent authorities: Gallatin^ in Amer, Ethno, 6'oc., Transact., vol. i., p. 
4; Ludeicufs Ab. Lang., p. 182; Figuier's Hum. Race, p. 460; Ward's Mex- 
ico, vol. ii., p. 675. 

The MaUaltzinms, Pirindas, or Tolucas inhabited the valley of Toluca, 
situated between the valley of Mexico and Michoacan. * La Provincia dei 
Matlatzinchi coinprendeva, oltre la valle di Tolocfin, tutto quello spazio, 
che v*e infino a Tlaximaloyun (oggi Taximaroa) frontiera del regno di 
Micbuucan. . . .Nelle montagiie circonvicine v’ crano gli stati di Xalatlaubco, 
di Tzompahuacan, e di Mulinalco; in non molta lontananza verso Levante 
dalla valle quello d’Ocuillan, e verso Fonente qiielli di Tozaiitla, e di Zol- 
tepec.’ Clavigero, Storia Ant. del Messico, tom. i., pp. 31-2, 150. ^Antigua- 
mente en el valle de Toluca; pero hoy solo se usa en Charo, lugar perteiie- 
ciente al Estudo de Micboacan.* Pimentel, Cuadro, tom. i., p. 400. *In the 
district of that name, sixty miles south-west of Mexico.’ GallaVm, in Amer. 
Ellino. Soc., Transact., tom. i., p. 4. Also in Rra.sseiir de Jionrhourg, Hist. 
Kat. Civ., tom. iii., p. 56. 

The Chumbias inhabit the pueblos Ciutla, Axalo, Ihuitlan, Vitalata, Gua- 
gunyutla and Coyuquilla in the State of Guen-ero. Orozco y Berra, Geogra- 
fla, p. 227. 

The Tlapanecs, Coviscas, Yopes, Yopis, dopes, Yopimes, Tenimes, Pino- 
mes, Chinquimes, Chochontes, Pinotl-Cyhochons, Chochos, Chuchones, Po- 
polocas, Tecos, Tecoxincs, or Popoluens are one and the same people, who 
by different writers arc described under one or the other of these names. 
‘ Estos Coviscas y Tlapanccas, son imos . . . y estan poblados en Tepecuacuilco 
y Tluchmalacac, y en la provincia de Chilai^an.* ‘ Estos Yopimes y Tlapa- 

necuB, son de los de la comarca de Yopitzinco, Hamanles Y’opcs son los 

quo Hainan propiamente tenimes, pinomc, ehinquime, chochonti.* Sahagun, 
Hist. Gen., toni. iii., lib. x., p. 135; quoted also in Orozco y Berra, Geo- 
grafia, pp. 235-G, 217, 196. ‘La provincia de los Yopes lindaba al Oeste 
con los Cuitlateques, al Sur con cl Pacifico, al Este con los Mixtecos 
y al Norte con los Cohuixeas: la division por csta parte la reiu'esentaria una 
li'nea de Este a Oeste, al Sur de Xocolmani y de Amatlan, y compreudiera a 
los actuales Uax^anecos.* Moniufar, in Id., pp. 235-6 * Confinava colla costa 
dci Gohuiat^i qiiella dei Joju, c con questa qiiella dei Mixtechi, conosciuta 
ai nostrif tempi col nome di Xicayan.* Clavigero, Storia Ant. del jl/e&sico, tom. 
i., p. Gallatin, in Amer. Ethno. Soc., Transact., vol. i., j). 4. ‘Tecama- 
chalco era su poblacion xnincipal, y se derramaban al Sur hasta tocar con los 
mixtecos. Durante el siglo XVI se cncontraban aun popolocos en Tlacote- 
pec y en San Salvador (unidos con los otomies), pueblo sujeto A Quecholac. 
. . . .Por la parte de Tehuacan, el L'mitc de esta tribu se hallaba en Coxcat- 
lan.* Orozco y Berra, Geografia, pp. 217-18. The Chochos dwell in sixteen 
pueblos in the department of Huajuapan in the state of Oajaca. Id,, p. 196. 
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The Cohuixcas dwelt in the province of the same name, which * confinava 
a Settentrione coi Matlatzinchi, e coi Tlahnichi, a Pouente coi Cuitlatechi, a 
Levante coi Jopi e coi Mixtechi, ed a Mezzogiornio si etendeva infino al 
Mar Pacifico per quella parte, dove presentemente vi sono il porto e la Citta 
d’Acapulco/ Clavigero, Storia Ant. del Messico, tom. i., p. 32. *La provincia 
comenzaba en Zacualpa, limite con los matlaltzincas, y que, por iiltinro, los 
confines de esa porcion antigaa del imperio Mexicano, cran al Norte los 
matlaltzinques y los tlahuiques, al Este los mixtocos y los tlapanecos, al Sur 
los yopes, y al Oeste los cuitlateques.* Orozco y Jierra, Geograf ia, pp. 227-32. 
Their country lies 'between Tesitzlan and Cbilapan.’ Ker*s Travels, p. 233. 

The Cuitlatecs inhabit the country between the Cohuixcas and the Pacific 
Coast. ' I Cuitlatechi abitavano un paese, che si stcndeva piu di dugento 
miglia da Maestro a Scirocco dal regno di Michuacan infino al mar Pacifico. 
La loro capitalc era la grande e poi^olosa citta di Mexcaltepec sulla costa, 
della quale appena sussistono Ic rovinc.* Clavigero, Sloi'ia Ant. del Mcssico, 
tom. i., p. 32. * En Ajuchitlan, San Cristobal y Poliutla eu la municipalid'ad 
de AjuL'hithin, distrito del mismo nombre, y en Atoyac, distrito y munici- 
palidad de Tecpan. La provincia de los cuitlateques d cnitlatecos, siijcta en 
lo antiguo a los emperadores de Mexico, quedaba comprendida cntrc lus de 
Zacatula y de los cohuixques.' Orozco y Bena, Geograf,'a, pp. 233-4. 

Proceeding southward, among the Southern Mexicans, we first encoun- 
ter the Miztecs, whose province, Miztecapan, was in the present states of Oa- 
jaca and Guerrero. * La Mixtccnpan, o sia Provincia dei Mixtechi si steiideva 
da Acatlan, Inogo lontauo cento vcnti miglia dalla cortc verso Scirocco, infino 
al Mur Pacifico, c conteneva piu Citt 2 \ e villaggj ben popolati, e diconsidera- 
bile commercio.’ Clavigero, UStoria Ant. del Messico, tom. i., p. 32, ‘Le 
Mixtecapan comprenait les regions occidentales de Ttiat d’Oaxaca, depuis la 
frontiere septentrionale d’Acatlan, qui Ic sepnrait des prinei['auti'B dcs Tlahui- 
cas et de Mazatlan, jusque sur le rivage de rocian Pacifique. Elies se 
divisaient en haute et bassc Mixteque, Tune ct I’autre egalcment fertilcs, la 
premiere resscrree entre les montagnes qui lui donnaient son nom ; la scconde, 
occupant les nchcs territoires des bords de la mer, nyant pour capitule la 
ville de Tututepec (a I’embouchure du rio Verde).* Brasseur de Bourhourg, 
Hist. Xai. Civ., tom. iii., p. 4. * Les Mixtequcs donnaient eux-memes a Icur 

pays le nom do Gnudzuvui-Gnuhu, Terre de pluic, pour lo haute Mixteque, 
et Gnuundaa, Cote de la mer, a la basse.’ Id., pp. 5-G. ' En la antigua pro- 

vincia de este nombre, situada sobre la costa del mar Pacifico, que com- 
prende actualmente, hacia el Norte, una fraccion del Estado de . Puebla; 
h&cia el Este, una del de Oajaca, y al Oeste, parte del Estado de Guerrero. 
Divi'dese la Mixteca en alta y baja, estando la primera cn la serranfa, y la 
segunda en los llanuras contiguas a la costa.* Pimentel, Cuadro, tom. i., p. 
37. ‘ Westlich der Zapotecos, bei San Francisco Hui'zo im Norden und bci 
Santa Cruz Miztepec im Sildeu des grossen Thales von Oajaca beginnen die 
Misteken, welche den ganzeu westlicben Theil des Staats einnehmen, und 
sudlich bis an die Kiiste des Austral-Oceans bei Jamiltepec und Tututepijo 
hinabreichen.' Muhlenpfordt, Mejico, tom. ii., pti., pp. 142, 187, 192-6, 198- 
9, 201-2. Also in Wappdus, Oeog. u. Stat., p. 163. 
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The Zapotecs occupy the large yalley of Oajaca. *Fue la Zapotecapan 
Sefiora, y tan apoderada de las demas de su Orizonte, que ambiciosos bus 
BeyeB,rompieroii los terminos de su mando, y se eutraron fcrozcs, y valientes, 
por Ohontales, Mijes, y tierras maritimas de umbos mares del Sur, y del Norte 
. . . .y venciendo, hasta Senorear los fertiles llanos do Tegunntepeque, y cor- 
riendo hasta Xoconusco.' liurgoa^ Geog. Bescrlp.^ tom.i., ptii., fol. IOC, tom. 
ii., fol. 362. ‘ Hasta Tepciac, Techamachalco, Quccholac y Teohuacan, que 

por aqu{ dicen que hicieron sus poblucioncs los zapotecas.' Veytia^ Hist. 
Ant. MeJ., tom. i., p. 153. ‘A Levante de’ Mixtechi erano i Zapotechi, cosf 
chiamati dalla loro capitale Teotzaputlan. Nel loro distrctto era la Valle di 
Huaxyacuc, dagli Spaguuoli detta Oaxaca o Giiaxaca.’ ClavigerOf Stmia Ant. 
del Messico^ tom. i. p. 32. ' En una paiie del Estado de Oajaca, limitada al 

Sur por el Facffico, exceptuando una pcqucna fraccion de terreno ocupada 
por los chontales.’ rimentel, Cuadro, tom. i., p. 319. See also: Orozco y 
Berra, Geografia, pp. 177-87: Murguia y Galardi, in Soc. Mex. Geog., Boletin, 
tom. vii., pp. 245-6. ‘The Zapotecs constitute the greater part of the popu- 
lation of the southern division of the Isthmus (of Tehuantepec).’ Barnard* s 
Tehuantepec, p. 226. ‘ Inhabit the Pacific plains and the elevated table-lands 
from Tarifa toPetapa.’ ShiiJ'eldVs EAplor. Tehitunti‘pcc,pp.l25,l33~A; Garay* s 
Tehuantepec, p. 59; Fossey, j\fexiqit€, pp. 338, 470. ‘Zapotecos, welehe 
Mitte des Stautes, das grosse Thai von Oajaca bewohnen, sich im Osten fiber 
die Gebirge von Huixazo, Iztlan und Tanetze und die Thaler Los Cajonos 
ausbreiten, und im Sfiden, im Partido Qufechapa (Depart. Tehuantepec) 
mit den Mijes, im Partido von Pochiitla (Depart. Ejiitla) aber mit den Chon- 
tales, Nachbaren jener, granzen.’ Muhlenpfordt, Mejico,iom. ii., pt i., pp. 
141, 170, 173-6, 183-6, 189, 191, 199, 212-13; Wuppnus, Geog. u. Stat., p. 162. 
‘ Les Zupoteques appeluient leur pays Lachea.’ Brasseur de Bourhourg, Hist. 
Nat. Civ., tom. iii., p. 38; Macgregor*s Progress of America, p. 848. 

The Mijes dwell in the mountains of southern Oajaca and in a small por- 
tion of Tehuantepec. ‘ Anterieurement a la mine de I’empire tolteque les 

Mijes occupaient tout le territoiro de I’isthme de Tehuantepec, d’une mer k 
I’autre.’ Brasseur de Bourhourg, Voy. Tehuantepec, pp. 138-9. ‘ Toute cette re- 
gion, comprenant, a Pest, les cimes do la Sierra de Macuilax)a que domine lo 
village actuel de Zanatepec et les montagnes qui s’etendent, du cote oppose, 
vers Lachixila, baignecs par la riviere de Tehuantepec, an and, et, au 
nord, par celle de la Villa-Alta, jusqu’niix savanes, oii roulcnt les affluents 
dc r Alvarado et du Guazacoalco, appartcuait a la inline nation des Mixi ou 
Mijes. . . les Mijes vaincus demeurcrent soumis des lors aux rois de la Mixteque 
et du Zapotecapan, k I’cxceptiou d'un i)etit nombre qui, jusqu’a I’epoque 
cspagnolc, continuerent dans leur resistance dans les cantons austeres qui 
environnent le Cempoaltepec. Co qui reste de cette nation snr I’isthme de 
Tehuantepec est dissemine actuellemeut en divers villages do la moiitngne. 
Entre les plus importants est cclui de Guichicovi que j’avais laisso a ma 
droite en veiiant de la plaino de Xochiapa au Barrio.’ Id., pp. 105-7, 
* Les Mixi avaient possede ancienuement la plus grande pnrtio des royaumes 
de Tehuantepec, de Soconusco et du Zapotecapan; peut-otre meme lesrivages 
de Tututepec leur devaient-ils leur premiere civilisation.* Id., Hist, Nat, 
Civ., tom. iii., pp. 34-5. * En algunos lugares del Dopartamento de Oajaca. 
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como Jnquila» QiiGzaltepec y: Atilan.’ Pimentel, Cmdro, tom.ii., p. 173. 'Lea 
Indiens mijes hubitcnt \mc contr^e montagneuse, au sud-ouest du Goatza- 

coalco et au nord-oueat de Tehuantepec De la chatne dea monts Mijes 

descend la riviere de Sarrabia, qui traverse la belle plaine de Boca-del- 
Monte.* Fossey, Mcxique, p. 49. *The Mijes, once a powerful tiibc, inhab- 
it the mountains to the west, in the central division of the Isthmus, and 
are now confined to the town of San Juan Guichicovi.’ JiarnanVs Tthuan- 
iepec, p. 224; Monianvs, Nituwe Weereltl, p. 225; Ihrmesdorf, in Land. Gtog, 
8oc,, Jour., vol. xxxii, p. 547. ‘ The Mijes constituted formerly a powerful 

nation, and they still occupy the land from the Sierra, north of Tehuante- 
pec, to the district of Chiapas. In the Isthmus they only inhabit the village 
of Guichicovi, and a small portion of the Sierra, which is never visited.’ 
Garay's Tehuantepec, p. GO. Also Maegregor's Progress of America, p. 849; 
Orozco y Berra, Geografia, pp. 176-7. 

The Iluaves, Huavi, Huabi, Huabes, Guavi,Wabi, etc., live on the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec. * Les Wabi avaient etc, dans Ics sicclcs passes, posscsscurs 

de la province de Tehuantepec Us avaient tUe les maitres du riche terri- 

toire de Soconusco (autrefois Xoconochco es2)ece de nox^al), et avaient 

etendu leurs coiiquctes jusqu'au sein mdme des montngnes, on ils avaient 
fonde ou accm la ville de Xalapa la Grande (Xalapa-dcl-Marques).’ Brasseur 
de Bourbourg, Hist. Xat. Civ., tom. iii., 3. ‘The Iluaves are in all little 
more than three thousand, and occupy the four villages of the coast called 
San Mateo, Santa Maria, San Dionisio, and San Francisco.’ Garay's Tehuaw 
tepee, p. 59. ‘ Scattered over the sandy peninsulas formed by the lakes and 

the Pacific. At present they occupy the four villages of San Mateo, Santa Ma' 
ria, Sail Dionisio, and San Francisco.’ Barnard's TehuanUpec, j). 227. ‘San 
Francisco Istaltepcc is the last village, inhabited by the descendants of a 
tribe called Huaves.’ Hermesdorf, in Bond. Geog. Soc., Jour., voL xxxii., p. 
516. ‘ Habitent les villages du bord de la mer au sud de Guichicovi.’ Fos^ 

sey, Mexique, ji. 4G7. Shufeldt's Fxplor. TehuanUpec, j). 126; Muhtenpfordi, 
Mejico, tom. ii., pt i., ji. 141. ‘Se extienden en Tebuanteijcc, desde las 
playas del Pacffico hasta la cordillera interior.’ Orozco y Berra, Geografia, 
pp. 173-6. 

The Beni-Xonos ‘ composaient une jirovince nombreuse, occu^^ant en par- 

tie les routes qui conduisaient au Mexique ct aux montagnes des Mixi 

Leur ville prhicipalc, depuis la conquetc, s’axipeluit San-Francisco, k 15 1. 
N. O. de la cite d’Oaxaca.’ ‘ Habitant sur les confins des Mixi et des Zapo- 
teques.’ Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. iii.^ pjj. 42-3 ‘Les 
Beni-Xono sont apx^eles aussi Nexicha et Cajones.’ lb. 

The Hazatecs live in the state of Oajaca, near the Puebla boundary. * A 
Tramontana dei Mixtechi v’era la Provincia di Miizatlan, e a Tramontana, e 
a Levnnte dei Zapotechi quel! a di ('hinantla colle loro caj^itali dello stesso 
nomc, Glide furono i loro abitunti Mnzatechi e Chinantechi appellati.’ Ctoui- 
gero, Storia Ant. del Messico, tom. i., p. 33. ‘ In den Partidos Teutitlkii und 
Teutila, Departement Teutitlaii del Camino.’ JBUhlenpfordt, Mejico, tom. ii., 
pti., pp. 141, 206, 210. ‘En el Departamento de Teotitlan, formando una 
pequena fraccion en el Ifmite con el Esta^ de Veracruz.’ Orozco y Beirra, 
Geograf ia, p, 188. ' 
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The Cuicatecs dwell *en una peqnena fraccion del Departamento de 
Oajaca.* Pimentel^ Cuadro, tom. ii., [3. 250. *In dcu Partidos Tentitlan uud 
Teut.'la, Departement Teutitlan del Camino.* Muhlenpfordtj Mejico, tom. ii., 
pt i., p. 141; repeated in Orozco y Berra, Geografia, pp. 188-9; Wappdus, 
Oeorj. u. Siat., p. 1C3. 

The Pabucos live in the ‘pueblo de Elotepec, Departamento del Centro.* 
Orozco y Berra, Geografia, p. 197; MuJUenpfordt, Mejico, tom. ii., pti., p. 
187. 

The Soltecs are in the pueblo de Sola. Orozco y Berra, Geograf ia, p. 197. 

The Pintos are a people inhabiting small portions of Guerrero and Te- 
huantepec. * A I’ouest, siir le versant dcs Cordilleres, une grande partie de la 
cote baignee par le Pacifiqne, habitee par les Indiens Pintos.’ Kerairy, in 
lieoue des Deux Mondes, Sept. 15, 1866, p. 453. ‘ On trouve dejk dans la 

plaiue de Tehuantepec quelqiies echantillons dc cette race toute particuliere 
au Mcxiqiie, appelec pinto, qui a2)partient principulcment a I’etat de Guerrero.’ 
Charnay, Ituines Americaincs, p. 502. 

The Chiapanccs inhabit the interior of the state of Chiapas. ‘ Dans l*in- 
terieur des provinces bordaiit les rives du Chiaijan, a sa sortie des gouffres 
d’oii il H’elance, en descendant du plateau dc Zaeatlan.’ (Guatemalan name 
for Chiapas,) and they extended over the whole province, later on. Brasseur 
de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. ii., i>. 87. ‘ A I’ouest de ce plateau, entre 
les Zot/iles ou Quelenes du sud et les Zoqui du nord, habitnient les Chiapa- 
neques.* Id., Popol V'uh, iutrod., pp. 157, 199. Also in Lact, Novus Orbis, p. 
325; Ludexcvfs Ah. Ixing., p. 39. ‘En Acala, distrito del Centro, y en la 
villa de Chiapa y en Suchiapa, distrito del Oeste, ’ Orozco y Berra, Geogra- 
fia, p. 172. ‘ Le principnli Cittk dei Chiapancchi erano Teochiapan, (chia- 

mata dagli Spagnuoli Chiapa dc Indies), Tochtla, Chamolln, e Tziuacantla.* 
Clavigcro, Storia Ant. del Me.ssico, tom. i., p. 33. 

The Tzendales are in Chiapas. ‘De I’Etat de Chiapas.* Brasseur de Bour- 
hourg, Popol Vuh, p. 364. ‘ The province called Zeldales lyeth behind this 

of the Zoques, from the North Sea within the continent, running up towards 
Chiapa and reaches in some parts near to the borders of Comitlan, north- 
westward.* Gage's Neio Survey, i3. 236. Also in Ludewig's Ab. Lang., p. 193; 
Pimentel, Cuadro, tom. ii., p. 235; Orozco y Berra, Geografia, p. 169; Herrera, 
Hist. Gen., dec. iv., lib. x., cap. xi.; Laei, Novus Orbis, p. 325. 

The Zotziles inhabit a small district in Chiapas. * La ciudad de Tzina- 
cantlan, qnc en mexicano signitica “lugnr de murciilagos, ” fue la capital 
de los quelenes, y despues de los tzotzilos quienes la llainabaii Zotzilha, que 
signidca lo inisino; de zotzil, murcii'lugo. ’ PimenUi, Cuadro, tom. ii., p. 245. 
Tzinacantan (Quiche Zotzilha) *doit avoir tte le berceau dc la nation zotzil, 
I’unc des nombreuses populations du Chiapas.* Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist. 
Nat. Civ., toin. ii., p. 88. 

The CVia^mos live in the ‘ Departamentos del Centro y de Jamiltepec.’ 
Orozco y Berra, Geografia, p. 189; Muhhnpfordt, Mejico, tom. ii., pt i., pp. 
196-9. 

The Chinantecs, or Tenoz, are in the ‘ Departamento de Teotitlan.’ Orozco 
y Berra, Geografia, p. 187; Muhknpfordt, Mejico, tcjm. ii., pt i., p. 214. ‘In 
the ijartidosof Quiechapa, Jalalog, and Chuapan.* LudeicufsAb. Lang., p. 40. 
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Tho AhuaMcos inhabit San Francisco de Ocuapa which * es la Cabeza de 
Fartido de los Indies Ahunlulcos.* Alcedo^ Dicckmario, tom. iii., p. 3C6. 

The Quelenes occupied a district in Chiapas near the Guatemala boundary 
line. * La nation des Quelenes, dont la capitale etait Gomitan, occupait la 
fronti&re guatemalieune.' Brasseur de Bmirbounj, Jlisi. Nai. Cit\, tom. iii., 
p. 4. * Au temps de la coiiquete, la ville principale des Quelenes etait Co- 

panahuaztlan.' Brasseur de Bourhourtj^ Popol Vuh, introd., p. 157. ‘fita- 
blies entre le hnut plateau de Ghovcl ou de Ciudad-Beal et les montagues 
de Soconusco au midi.’ Ib.; and MonUinus, Nieuwe Weereldy p. 271. 

The Zoques arc scattered over portions of Tabasco, Chiapas, Oajaca, and 
Tehuantepec. ^Sc encuentran derramados cn Chiapas, Tabasco y Oaxaca; 
tienen al Norte el mexieano y cl chontal, al Este el tzcndal, el tzotzil y el 
chiapaneco, al Sur el mexieano, y al Ocste el huave, el zapoteco y el mixe.' 
Orozco y Berra, Geografia, p. 170. * Occupy the mountain towns of Santa 

Maria and San Miguel, and number altogether about two thousand souls.’ 
ShufeldVs Explor, Tehuantepec, p. lilC. ‘ Les Zotziles et les Zoqui, confinant, 
au sud-est, avee les Mix! inontagiiards. au nord avec lea Nonohualcas, 
et les Xicalaiicas, qui habitaient les territolrcs fertiles de Tabasco.’ Brasseur 
de Bourbourg, llhii. Nat Civ., tom. iii., p. 5. * Quorum priccipuum Teepat- 

lan.* Zaet, Novus Orbis, p. 325. ‘ The Soques, who came originally from 

Chiapas, inhabit in the Isthmus only the villages of San Miguel and 
Santa Maria Chimalapa,’ Garay's Tehuantepec, p. GO. ‘La mayor de ellas 
esta situada 4 tres Icguas de Tacotalpa, aguus arriba del rio de la Sierra. 
Ocupa un pequeuo valle causado por el dcsccnso de varies cerros y 
colinas que lacircuyen.’ Pimentel, Cuadro, tom. ii., pp. 236-8; Muhlenpfordt, 
Mejico, tom. ii., pt i., pp. 181-2; Macejregor's Progress of riwicWctt, pp. 849- 
50. ‘ The Zoques inhabit the mountainous region to the east, from the valley 
of the Chiapa ou the south, to the Bio del Corte on the north. Originally 
occupying a small province lying on the confines of Tabasco, they w'cre sub- 
jugated by the expedition to Chiaiins under Luis Marin. At present they 
are confined to the villages of San Miguel and Santa Maria Chimalapa.’ 
Barnard's Tehuantepec, p. 225. ‘ Near the Arroyo de Otates, on the road 

from Tarifa to Santa Maria, stands a new settlement, comjiosed of a few 
shanties, inhabited by Zoques, w'hich is called Tierra Blanca.’ llermesdorf, 
in Bond. Geog. Soc., Jour., vol. xxxii., p. 546. 

The Choles, Manches, and Mopanes are scattered through small portions of 
Chiapas and Vera Paz in Guatemala. ‘ 23 leagues from Cahbon, in the midst 
of inaccessible mountains and morasses, dwell the ChtSls and Manches.’ 
Escobar, in Bond. Geog. Soc., Jour., vol. xi., pp. 94-5. llcsidcn en la ‘ Pro- 
vincia del Manche.’ Alcedo, Dice., tom. iii., p. 452. Also in Boyle's Bide, 
vol. i., preface, p. 14; Dunlop's Cent Amer., p. 196; Gavarrete, in Pa- 
nama Star and Herald, Dec. 19, 1867. ‘Los Choles forman una tribu esta- 
blecida desde tiempos remotos en Guatemala; divides en dos fracciones 

la una se encuentra al Este de Chiapas, y la otra muy retirada en la 

Verapaz.’ Orozco y Berra, Geografia, p. 167. ‘Tenia por el Sur la Provincia 
del Choi; Por la Parte del Oriento, y de el Norte, de igual modo, las 
Nacioncs de los Itzaex Petenes: Y por el Poniente, las de los Lacandoncs, 
y Xoquinoes.’ Villaguiierre, Hist Conq. Itza, pp. 278-9. ‘The nation of 
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the Choi Indians is settled in a country about 25 or 30 leagues distant 
from Cuhabon, the last village in Yerapaz, and far removed from the Man- 
ches.’ Jmnvs* Jlisl. GuaU^ p. 275. 

The Mayas inhabit the peninsula of Yucatan. * Avnnt la conquete des 
Espagnols, les Mayas occupaient toutc la presqne’ile d’Yucatan, y compris 
les districts do Fcten, le Honduras anglais, et la pnrtie orientale de Tabasco 

La seulo portion de pure race rcstant de cette grande nation, se rtdnit a 

quelqiies tribus cparses, habitant principalemeut les bords des rivieres Usu- 
masinta, San Pedro et Pacnitun; la totalitc de leur territoire fait, politique- 
ment parlant, partie du Peteii.’ Galindo^ in Ncmvelles Anuales dcsVoy.y 1834, 
tom. Ixiii., pp. 148-9, and in Land. Geog. Soc., Jour.f tom. iii., p. 59. *£n 

todo el Estado de Yucatan, Isla del Carmen, pueblo de Montecristo en Ta- 
basco, y del Palenque en Chiapas.* PimeuUl^ CuadrOy tom. ii., p. 3; Crouce's 
Cent. America, pp. 46-7; Muller, Amerikanisclue Urreligionen, p. 453; Muhlen- 
pfordl, Mejico, tom. i., p. 208; Wappiius, Geog.u. Slat., pp. 142-3. 

The lUas occupy a like-named district in the centre of Yucatan. ‘ Los que 
poblaron a Chichcniza, se llaman los Yzacs.* Herrera, Jlist, Gen., dec. iv., 
lib. X., cap. ii. ‘Tienen por la ijarte del Mediodia, la Proviucia de la Vero- 
Puz, y Rcyno de Guatimala; por el Norte, las Provincias de Yucatan; por la 
parte del Oriente, el Mar; por la do el Occidente, la Provincia do Chiapa; 
y al Sueste, la Tierra, y Provincia de Honduras.* Villagutierre, Hist. Conq. 
Itza, p. 489. 



CHAPTER VII. 


WILD TRIBES OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Physical Geography and Climate — Three Groupal Divisions; First, the 
NATIONS OP Yucatan, Guatemala, Salvador, Western Honduras, and 
Nicaragua; Second, The Mosquitos of Honduras; Third, the na- 
tions OP Costa Uic.i and the Isthmus of Panama — The Popolucas, 
PiPILES, AND ChONTALES — ThE DESCENDANTS OP THE MaYA-QuICHE HaCES 
— The Natives op Nicaragua — The Mosquitos, Poyas, Hamas, Len- 
CAS, Towkas, Woolwas, and XiCAQUEs, op Honduras— The Guatusos 
OP THE lUo Frio — The Caimanes, Bayamos, Dorachos, Goajiros, Man- 
DiNGOs, Sayanerics, Sayrones, Yiscitas, and others living in Costa Bica 
AND ON the Isthmus. 

Of the Wild Tribes of Central America, which ter- 
ritorial group completes the line of our Pacific States 
sealx)ar(l, I make three divisions following modern geo- 
graphical boundaries, namely, the aborigines of Guate- 
mala, Salvador, and Nicaragua, which I call Oiutlemalam ; 
the people of the Mosquito Coast and Honduras, Mos- 
quitos ; and the nations of Costa Rica and the isthmus of 
Darien, or Panama, Isthmians. 

The territory occupied by this group of nations lies 
between the eighteenth and the seventh parallels of north 
latitude, that is to say, between the northern Taoundary 
of the Central American states, and the river Atrato, 
which stream nearly severs the Isthmus from the South 
American continent. This continental tract is a narrow, 
irregular, indented coast-country of volcanic character, 
in which Guatemala and Honduras alone present any 
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considerable breadth. The two cordilleras, running 
through Mexico and meeting on the isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec, continue their course through Guatemala, where 
they form a broken table-land studded with elevations, of 
less height than the plateaux of Mexico. After sinking 
considerably at the isthmus formed by the gulf of Hon- 
duras, this mountain range takes a fresh start and oflers 
a formidable barrier along the Pacific coast, which sends 
a number of transverse ranges into the interior of Hon- 
duras, and gives rise to countless rivers, chiefiy emptying 
into the Atlantic. The chain passes at a diminished alti- 
tude through Nicaragua, where it forms a large basin, which 
holds the lakes of Nicaragua and Managua; but on reaching 
Costa Rica it again becomes a bold, rugged range, capped 
by the volcano of Cartago. Seemingly exhausted by its 
wild contortions, it dwindles into a series of low ridges 
on entering Veragua, and passes in this form through the 
isthmus of I?anama, until it unites with the South Ameri- 
can Andes. The scenery of this region is extremely 
varied, uniting that of most countries of the globe ; lakes, 
rivers, plains, valleys, and bays abound in all forms 
and sizes. The north-east trade winds blow the greater 
part of the year, and, meeting the high ranges, deposit 
their superabundant moisture upon the eastern side, 
which is damp, overgrown Avith rank vegetation, filled 
with marshes, and unhealthfuly The summer here, is 
hot and fever-breeding. Relieved of their moisture, and 
cooled by the mountains, the trade Vinds continue their 
course through the gaps left here and there, and tend 
matei’ially to rcfre.sh the atmosphwe of the Pjici.fic slope 
for a part of the year; while the south-west winds, blow- 
ing from May to October, for a few hours at a time, bring 
short rains to temper what would otherwise be the hot 
season on this coast. Dew falls everywhere, except in 
the more elevated regions, and keeps vegetation fresh. 
Palms, plantains, mahogany, and dye-woods abound in 
the hot district; maize flourishes best in the temperate 
parts, while cedars, pines, and hardier growths find a 
home in the tierra fria. The animal kingdom is best 
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represented on the Atlantic side, for here the puma, the 
tiger-cat, and the deer, startled only by the climbing 
opossum or tlie chattering monkey, find a more secure 
retreat. Birds of brilliant plumage fill the forests 
with their songs, while the buzz of insects everywhere 
is heard as they swann over sweltering alligators, 
lizards, and snakes. Tlie manifold productions, and varied 
features of the country have luul, no doubt, a great in- 
fluence in shaping the destiny of the inhabitants. The 
fine climate, gtsid soil, and scarcity of game on the Piicific 
side must have contributed to the allurements of a settled 
life and assisted in the progress of nations who had for 
centuries before the conquest lived in the enjoyment of a 
high culture. It is hard to say what might have been the 
present condition of a people so happily situated, but the 
advent of the white race. Innit only upon the acquirement 
of present riches by means of oppression, checked the 
adv.ancement of a civilization which struck even the in- 
vaders with admiration. Crossing to the Atlantic side we 
find an over-abundant vegetation, whose dark recos.ses 
serve as a fitting .shelter for the wild beast. Here man, 
imbibing the wildness of his surroundings, and oppre.ssod 
by a feverish climate, seems content to remain in a savage 
state depending upon natural fruits, the chase, and fisli- 
ing for his sid)si.stence. Of a rosiming di.siH).‘<ition, he 
objects to the re.straint impo.sed by government and forms. 
The natives of Co.sta Rica and the i.sthmus of Darien 
escaped the civilizing influence of foreign intercour.se, 
— thanks to their geographical isolation, — and remain on 
about the same level of culture as in their primitive 
days. 

Under the name of Gitate.malans, I include the na- 
tives of Guatemala, Salvador, and Nicaragua. I have 
alrejidy jwinted out the favorable features of the region 
inhabited by them, 'flic only sultry portion of Guate- 
mala is a narrow strip akmg the Pacific; it is occupied by 
a few planters and fishermen, who find mast of their re- 
quirements supplied by the palms that grow here in the 
groate.st luxuriance. 'I’he cliief part of the population is 
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Concentrated round the various lakes and rivers of the 
table-land above, where maize, indigo, cochineal, and 
sugar-cane are staple products. In the altos, the banana 
is displaced by hardier fruits sheltered under the lofty 
cedar, and here we find a thrifty and less humble ixiople 
who pay some attention to manufactures. Salviidor 
presents less abrupt variation in its features. Although 
outside of the higher range of mountains, it still ix)ssesse8 
a considerable elevation running through its entire length, 
which breaks out at frequent intervals into volcanic peaks, 
and gives rise to an abundant and well-spread water 
system. Such favorable conditions have not failed to 
gather a population which is not only the most numerous 
comparatively, but also the most industrious in Central 
America. Northern Nicaragua is a continuation of Sal- 
vador in its features and inhabitants; but the central 
and southern parts are low and have more the character 
of the (luatenialan coast, the climate being hot, yet not 
unhealthful. Its Atlantic coast region, liowcver, par- 
takes of the generally unfavorable condition described 
above. 

The Spanish rulers naturally exercised a great influ- 
ence upon the natives, and their ancient civilization was 
lost in the stream of Caucasian progress, a stream wdiich, 
in this region, itself flowed but slowly in later times. 
Oppressed and despised, a sullen indifference has set- 
tled iqx>n the race, and caused it to neglect even its 
traditions, 'fhe greater portion still endeavor to - keep 
up tribal distinctions and certain customs; certain 
trilxjs of lesser culture, as the cognate Blanches and Jm- 
mmlones, retired Ixjfore the Spaniards to the north and 
north-east, where they still live in a certain isolation 
and independence. The name Lacandones has been 
applied to a number of tril)es, of which the eastern are 
described to be quite harmless ns comimred with the 
western. The Quiches, a people living in the altos, 
have also surrounded themselves with a certain reserve, 
and are truer to their ancient customs than the Zutu- 
gils, Cakchiquels, and many others related by language 
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to the Quiches surrounding them. The PipUes, mean-' 
ing children, according to Molina, are the chief ixjople 
in Salvador, where their villages are scattered over a 
lai'ge extent of territory. In icarngua we find several 
distinct peoples. The aboriginal inhabitants seem to 
have been the diftei*ent peoples known as Chorotegam, 
who occupy the country lying between the bay of Fon- 
seca and lake Xicaragua. The Chontales (strangers, or 
barbarians) live to the north-cast of the lakes, and 
assimilate more to the barbarous tribes of the Mosquito 
country adjoining them. The Uholutecs inhabit the 
north from the gulf of Fon.seca towards Ilonduras. The 
Orotinam occupy the country .south of the lake of Nica- 
ragua and around the gulf of Nicoya. Furtlier informa- 
tion about the location of the difterent nations and trilies 
of this family will be found at the end of this chapter.^ 

The Guatemalans, that is to say the aborigines of 
Guatemala, Salvador, and Nicaragua, are rather below 
the middle size, s(|uare and tough, with a finely devel- 
oped physique. Their hue is yellow-brown, in some 
parts co|)pery, varying in shade according to locality, 
but lighter than that of the standard American type. 
The full round face has a mild expression ; the forehead 
is low and I’etiring, the cheek-l)ones protruding, chin and 
no.se short, the latter thick and fiat, lips fidl, eyes black 
and small, turned upwards at the temples, with a stoical. 


» The Lncancloncs nro of one stock with the Manchcs, nncl very numer- 
ous. They were highly civilized only one hiinrired and fifty .venrs aRO. 

liidv, vtil. i., preface, pp. 14-17. ‘The old Chontals were certainly in 
a condition more civilised.’ /d., |ip. ‘286-95,265-70. ‘Die Chontales werdeii 
auch (. uraiben (;onnnnt.’ Wapp/im, Geoij. it. *S7a/., pp, 243-8, ‘a 65, 283-90, 
311, 321, 326, 330, 335. It Hccms there existed in Nicurngna: Chorotegans, 
coinpriHing Dirians, Nagrandans, and Orotinans; CholutocaiiK and Nitjuirans, 
Mexican colonies; and Chondals. Sfpiur^s Niraraijiia, vol. ii., pp. 31)9-12. 
Examine further: Muller, Anierifi'nnisv.he Urreli[titmtnt p. 454; Imehelt Aus 
Ameritca, tom. pp. *285-92; PnytU, Rapport, in Amerique Cmtrnle^ p. 69; 
Jkmoni, IUhL del Momlo Nuovo, fol. 104; Maltc~Rrun, in Mimvelles Annnles des 
Voy.f 1858, torn, clviii., p. *200; Jkrendlf in SmWisoman ItvpL^ 1807, p. 425; 
(Jrowe*8 Cent. Amer.., ]>. 40; Hasselj Mex. Gual.^ pp. 357-8, 370: Dollfus and 
Mont-Serrai, Voy. Geoloqiqxie, pp. 18-19; Moreld, Voyaye, tom i., pp. 20*2, 
208, 272, tom. ii., pp. 49, 125, 313; Brasneur de Rourbmnj, Hist. JSat. Cin., 
tom. ii., pp. 79, 110-11; Valois, Mexiqm, pp. 288, 299-300; Escobar, in lond, 
Oeotj. Soc., Jour., vol. ri., pp. 89-97. 
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distrustful look. The cranium is slightly conical ; hair 
long, smooth, and black, fine but strong, rehiining its 
color well as old age approaches, though sometimes turn- 
ing white. Althougli the beard is scanty, natives may 
be seen who have quite a respectable moustache. The 
limbs are muscular, the calf of the leg being especially 
large; hands and feet small; a high instep, which, no 
doubt, partly accounts for their great endurance in 
walking. The women are not devoid of good looks, 
especially in Nicanigua, where, in some districts, they 
are said to be stronger and l)etter formed than the men. 
The custom of carrying pitchers of water uiwn the head, 
gives to the women an erect carriage and a firm step. 
The constitution of the males is good, and, as a rule, 
they retujh a rijxj old age; the females are less long-lived. 
Deformed persons are extremely rare. Guatemala, with 
its varied geographical asjiects, presents striking difter- 
ences in physique ; the highlanders being lighter in com- 
ple.xion, and finer in form and features than the 
inhabitants of the lowlands.* 

Intercourse with Spaniards seems to have produced 
little change in the dress of the Guatemalans, Avhich is 
pretty much the same as that of the Mexicans. The 
poorer class w'ear a waist-cloth of white cotton, or oi pita, 
which is a kind of white hemp, or a long shirt of the 
same material, with short sleeves, partly open at the 
sides, the ends of which are passed between the legs, 
and fastened at the waist ; a strip of cotton round the 


* Croice's Cent. - pp. 40-1; Sqmer's T^rarnrnta, pp. 208, 278-9: Froo- 
heVsCent. i-lwie/'., pp. 33-4; J)inni's Guutemala, j)p. 27 < -8; lyirhttriU^ Xicara^ 
f/iirt, pp. 106-7; MonlanuSf Xiimce Weereld, p. l72; Luj'outl, Voyatfes, tom. i., 
j). 338; Moreletf l tom. i., p, 260, tom. ii., pp. 126, 197; Andayoya, in 

NavarretCt (-ol. de. Viatjes, tom. iii., p.414; Jklly, Xicarayua, tom. i., pp. 200-] ; 
Schvrzert Wanderiuvjen^ pp. 52-3; FootCs Cent. Anier.y p. 104. Hound Leon 
‘liny mas indios tuertos. . . y es In causa el conti'nuo polvo.' Oviedo, JJist. 
Gen., tom. iv., p. 64. In Guutemala, ‘los liouibres muy gruessos.* Herrera, 
Hist. Gen., dec. iii., lib. v., caps, xi., xii.. dec. iv., lib. x., cap. xiv. 
' Ceux de la tierra frin sont petits. trapus, bien nicnibres, susct^ptibles dc 
grandes fatigues . . . ceux de la tierra caliento sont grands, inaigres, pares- 
seux.’ Dollfus and Mont-Serrat, T'o//. pp. 47, 21. ‘Kurze Seben- 

kcl, langen Oberleib, kurze Stirne und binges strup]ugcs Haar.’ Jiuloie, 
Nicarayua, p. 78. ‘The disproportionate size of the head, the coarse harsh 
hair, and the dwarfish stature,’ of the Masayas. Hoyle's Hide, vol. ii., pp. 
8-9. 
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head, sunnounted by a dark-colored hat of straw or 
palm-leaves, with a very wide brim, completes the attire. 
This cotton cap or turban is an indis[)ensahle article of 
dress to the highlander, who pa.sse8 suddenly from the 
cold air of the hilly country, to the burning plains below. 
Sumptuary regulations hei’e obtain, as aboriginally the 
lower classes were not allowed to wear any tiling lietter 
than pita clothing, cotton being reserved for the nobles. 
The primitive dress of the nobility is a colored waist- 
cloth, and a mantle ornamented and embroidered with 
figures of birds, tigers, and other designs, and, although 
they have adopted much of the Spanish dress, the rich 
and fanciful stitchings on the shirt, .still distinguish them 
from their inferiors. On feast-davs, and when travel- 
ing, a kind of blanket, commonly known jis serape, manf/a, 
or poncho, is added to the ordinary dre.ss. The .serape, 
W’hich differs in style according to lofMility, is closer in 
texture than the ordinary blanket and coloi'ed, checked, 
figured, or fringed, to suit the taste. It has an opening 
in the centre, through which the head is jiassed, and 
hanging in loo.se folds over the Inidy it forms a very 
picture.s(|ue attire. Some fasten it with a knot on one 
shoulder, leaving it to fall over the side from the other. 
The serajKj also serves for rain-coat and wnipiier, and, 
at night, it is w’ound round the head and iKxly, serving 
for bed as well as covering, the other jxirtion of the drcss 
being made into a pillow, 'fhe carriers of (iuatemala 
use a rain-proof psilm-leaf called sinjaml. Shepherds 
are distinguished by a black and white checked apron, 
somewhat re.semblingthe Hcotch kilt. The hair, which, 
before the con((ue.st of Uuatemala, was worn long, and 
hung in braids down the back, is now cut short, except 
in the remote mountain districts, where long loose hair 
is still the fashion. In Balvjulor and Nicaragua, on the 
other hand, the front part of the hair used to l)o shaved 
off, the brave often apiiearing perfectly bald. Most 
natives go bare-footed, except when traveling; they then 
put on sandals, which consist of a piece of hide fa.stcned 
by thongs. The women, when at home, content them- 
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selves with a waist-cloth, generally blue-checked, secured 
by a twisted knot; but, on going abroad, they put on 
the huipil, which is a piece of white cwjtton, having an 
ojjening in the middle for the liettd, and covering the 
breast and bjick, as fiir as the w'aist. Some huipils are 
sewed together at the sides and have short sleeves. On 
this part of their dress the women — who, for that matter, 
attend to the mannfiictureand dyeing of all the clothing 
— expend their best efforts. They embroider, or dye, 
the neck and shoulders with various designs, whose out- 
lines and coloring often do great credit to their taste. 
In Guatemala, the colors and designs are distinct for 
different village.s, so that it may at once be seen to which 
tribe the weiirer Ijelongs. The hair is plaited into one 
or two braids, interlaced with bright-colored riblwns, 
and usually wreathed turban-fiishion round the hei\d. 
The Quiches, Avho.'<e red turban-dre.ss is more pronounced 
than others, .sometimes vary it by adding yellow bands 
and tassels to the braids, which are iHirmitted to hang 
down to the heels. Thomas Gage, who lived in Guatemala 
from al)out 1G27 to 1638, relates that on gala-days the 
fair natives were arrayed in cotton veils reaching to the 
ground. The ancient custom of painting, and of pierc- 
ing the ears and lip, to hold j^ndants, is now restricted 
to the remote hill country', and ornaments are limited to 
to a few strings of bejuls, shells, and metal for the arms 
and neck, with an oceasional pair of ear-rings; the 
women add flowers and garlands to their head-dress, 
esiKicially on feast-days. Borne mountain tribes of 
Guatemala wear red feathers in their cotton turbans — 
tlie nobles and chiefs using green ones — and paint the 
body' black: the paint being, no doubt, intended for a 
j)rotection sigainst mosquitos. The apron worn by' the 
women is made of bark, which, after being soaked and 
bt*aten, assumes the apix*arance of chamois leather. The 
Lacandones also w'ore cotton siieks adorned with tassels, 
and the women had bracelets of cords with ta.ssels. In 
Nicaragua, tattooing seems to have been pnicticed, for 
Oviedo says that the natives cut their faces and arms 
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with flint knives, and rubbed a black powder obtained 
from pine gum into the scars. Children wear no other 
dress than that provided by nature : here and tliere, how- 
ever, the girls are furnished with a strip of cotton for 
the waist.® 

The conquerors have left numerous reconls of lai'ge 
cities with splendid palsujes and temples of stone, but 
these exist now only in their ruins. The masses had, 
doubtless, no better houses than tho.se we see at pre.sent. 
Their huts are made of wooden |X)sts and rafters sup- 
j)orting a thatched i*oof of straw or j)ahn-leaves, the 
side being stockaded with cane, bamlxx), or rush, so Jis 
to allow a free passage to the air. ( ireiK'rally they have 
but one room ; two or thi*ee stones in the centre of the 
hut comjH)se the fireplace, and the onl\' egress for the 
smoke is through the door. The ro<jm is .scantily fur- 
ni.shed with a few mats, a hammtxjk, and some earthen- 
ware. Their villages are geneiidly situated U[K)n rising 
ground, and, owing to the hou.se.s Ijeing so scattered, 
they often extend over a league, which gi\’es some 
foundation to the statements of the conquei’ors reporting 
the existence of towns of enormous size. The Ijetter 
kind of villages have regular streets, a thing not to be 
seen in the ordinary hamlets; and the hou.ses, which are 
often of addm (sun-burnt bricks), or of cane plastered 
over, containing twf) or three nwms and a loft, are sur- 
rounded by neatly kept ganlens, enclosed within hedges. 

3 Andaffoya, in Stivmrftp., (Jol. de V'ia'/es, toin. iii., pp. 407, 414. In 
Salvador, tho wtnueii’n ‘only g.iriiU'nt being a Itnig straight piece of cotton 
cloth without a scam.’ Ftiola's CrnL ylmer., pp. 10:i-4. Tho NicaragUiiiis 
* se rasent la barbo, Ics cheueux, ct tout Ic y)oil du corps, ct lie laisHciit quo 
ciufdqiies cheiiciix siir le soiumct de la teste... 11s portent des gabaiis, et 
des chemises sans iiianches.’ y>'yln7y, J/Amerifiitf, torn, ii., p. 93. 'Tho 
custom of tattooing, it seems, was practiced to a cei-taiu extent, at least so 
far as to de.siguate, by ptrcnliariticH in tho marks, the several tribes or enzi- 
qnos ...they tlattciied their heads.* Hf/nkr's Nimmyna^ vol. ii., ))p. 341, 
y45;/(/., Nicaraijua^ pp. 273-4; Valmzuda^ in ///., Cent, /b/ier, p. 536; Tewpsh/s 
MlUa^ pp. 3'J3-."i, 3<jH; Dnllj’m and Monl^Serrat, Voy. (itioloyiqm, pp. 19-211, 
43-9, 59-60; Juarros* Hist. Guat., pp. 193-5; Uassd^ f/uat., p|). 302-5; 
Vnhis, Mexique, yip. 273-9; Gauds Ke.w Hurveu^ pp. 31G-8; Montuontrry*.^ 
Gn ikm/da, pp. 98-9; Jleirem, /list. Otm., dec. iii., lib. iv., cayi. vii.; MorMt 
Voyif/e, tom. ii., iip. 102, 12G, 145, 171, 227, 245, 253; Galindo, in Nouvelles 
Annal&t des Vay., 1834, tom. Ixiii., p. 149; Orozco y JJerra, Geografia, p. 106; 
Oomara, Hist. Lui., fob 263. 
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When a Guatemalan wishes to build a hut, or repair 
one, he notifies the chief, who summons the tribe to 
bring straw and other needful materials, and the w’ork 
is finished in a few hours; after which the owner sup- 
plies the company with chocolate. Some of the Vera 
Faz tribes are of a roaming dis[X)sition. I'hey will take 
great trouble in clearing and preparing a pieco of ground 
for sowing, and, after one or two harvests, will leave for 
another locality. Their dw'ellings, which are often 
grouped in hamlets, are therefoi'e of a more temporary 
character, the walls being of maizc-.stalks and sugar-cane, 
surmounted by a slight palm-leaf roof. During an ex- 
pedition into the country of the Lacandones, the Spaniards 
found a town of over one hundred houses, better con- 
structed than the villages on the Guatemalan plateau. 
In the centre of the place stood three large buildings, one 
a temple, and the other ttvo assembly houses, for men and 
Avomen respectively. All Avere enclosed Avith fences 
excellently A'^arni.shed. 'fhe Nicaraguan villages seem 
to Ixj the neatest; the hoitses aro chieHy of plaited cane 
or bamhoo frame-Avork, raised a feAv feet from the 
ground, and standing in the midst of Avell-arranged flow- 
ers and shrubbery. Dollfus describes a simple but in- 
genious method used by the Guatemalans to cross deep 
rivers. A stout cable of aloe-fibres is pas.'^d over the 
stream, and fixed to the banks at a sufficient height 
from the surfiice of the AA'ater. To this rojje bridge, 
called (/ariicha, is attached a running strap, Avhich the 
traveler passes round his body, and is pulled across by 
men stationed on the opjwsite side.* 


* The Lncftndonoa h;ivo * floating gardens which can navigate the lagoons 
like holHas,' and are often inhabited. They have stone sepulehres highly 
fionlptured. Pontelll, in Oil. /•Virnier, Nov. 7, ISlVi. ‘ In these aneieiit Chon- 
tales villager the houses were in the centre, and the tombs, placed in a circle 
around . . . .The Indians who before the Spanish conquest inhabited Nicaragua 
did not construct any large temples or other stone buildings.' Ph/i and See- 
muan's Doff mry.s, pp. l*ii)-7. They live like their forefathers * in buildings 

precisely similar some huts of a single room will monopolise an acre of 

land.* Hoyle's Didc, vol. ii., pp. (>-8; (huje's Aeic Survey, pp. IU8-19; Svher- 
zer^ Wanelerwiqen. pp. 43d, 490; Pui/dt. liapport. in Amerique Cenlrule, 
pp. 69-70; ValoiSt Mvxiquef p. *278; Bvnzonl. Hist. Vomlo Xunvo. fol. 86, 
lu2; FroebeVs Cent. Ainer., pp. 89, 96; Dollfus and Monl-Serrat, Voy. Geo- 
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These natives are essentially agricultural, but, like all 
who inhabit the warm zone, desire to live with the least 
possible labor. Most of them are content with a small 
patch of ground round their huts, on which they culti- 
vate, in the same manner as did their forel’athers, the lit- 
tle maize, licans, and the banana and plantain trees neces- 
sary for their subsistence. There are, however, a number 
of small farmers, who raise cochineal, Ciicao, indigo, and 
cotton, thereby adding to their own and their country’s 
prosiierity. In the more thinly settled districts, hunting 
enables them to increase the vari'etj’’ of their fixxi with 
the flesh of wild hogs, deer, and other game, which are 
generally brought down with stone -headed arrows. 
When hunting the wdld hog, they sti'etch a strong net, 
with large inc.shes, in some part of the wo(k1s, and drive 
the animals towards it. 'Phese rush headlong into the 
meshes, and are entangled, enabling their pursuers to 
dispatch them with ease. 

Ileans, and tortillas of maize, with the inevitable chile 
for seasoning, and plantains or bananas arc their chief 
food. To these may be added meat in small quantities, 
fi.sh, eggs, honey, turtle, I’owl, sind a variety of fruit and 
roots. Salt is obtained by Ixiiling the soil gathered on 
the seta-shore. Maize is prepared in several ways. When 
young and tender, the ears are lioiled, and oaten with 
salt and pepper; or a jwrtion of them are pressed, and 
the remainder boiled with the juice thus extracted. 
When ripe, the fruit is soaked and then dried between 
the hands, previous to Ixjing crushed to flour lx;tween 
two stones. It is usually made into tortillas, w'hicli are 
eaten hot, with a strong sprinkling of iKipjxjr and occa- 
sionally a slight iiddition of fat. Tamales is the name 
for balls of cooked maize mixed with liecf and chile, and 
rolled in leaves. A fiivorite dish is a dumpling made of 
maize and frijoles. The frijoles, or l)eans, of which a stock 
is always kept, are boiled a short time with chile ; they 

hgique, pp. 19, 55; Jforrera, Hist. Om.,dco.. iii., lih. iv., enp, vii.; lieremltt 
in Smithsonian Kept., 1867, i>. 425; West nnd Ost fiulischer Lastgari, pt ii., p!>. 
380, 390; Valenzuela, in SqaUr's Cent. Amei\, p. 566. 
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are then mixed with maize, and again put into the pot 
until thoroughly cooked, when they are eaten with a 
sauce made of salt, chile, and water. There are a num- 
ber of fluid and solid preparations made chiefly from 
maize, and known as atole, to which name various pre- 
fixes are added to denote the other ingredients used. 
Meat, which is usually kept jerked, is a feast-day food. 
Gage descriljcs the jerking process as follows: Fresh 
meat is cut into long strips, salted, and hung between 
posts to dry in the sun for a week. The strips are then 
smoked for another week, rolled up in bundles, which 
become quite hard, and are called tasmjo or cesina. 
Another mode of preparing meat is de.scribed by the 
same author: When a deer has been shot, the body is 
left until decay and maggots render it appetizing; it is 
then brought home and pai’lx)iled with a certain herb 
until the flesh becomes sweet and white. The joint is 
afterwards again boiled, and eaten with chile. The La- 
candoncs preserve meat as follows: A large hole is made 
in the ground, and lined with stones. After the hole has 
been heated, the meat is thrown in, and the top covered 
with leaves and earth, upon which a lire is kept burn- 
ing. The meat takes four hours to cook, and can be 
preserved for eight or ten days. Cacao forms an im- 
jwrtant article of food, both as a drink and as bread. 
The kernel is picked when ripe, dried on a mat, and 
roasted in an earthen pan, previous to being ground to 
flour. Fonnerly, cacivo wsis re.served for the higher 
classes, and even now the jxh)!* endeavor to economize it 
by adding sttpuyal, the kernel of the mpote. They ob- 
serve no regularity in their meals, but eat and drink at 
pleasure. When traveling, some resisted maize psxste 
csilled totojMste, crumbled in boiling water with an siddi- 
tion of ssilt and jicpper, and a cup of warm wsvter, suflice 
for a repast. Fire is obtained in the usual priinitive 
manner, by rubbing two sticks together.® 

4 They ‘ vivent le plus souvent dc fruits rt do raciiies.' Dollfunami ^font• 
Serrat, Voi/. Gcoloffique, pp.47, 20-2, GO. ‘Tout en fnisiint chore, ila 

mangeut et boiveut coutiuuellemeut, comme les uuiuiuux.’ Mordet, Voyage, 
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Most authorities agree that they are clean in their 
habits, and that frequent bathing is the rule, yet it is 
hinted that leprosy is caused partially by uncleanliness. “ 

Since the Spaniards tissiimed control of the country, 
weapons, ns applied to war, have fallen into disuse, and 
it is only in the mountain districts that we meet the 
hunter armed with bow and spear, and slung over his 
shoulder a quiver full of reed arrows, pointed Avith stone. 
In Salvador and Nicaragua, the natives are still very ex- 
pert in the use of the sling, game often being brought 
doAvn by it.'^ 

I find no record of any wars among the aborigines 
since the conquest, and the only information relating to 
their Avar customs, gathered fram the account of skir- 
mishes which the Spaniards have hatl Avith some of the 
tribes in eastern Guatemala, is, that the natives kept in 
the back-ground, hidden by rocks or trees, Avaiting for 
the enemy to approjich. As s<x)n as the soldiers came 
close enough, a cloud of arroAvs came AH’liizzing among 
them, and the Avarriors ap^Kjared, shouting Avith all their 
might. The Lticandones occsisionally retaliate ujxjn the 
planters on their borders for ill-treatment received at 
their hands. A inirnber of W'arriors set out at night 
Avith faggots of dry sticks and grass, which are lighted as 
they approach the plantation, and throAvn into the enemy’s 
camp; during the confusion that ensues, the proixised 

tom. ii., pp. 104, 02, 102, 132, 134, 145, 240, tom. i., pp. 205-0. Nirarngnaiia 

'essen aucli MfusclioiiHfiKrli alle Tag machet luir rin Nachbar oiii 

Fewer an, dabei sic* ulle kochen, vnd dann ein undcrer.’ llesf nml Ost //- 
discher LnsOjarl, pt i., p. 300. ‘ PerritoH peqneaos quo taiiibieii los coiiiiaii, 

y muchos veiiadoa y pesouerfas.* Andiujoyaj in ^avarnte,- Col. tie Viatfvs, 
toin. iii., pp. 413-14, 40Y. Hunting aUigatorM: u man dives under, and 
fastens a noose round the leg of the sleeping monster; his eompanions then 
haul it on shore and kill it. tSivers^ MHlelamm'ika^ pp. 139, 130. Conipan-o 
further: Findhiy's D'mviory, vol. i., p. 253; Gaye^a Neio Survey, pp. 319-23; 
Schetzer, Wanderunt/en, pp. 412-13, 494; Ikmoni, Hist. Mondo Nnovo, fol. 
103-4; Juarroa' Hist. Gnat., pp. 196-7; Herrera, Ifisl, Gen., dee. iv., lib. viii., 
cap. vii-ix., lib. x., cap. xiv.; Escobar, in lAmd. Oeoy. Sue.. Jour., vol. xi., p. 
91; Laet, N'oims Orhls, p. 320; WaUhek, Voy. Pitt., pp. 42-3. 

6 l)Hidop*s Cent. Artur., p. 337; Scherzer, Wandernnyen. p. 173. 

7 The Lacandones * cinploient des fleches dc can no ayant des tetes do cail- 
loux.’ Galiwh, in Antiq. Mex., tom. i., div. ii., p. 67. See also, JSuloio, Nica- 
ramia, pp. 79-80; Ifaaset, Mex. Guat., p. 305; Juarroa* Hist. Gwxt., pp. 195, 
278; Sc/ierzer, Wdnderungen, pp. 413, 430; Froebel, Aus Amerika, tom. i., p. 
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reprisal is made. One writer gives a brief description of 
the ceremonies preceding and following their expedi- 
tions. In front of the temple are burning braziers filled 
with odoriferous resin ; round this the warriors assemble 
in full dress, their arms being placed behind them. A 
smaller brazier of incense blazes in front of each warrior, 
before which he prostrates himself, imploring the aid of 
the Great Spirit in his enterprise. On their return, 
they again assemble, disguised in the heads of various 
animals, and go through a war dance before the chief 
and his council. Sentinels are alwaj^s pacing the sum- 
mit of the hills, and give notice to one another, by trum- 
|)et blast, of the approjich of .any str, anger. If it is an 
enemy, they speedily form ambuscades to entrap him.* 

I have already referred to the bare interior of their 
dw’ellings: a few mats, a hammock, and some earthen- 
ware being the only ajKjlogy for furniture. The mats 
are plaited of bark or other fibres, and serve, among 
other puri)oses, as a bed for the children, the grown 
persons generally sleeping in hammocks attached to the 
rafters. Scattered over the Hoor may be seen the 
earthen jar which the women so gracefully balance on 
their head when bringing it full of water from the 
well; the earthen [xit for Iwiling plantains, with its 
folded banana-le.af cover; cups made from cla}'^, cala- 
bash, cocoa-nut, or wacal shells, with their stands, often 
polished and Ijcaring the marks of native sculpture; the 
metate for grinding the fiimily flour; the comal, a clay 
plate nixm which the tortilla is baked. A banana-leaf 
serves for a plate, and a fir-stick does the duty of a 
csuidle. Their hunting or bag nets are made of pita or 
bark-fibi’es.. The steel machete and the knife have en- 
tirely di.spl,acod their ancient silex tools, of which some 
relics may still l)e found among the Lacandones. Ya- 
lenzncla mentions that in the meeting-house of this 
tribe, the conquerors found two hundred hanging seats.® 

« Morelet, Voy ige, tom. ii.» p. 31; Ponlelli, in Cal. Fanner, Nov. 7, 14, 18G2. 

® Valoijt, MejcUjne, pp. 278, 287; Sicera. .]riUdamerika, p. 130; Svhe7'Z€r, 
Wamleriinjen, p. 4 JO; yieuLoe Weereld, p. 279; Squiet'^s Xicaragua, 
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These natives still excel in the manufacture of pottery, 
and produce, without the aid of tools, specimens that 
are as remarkable for their fanciful forms, as for their 
elegance and coloring. Water-jars are made sufficiently 
porous to allow the water to percolate and keep the con- 
tents cool ; other earthenware is glazed by rubbing the 
heated ve.ssel with a resinous gum. Nor are they behind- 
hand in the art of weaving, for most of the fabrics u.sed 
in the country are of native make. The aboriginal 
spinning machine i.s not yet wholly di.splaced, and con- 
sists, according to Squier, of a thin spindle of wood, 
fifteen or sixteen inches in length, which is piissed 
through a wheel of hard, heavy wood, six inches in di- 
ameter, and re.sembles a gigantic top. When used, it is 
placed in a hollowed piece of wood, to prevent it from 
toppling over. A thread is attached to tlie spindle just 
above the wheel, and it is then twirled rapidly between 
the thumb and forefinger. The momentum of the wheel 
keeps it in motion for half a minute, and meantime the 
thread is drawn out by the ojxirator from the pile of 
prepared cotton in her lap. Their mode of weaving is 
the same as that of the Mexicans, and the fabrics are 
not only durable, but tsistefully designed and colored to 
suit the (piality and price. The dyes u.sed are, indigo 
for blue, cochineal for red, and indigo mixed with lemon 
juice for blsick. The Nicaraguans obtain a highly prized 
purple by pre.ssing the valve of a shell-fish found on the 
sea-shore. liaily says that tHey take the material to 
the seaside, and, after procuring a quantity of fresh 
coloring matter, dip ejujh thread singly into it, and lay 
it aside to dry. From the aloe, and pita, or silk-grass, 
which are very strong and can eiisily be bleached, they 


pp. 272-3; Valenzuela^ in Id.^ Cent. Amer.^ p. 5C7. The Lncandon hut cou> 
tainecl ‘ cleM tnetiern h tisser, clt'S sarbucunen, dee haches et d’nutres ontile eu 
HI lex,’ Mordet^ Koytif/e, tom. ii., \)p. 79, 104, 107, 211. ‘Duernieuen vnn 
red, que se len entra por Inn costilbis, o en vn cahizo, y por cabeeera vii ma- 
dero: ya hc alumbran coii tcMis.’ Herrera, Hist. Gen,, dec. iv., lib. x., cap. 
xiv., dec. ii., lib. iii., cup. vi. At Mana^^a, * Leur mobilier Me compoHO do 
nattes par terre, do haiiiacR BUMpendiiM, d*un lit de ciiir et d’lme cuiBHe eu 
cedre, qnelquefois oru^e d’iucruMtations do cuivro.’ JieUy, Nicaragua, tom. 
i.f pp., 197-8. 
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obtain a very fine thread, suitable for the finest weaving. 
Reeds and bark give material for coarser stuff, such as 
ropes and nets. Mats and hammocks, which are made 
from any of the last-mentioned fibres, are often inter- 
woven with gray colors and rich designs. Some idea 
may be formed of the patient industry of the native 
when we learn that he will work for months upon one 
of the highly prized hats made from the fibre of the 
half-formed cartudovica paimata leaf. They drill holes 
in stones, for pi^Mis and other objects, by twirling a stick 
rapidly between the hands in some sand and water placed 
upon the stone.“ 

Canoes are the usual ‘ dug-outs,’ made from a single 
cedar or mahogany log, cedar being liked for its light- 
ness, mahogany for its durability. They are frequent 
enough on the coast, and even the north-eastern Guatcr 
malans used to muster fleets of several hundred canoes 
on their lakes and rivers, using them for trade as well as 
war. Pirn, when at Greytown, particularly observed 
the hollowed-out boats, some upwards of fifty feet in 
length, and straight as an arrow. He says that they are 
very skillfully handled, and may be seen off the harbor 
in any weather. The paddles, which are used both for 
steering and propelling, are of light mahogany, four feet 
long, with very broad bliides, and a cross at the handle.^ 

Their wealth, which, since the conquest, mostly consists 
of household goods, is the product of their farms and in- 
dustry mentioned under food, implements, and manu- 
factures. The coast tribes, in Salvador, have a source of 
wealth not yet referred to — balsam — and they are very 
jealous of their knowledge of obtaining it. The process, 


10 ‘ Le priucipe colorant est fixe au moyen d'une Bubstanco fp-asse qiie Ton 
obtient par rebullition d’un insecto nomme ago.’ Mordd, royaqc, tom. ii., 
pp. 13i), 11)7. Consult further, tSquier’s Nicarauua. pp. 2()y-73; BaUyy Cent 
Anier., pp. 124-5; Ikmm, Jlisi, Om,, dec. iv., lib. viii., cap. vii., ix., lib. 
X., cap. xiv.; Crowe's Cent. Amer., pp. 44; Squier, in itisl. May., vol. v., 
p. 215; Bollfxui and Mont-Serrat, Voy. Geolotjique, p. 47; ihtnZop’.s Cent. Amer., 
p. 338; Montanns, Nmiwe Weereld,^. 274. 

H Pint and Seemann's Doilinys, pp. 241-2; Lafond, Voyayes, torn, i., p. 
317; Morelct, Voyaye, tom. ii., p. 31; Dollfns and Mont-Serrat, Voy. Geulogi- 
que, pp. 47-8. In their trade, the Lacandoncs ' are said to have employed 
not less than 424 canoes.’ Jmrros' Hxsi. Guat., p. 271. 
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as described by Dollfus, is to make several deep incisions 
in the trunk of the balsam-tree, and stuff the holes 
with cotton nigs. When these have absorbed sufficient 
balm, they are placed in jars of water, and submitted 
to a moderate heat. The heat separates the substance 
from the rags, and the balsam rises to the surface to be 
skimmed and placed in well-closed jars for 8hi|)ment. 
These people possess no written records to establish own- 
ership to their proiierty, but hold it by ancient rights* 
transmitted from father to son, which are transferable. 
The right of first discovery, Jis applied to fruit-trees and 
the like, is resjiected, and can be transmitted. Goods 
and lands are equally divided among the sons. There 
is a general interchange of products on a small scale, 
and as soon as the farm yield is ready, or a sufficient 
quantity of hammocks, mats, hats, and cups have l)een 
prepared, the native will start on a short trading-tour, 
with the load on his back — for they use no other mode 
of transport. The ancient custom of holding frequent 
markets in all towns of anj' imixirtance has not quite 
disapiieared, for Masaya, among otiier places, continues 
to keep a daily tiangmz. Cacao-beans, which were for- 
merly the chief currency, are still used for that purpose 
to a certain extent, and make up a large item in their 
wealth. The Lacandones at one time drove a brisk 
trade on the rio de la Pasion, employing several hun- 
dred canoes, but this has now greatly diminished, and 
they seem to grow less and less inclined to intercourse. 
Hardcastle relates that two shy mountain tribes of Gua- 
temala “ exchange dogs and a species of very sharp red 
pepper, by leaving them on the top of the mountain, 
and going to the spot in turn.” 

The native’s aptitude for art is well illustrated by the 
various products of his industry, decorated as they are 


IS The Quiches * portent jiisqu*AU Nicaragua des hamacs en fil d’agave.' 
Morekt, VM/(ute, tom. ii., pp. 145, 92, 130-1, 198, tom. i., pp. *260, 318, 320; 
Dollfus and Mmt-Serrat, Voy. dfeologique, pp. 18,60; lkrrer(jL, Hist. Oen., dec. 
iii.,‘lib. V., cap. xii.; Juarros' Hist. Gnat.^ pp. 68, 271, 475; Waj>pnus, Qeoy. 
u. pp. 248, 345; Laet, Novwi Orhis, p. 319; Hardcastle, in Hist. Maq., 
▼ol. vi., p. 153; Gage's New Survey, p. 319. 
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with fanciful designs, carvings, and coloring. The cala- 
bash cups are widely circulated, and the artistic carving 
of lesivcs, curious lines, and figures of all descriirtions, jn 
relief, with which the outside is ornamented, has been 
much admired. No less esteemed are the small Guate- 
malan earthen figures, painted in natural colors, repre- 
senting the various trades and occupations of the jjeople, 
which may be said to rival European productions of the 
same charsicter. The ornaments on their iK)ttery bear 
some resemblance to the Etruscan. They are ecpmlly 
advanced in painting, for mjiny of the altar-pieces in 
Central America are from the native brush, and their 
di.shes are often richly colored in various designs. Ori- 
ginal lyric jx)etry seems to flourish among them, and is 
not wanting in grace, although the rendering of it may 
not )je exiictly operatic. The subject generally refers to 
victoriou.s encounters with monsters, but contains also 
sarcasms on government and society'.^ 

A reverential respect for authority is innate with these 
people, and the chief, usually a descendant of the ancient 
caciques, who is also the head of the municipal govern- 
ment introduced among them by' the Spaniards, receives 
the homage paid liim with imperturbable gravity'. 
These chiefs form a proud and powerfiil noblesse, who 
}.'ule with an iron hand over their submissive Ibllowers. 
Although governed to all appearance by the code of the 
country, they have their own laws based on ciustom and 
common sense, which are applied to civil as well as 
criminal csises. Among the Lacandones, the chief is 
elected by a council of old men, when death, misconduct, 
or the 8ui)erior abilities of some one else call for such a 
step. I’ontelli adds that the new chief is invested with 
lion-skins and a collar of human teeth to represent his 


Among the Nahnntls * mecbnnicnl arts nre little understood, and, of 
course, the fine nrts still less practiced.* Sqiiicr's Cviit. Anier., p. 1120; Id., 
Nicaraipta, pp. 270-3. 'flio Masayans have ‘ une eaisse en cidie, qv.elque- 
fois orn^o d’iiicriistations do cuivre.* lielb/, ^'ivnraiiua, pp. 197-8. See 
also, Mordet, Voi/aye, tom. ii., 130; Puydt, Pnpport, in Amdrique Centrale, 
p. 134; (Wave’s kSwrcf. V i p. 329; Valois\ -Vcicivut*, pp. 287, 420-6; Sivers, 

mUltlanverika, pp. 127, 295; FiinntWs V'ey., p. 113; JJunn^s Gmitmalat p. 
281; Pontelli, in Cal. Fanner, Nov. 7, 1862. 
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victories; a crown of feathers or a lion-skin is his usual 
distinctive head-dress. The wife of the chief is required 
to possess some rare qualities. These people are very 
strict in executing the law ; the otfender is brought be- 
fore the old men, and if the crime is serious his relatives 
have often to share in his punishment. The people of 
Salvador, according to Dollfus, have frequent reunions 
in their council-house at night. The hall is then lighted 
up by a harge fire, and the people sit w'ith uncovered 
heads, listening respectfully to the observations and deci- 
sions of the ahuaks — men over forty years of j»ge, who 
have occupied public po.sitions, or distinguished them- 
selves in some way. Gage makes a curious statement 
concerning the rio Lempa that may be bjised upon some 
ancient law. Any man who committed a heinous crime 
on the one side of the river, and succeeded in e.scaping 
to the other, wjis allowed to go unmolested, provided 
he did not return.’* 

Marriages take place at an early age, often before pu- 
berty, and usually within the tribe. When the l)oy, in 
Guatemala and Salviulor, luus attained the age of nine, 
his parents begin to look around for a bride lor him, the 
mother having a good deal to say in this matter. Pres- 
ents are mside to the parents of the girl chosen, and she 
is tran.sferred to the house of her future father-in-law, 
where she is treated as a daughter, and a.ssi.st8 in the 
household duties, until she Isold enough to marry. It 
sometimes hapi)ens that she has by this time become dis- 
tasteful to the afiianced hu.sband, and is returned to her 
parents. The presents given for her are then demanded 
back, a refusal naturally follows, and feuds result, last- 
ing for generations. Gage states that when the parties 
to the ixjtrothal are of difterent tribes, the chiefs are 
notified, and meet in solemn conclave to con.sult about 
the expediency of the alliance. The consultations often 

port, ill Amerique Centrale, p. 134; IUisM' M ex^Guat.^ p. 31)8; Gatje's 2^vio 
Survey, pp. 31H--9, 417; Voni(il\,\i\ (’al. Farmer, Nov. 7, 1862. ‘ Chacun 

d’eiix viiit eiiHuitc baiHer la main iln liomnmgc qu’il rof;ut aveo une dig* 
liite imperturbable.’ MorM, Voyayc, lorn, ii., pp. 24u-G, 134. 
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extend over a period of several months, during which 
the parents of the boy supply the council with refresh- 
ments, and make presents to the girl’s family for her 
purchase. If the council disjigree, the presents are re- 
turned, and the m.atter drops. When the youth has 
reached his sixteenth or eighteenth year, and the maid 
her fourteenth, they are considered able to take care of 
themselves; a house is accordingly built, and the father 
gives his son a start in lil'e. The cacique and relations 
are summoned to witness the marriage ceremony, now 
performed by the priest, .after which the pair are carried 
upon the shoulders of their friends to the new house, 
placed in a room, and shut in. 'fhe bride brings no 
dowry, but presents are made by the friends of the 
families. Severjil tribes in (Juatemala are strictly op- 
posed to marri.oges outside of the tribe, and destroy the 
progeny left by a stranger. The Lacandones still prac- 
tice jK)lygamy, each wife having a separate house and 
field for her support. In Nic.ar.agua, where women are 
more independent, and fewer of the ancient marriage cus- 
toms have been retained than elsewhere, the ceremony is 
often quickly disposed of, tire husb.and and wife return- 
ing to their avocations immediately after. The life of 
the woman is one of drudgery; household duties, weav- 
ing,. and the care of childi’en keeping her constantly 
busy, while the husband is occupied iir dolce far niente; 
yet their married life is not unhappy. Although the 
female dresses scantily and is not over shy when bathing, 
she is by iro meairs immodest or unchaste, but bears rather 
a better character than women of the superior race. 
Childbirth is not attended with any difficulties, for it 
sometimes hapiiens that the woman, after being delivered 
on the road, will wash the child and herself in the 
nearest stream, and pi’oceed on her journey, as if noth- 
ing had (xxjurred. The Quiches, among others, still call 
in the sorcerer to take the hoi’oscope of the new-born, 
and to appeal to the gcxls in its behalf. He also gives 
the infant the name of some animal, which becomes 
its guardian spirit for life. Belly states that more boys 
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are born to the natives, while the whites have more 
girls. The mother invariably nurses the child herself 
until its third year, and, when at work, carries it on 
her back in a cloth passed round her body ; the move- 
ments of the mother in washing or kneeing tending 
to rock the infant to sleep. Otherwise the child is 
little cared for, and has to lie on the bare ground, 
or, at most, with a mat under it. As the boy grows 
older the father will take him into the field and forest, 
suiting the work to his strength, and instructing him in 
the use of tools, while the mother takes charge of the 
girl, teaching her to cook, spin, and weave. Respect 
for parents and older people is inculcated, and children 
never presume to speak before a grown person unless 
first addressed. They remain under the parents’ roof 
until married, and frequently after, several generations 
often living together in one hou.se under the rule of 
the eldest. The native is fond of home, for here he 
escapes from the contempt of the other races, and reigns 
supreme over a family which is taught to resiK?ct him: 
patriotism has l)een replaced by love of home among 
this oppressed people.^® 

Their amusements are less common and varied than 
among the Avhites, and are generally reserved for special 
occasions, when they are indulged in to excess. Still, 
they have orderly gatherings round the hearth, at which 
wondrous and amusing stories form the chief jmrt of the 
entertainment. Songs follow in natural order, and are 
loudly applauded by the listeners, who join in repeating 
the last words of the verse. The subject, as given by 
some local poet, or tran.smitted from an ancient bard, is 
pleasing enough, but the rendering is in a plaintive, dis- 

** ‘Leur clemier-nt* Buspciuln a Iciirs flnncB.’ Mordd, Voyage, tom. ii., pp. 
198, 126, tom. i., pp. 201-5, 3.8. lii Salvador, the * bridegroom makes his 
wife’s trousseau himself, the women, strange to say, being entirely ignorant 
of needlework.* Foote's Cent. Ainer., p. 103. Further reference in Valnl% 
MexUpie, pp. 280, 288; lielly, Nicaragua, pp. 200-1, 253; Hassel, Mex. QuaL, 
pp. ^3-4; Itevue lirit., 1825, in Ameriqm Centrale, p. 23; Jiulow, Nicaragua, 
p. 80; Montanas, Nieuwe Weereld, p. 272; Gage's Neuj Survey, p. 319; Juar~ 
ros' Hist, Goat,, pp. 195-6; Ternpsky's Mitla, p. 365; DoUJusand Mont-Serrai, 
Voy. Qiologiqm, pp. 20, 47; Scherzer, Wanderungen, p. 66; Id., DU Indianer 
von Istlavacan, p. 11. 
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agreeable monotone. Their instrumental music is an 
improvement on the vocal, in some respects, and prac- 
tice has enabled the pla_yer to execute pieces from 
memory with precision and accord. The Tmrimba, a 
favorite instrument, consists of a series of vertical tubes 
of different length but equal diameter, fastened together 
in a line by bark fibre, and held firm between two pieces 
of wood. The tubes have a lateral opening at the base 
covered with a membrane, and the up^wr end is closed 
by a small, moveable elastic plate, upon which the per- 
former strikes with light drumsticks. The play of the 
plates causes a compre.ssion of air in the tube, and a 
consequent vibration of the membrane, which produces 
a sound differing in character according to the length of 
the tube. All the parts are of wood, the tube being, 
however, occasionally of terra-cotta, or replaced by cala- 
bash-shells. The marimba of usual size is over a yard in 
length, and consists of twenty-two tubes ranging from 
four to sixteen inches in length, forming three complete 
octaves. The pitch is regulated by a coating of wax on 
the key-plates. Some drumsticks are forked to strike 
two plates at once. Occasionally, several persons join 
in executing an air upon the instrument, or two marim- 
bas are played in perfect accord with some song. Their 
usual drum is called tepanabaz, described by Gage as a 
smooth hollow trunk with two or three clefts on the 
upper side and holes at the ends. It is beaten with two 
sticks, and produces a dull heavy sound. Other drums 
covered with wild goat skin, tortoise-shells, pipes, small 
bells, and rattles, are chiefly used at dances. The Lacan- 
dones possess a kind of mandolin, a double-necked, trun- 
. cated cone, with one string, made to pass four times 
. over the bridge; also a clarionet-like instrument named 
chirimiya] their drum is called tepanahuaste. A dance 
is generally a grand affair with the native, combining as 
it does dress with dramatic and saltatory exhibitions. 
At the tocontin dance, in Guatemala, from twenty to forty 
persons dressed in white clothes richly embroidered, 
and bedecked with gaudy bands, colored feathers in 

VOL. I. 48 
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gilt frames fastened on the back, fanciful helmets topped 
with feathers, and feathers, ago<in, on their legs, in form 
of wings. The conductor stands in the centre beating 
time on the tepanabaz, while the dancers circle round 
him, one following the other, sometimes straight, some- 
times turning half-way, at other times fully round, and 
bending the IxMiy to the ground, all the time shouting 
the fame of some hero. This continues for several hours, 
and is often repeated in one house after another. In 
another dance they disguise themselves with skins of 
different animals, acting up to the character assumed, 
and running in and out of the circle formed round the 
musicians, striking, shrieking, and hotly pursuing some 
particular iierformer. There are also several dances like 
those of the Mexicans, in which men ■ dress in women’s 
clothes and other disguises. The Nicaraguan dances 
vary but little from the above. Several hundred people 
will gather in some well-cleared sixjt, their ai'ms and 
legs ornamented with strings of shells, their heads with 
feathers, and with fans in their hands. The leader, 
walking backwards, commences some movements to be 
imitated by the dancers, who follow in threes and foul’s, 
turning round, intermingling, and again uniting. The 
musicians Ix^at drums and sing songs to which the loader 
responds, the dancers taking up the refrain in their turn, 
and shaking their calabash rattles. After a while they 
pass round each other and perform the most curious 
antics and grimaces, crying, laughing, posturing, acting 
lame, blind, and so on. Drinking is inseiiarable from 
these reunions, and they do not usually break up until 
all have attained the climax of their wishes — becom- 
ing helplessly drunk. The principal drinks are, atole 
made from maize, but which assumes different prefixes, 
according to the additional ingredients used, as istatole, 
jocoatde, etc.; pulque, chiefly used in the highlands; and, 
not least, chicfia, made from maize and various fruits 
and roots, fermented with honey or sugar-cane juice. 
Gage states that tobacco-leaves and toads were added to 
increase the flavor. The Nicaraguans make their favorite 
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drink from a wild red cherry. It takes several weeks 
to prepare these liquors, but by the generous aid of 
friends the stock is often consumed at one carousal.*® 
Ignorant and oppressed as they arc, superstition is 
naturally strong among them, the evil eye, ominous im- 
port of animals and the like being firmly believed in. 
Nicaraguans gave as a reason for speaking in whis- 
pers at night, that loud talking attnicts mosquitos, 
'fhe Quichds, of Istlavacan, among others, believe in 
cerbiin evil and certain good da3 s, and arrange their 
undertakings accordingly. When meeting a stranger, 
they present the forehead to be touched, thinking that 
a beneficial power is imparted to them by this means. 
They still atlhcre to their sorcerers, who are called in 
upon all imiwrtant occasions, to predict the future, exor- 
cise evil spirits sind the like, with the aid of various 
decoctions and incantations. The Chontales have diviners 
who, with the aid of drugs, taken after a fast, fall into 
a trance, during which they prophesy. They form a 
sort of guild, and live alone in the mountains with a 
few pupils, who support them in return for the instruc- 
tion received. Although idolatry proiwr is abolished, 
some ancient practices still live, blended w’ith their 
(Christian w’orship, and it is said that tribes inhabiting 
the I’omote mountain regions still keep up their old rites 
in secret. Uollfus is apparently inclined to believe that 
the songs he heard the natives chant every morning and 
evening may be the relic of some ancient religious cere- 
mony. 'fhe Itzas hold deer sacred, .and these animals 
were consequently quite familiar with m<an, before the 
conquerors subdued the country. The Lactandones are 
said to have been the last who publicly worshiped in their 

X rc Survey, pp 323, 317-50; Andagoya, in Xavarreie, Col de 
VifUfefi, tom. iii., p. 415; \'\Uout, M'xUfnef pp. 273-S(), 420"(>; Dollfus and 
Mont-Serral Voy. freo/a/ifp/?, i>. 48; FroebeVs (-ent. Amer., Dapper, 

Neue Welt, pp. 305, 312; Valenzuela, in SquieFs Cent. Amer., p. 5{jS\ Juar- 
ros* IliHt, Gii'iL, pp. 447-9; Coreal, Voyages, tom. i., pp. 88-9; Arrievoxta, 
Cr6xiica Sei'dfim, jp. 34; I/tet, Noviis Orbis, p. 320-2; Pontclli, in Cal. Farmer, 
Nov. 14, 18G2. ‘Ljea Indiens ne fnment pas.* Belly, N'lcaragua, p. 164. ‘ Ihr 
gewohnlichcs Getriinke iat Wassei*.* Ifassei, Mex. Goal., p. 304. *Je n’ai 
entendii qn'h Flores, pendant le co irs^ de mon voya^?, des cliuours executes 
nvec justesse.’ Morelct, Voyage, tom. ii., pp. 42-4, 325, tom. i., p. 196. 
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temple, and whose priests sacrificed animals to idols. 
By the side of the temple stood two other large build- 
ings used as meeting-houses, one for men, the other for 
women. Dogs and tame ])arrots formed part of their 
domestic establishment. The native is very taciturn 
before strangers, but on paying a visit to friends he will 
deliver long harangues full of repetition. It is almost 
impossible to obtain a direct answer from him to any 
question. Another peculiarity with many is to hoard 
money at the expense of bodily comfort. It is buried 
in some secret place, and the owner dies without even 
caring to inform his kin of the whereabouts of his 
treasures. The favorite occupation of the people is 
to act as porters, and Guatemala certainly ]X)ssesscs 
the most excellent carriers, who are trained for the 
business from an early age. They usually go in file.s, 
headed by a chief, all armed with long staffs and water- 
proof palm-leaf mats, and travel from twenty to thirty 
miles a day, for days in succession, without suffering any 
inconvenience. The weight varies from one hundred 
to two hundred and fifty ixmnds, according to road and 
distance, and is carried on the back, supported by straps 
pas.sed over the forehead and shoulders. They are very 
moderate in eating, and never drink cold water if they 
can avoid it; when tired, they stretch themselves at 
full length on the ground, and are speedily refreshed. 
Women are akso accustomed to carry burdens, and may 
frequently be seen taking several filled pitchers to mar- 
ket in nets suspended from their forehejid and shoulders. 
Water they usually bring in jars balanced on the head.” 

The ruling diseases are small-j^x, which makes yearly 
havoc; dysentery, which is also not uncommon in the 


The Lacandon chief received me with ‘ the emblem of friendship 
(whi'*h is A leaf of the fiiii-palm).' Pontelli, in Cal. Farmer, Nov. 14, 1862. 
See Tempslcy's Milla, pp. 364-5; Valois, pp. 407-8; Escobar, in Land. 

Oeo j. 8oc., Jour., yo\. Ti\., p. 91; Thummel, Mexiko, p. 394; Junrros* Hist. 
Gaal., p. 197; Footers Cent. Am'ir., p. 122; DoUfus and Mont^Strrat, Voy. 
Oaoloijique, pp. 48-9; Scherzer, Die Indianervon istldvacan, x)p. 7-15; Reich- 
ardl, Hicararfua, pp. 106, 234; Valenzuela, in Squier*a Cent. Amer., pp. 
6J6-7; Moreiet, Voyage t »m. i., p. 206, tom.* ii., pp. 58, 101-2, 104, 197; 
BoyU's JtWtJ, vol. i., pp. 293-4, vol ii., pp. 11-12, 48, 
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highlands during the summer; and leprosy, manifested 
by wounds and eruptions, and caused by filth, immoral 
habits, and bad food. In some parts of Nicaragua, the 
latter disease breaks out in horny excrescences, similar 
in appearance to the tips of cow-horns. Rheumatism 
and chest diseases are rare, in spite of their rough life. 
Superstitious practices and empirical recipes transmitted 
from their ancestors are the remedies resorted to. Hot 
bathing is the favorite treatment. They are skillful at 
blood-letting, making very small punctures, and apply- 
ing a pinch of salt to them after the operation is ended. 
Cauterizing wounds to prevent infiammation is not un- 
common, and does not affect the patient much. The 
principal remedy of the Chorotegans consists of a decoc- 
tion from various herbs injected by means of a tube. 
Some tribes of the highlands call in sorcerers to knead 
and suck the suffering part. After performing a variety 
of antics and griimices, the wise man produces a black 
substance from the mouth, which he announces as the 
cause of the sickness; the friends of the patient take 
this matter and trample it to pieces amidst noisy demon- 
strations.** 

Their dead are washed, and dressed in a fresh suit; 
friends then assemble to express their regard and sorrow 
by burning copal and performing a wild dance round the 
corpse, which is buried with all its belongings, as well 
as food for sustenance on the long journey. The Itzas, 
inhabiting the islands in the lake Peten, are said to have 
thrown their dead into the lake, for want of room.** 

The chanicter of the Guatemalans exhibits a number 
of excellent traits. They have always been a gentle 


isAtMasaya, ‘The death-rate among children is said to be excessive.* 
Boylti*s Ridey vol. ii., p. 10. ‘AlleGUedcr der FnmilLo huttrii oiu iiusserst 
nngesiindcs Aussehen und namentlich die Kinder, iin Gcsicht bleich nnd 
mager, batten dicke, aufgeschwollene Bauche/ caused by yucca-roots. 
ScherzeVy Wunderunejeny pp. 494, 173-4; Morekt, Voyagey tom. ii., pp. 109-10, 
162; 0age*8 New Survey y p. 318; Puydty Rapporty in Amcrique Centruky p. 49; 
Froebely Ails Amerika y tom. i y pp. 345^(5; itassely Mfx. Ouat.y pp. 302,398; 
Escobar y in Land. Oeog. Soc.y Jour., vol. xi., p. 91; Sclwrzery Die indianerven 
Istldvacariy pp. 10-11. 

Si'Mrzery Die Lilia vr von Islldoacany pp. 11-12; Morckty Voyage, tom. 
ii., p. 63; Foiois, Afexiqae, p. 408. 
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race, and easily led by kindness, but centuries of oppres- 
sion have thrown over them a timid, brooding spirit. 
Par from warlike, they have nevertheless proved them- 
selves efficient soldiers during the late civil wars. Their 
honesty and faithfulness to a trust or engagement is uni- 
versally admitted, and every traveler bears witness to 
their hospitality and obliging disposition. Although 
taciturn before strangers, whom they naturally distrust, 
they are quite voluble and merry among themselves, 
especially the women; their mirth, however, W’ants the 
ring of true happiness. Looking at the darker side, 
it is found that drunkenneas stands preeminent, and 
if the native is not oftener drunk, it is because the 
means for carousing are wanting. Surrounded by a 
bountiful nature, he is naturally lazy and improvident, 
whole days being pa.ssed in dreamy imietion, without a 
symptom of ennui. lie is ohstinate, and clings to ancient 
customs, yet he will not dispute W’ith you, but tacitly 
forms his own opinion. Taught to be humble, he does 
not posseas much manline.as, has a certain cunning, will 
weep at trifles, and is apt to be vindictiv'e, esiieciailly if 
his jealousy is aroused. The highlanders form an ex- 
ception to the.se general characteristics in many respects. 
The purer air of the mountain has infused in them a 
certain independent energy, and industry. Nor are the 
women to lie classed as lazy, for their position is rather 
that of slaves than of wive.s, yet they' are vivacious and 
not devoid of coquetry, but of undisputed modesty. 
Many of the remoter tribes are brave, and the Manches, 
for instance, behaved lately in so spirited a manner as 
to compel the government to treat with them. The 
Itzas are said to have been warlike and cruel, but their 
neighbors the Lacandones are not so ferocious ns sup- 
ix>sed. The Quiches bear a liigh character for indus- 
try, and intelligence, while those of Rabinal excel in 
truthfulness, honesty, and morality. The Vera Paz 
tribes are less active and industrious than those of 
the plateau;, this applies especially to the eastern 
nations who are also more stupid than the western. 
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The Salvador people are noted for their phlegmatic 
temperament, and the provoked stranger who seeks 
to hurry them, is merely laughed at; otherwise they, 
as well as the Nicaraguans, are more docile and indus- 
trious than the Guatemalans, but also more superstitious. 
Scherzer thinks that they liave all the inclination for 
becoming robbers, but want the energy. The Aztec rem- 
nants in Nicaragua are particularly patient and thrifty, 
but extremely shy and brooding. The Chontales, on 
the other hand, are said to have been a savage and de- 
based race, while the Cholutecs were brave and cruel 
but subject to petticoat rule. Opinions concerning the 
intelligence of the natives and their prosi^ect of ad- 
vancement are varied, some aflinning that they are dull 
and spiritless, incapable of making any progress, while 
others assign them a high character and intelligence, 
which, properly directed, would give them a prominent 
position.* 

The Mosquitos, the second division of the Central 
American group, are at the present day composed in 
part of an incongruous mixture of Carib colonists and 
negro importations, and in part of a pure native element. 
Owing to the independent spirit of the tribes along the 
central chain of mountains, which successfully resisted 


SO ( La somme ties peinos cst done limitee comme cellc des joiiissances; ils 
lie resscuteiit ni lea unes ni lea autres nvec beaiicoup do vivacite.’ Morelet, 
Voyage, tom. i., pp. 205-7, 190, tom. ii., pp. 104, 132, 198, 200, 253. 

‘When arouaed, however, they are fierce, cruel, and implacable shrewd 

cringing servility and low cunning extreme teachableness.’ Crow€*s 

Cent. Amer., pp. 42-3. ‘Melancholy ...silent pusillanimous. .. .timid.' 

Dunn's Guatemala, p. 278. ‘ Imperturbability of the North American Indian, 

but are a gentler and less warlike race.’ Foote's Cent. Amer., pp. 104-5. 
Nicaraguans ‘ are singuliirly docile and industrious . . . not warlike but brave.* 
Squier's N’icaragiia, p. 208. For further reference concerning these people 
see Squier's Cent. Amer., p. 555; Biiloio, Nicararrua, pp. 79-81; Juarros* 
llist. Guat., pp. 197-8; lielly, Niraragua, pp. 109, 100; Pxiydt, Dapport, in 
Amerique Centrale, pp. 70, 135-6; T'Kint, in Id., pp. 157-8; Fosscy, Mexique, 
p. 471; Doyle's Ride, vol. i., pref., p. xiv., and p. 75; Gage's New Survey, 
pp. 311-12, 333; Valois, Me.viqite, pp. 238-9, 277, 288, 299, 430; Dollfus and 
Alont-Serrat, Voy. Geologique, pp. 47-9, 69; Oviedo, Ifist. Gen., tom. iv., p. 35; 
Herrera, Hbit. Gen., dec. iii., lib. iv.. cap. vii.; Scherzer, Wamlei'ungen, pp. 
53, 01, 455, 464-5; Dunlop's Cent. Amer., pp. 211, 337-8. The Lacandones 
are very laconic, sober, temperate and strict. Fontelli, in Cat. Farmer, Not. 
7, 1862. 
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the attempts of Spaniards to penetrate the territory, and 
to the unhealthy climate of the coast, this country, with 
the exception of the northern part of Honduras, has as 
yet escaped subjection to the white race. The country, 
aside from the sea-shore, possesses many attnictivc 
features. The transverse ranges, radiating from the 
principal chain, form a series of terraces which gradually 
lessen in elevation, until they disappear in a low coast 
region, lletween them innumerable rivers, fed by the 
moisture-laden sea-winds, now rushing boisterously from 
heavily w’ooded heights, now sluggishly wending their 
way through luxuriant prairie-land, flow through a region 
of most pleasing variety, and at last empty into vast 
lagoons bordering the ocean. The aborigines still form 
the greater pjirt of the population, and are cora[X)sed of 
a large number of tribes which, while practicing agri- 
culture to a limited c.xtent, subsist chiefly on natural 
fruits and on the products of the chase. Excepting the 
small trilies of the eastern Mosquito country, Mr Squicr, 
who has given much patient research to their lan- 
guages, includes the natives of this sub-division among 
the Lenca family, at the head of which stand the (rua- 
jiqueros in western Honduras, essentially an agricultural 
people. East of these are the JRcaqiies, and Poyas, 
names given to ii collection of closely related tribes, 
some of which have been brought under the subjugat- 
ing influences of the mis.sionary Fathers, while others 
still keep their ancient cu.stoms intact. The Secos on 
Black River are included by some writers with the 
Poyas. South and west of these are the J/oseos, and in 
the western part of the Mo.squito const, the Wodwaa, 
who still cherish a tradition of their emigration from 
the north-west. East of the latter live the Ihwkaa and 
CoohrcLS, who extend to Blewfields, and speak dialects 
varying little from the Woolwa tongue, but stand lower 
in the sciile of humanity. Bell states that the Towkas 
are merely a branch of the Srnoos, who have many points 
in common with the Poyas, though differing from them 
in language. Among other aborigines may be men- 
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tioned the AJhaiimm^ Tahms, Panamekas, Jaras, Taos, 
Gavhs, ItzUes, Motucas, and the Ramos on the Blewfields 
lagoon; of several others the names are either lost 
or unknown. Following the coast southward we meet 
the Garibs, a strong, hardv, but crude race at present, 
of varied negro admixture, chiefly descended from the 
turbulent natives of San A'’icente island, whom the Eng- 
lish transported in 1796 to the island of Roatan, whence 
they were brought over to Honduras. The Caribs, who 
have within a few decades sprejul from a smiill colony 
over the whole northern coast, driving other nations into 
the interior and southward, appear to be superseding 
the aborigines, now fast disappearing under the anni- 
hilating effect of drink and disease. South of the 
Caribs round cape G-racias a Dios are the Sambos, or 
Mosquitos proper, said to have sprung from the union of 
native women with negro slaves wrecked on the coast 
during the seventeenth century. Owing to their geo- 
graphical position they were brought in contact with the 
buccaneers, and placed in a position to gain siscendancy 
over other tribes from the Foyas southward, but were 
at the same time inoculated with the degrading vices 
and disorders Avhich are now so rapidly bringing about 
their extinction. Elated by their position as masters of 
the coast, they assumed the proud title of Waiknas, or 
men, in which conceit they have been imitated by the 
subjected tribes, which are gradually adopting the Sambo 
tongue. Adjacent to them are the Toonglas, a not very 
numerous oftshoot of Smoos and Sambos.*^ 


The name Mosquito is generally supposed to have arisen from the 
numerous mosmiito insects to be found in tUo country; others think that the 
small istands on the co ists, ** which lie ns thick as mosquitoes,** may have 
caused the appellation; while a third opinion is that the name is a corruption 
of an aboriginal term, and to substantiate this o])ini()n it is said that the 
natives c ill thL'insolves distinctly M sskitos. Absqaitolamlf Bericht, pp. 134, 
19-23. The Carib name is pronounced “Kharibees** on the coast. Mac- 
gregor'a Pro ir.‘sfi of Americ^i, vol. i., pp. 770, 77 >. ‘ II existe chez eux des 

langues tres diffJrentcs, et nous avons remarquu qu'accnt lieues de distance 
iU lie se coinprennont plus les uns les nutres.’ Varnhairn, Prem. Voy. de 
jVmntp Vespiuici, p. 40. See further: Stout's Nlcriragm, p. 113; Squier's 
N'ioaraqiiaf vol. ii., p. 308; Fd., Cent. Amer., pp. 241, 244-7, 252-3; Billow^ 
Nioarayua^ p. 77; Juarros* Hist. Gu(U.^ p. 340; ihiUndo, in Loud. Ce>yj. S )c , 
Jour.f vol. iii., p. 290; B 2 U, in Id., vol. xxxii., pp. 258-9; BurJ's Wuikm, 
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Race-mixtures in certain localites have almost oblit- 
erated aboriginal types, which are portrayed as of medium 
stature, regular form, and varying in color from light 
brown to dark coppery. The people about cape Gracias 
d Dios are represented by the first voyagers to have been 
nearly as dark as negrtios. The face is rather flat and 
oval, the head smaller than among Europeans; forehead 
high and cheek-bones not very prominent; hair long, 
straight, coarse, and black; beard scanty; nose very 
small, thin, and usually aquiline among the coast peo- 
ple, but larger and broader toward the interior. The 
iris of the eye is generally bhick, but often verges 
toward brown ; mouth broad, with thin lips and regular 
teeth. The women present a full bust and abdomen ; 
they are called pretty, but early marriages soon make 
them old. It is suspected that infant murder has 
something to do with the rarity of deformed people. 
The Towkas and llamas present the finest pure-bhxxled 
type, the former being very fair, while the latter are 
large, athletic, and stern-looking. The Poyas are cop- 
per-colored, short, but muscular, broiid-faced, with large 
forehead, bent nose, and small, mild eyes. The Toon- 
glas are duskier; the Smoos- approach the fair Towkas 
in hue, though they have a flatter head, accompanied 
by a stolid look. The darkest of all are the Wool was, 
whose color seems a mixture of yellow ochre and 
India ink. Proceeding to Honduras, we meet the 
Caribs, whose varied admixture of negro blood sep- 
arates them into yellow and black Caribs. The former 
are distinguished by a somewhat ruddy hue, with a 
hooked nose;. while his duskier brother is taller, hardier, 
and longer-lived; with a nose inclining to aquiline. 
Children are prettier as they approach the negro type. 
The hair varies in curl and gloss according to purity 
of blood. The Mosquitos proper are more uniform in 
appearance, and buccaneers have no doubt assisted 

pp. 123, 201-2, 243; Pirn and Seemann^s DottingSf pp. 305-6; Young's 
ifarralioe, pp. 35, 86; Wipp’ias, Geog, u. Slat., pp. 243-7, 303, '347-50; Hea- 
ders m'a Honduras, p. 216; Bogle's Hide, vol. i., pp. xii-xiii., 269, 287; Sivers, 
JUiUelamerika, pp. 179-80, 287-8. 
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in bringing out many of the characteristics that have 
obtained for the Sambo race the leading position on 
the coast. They are all well-built, raw-boned, nimble, 
and of a dull, dark, copj^xir color. The face is oval, with 
a coarse, lustful expression, the hair rough, wavy, and 
black, eyes bright and remarkably strong ; women pretty, 
with large eyes, and small feet and ankles.^ 

A piece of cloth fastened at the waist in a twist or by 
a cord, and reaching to the knee, constitutes the native 
male costume in these parts, that of the women being 
somewhat shorter. This cloth is either of cotton, some- 
times woven with down, or of fibres from the inner bark 
of the caoutchouc tree, beaten on stones till they become 
soft, and is often large enough to serve for a covering at 
night. Some are quite fanciful in color and design, and 
formerly they were painted. Those of the Woolwiis are 
usually six feet long by three broad, striped blue and 
yellow ; they are passed between the legs and fastened at 
the waist by a thong. The Xicaques, on the contrary, 
wear the cloth serape- fashion, by passing the he^ 
through a slit in the centre, and tying the folds round 
the waist. Even this scanty covering is often reduced 
to the smallest apron, and is dispensed with altogether 
in some parts, for modern ti’uvelers speak of natives 
in a naked state. Women occasionally wear a small 
square cloth, having an opening for the head, one part 
of which covers the breast, the other the back. In 
some parts chiefs are distinguished by a cotton cap, 


^ * Die Backenknoclien treteii nicht, wio bei aniletn amerikanischeu 
Stdmmeii, auffallend licrvor. . . .starke Oberlippe.* MosquHolnnd^ Bericht, pp. 
134 -C, 51), 70, 151. Gunsult also: S(juier*s Cent, Amei'.t pp. 230, 251, 597-8; 
Jlassely Mex. GuiL, pp. 388-9; Froebel^ xlits Amerilca, toiu. i., pp. 397-8; 
Vaniharfent Prem, Voj/. de Amentjo Vespucci^ pp. 40-1. The pure type haa 
* schliclite, groboro, schwarze Haar undfeinore Lippen.’ Siuers^ jlfiUelamerika, 
pp. 74, 177, 180, 287-8; Toiinq's Narrative, pp. 26, 28-9, 72, 75, 79, 82, 87, 
123; Urinxfs Uisl. Voy., p. 226; Bell, in Loml. Oeo(j. Soc., Jour., vol. xxxii., 
pp. 256-9; Pirn and Seeniann\H Dottings, pp. 248, 305, 403; Colon, Hist, Alrni- 
ranle, in Barcia, Hlsloriadores, tom. i., p. 104; Bard's irrti/diwf, pp. 127, 298, 
317; Strangcioays' Mosquito Shore, p. 329. The natives of Corn island are ‘ of 
a dark copper-colour, black Hair, full round Faces, small black Kyes, their 
Eye-brows hanging over thoir Eyes, low Foreheads, short thick Noses, not 
high, but flattish; full Lips, and short Chins.’ Dampkr's Voyages, vol. i., 
pp. 31-2, 7-8. 
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and a long sleeveless robe, open in front and often nicely 
ornamented ; in other places men of rank wear turbans 
decorated with plumes and feathers, and dress in skins 
of eagles, tigers, and ’other animals; these are also used 
by the common people on festive occasions. The Smoos’ 
head-dress is especially pretty, with its embroidery and 
feather-work. Ordinarily the long loose hair is deemed 
sufficient to protect the head, and is kept sleek and shin- 
ing by palm-oil, which they say furthers its growth. 
The women have longer hair than the men, and often 
dress it in ringlets, seldom in a knot or wreath. The 
people of northern Honduras wear a lock hanging over 
the forehead ; some highland chieftains, on the contrary, 
shave the front of the head, but allow the back hair to 
grow long, while the Poyas part theirs in the middle, 
keeping it in position with a band. That of the religious 
men reaches to the waist, and generally falls in braids 
behind. In mourning, lx)th sides of the head are shaved, 
a buvshy comb being left along the middle. For- 
merly all hair except that on the hciul, even eyebrows 
and lashes, wjis pulled out, because it was thought fit for 
animals only to have hair on the body. All go bare- 
footed, and it is only where the native has to travel 
over a rough road that he puts on alparagdis, or sandals 
of bark, wood, or skin, which are fastened by thongs 
round the foot. AVhatever is wanting in actual dress, 
however, is made up by paint and ornaments, of which 
both sexes are equally fond. The face and upjMjr part 
of the body are either uniformly daubed over or tattooed 
with rays, fanciful lines, and designs representing animals 
and the like, chiefly in red and bhick. Taste is not 
wanting in this adornment, for the tint is often delicate, 
and the black circles round the eyes indicate that they 
understand effect, increasing as they do the lustre of the 
orbs. Esquemelin states that when visitors were ex- 
pected, the men combed the hair, and smeared the face 
with an ointment of oil and block powder, the women 
using a red admixture. Tattooing figures on the body 
by cauterization, as seen by Columbus on the Mosquito 
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Coast, is still practiced in certain parts of the interior. 
Aboriginal Mosquitos also perforated ears, lips, and 
cheeks, to hold pendants of fish-bones and green stones ; 
the holes in the ears being as large as eggs. The natives of 
Corn island not only carried large pieces of wood in the 
ears, but gradually enlarged the hole in the lower lip; 
at fifteen years of age the wood was removed and a tor- 
toise-shell inserted. Women wore a tight bandage round 
the ankle to increase the size of their calves. Strings 
of tastefully arranged . beads, bones, shells, and stones, 
and gaily colored bandages?, were worn round the neck 
and wrist; the women adorning the legs and ankles in 
a similar manner, and also using featliers and flowers. 
Certain interior tribes, as the Sraoos, esteem a round 
forehead as a reproach, and hence the head is flattened, 
the eflect of which would be more noticeable, were it 
not for the thick bushy hair. This head-flattening 
fashion here appears for the first time since we left the 
Columbian group; we shall see it once again further 
south, and that is all. The process here is essentially 
similar to that of the Columbians. When the infant is 
a month old, it is tied to a board, and a flat piece of 
wood, kept firm by bands, is placed uix>n the forehead. 
The child remains in this painful jx)sition for several 
months, the pressure increa.sing Jis the head grows.® 
Towns there are none, except in certain parts; seldom 
do more than four or five houses stand in a group; the 
locality being changed at intervals for sanitary or super- 
stitious purposes. A few upright jwsts planted in par- 
allel lines, or in a circle, and occasionally interwoven 
with csine or leaves, support what may be called the hut 


*3 Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iv., lib. i., cap. vi., lib. viii., cap. iii., v.; 
quemelin, Zee-Uooi^rs, pp. 150-1; Sqxiier, in Harper's Mag., vol. xix., p. 614; 
Id., in Nouvelks Annales desVoy,, 1858, tom. clx., p. 134; Martin's Brit. Col., 
vol. ii., p. 412; Pirn and Seemann's Dottings, pp. 248-50; 280, 3U8, 403, 
415; Macfjreqor's Progress of Amer., vol. i., p. 772; Dampier's Voyages, vol. 
i., pp. li, 32; Bard's Waxkna, pp. 1*27, 253-6, 298; Mosqviiolaml, Berichi, pp. 
116-17, 135-7; Bell, in Lond. Geog. Soc., Jmir., vol. xxxii., pp. 256-60; 
Young's Narrative, pp. 12, 26, 29, 32, 72, 77, 83, 122, 133. *Alcuni vsano 
certo camiciuole coin 'quelle, che vsiamo noi, lunjrhe aino al belico, e senza 
manche. Portnno lo brnccia, e il corpo lauornti di Inuori moreschi, fatti col 
fuoco.' CoUmibOt Hist, del Ammiratjlio, pp. 403-5. 
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proper, which is a sharply sloping, well-thatched palm- 
leaf roof with projecting eaves, reaching to within three 
or four feet of the ground. Tiiere is usually but one 
apartment, the floor of which is often coated with clay, 
and raised a little’ to avoid dampness. In the center is 
the fireplace, surrounded by household ware and cack- 
ling hens, and all round may be seen hammocks and nets 
suspended from the bamboo rafters. Some sleep on a 
frame- work of bamboo placed upon posts. The Isjtter class 
of houses contain partitions for the several families occu- 
pying it, and stand in fields enclo.sed by stalk fences. A 
village with many of the interior tribes consists of one large 
building, often one hundred feet long by thirty feet wide. 
The front and end of the.se structures are open, but the 
back is partitioned off into small clo.sets with the bark of 
the cabbage-palms, each serving as a bedroom for a mar- 
ried couple, or for unmarried women. A platform imme- 
diately under the roof is used as a sleeping-place for the 
boys, and an apartment at the end of the hut is set apart 
for W'omen ab<iut to be confined. Some of the Guajique- 
ro vilhiges contain over a hundred substantial huts of 
mud, or of cane plastered over and whitewashed. I’he 
Toonglas and Cookras, erect temporary sheds near the 
streams, during the summer, but seek more secure huts 
in the winter, (’arib dwellings are the neatest of all ; 
some are of cane, others of frame- work filled w'ith mud. 
Cockburn relates that, during his journey through Hon- 
duras, he came across a bridge made of a net-work of 
cane, which was su.spended between trees so that the 
centre hung forty feet above the surfiicc of the stream. 
He found it very old and shaky, and concluded that it 
belonged to the remote past.” 

Redundant nature here leaves man so little to do, 
as scarcely to afford an opportunity for development. 

Slranffiway/t* Mosquito SJtnre, p. 33 1; FroeheVsCent. Amer.^ p. 185; 8quier\s 
Cent, Anif^r.^ p. 600; /(/., in tfarper's Muq., vol. xix., p. 613; Id., in youvelles 
Annahs d‘s Voy., 1858, tom clx., p. 134; Youmfs Narrative, pp. 13, 77, 98- 
9, 125; Pirn and Se^.mann*s Doltinqs. pp. 279. 295, 415-6; Hell, in IjOnd. Geog. 
Hoc., jour.,yo\. xxxii.,pp. 258-9; Hard's Waikna, pp. 293-4, 318-9; Mosqui- 
toland, Hericht. pp. 20, 137-9; Sivers, Mitklamerika, pp. 167, 178; Cockburn' s 
Journey, pp. 23, 65-7. 
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The. people of northern Honduras, according to Herrera, 
cleared the ground with stone axes, and turned the sod 
by main strength w’ith a forked jx)le or with sharp wooden 
spades, and by this means secured two or threeyields every 
year; but the present occupants scarcely take so much 
trouble. On marrying, the men prepare a small held 
for a few' beds of yams, beans, cassava, and scpiasli, some 
pepixjr, and pine-appies, besides twenty to tliirty plan- 
tain and cocoa-nut trees, leaving their wives to give it 
such further care as may be required. Where maize is 
cultivated it is either sown two or three grains in holes 
two feet apart, or thrown broadcast over fresh wood- 
land a little before the rainy season. The Poyas are 
the only jx^ople who cultivate respectable farms. Fish- 
ing is the favorite occupation of the coast tribes, and 
their dexterity with the spear and harpoon is quite re- 
markable. The proper time for catching the larger 
species of fish, such sis the tarpom and palpa, is at night, 
when a fleet of pitpans, each with a pitch-pine torch in 
the bow, may lie seen on the lagoon intermingling in 
picturesque confusion. One or two paddlers propel the 
boat, another holds the torch, while the harpooneer stands 
at the bow w'ith a tvaisko-dusa, or staff, having a loosely 
fitting, barlxd harpixm at one end, and a piece of light 
wood at the other. A short line attached to the harpoon, 
passes along the staff, and is rolled round this float for 
convenience. The glare of the torch attracts the fish 
and enables the bowman to spy his prey, which is imme- 
diately transfixed by the harjxHjn. Away it darts, but 
the float retards its progress, and points out its where- 
abouts to the boatmen, who again seize the line, and 
drag it to the shore. Occasionally the tarpom is taken 
in strong nets, the meshes of which require to be six 
inches square in order to entangle it. Manatees or sea- 
cows are caught in the early morning, and to get within 
striking distance of the wary animal, it is nece.ssary to 
deck the canoe with bushes and leaves, givijig it the ap- 
pearance of a floating tree. The line .attached to the 
harpoon is in this case payed out from the canoe, which 
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is often trailed by the manatee in a lively manner. It 
jsenerally takes several harpoons as well as lances to kill 
it. Smaller harpoons, without barb, with merely qujid- 
rangular points an inch and a half long and nearly as 
wide, are used for catching turtles so that the shell may 
not be damaged. As the canoe approaches, the turtle 
slides under tlie water ; the bowman signalizes the oars- 
man how to steer, and when the turtle rises to breathe, 
it is speared dragged into the canoes, and placed on its 
back. Some fishermen will jump into the water after 
the animal, and bring it up in their hands, but this 
feat is attended with danger, from bites and sharp 
coral. The hawk-bill turtle is set free after the shell 
has been stripped of its scales, but the green species 
is eaten, and its eggs, which are esteemed a dainty, 
are sought for in the sand by poking su8[iected places 
with a stick. Smaller fish are .sjieared with the sinmch, 
a long pole with a fixed point. The river people 
take less pleasure in fishing, and resort thereto only 
as driven by necessity. Weirs of branches and clay 
are constructed, with a small outlet in the middle, 
where men are .stationed to catch the pa.ssing fish 
with nets and .spears. The Poyas employ a still surer 
method. The water is beaten with sticks for some dis- 
tance above the weir, so as to drive the fish together; a 
quantity of juice extracted from a wild vine called 
'pequim^ which has a stupefying effect, is thrown into the 
water, and the men have merely to select the best look- 
ing, the smaller ones being allowed to float away and 
recover in the unadulterated waters below. The preserv- 
ing of fish is the work of women, who cut them in slices, — 
sometimes rubbing them with salt, — and place the pieces 
on a framework of cane over the fire to be smoke-dried ; 
after which they are exposed to the sun for a day or two. 
Part of the fish is cooked, or .baked in oil, and eaten at 
once. If tve except the Smoos and Xicaques, who fol- 
low game with true precision and patience, the usual 
mode of hunting is as primitive as weir-fishing. A 
number of men assemble and set fire to the grass, which 
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drives the terrified animals into a corner, where they 
are shot or struck down, or the game is entrapjjed in 
hojcs partly filled with water. The wild hog. the tapir, 
and deer supply most of the meat, which is cured in the 
same way as fish : some cutting the meat in strips, and 
curing it on the buccan, or grate of sticks, while others 
prefer the barbecue method which is to smoke-dry the 
whole animal. Certain old writers state that human 
flesh was eaten, but this is discredited by others, who 
think that the error arose from seeing the natives feast 
on monkeys, which, skinned, have much the appear- 
ance of humans. The statement of their eating raw 
fish may also be wrong, for the natives of the pi*e.sent 
day are very careful about thoroughly cooking their food, 
and even avoid fruit not fully riiiened. A well-known 
article of food is the Carib bread, a sort of white hard 
bi.scuit made from cassava or rnandioc roots, which are 
skinned, washed, and grated on a l)oard .set with sharp 
stones. The pulp is rinsed in water to extract the 
poi.sonous juice, and when it is sufficiently whitened by 
this means, the Avater is carefully pros.sed out, and the 
substance set to dry in the sun. The .sifted flour 
is made into large itjund thin cakes, which, after 
being ex}K).sod to the sun for a Avhile, are slowly 
baked over the fire. The I’oyas make large rolls, which 
are wrapiied in leaves and baked in the ashes. These 
soon become .sour, and are. then eaten with a relish. 
Others grind cassava or maize on the inetate, and bake 
tortillas. A gruel is also made of the flour, and eaten 
Avith salt and chile, or syrup. One of their dainties is 
hisbire, the name given to plantains kept in leaves till 
putrid, and eaten boiled. Scalding hot cacao mixed 
with chile is the faA’orite stimulant, of Avhich large quan- 
tities are imbibed, until the jAerspiration .starts from every 
pore. Cjuiiio-fruit is also eaten luasted. N^otAvithstand- 
ing the richne.ss of the soil and the variety of its pro- 
ductions, the natives are accused of resorting to insects 
for food, and of eating their own A'ermin. The coast 
people have the greater selection, but trust mostly to 

VoL. I. 46 
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fishing, while the interior tribes after natural products 
depend upon the chase. The Cookras subsist chiefly on 
the cabbage-palm. Sambo girls have a iwculiar fancy 
for eating charcoal mid sand, believing that their charms 
are improved thereby. No regularity is observed in 
eating, but food is taken at any hour, and with voracity ; 
nor will they take the trouble to procure more, until the 
whole stock is consumed, and hunger drives them from 
their hammocks. The Poyas and Guaji(|ueros seem to be 
the only tribes who have any idea of providing for the 
future; the latter laying up a common reserve.® 

Frequent bathing is the rule, yet the Sambos, who 
have a Ijetter opixjrtunity for this, perhaps, than other 
tribes, are do.scribed as dirty in their surroundings, and, 
when warmed by motion, emit a disagreeable odor, 
arising from the use of ointments and powders. The 
Poyas, Xicaques, Secos, and especially the ( ’aribs are, 
on the contrary, very cleanly in tlieir habits.® 

The lx)\v and arrow figures as the chief weapon of 
the Moscpiitos, the former being usually of iron-wood, 
spanned with twisted maluMi-bark, and often six feet in 
length; the latter of reed or wood, hardened in fire, 
and pointed with hard wtMxl, Hint, fish-bones, or teeth. 
They not only handle the Ijow' well, but some are ex- 
pert in the art of defense. I’o attain this dexterity, 
children arc taught to turn aside, Avith a stick, the blunt 
darts thrown at them, and in time they, become suffi- 
ciently ex|)ert to ward off arrows in the same manner. 
They also fight Avith cane lances about nine feet long, 
Avith oblong diamond }K)ints, javelins, clubs, and heavy 
sharjj - pointed sAVords made of a |x)isonous wood, a 
splinter from which causes first madness and then 


85 lUrrera^ Hist, Gen., dec. iv., lib. viii., cap. ^fac^Jregor*s Progress 

of Anier., vol. i., pp. 774-5; Sfjtikr, in Jlarper^s Mug., vol. xix., p. 613; 
Young* s Narrative, pp, 14, 18,21, 61,74-7, U6, J)8, 106; Jiard's Waikna, pp. 
100-11, 132-6, 207-303, 320; Sivers, WlHawerihi, pp. 75-6, 87, 168-74. 
The Woolwas bud Jish * which had been Hhot with arrows.* Pini and See- 
mann's Doilings, pp. 403, 248-50, 300-1, 407, 412-13; Dumpier* s Voyages, vol. 
i., pp. 9-13, 35-7. 

Boyle* 3 Hide, vol. i., pref., i>. 18; Young* s Narrative, pp. 70, 99, 133; 
Torepienvada, Monarq, Ind., tgxn. i., p. 335. 
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death. The milky juice of the manzanilla-tree is used 
to poison arrows and darts. Blowpipes, wliose light 
arrows surely and silently bring down birds at a hundred 
feet and over, are in great favor with the jouth. Armor 
is mtide of plaited reeds covered with tiger-skins, and 
ornamented with feather’s; besides which, the northern 
Mosfpiitos employ a breastplate of twisted cotton, likp 
that of the Mexicans. Mostjuito women are said to be 
as good archers as the men.'^ 

Aboriginal wars were continually waged in Hondu- 
ras without any other object than to avenge the death 
of an ancestor, or to retaliate on those who had carried 
away frieirds into slavery. Neighboring tribes, how- 
ever, agreed to a truce at certain times, to allow the 
intei’change of goods. Previous to starting on an ex- 
pedition, turkeys, dogs, and even human lieings were 
sacrificed to infiuence the gods; blocwl was drawn from 
tongue and ears, and dreams carefully noted, and their 
import determined. Ambassadors were sent to challenge 
the enemy to a pitched battle, and, if they were not re- 
six)nded to, the country was ravaged. When prisoners were 
taken they were usually held as slaves, after having the 
nose cut otf. Forty thoustind men sometimes comjxtsed 
an e.xi)edition. oi)erating w'ithout chief or order, devising 
ambushes and stratagems as it suited them, and accom- 
panied by women to act as ixa'ters. !Mosquito warriors 
blacken the face, and place themselves under the tem- 
porary command of the bravest and most experienced. 
The coast people are bold and unyielding, and usually 
kill their prisoners. When the Sambos confederate with 
their neighbors, they expect their allies to pay for friends 
lost in battle.** 


^ Of the people of Las Pertas islands it is said; *Aen’t endt van haer 
geweer cen ba 3 '-taiidt, schieteu met geen boogb.’ Esqucmelin, Zc€-fiooi^erSt 
pp. 71, 150. Also see: Colon, Uhl. Almirante, in ./ioivia, llistoriadores, 
tom. i., p. 105; Utmra, Hht. Ocn., dec. iii., lib. ix., cap. x., and dec. iv., 
lib. viii., cap. iii.; Dawpier's Voyaffes, vol. i., pp. 7-8; Uai'iVs MaiATia, pp. 
120, 128. 

2 H Jfnrera, Jlht. Gen., dec. iv., lib. viii., cap. iii.; Esqnemelin, Zee-Uoovers, 
p. 163; Uawphr's Voyatjes, vol. i., p. 8; Delaportc, Jieisen, tom. x., p. 406; 
IStranyeways' Mosquito Shorty p. 331. 
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Domestic utensils in the homes of the Mosquitos con- 
sist of stones for grinding grain and roots, clay pots and 
plates for cooking purposes, and gourds, calabashes, and 
nets fur holding food and liquids. 'J'he stone hatchet, 
which is fsist becoming a relic, is ten inches long, four 
broad, and three thick, sharp at botli ends, with a 
groove to hold the handle which is firmly twisted round 
its centre. Besides the implements already referred to 
under fi.shing and weapons, may be mentioned the lasso, 
in the use of which they are very exjiert, and the^jflfa- 
pee^ a pretty water-tight basket that the (’aribs plait of 
reeds. The men usually sleep in hammocks, or on mats 
spread on the ground near the fire, with a stick for a 
pillow, while the women prefer a platform of cane raised 
a few feet from the ground, and covered with a mat or 
a skin.® 

Fibres of mahoe and ule bark, pi.s{ing-leaves and silk- 
gra.ss furni.sh material for rojws, nets, mats, and coarse 
fabrics. Mo.st of the Mosejuitos grow a little cotton, 
which the women spin on a rude wheel, like that of the 
Guatemalans, and weave on a frame loom into strong 
and neat cloths. The favorite blue color for dyeing is 
obtained from iXw pquilite plant; the yellow from the 
achioU tree. Pottery is a very aneient art among them, 
as may be seen from the fine specimens discovered in 
the graves and ruins of Ilondura.s. Their red cooking- 
pots are very light but strong, and the water-jars, which 
are only slightly burnt to permit percolation, show con- 
siderable taste in design.® 

Nowhere do we find more daring aiul cxjiert boat- 
men tluin the .Mosquitos, Avho will venture out ujKjn the 
roughest sea in a boat barely large enough to hold a man 

w ‘H immocks, made of a Sort of Cochlvrn^s Jaurmy, pp. 04, 

23. * El iilmohadsi vii paid, o vnii piedrti: Ioh oofrea son cestilldH, aforrudos 

en cueros ilo veuaclos ’ JUrrera, UIhI. (Jm.^ dee. iv., lib. viii., cui). v. Coii- 
Bult also: Youmf's Xairntire, pp. 70-7; J)anipier*s Voi/at.eXf vol. i., p. 85; 

Cod. Amer., p. OOU; MoaquiUjUind, JifirUM, pp. 100, IIG, 123, 138, 

30 *Siu?r.s, .\fiU lamfrika, p. ICj 7; BartVa Waihnn, pp. 127,298-9. ‘ Auf 
irgend eine Ziibcreitmig (of nkiiiH) veratehen aich di<^ Indiaiier iiiebt.' Moa- 
quUolindt lieri 'Idt pp. 190, 148. * They make birgc .Tara hero, one of whieh 

will hold ten Gallons, and not weigh one Pound.’ Cockburn's Journey t p. 83. 
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and a boy. If the boat capsize it is at once righted, 
bailed out, and the voyage I’esumed, and seldom is any 
part of the cargo lost. The dory^ or ordinary sea-boat 
is a hollowed-out tree, often twenty -five to fifty feet long, 
four to six wide, and four to five deep, round-bottomed, 
buoyant, and with gotai handling safe. The best are 
made by the up-river tribes, especially the Towkas, who 
prepare them roughly with axe and fire, and sell them 
to the coast people to he finished according to fancy. 
After the dug-out has been trimmed, it is often soaked 
in water for a time, so that the sides may be sti’etched 
and secured with knees. Thc^j't^an, which is used on 
rivers and lagoons, differs from the dory in being flat- 
bottomed, with broad and gradusilly rounded ends, and 
of less depth and width. Cedar is chielly used for pit- 
pans on account of its lightness, and the stronger mahog- 
any for dories: but the latter are, however, soon injured 
by worms if kept in the water. Small boats are pro- 
pelled by a single broad-hladed paddle; sails also are 
employed with tlie amn or keeled canoe.“‘ 

ilarp(x)n and canoe are the basis of the Mosquito’s 
wealth, lor with them he obtains his food .and the tortoise- 
shell, the principal article of traffic. The season for 
catching hawk-bill turtles is from April to August, when 
fleets of canoes, e<ach manned by about twelve men, pro- 
ceed to different p.arts of the coa.st, as far south asChiri- 
qui, and bring home ten thousand p)unds of shell on .an 
.average. (Ireen turtles, wliicli are caught ne.ar reefs, 
also find a good market in Hlewlields and elsewhere. 
All keep hogs, the Caribs more th.an others; many pos- 
sess cattle and horses, which are allowed to run wild 
over the prairies, the horses Ixnng lassoed whenever 
required lor riding. Their manner of breaking them is 
unique. One man leads the horse with the lasso into 
water, to a depth of three or four feet, when another 

Youmfs Kati'alxve, i)p. 11, 19, 76, 160-1; MarUn'it ImUfs, vol.i., pp. 
165-6; Iktmjner's Voytnjcs, vttl. i., pp. 35, 85. ‘ l)t*r Tuberose tree dor Eng- 

lander liefert die starksteii BniimKtamine, deroii die liidiniier sich zur Aiifer- 
tigung ihrer gruBsten Wasscrfahrzeuce bedicnen.' Mosquitolaridt hericht^ pp. 
116, 70, 147. 
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jumps upon his bock, and responds to buckings and skit* 
tishness with blows on the head, until in about half an 
hour the exhausted animal surrenders. A line of bark- 
fibre serves for reins, and a few plaited palm-leaves for 
saddle. Preservation of wealth is little thought of, for 
cattle are most recklessly slaughtered at feasts and for 
oftences, and fruit-trees, as well as other projierty are, 
as a rule, de.stroyed on the death of the owner. Quite 
a trade is carried on in these parts, the inland tribes 
bringing rough canoes, calabashes, skins, cloth, honey, 
and cacao to the coast iieople, and receiving therefor tur- 
tles, salt, English fancy and useful articles; while many 
of the latter undertake lengthy coast trips to dispose of 
the bartered produce, as well as their own. The Wan- 
kees deal heavily in or decomposed plantains, 

while sarsaparilla and honey are the staple articles of 
the Secos and Poyas. A mixture of shrewdness and 
simplicity characterizes their dealings. A party wi.shing 
to dispose of hides, for in.stance, first produces the worst 
ones, which are thrown a.side by tlie buyer until tho.se 
of the standard quality are lirought out; a sum is then 
offered for the whole, which is often unhesitatingly ac- 
cepted by the native who is t(H> dazzled by the apjiarently 
high price to consider the amount of pro<luce given for 
it. Very little value is placed upon lalM)r, for canoes, 
which have taken a considerable time to prepare, are 
often bartered for a mere trifle, 'i’he [Xiople of ilondu- 
rjis have always a st(x;k of cloth and honey to pay taxes 
with, and set a high value on colored feathers ol)tained 
from Yucatec coast traders, who take cacao for return 
cargoes.** 

Although versatile enough in handicrafts, their men- 
tal faculties are exceedingly crude. With the aid of 
fingers and tws the Sambo is able to count to twenty, 
but anything beyond that confuses him. Time is reck- 

3* The MoHqiiitoH have ‘little tmtlc exceyit in toiioiBe-Hhells and parsnpa- 
rilla.* Sfiuier\HCent. Amn'.f p. (Jr.t). Compuie JJurtVs WaihWt p. 317; //e//, 
in fjond. Oeog. iS'oc., vol. xxxii., p. 252; Strange loaus* Mosquito Shore, 

S . 337; Yoiinrj*s Narrative, ytp. Id, 82, 8r>-7, 01, 120; Jterrera, Hist. Oen., 
ec. iv., lib. viii., cap. iii., v.; Mvsquitotarul, iSerichl, pp. 148, 171-4, 190. 
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oned by Icates^ or moons, thirteen of which make a »nani, 
or year. When asked to fix the date of an event, he 
will say that it occurred so many sleeps or moons ago; 
but when the time exceeds a year or two, the answer is 
given in the rather indefinite term of “many, many 
years;” consequently ho is unable to tell his age. His 
ideas of cosmology are equally vague; thus, stars are 
held to be glowing stones. The people of Honduras call 
the year iolar, and divide it in the same manner as the 
Mexicans, by whom the .system has, no doubt, been in- 
troduced. They reckon time by .so many nights or twi- 
lights, not by days, and determine the hour by the 
height of the sun. The song-language of the Mo.scjuitos 
dillers greatly from that employed in conversation, a 
quaint old-time style being apparently preserved in their 
lyrics. 

The art of extracting and melting gold has long been 
known to them, but, although they wear a few orna- 
ments of this metal, they do not seem to prize it very 
highly. At the time of Cockburn’s visit to Honduras, 
dams were u.sed in mining, and instruments of cane to 
silt the gold. The mode employed by the Poyas to 
separate gold from sand is the one known in California 
as panning, and is thus described by Squier: “Scooping 
up some of the sand in his bowl, and then filling it with 
water, he whirled it rapidly, so that a feathery stream 
of mingled sand and water Hew constantly over its edge. 
He continued this 0[)eration until the .sand was nearly 
exhausted, and then filled the bowl again. After rejx'at- 
ing this process several times, he grew more careful, 
balancing the lx)wl skillftdly, and stopping occasionally 
to pick out the pebbles .... after the process was com- 
l)lete, the Poycr showed me a little deposit of gold, in 


33 The Mosquitos * divisftieiit. rannec on 18 mois de 20 jours, et ils appel- 
liiient les niois loubtr.' Matte- Brim^ i’mw’s ttc la tom. vi., p. 472. 

‘ Dit konense recckonon by de Mnen, dner van sy vyftion voor een jaer 
reeckeiieii.* Eaquemelhu Zee-]ioovers, p. 152. ‘Fiir die lieTodiiiiiug der Jahre 
cxistirt koine Aera. Dalier woiss Niemand sein Alter.’ MosquHohiud, Jkricht, 
pp. 142, 2(57-8. Sc«j also lUml's pp. 244-5; Youiufs Karratix^e, p. 

Yo; llerrerUt Ilisi, (/c/i., dec. iv., lib. viii., cap. vi. 
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grains, at the bottom of the calabash.” The gold dust 
passes into the hands of the white trjider.®* 

The Mosquitos proper are ruled by a hereditary king, 
who claims sovereignty over the interior tribes of the 
Mosquito Coa.st, which, in many case.s, is merely nomi- 
nal. Before the English made their influence felt, this 
monarch, who, in the.se latter degenerate days, does not 
possess many prerogjitives, .seems to have had but a small 
extent of territory, f'or among the earlier travelers some 
assert that the inhabitants of this coast lived under a 
republican rule, while others observed no form of gov- 
ernment. Each village or community has a principal 
man, or judge, selected from the eldest and able.st, who 
settles minor grievances, referring weightier matters to 
the king, and superintends the contrilaition of canoes, 
tortoi.se-shells, and produce for the .supi)ort of the mon- 
arch Jind chiefK — for regular taxes are not collected. 
Among the I’oyas, the old men, who are highly re- 
si)ected by their juniors, as.semble every evening to 
deliberate upon the duties of the following day; all 
members of the tinbo take part in the work, and share 
alike in the results. According to Young, the*Mo.s- 
quitos had an oflicer, in Avhom wsts ve.sted certain 
authoi’ity. The Carilis arc also ruled by elders, dig- 
nified by the title of captains. Their laws are in .some 
re.spects harsli: for in.stancc, a woman who has had in- 
teramnse wdtli a man of another race is whipi)ed slowly 
to death, l^ambos are less particuhir in this matter, 
the adulterer Ijcing merely mulcted in a cow. If the 
decision of a chief be not .satisfiictory, the contestants 
re.sort to trial by combat. The Xiciwjues live in com- 
munities of from seventy to one hundred |)er.sons ruled 
by chiefs elected for life. The insignia of a judge or 
ruler in Ilondui’as are a white stall', often elaljorately 
ornamented with a golden head and tassels. Formerly 

3^ Bard* 8 Wdikna, pp. 292-3; Cockburn's Jourmij, p. 37; Gomara^ Hist. 
fol. G3. The imtiveH of lloncluraH had 'pc diicos do Tierra, llaiunda 
CalcMle, con la quiil ho fnnde cl Metal.' Colon, Uiah Almirante, iu Barcia, 
JJisloriadores, torn, i., p. 104. 
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each town or province was ruled by an hereditary cacique, 
who administered justice with four nobles as counselors. 
Theft was pimi.shed by confiscation of property, and in 
graver cases the ears and hands of the culprit were 
cut oft*; the adulterer caught in the act had his ear-rings 
forcibly torn out; then he w’iis w'hij)ped by the relatives 
of the injured, and deprived of his possessions. The 
woman went free on the sup{)osition that she, as the 
weaker party, was not responsible.®® 

One principal object of war among the ancient nations 
of Hondunis was to make .slaves, but the Mosquito 
Coiist was free from this scourge, according to all 
accounts.®* 

Pohgamy obtains, some men having six Avives each, 
and the king yet more. 'I'he fir.st wife, who as a rule, 
is betrothed from early infancy, is mi.strcs8 command- 
ing; her mari'iage is attended Avith festivities, and later 
additions to the harem are subject to her. The custom 
is to marry early, often l)efore puberty, and it is not Ain- 
usual to see a girl of thirteen Avith an offspring in her 
arnjs; but the marriage tie is not A^uy binding, for the 
Avife may be discarded or sold at Avill, on the .slightest 
pretence, especially if children do not folloAV the 
union. The interior tribes, Avhich are le.ss given to plu- 
rality of AviA'es, bear a pretty good character for female 
chastity. The cacique of ancient Honduras married 
among his OAvn cla.ss. On behalf of a suitor not pre- 
viousl}'^ engagetl, an old man Avas dispatched Avith 
presents to the father of the chosen girl, before Avhom 
he made a long harangue on the ancestiy and qualities 

Uervrra, Hist. Gm., dec. iv., lib. viii., cap. v.; CocKbnni^s Journey, p. 
45; Darninir's Wu/aties, vol. i., pp. 10-11; J\st]wnieUn, ZtiJioovers, ]>. lou; 
J)daporie, Ueisen, tom. x., p. 4()G; FroeheVs Cent. Ainer., p. ltS4; Crowds Cent . 
Anier., p. 40; Wlukr/vUit, Mo.'tqxiHo-i^iaat, p. ‘22; JianVs UViiAafl, pp. 231, 
207-8; Hell, in Lond. (Jeotj. Soc., Jour., pp. 258-0; Sqxncr, in IfarpvFs May., 
vol. xix., p. (Ill; Id., in NomrUes ^iunahs des To//.. IHIH, tom. clx., p. 
134; Vount/s Xarratirc, pp. 71, 98; MosquHohmd. Ikru'ht, i>p. 171-2. ‘Sie 
Htclirn iintcr ci^m-ii Knzikcii, die ihre Anfiihrpr im Kricge macheu und 
Wflchen sit* nnbcdinj't jieliorchen.’ Poyas, ‘ Ihre llej»iernii{isfonii ist aristo- 
kratisch.' Jlnssel, Mcx. Gnat., p]i. 388, 300. Mosquito * conjurers tire in fact 

the priests, the lawyers and the judges the king is a despotic monarch.’ 

Bonnyrmth's Span. Amer., vol. i., p. 174. 

30 Torqu&nadat Monarq, Ind., tom. i., p. 335. 
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of the youth. If this proved satisfactory, the pres- 
ents wei’e accepted, and Bacchanalia followed. Next 
morning the bride was closely wrapped in a gorgeously 
painted cloth, and, ^ated upon the shoulder of a man, 
was conveyed to the bridegroom, a number of friends 
accompanying her, dancing and singing along the road, 
drinking out of every rivulet, and feasting at ever^’ 
stopping- place. On arrival, she wsis received by tlie 
female friends of the grcxnn, and subjected to a cleaning 
and perfuming pixicess, lasting three da} s, during which 
the friends of the two families held a grand feast to 
celebrate the appmaching union. She "was then deliv- 
ered to the husband, wlio kept lier three nights at Ids 
home, and then proceeded to the lionse of Ids father-in- 
law, where the couple remained three other nights, after 
which they returned to their own house and renewed 
festivities. These were the cerenundes attending the mar- 
riage of nobles only. An old woman acted as messenger 
for common swains, and brought a pre.scnt of cjuiao to 
the bride’s pai’ents, which was consumed at tlie pre- 
liminary feast. The girl was then delivered to the ohl 
woman, together with a return present of cacao to serve 
for two feasts, one taking place at the house of the 
bridegroom, the other at the l)ride’s. Relationship was 
no irajwdiment to marrisige, and widows Avere received 
among the wives of the late husband’s ]»rother. Im- 
morality ruled, and the most lascivious jKiri’ormances 
prevailed at their festivals. On the islands in the 
gulf of Honduras and on the Belize coast, the suitor had 
to undei’go a preliminary examination by the projX).sed 
father-in-law as to his ability to perform the duties of 
husband; if satisfiictory, a Ikjw and arrow were handed 
him, and he at once presented himself l)efore the ob- 
ject of his afl'ection Avith a garland of leaves and 
flowers, Avhich she placed ui)on her hesul instead of 
the Avrcatli ahvays Avorn by a virgin. Friends there- 
upon met at the home of the bride to discuss the 
prospects of the couple, and to Avitness the act of giving 
her to the bridegroom, partaking, meanwhile, of some 
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cheering liquid. The next day the bride appeared be- 
fore the mother, and tore oft’ her garland with much 
lamentation. Among the Sambos the betrothed suitor 
must give presents of food and other articles to the 
parents of his intended, as payment for their care of 
her until she attains the marriageable age, when he 
comes to claim her. Should the parents then refuse to 
give up the girl, they are bound to refund the value of 
the presents twice or thrice told. The usual price paid 
for a wife is a cow or its equivalent, which is also 
exacted from any man infringing on the marital right, 
while the female for such oftence is merely beaten. 
Ksquemelin ailds that when the young man came to 
claim his bride, he was que.stioned as to his ability to 
make nets and arrows, and if all went well, the daughter 
was summoned to bring a calabash of wine, which the 
three drained between them in token of the new rela- 
tion.‘<hip. The widow was lx)und to supply the grave 
of her husband with provisions for a year, after which 
she took up the bones and carried them with her for 
another year, at last placing them iqion tlie roof of her 
house, and tlien only w'as she allowed to marry again. 
The Carib must provide a separate house and field for 
ea<;h of his wives, where she not only supports her- 
self, her children, and her husband, but can, if she 
pleases, accumulate property. The husband is expected 
to s[)cnd his time equally lietween his wives, but not to 
a.ssist in providing ncce.s.sities after the marriage day; 
.should his help be required, the wife must pay him the 
cu.stomary rate of wages. The several wives compete 
jealously with esich otlier to provide the best for their 
liusband, and are ox)mpai*atively Avell-ljehaved, owing, 
perhaps, to the .severe puiiLshment of infidelity. Among 
the Sraoos, wives of one husband generally live together, 
each wife bringing her share to make up her lord’s 
dinner. Widows are the pro[)erty of the relatives of 
the husband, to whom ‘widow-money’ must be ])aid 
before they are allowed to marry again. The method 
of courtship among the Woolwas is to place a deer’s 
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carcass and some drcwood at the dool* of the intended ; 
if accepted, marriage ensues. Encit wife has usually 
a separate e,stabli.shment. The Tovvkas, who are more 
inclined to monogamy, have an interesting marriage 
ceremony, of which Squier gives a long account. On 
the betrothal of children a corresponding cotton band 
is fastened above the elbow or lielow the knee of 
each. These bands are selected by the old men so 
as to be distinct from others in color, and are re- 
newed w'hen worn out. They also wear necklaces to 
which a shell or bejid is mlded every year, and when the 
boy has ten added to lii.s .string, he is called mvlumd, or 
ten, signifying half a man; when the twentieth and final 
shell is added, he is considered a full man, and is called 
all, meaning twenty. If his intended has by this time 
attained her fifteenth year, preparations are at once made 
for the marriage. A general holiday is taken by the 
villagers, who clear from gross a circular piece of ground, 
which is defined by a ring of stones, and trampled smooth ; 
a little hut is then orwted in the centre having a .«mall 
opening at the top, and another at the side hieing the 
east. Within tlie hut, the entrance of which is covered 
with a mat, is a heap of copal-twig.s, and without, at the 
edge of the circle, a canoe filled with palm-wine is 
placed, having a large pile of white calabashes by its 
side. At noon the villagers proceed to the home of the 
bridegroom, Avho is addre.ssed in turn by the old men; 
they then stai’t w'ith the youth for the house of the bride 
where the young man seats him.self before tlie closed en- 
trance on a bundle of prc.sents intended for the bride. 
The father raps at the diwr which is partly opened by 
an old %voman who asks his busine.ss, but the reply does 
not seem satisfactory, for the door is slammed in his 
face. The old men try their jwwer of persuasion with the 
same result, and at last determine to call Orpheus to 
their aid. Music hath charms! the diior is seen to open, 
and a female peeps timidly out: louder swells the music, 
and the bridegroom hastens to unmll his bundle contain- 
ing beads and other articles. The door opens wider and 
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wider as each present is handed in by the father, until 
it is entirely thrown biick, revealing the bride arrayed 
in her prettiest, seated on acrickery, in the remotest 
corner. While all are absorbed in examining the pres- 
ents, the bridegroom dashes in, .shoulders the girl like 
a sack, and trots off for the mystic circle, which, urged 
on by the frantic cries of the women, he reaches before 
the crowd can rescue her. The females, who cannot 
pa.ss the ring, stand outside giving vent to their despair- 
ing shrieks, while the men squat within the circle in 
rows, fsicing outward. The ol<l men alone remain stand- 
ing, and one of them hands a lighted stick to the couple 
inside the hut, with a short s^Xiech. Soon an aromatic 
smoke curls up from the copal pile, whereat the women 
grow silent, but w'hen it subsides, a sudden gayety takes 
pos.ses.sion of them, and the music is again lieard. The 
rea.son ibr this is that the bridegroom, if he has any ob- 
jections to the girl, may e.vix;! her while the gum is 
burning, but if it burns out quietly, the groom is sup- 
po.sed to be satislicd and the marriage complete. The 
women now pass filled calabashes to the men, who soon 
become e.xcitcd and start a dance which increa.ses in 
wildness with each additional cup, and does not end till 
mo.st of them have bitten the dust. After dark the 
crowd proceeds w'ith lighted torches to the hut, which is 
torn down, disclosing the married pair sitting demurely 
side by side. The husband shoulders his new baggage 
Sind is e.scorted to his home. The following day everj^- 
body presents a gift of some kind, so as to place the 
couple on an equal footing with the lest of the villagers.” 

I'he position of a W'ife is not an enviable one, as the care 
of the liou.sehold, the farm, and all hard and degrading 
work fall to her share, while her liege lonl sjxjnds most 
of his time in idling. When about to be confined, she 


s? Hard's Wailma, pp. 127, 129-30, £02-11, 23C, 243, 299-300, 321-3: 
Siran:it'irai/s* Mosquito Shore, j»p. 332. 33G; FroebiVs Ciut. Atner., p. 13T; 
Oviedo, H\sl. Gen., tom. iii., p. 210. ‘They mnrry but one \yife. with whom 
they live till death separates them.* AmipiVr’.s V'oi/a-jcs, vol, i., p. 0. ‘Doch 
bositzon in der That die niewteii Manner nnr ein Weib.’ Mo.sqm(oland, Bericht, 
pp. 141-6, 13J-9; Salazar y Olarte, HisL Conq. Mex,, tom. ii., p. 312. 
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proceeds to a hut erected for this purpose in the forest, a 
short distance from the vilinge, whei'e she remains from a 
week to two months, accoi'ding to tiie custom of the tribe, 
attended by female friends who supply all her wants, 
since she is not allowed to handle food herself. No one 
must pass to the windward of the hut, because an obstruc- 
tion of the air might cau.se the death of the mother and 
child, and for thus oftending the guilty party must pay 
the damages. In such seclu.sion it is eas3' to disjX)se of 
deformed children, and it is btdieved that this is done to 
avoid the disgrace of a nickname, w'hich might otherwise 
tattiich to the fanuly. At the expiration of the j)eriod of 
purification, the mother returns to the village carrying the 
infant tied to her back in a cloth. The village witch 
has in the meantime fastened round its neck, a jm.!) or 
charm, consisting of a bag of small seeds with which to 
pay old Charon for ferriage acims the river, in case of 
an early death. The child is suckled for about two years ; 
yucca- root pap also fitrtns a great part of its food in some 
parts, but otherwise it receives little care. 'I'he mother 
delivers her.self, cutting the navel-.string with her own 
hand ; she also washes the infant’s clothes, for it 
is iMjlieved that the child will die if this is done 
by another; after washing herself and suckling the child 
she returns to tlie village. Formerly all childron born 
within the year were taken to the temple by the pai’ents, 
wrapix'd in a net and painted cloth, and laid to sleep 
under a cake made of honey and ignana-tle.sh. Notice 
was taken of dreams, juid if the child a])iM‘ared well and 
happy, they augured riches and long life for it, if weak 
and sorrowful, it would Isj ixxn* and unfortunate ; if no 
dreams occurred, it Ijetokened an early death. Acting on 
this superstition, pjirents often iMJcarne careless alx>ut the 
future of their cliildren, and suffered thorn to grow up 
without attention. Prie.sts were not allowed to marry, 
and the care and education of the sons of prominent men 
were entrusted to them.*® 

EHqueiiiclin relnteM that the iiativcH on the Delixe conat and adjacent 
islauda carried the new-bom infant to the temple, whore it was placed 
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Drinking is the chief amusement, and to Ijecome 
helplessly drunk is the sum of all enjo^^raent. Fre- 
quent aihkrans or feasts are held, lasting for days, at 
which large numbers assist to drain the canoeiul of 
liquor prewired for the occasion. Occasionally sur- 
rounding villagers are invited, and a drinking-bout is 
held, first in one house and then in another, until the 
climax is reached in a debauch by both sexes of the 
most revolting chariictcr. Quarrels are generally put 
off for these occasions, but, as the wives have carefully 
hidden all weapons, recourse is had to the fist, with 
which the combatants exchange blows in turn until one 
has had enough. These trials of endurance are also 
hold in sport; the Smoo or Woohva, for instance, who 
wishes to be held mo.st worthy of the fair sox, en- 
gages in a lorvta or striking-match w'ith a rival, each one 
presenting his bent back to the other in turn, until the 
bravest stands declared. Death is not unfrecpiently the 
result of such trials. Even boys, carried away by emu- 
lation, hold lighted sticks to each other’s skin. In 
early times the people of Honduras held regular festi- 
Vials at the beginning of each month, at the time of 
electing officers, at harve.st time, and three other grand 
celebrations during the year, for which much food and 
drink were prepared. As the wdne took effect, the par- 
ticipants were seized with a desire to move to the exhil- 
arating sound of drum, flute, and rattle, and a simple 
dance was organized. That of the Carib is merelv a 
forw'ard atid backward movement of hands and feet, 
accompanied Ijy a peculiar intonation of voice, and at 
their seekrm^, or festivals in commemoration of the de- 
parted, they stalk in a circle, one following the other. 


naked in a hole filled with ashes, exposed to the wild beasts, and left there 
until tluf track of sonio animal was noticed in the ashes. This became patron 
to the child who was tuuj'ht to otter it incense and to invoke it for protection. 
Zee-Jimn^rSt pp. (14-9, 149. T’ho genitals are pierced as a j^roof of constancy 
and alfection for a woman. Id., i^p. 151-3. Compare Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. 
iv., lib. i., cap. vi., lib. viii., cap. iii.-vi.; Yowu/a XarraVwe, pp. 73, 75, 1*23, 
125; Bell, in Land. Georf. iSoc., Jour., vol. xxxii., pi>. 251, 254-5, 257-8; Pirn 
and Seemann\s Dotthajs, pp. 249, 30(5^; Torqaemada, Monarq. Ind., tom. i., 
p. 335; IMaporte, Jieisen, tom. x., p. 409; Cramps Cent Amer., pp. 49, *245-7. 
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and singing in a loud and uncouth tone. Their pas seul 
is livelier, however, the performer skipping up and 
down, bending the body in difterent ways, and making 
the most grotesque movements. They are not satisfied 
with a mere drinking-bout at their reunions, but spread 
a good table, to which guests often bring their own 
liquor. The Towkas and others prefer the circle dance, 
walking at a slow, swinging pace, beating their knuckles 
against emptied calabaslies, and joining in a refrain, at 
the end of which they strike their cuj)s one against 
another’s. At each additional }H>tation, the walk is in- 
creased in speed, until it assumes a trot and ends in a 
gallop, the calabashes rattling in siccordance. The 
Sambo dance is like a minuet, in which the |K*rformcrs 
advance and recede, making strange gesticulations. The 
women have also a dance among themselves, — for they 
are not allowed to join with the men,^ — in which they 
form a ring, holding cjich other round the waist with 
the left hand, bending, wriggling, shaking calabiksh rat- 
tles, and singing until exhausted. Dramatic representa- 
tions usually accompany those saltatory exhibitions, 
wherein the various phases of a lover’s trials, comical 
sketches, or battles are depicted. The iieople of Hondu- 
ras are fond of disguising themselves with feather tufts, 
and skins of animals, whose actions and cries thej' imi- 
tate. The favorite entertainment of the Samlxjs is to 
put on a head-dress of thin strips of wood painted in 
various colors to represent the beak of a swonl-fish, 
fasten a collar of wood round the neck, from which a 
number of palm-leaves are susjx:nded, and to daub the 
face red, black, and yellow. Two men thus adorned 
advance toward one another and bend the lish-head in 
salute, keeping time with a rattle and singing, “shovel- 
no.scd shsirks, grandmother!” after which they slide off 
crab-like, making the most ludicrous gestures imagin- 
able. This fun exhausted, fresh men appear, introducing 
new movements, and then the spectators join in a ‘walk 
around,’ flourishing white sticks in their hands, and 
repeating the above-mentioned refrain in a peculiar buz- 
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zing tone produced by placing in the mouth a small 
tube covered with the membrane of a nut.** 

The Guajiqueros in an interesting jjerformance de- 
scribed by Squier, depict incidents from their history. 
A square piece of ground having a tree in the centre is 
marked off, and two poles adorned with feathers are 
erected in opposite corners, one bearing the head of a 
deer, the other that of a tiger. A dull, monotonous 
music is heard, and two parties of youth, fantastically 
dressed up and painted, move up to the square in a slow, 
but not ungraceful dance, and station themselves round 
the pf)les that Ijear their respective insignia. A man, 
stooping as if bent with s^e, starts out from the deers, 
dances round the grouiAd, trying to arouse the mirth of 
the sj)ectators with his grotesque movements. The 
tigers also dispatch a man, who does his best to excel 
the other one in contortions and grimsices. After a 
while they meet, and commence a discussion which ends 
in open rupture, the rising pa.ssions being w’^ell delineated.' 
'riie two men who represent ambassadors then return to 
tiieir party with an account of the mission, the result of 
which is a general excitement, both fictions starting 
out, dancing backwards and forwards, up and down the 
square, until they meet under the tree, in the centre. 
The leader of each then steps out and recites the glories 
and prowess of his tribe, amidst the applause of his own 
men, and the disapproval of the others. As soon jis 
they are worked up to the requisite pitch of irritation, 
the dialogue ceases, the music strikes up, and a mimic 
combat ensues, in which the armies advance and re- 
treat, close and separate, using short canes for weapons. 
At last the tigers lose their standard and take to flight, 
whereat the victors execute a dance of triumph; but 
finding how dearly the victory has been bought, their 

39 Herrera, HUii. Gen., dec. iv., lib. viii., cap. iii., \i.; JMl, in Land. Otog. 
Soc., Jour., vol. xxxii., p. ‘i55-6. The Woolwas ‘luibcu j^ewisse Jahrosfeste 
bei welchcn weder eiii iTcmder noch Weiber und Kinder dos eignen Stami- 
mes zugelassen werdeii. Bei diesen Festen fuhrcii sie mit lantern Geschrei 
ihre Taiizo anf, ‘*wobei ihiien ihr Gott Gesollschuft leistet.” ’ Froebel, Aus 
Amerika, tom. i., pp. 407-8. 

VoJ. T. 47 
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joy is turned into sorrow, and they bend their head 
upon the knees, breaking out in loud lament. In a few 
moments one of them starts up Jind begins a panegj’ric on 
the fallen brave, which is followed by a mimic sacrifice 
and other cei'cmonies. The vanquished are now seen to 
approach with downcast eyes, bringing tribute, which 
they lay at the feet of the victors, who receive it with 
imperious bearing. The music at these entertainments 
is not of a very inspiring nature; drums, consisting of a 
section of hollow tree covered with skin, which are gene- 
rally beaten with the hand, and flutes of bamboo with 
four stops on which eight notes are phiyed with difl’erent 
degrees of siieeil for variety, being the usual instruments. 
The Ouajiqueros also use the chirimaya, two flutes joined 
in one mouthpiece; the syrinx, or Pan’s piix;; a long 
calabash with a narrow opening at the small end, into 
which the perfonner blows suddenly, at intervals, to 
mark time; and a sort of drum consisting of a large 
earthen jar, over the mouth of which a dressed skin is 
tightly stretched. To the centre of the skin, and passing 
through an opening in the lx)ttom, is attached a string 
which the jierformer pulls, the rebound of the membrane 
producing a very lugubrious sound, in western Hon- 
duras the .so-called strum-strum is much Uer'l- This is 
a large gourd cut in the middle, and wvereu with a th in 
Ijoard having strings attached, 'fhe marhiJnt, and the 
jews-harp which has been intrcMluced by the t ader, are, 
however, the favorite in.struments for a quiet reunion, 
and the fbw tunes known to them are played thereon with 
admirable skill and taste. Bongs always accompany their 
dances and are usually impromptu comixisitions on suit- 
able subjects, gotten up for the occasion by the favorite 
singers of the village, and rendered in a soft, but mono- 
tonous and plaintive tone. They have no national melo- 
dies, but on the receipt of any gtxid or bad me.s.sage, their 
feelings generally find vent in a ditty embodying the 
news. Talking is a passion with them, and as soon ns a 
piece of news is received at a village, two or three younger 
men will start with their women and children for the 
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next hamlet, where it is discussed for hours by the as- 
sembled population, who in their turn dispatch a messen- 
ger to the next village, and thus spread the news over 
the whole country in a very short time. In story-tell- 
ing, those who concoct the bigge.st lies receive the most 
applause. Of course, the piiw must be smoked on these 
occasions, but as their own tobacco has become too mild 
for them, recourse is Inid to the vile.st description of 
American leaf. When this is wanting, the smoke-dried 
leaves of the trumpet and papah tree is used by men as 
W'ell {IS W’omcn. The favorite drink is init^hla, prepared 
chiefly from cas.sava- roots ; but others from bananas, pine- 
apples, and other fruits are {ilso used. A number of 
young women provided w'ith good teeth, untiring jaws, 
and a large supply of saliva, are employed to chew 
alx)ut half of the lx)iled and [reeled roots requisite to make 
a ciinoeful of liciuor, the I’enuiinder being cru.shed in a 
mortar. This delectable compound is stirred with cold 
water, and allowed to ferment for a day or two, when it 
assumes a creamy appe{ir{ince, and t{i.stes very strong and 
sour. I’lan tains are kneiided in warm water, and then 
allowed to stand for a few diiys till the mixture ferments, 
or the fruit is loft in the w'{iter in small pieces, and the 
kneading p* A)rmed in the cjip previous to dxinking. A 
fermented drink fi’om jxxwdei’ed ciicao and indigenous 
sugar-cane juice is called Klunr/, {ind pesso is the name 
given to ..nother made from crushed lime-rinds, maize 
{ind honey; in early times mead was {i ftuorite drink in 
Hondunvs. The cocoa-nut pxilm yields monthly ii large 
quantity of liquor known xis caram. The tip of the 
undeveio[x;d shoots are cut oft, and the branch bent doxvn 
so <is to allow the fluid to drip into a cal{ib{ish placed 
beneath. Its si^eds, when crushed and steeped in hot 
water give the acchioc.*^ 


« Stnuer. in Uarpfr's Mwi., vol.xix.,pp. 003-0., 013; Shtrs, MUclamerika, 
pp. 171-2, 171 0; MaWn'x lIVs/ Indies, vol. i., p. l.'>5; J.ttil. yovus Orlis. p. 
3.37; Urhii/’s Hist. I Vv- PP- 223-5; Itampier's Vui/diies, vol. i.. i p. 10, 127; 
MM’S, miihta, pp. 20.'>-!5, 220-0, 2:l2-:l, 200; MosiiuiMiml, lierkht, pp. 108, 
141-2, 14l!-7, 100, 201-2. 267; Croiee's Cent. Anier., p. 247; Vim amt kee- 
tiaim’s DoUimjs, pp. 300, 405; Youny’s ydiratire, pp. 30-3, 72, 77-8, 125, 132- 
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No name for a supreme good spirit is found in the 
vocabulary of the Mosquitos; all their appeals are ad- 
dressed to Wulasha, the devil, the cause of all misfor- 
tunes and contrarieties that happen. The intercessors 
with this dread being are the sukias, or sorceresses, gen- 
erally dirty, malicious old hogs, who arc approached with 
gifts by the trembling applicant, and besought to use 
their jx>wer to avert inq)ending evils. They are sup- 
jx>sed to be in partnerehi]) with their devil, for whom 
they alwa^>’s exae,t the half of the tee lx!fore (Mitering 
upon any exoreising or divination. Those Avitches e.xer- 
cise a greater power over the jieople than the chief — a 
power Avhich is .su-stained by the e.vhibition of certain 
tricks, such as alloAving ix>i.sonous snakes to bite them, 
and handling lire, which tlu^y have hjarned from pre- 
deces.sors during their long preparation for the ollice, 
passed amidst exp(jsure and fasts in the solitude of the 
wilderness, 'i'he people of Honduras had also evil sor- 
cerers who jK).ssessed the power of transforming nuMi into 
wild tieasts, and Avere much feared and hated aeeoi’d- 
ingly; but their priests or hermits Avho live in (!om- 
munion Avith materialized gods, in small, elevated huts, 
apart from the villages, enjoyed the resiiect of all, ami 
their advice Avas applied for on every matter of imixirt- 
ance. None but the princi|)al men could approach them 
without the neces-sary offering of maize and foAvl, and 
they humbly knelt Ixifore them to receive their oracular 
an.swer. Preparatory to iiniKirtant undertakings, dogs, 
cocks, and caxmi men Avere .sacrificed to obtain the I’avor 
of their idols, and blood aa'us drawn from tongue, (iars, 
and other members of the Isidy. They thought it like- 
wise ncKjessary to their Avelfare to have mytats, or guar- 
dian spirits, Avhose life IxKjame so bound up Avith their 
own that the death of one involved that of the other. 
The manner of obtaining this guardian Avas to prcxieed 
to some secluded spot and offer up a sacrifice: with the 

Sj ; J'Jsqiumdin, Zee~Roovers, 150-1. The TintiveB of Houdurnn kept Hmall 
liirdfl which ‘ could talk iiitcfligibly. and whiatlc and Bing ndtiiirahly.’ C<fck- 
b'irn'8 Journey t pp. 5*2-3, 4(>, 70-2, H8 9 ). 
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beast or bird which thereupon appeared, in dream or in 
reality, a compact for life was made, by drawing blood 
from various parts of the body. Caribs and Woolw.as 
assemble at certain periods every year, to propitiate con- 
trolling spirits with ceremonies transmitted from their 
forefathers. A variety of ghosts, as Lewire, the spirit 
of the water, are supposed to play their pranks at night, 
tand it is diihcult to induce anyone to leave the hut 
after dark, unless in company. The belief in dreams 
is so lirmly rooted that their very course of life is in- 
fluenced by it. Every dream has a direct or indirect 
meaning; thus, a broken calabash betokens loss of wife; 
a bi’oken di.sh, the death of a mother. Among other 
superstitions, it was Ixilieved that the lighting of .an owl 
upon the hou.se-top would be followed by the death of 
an inmate ; when thunder roared, cotton-seed was burned ; 
broken egg-shells and deer-bones were carefully pre- 
served lest the chickens or the deer should die or disap- 
jxjar. Aware of the iieculiar influence of the moon on 
man and matter, they are careful not to sleep in its 
glare, nor to flsh when it is up, and mahogany-cutters 
abstain from felling trees at certain j)eriods for fear the 
wood may siK)il. They are wonderfully good path- 
finders, and will pass through the den.sest forest without 
guiding marks; as swimmers they arc not to be sur- 
p.as.sed. 'riieir mode of greeting a friend is very effu- 
sive, according to D.ampier. One will throw hiimself at 
the feet of another, who helps him up. embraces him, 
and falls down in his turn to be assisted up and com- 
forted witli a pressure. C(K*kburn says that the Hon- 
duras people bend one knee to the ground .and clap their 
hands in token of farew-ell," 

Their licentious life, and fruit and fish diet, with lim- 
ited use of salt, have left their constitution very suscep- 


Ikrrera^ Hist. Gen., dec. iv., lib. cap. iv-vi.; CocktnmVs Journey^ 
pp. 36, 45-0; l)ampkr\<t Voyages, vol. i., pp. 8-9, 80; Mo.sqmlolan(l, Ikrlcht, 
pp. 142-3; Martin's Brit. vol. ii., p. 413; Bard's Waikna, pp. 2*28-32, 
239-43. 256-8, 27:i-4. Sivera was thought possessed of the devil, and care- 
fully shuuued, because he imitated the crowing of a cock. Sivers, MUtelavieri-’ 
ka, p. 178. 
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tible to epidemics as well os other diseases. The most 
common disorders are aftectiuns of the howels, such as 
dysentery and diarrhoea, hut chills, rheumatism, con- 
sumption, and measles are not unfrequent. Children 
sutler much from worms, and their aMomen is some- 
times enormously swollen. A very painful, though 
not dangerous eye-disease termed unkribikun is preva- 
lent; and the hurrowing of the tick in the skin causes 
wounds and inilammation if the fly he not sixicdily re- 
moved ; the chegoe, or sand-llea, attacks the feet in the 
same manner. Ilut small-pox and lepro.sy are the groat- 
est scourges of this country, the fomier having here as 
elsewhere in America committed enormous ravages 
among tlie population. Lepro.sy — that living death 
reflecting the sins of former generations, so capricious 
in the selection of its victim.s, taking the parent, yet 
leaving the child intact, or seizing iqx)!! the oilspring 
without touching its motlier — may certainly he less de- 
structive, hut it is neverthele.ss fearful in its ellect; half 
of the natives of the Mosquito country being more or 
less marked by it, either in the shape of w’hite or livid 
spots, or red, white, and .scjihhed hitlpis. All sickness 
and affliction is supix)sed to he the work of the evil 
spirit who has taken iK).sse.ssion of the atlected part; su- 
kias must, therefore, lx? called in to use their incanta- 
tions and herbs against the encm 3 \ 1'he w'itch apjx'ars 
with her face painted in hidtjous devices, and j)egins 
operations hy phunng some herbs beneath the pillow of 
the patient, blowing .smoke over him, rubbing the 
body with the liaiuls, and muttering strange word.s. If 
this is not effective, a decoction is made from the herbs, 
to lie u.sed as a drink or fomentation, and the patient is 
fenced in with painted sticks, with strict orders to let 
no one approach ; the witch herself bringing the food to 
the patient, whistling a plaintive strain and muttering 
over the invalid for some time to chase away the evil. 
No pregnant woman, or person who has lately buried a 
friend, must come near the house during the illness, nor 
must any one pass to the windward of it, lest the sick 
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be deprived of breath; any presumed breach of these 
injunctions leaving a safe loophole for the sorceress, in 
case her remedies fail. During epidemics, the sukias 
consult together and note their dreams, to ascertain the 
nature and disposition of the spirit. After muttering 
incantations all night, and invoking all sorts of terrible 
monsters, they plant small painted sticks, mounted by 
grotescpie figures, to the windward of the village, and 
announce the expulsion of the evil. Should the scourge 
continue, it is supjx>scd that the spirits are obstinate, and 
the people remove to other parts, burning the vilhige. 
The instructions of the sukia are always scrupulously 
followed, and the credulous native may be seen lying on 
the beiich for days, exposed to all weathers, smeared 
■with blood and waiting for restoration from ills. Scari- 
fications are much re.sorted to, and fever patients throw 
themselves into cold water, Avhere they remain until 
dead or until the fever leaves them. In Honduras, on 
the other hand, the patient is taken out of the water 
after a short immersion, and j'olled to and fro before a 
fire, until half dead with fatigue, wlieu he was left to 
be restored by sleep; blooil is let from the thighs, legs, 
and shoulders; vomiting is promoted by certain herbs; 
vermin are admini.stered for jaundice. In sickness a 
rigid diet is observed, the patient subsisting chiefly on 
iguana broth. Snake-bites are cured by chewing the 
guaco-root, and poulticing the wound therewith; the 
Caribs apply an oil obtained from the head of the tom- 
my -goft' as an antidote for its bite. Herrera states 
that the comfort of a sick person was but little regarded ; 
breiul and drink were placed near the patient’s head, 
and if strong enough to partake thereof, well and good, 
but if not lie might die; nobody took any notice of 
him after this. The Moscpiitos- ai’e not entirely devoid 
of aflwition, but their grief seems to be reserved for the 
dead, not the dying.*^ 

JTtrrem, Hist. Gen., dec. iv., lib. viii., cap. v., dec. v., lib. i., cap. x.; 
Crotoe\s Cent. Awer., pp. 245-7; Vvwiff'.s Ntirrative. ])p. 23, 2(i, 28, '73, 82; 
Jiell, in Land. Geoff. Snc., Jour., vol. xxxii., pp. 253, 260-1; Slosquitoland, 
MtMdf pp. 132, 148-51; Bard*s Waikna, i)p. 243-4. 
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The corpse is wrapped in a cloth and placed in one 
half of a pitpan which has been cut in two; friends 
assemble fur the funeral and drown their grief in mush- 
la, the women giving vent to their sorrow by dashing 
themselves on tlie grotind until covered with blood, and 
indicting other tortures, occasionally even committing 
suicide. As it is siip{X).sed that the evil spirit seeks to 
obtain possession of the bodj', musicians are called in to 
lull it to sleep, while preparations are made for its re- 
moval; all at once four naked men, avIio have dis- 
guised themselves witli paint, so as not to be recognized 
and punished by \Vula.sha, rush out from a neighboring 
hut, and, seizing the rojie attached to the canoe, drag 
it into the woods, followed b}' the music and the crowd. 
Here the pit])an is lowered into the grave with bow, 
arrow, spear, paddle, and other implements to serve the 
departed in the land beyond ; then the other half of the 
boat is placed over the body. A rude hut is constructed 
over the grave, serving as a receptacle for the choice fixMl, 
drink, and other articles placed there from time to time 
by relatives. The Avater that di-sap^wars from the porous 
jars is thought to have Ix'en drunk by the deeeiused, and 
if the ftxxl is nibbled by birds it is held to be a good 
sign. On returning from the grave the property of the 
deceased is de.stroyed, the cocoa-jKilms lx*ing cut down, 
and all who have taken part in the funeral undergo 
a lustration in the river. Relatives cut oft’ the hair, the 
men leaving a ridge along the middle from the nape 
of the nock to the forehesul ; widows, according to some 
old writers, after supplying the grave with footl for 
a year, take up the Ixmes, and carry them on the 
back in the daytime, sleeping Avith them at night, I’or 
another year, after which they are placed at the door, 
or upon the house-top. On the anniA'ersary of death, 
friends of the deceased hold a feast called aeekroe, at 
which large quantities of liquor are drained to his 
memory. Squier, Avho witucs.sed the ceremonies on an 
occasion of this kind, sa3's that males and females Avere 
drcs.sed in vie cloaks fantastically painted black and 
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white, while their faces were corre-spondingly streaked 
with red and yellow, and they perlbrrned a slow walk- 
around, the immediate relatives pmstrating themselves 
at intervals, calling loudly upon the dead, and tearing 
the ground with their hands. At no other time is the 
departed referred to, the very mention of his name being 
superstitiously avoided. Some tribes extend a thread 
from the hou.se of death to the grave, carrying it in a 
straight line over every obstacle. Froebel states that 
among the Woolwas all projHJrty of the deceased is 
buried with him, and that both hu.sband and wife cut 
the hair and burn the hut on the death of either, pkic- 
ing a gruel of maize upon the grave for a certain time.^ 
lIospitalit\-, a gentle and obliging disposition, faith- 
fulness in the fulfilling of engagements, hone.sty and 
docility, balanced by an inaptness to make any avail of 
natural benefits, and a supineness in matters of versicity 
and judgment, by reason of which they fall into many 
excesses, es^iecially in drink, chai*acterize both Mosquitos 
and Caribs. The apathy and slowness of the unadul- 
terated alx)riginal are, however, in -striking contrast to the 
vivacious and impmssive nature of the Caribs, whose ver- 
satility evidences a rather higher intelligence, which is 
again oversluulowed by an inordinate vanity , based chiefly 
iqx)!! their greater .strength and stature. Both jx)ssess a 
certain industry, the one being more plodding, the other 
more energetic though less patient; this trait is also 
noticeable in their pastimes, where the native is fiir less 
exulHjrant and noisy than his darker neighbor. With 
regard to the eftect of negro admixture on character, 
compari.sons may Ikj made among the Caribs themselves, 
when it will be found that the black race is much more 


The deatl ‘ are sewed up in a mat, and not laid in their grave length- 
ways, bat upright on their feet, with their faces directly to the east.’ Awer., 
tSpan. SdtL, p. 4t). ‘ Ein aiiderer Iteligionsgcbraueh der alten Mosquiten 

war, duKs sie bey dent 'rode eiues Hausvaters alle seine lledioiiten init ihni 
begrubeii/ Ddaporie, Ihisen, tom. x.. p. 408. iianVa II pp. GS-73, 

245-0; ^fosqmU^Ulml licricht, pp. 130.14:1-4; l*h}t and SmmnuVs Dottiiu{s, 
3i)7-8; Bell, in Lond, Oeoff. Soc., Jour., vol. xxxii., p. 255; Frobd, ylwtc- 
rika, tom. i., p. 407; Ikrrera, IHsL Gen., dec. iv., lib. viii., cap. v-vi.; 
JSsquemelinf Zee-Hoovers, pp. 152-3. 
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merciirinl and vehement than the purer type, and pos- 
sesses greater volubility. The severe discipline kept up, 
and the dis{)o.sition, among the Avoinen at least, to pit)- 
vide for the morrow, augurs well for their future. I'he 
bravery and love of freedom which so long kept the 
Spanish inv.oders at bay both on the western and north- 
ern borders and on the coast was subsequently subdued, 
instance the mild dispensition of the indejxmdent Xi- 
caques, Po^-as, and Secos, who are now inclined rather 
to peaceful diplomacy than to warlike demonstrations; 
yet the (^aribs maniie.steil considerable spirit during a. 
late conflict with the Honduras government, and proved 
themselves efficient soldiers. The chanicter given to the 
nations of this suMivision by ancient writers, contains 
many unenviable qualities. ll)r not only are they de- 
scribed as lazy, vicious, lying, inconstant, but as cruel, 
void of affection, and of le.ss intelligence than the Mex- 
icans; nevertheless they are obedient, jxaeeable. and 
quiet. The only characteristic we have concerning the 
Albatuins is that they were savage, and until of late 
the Ramas Ixu’e the same chariuster. Among the in- 
dustrious Towksis we find that gentle melancholy 
which characterizes so?nc of the (jiiaternalans; while 
their I)rothers, the Smtxjs, have the rej)utation of being 
a very simple [)eo[)le whom the neighlx)rs take delight 
in imixjsing u[X)n, yet their women are said to Ihj more 
ingenious than the Hamlx) women. Proceeding to the 
Toonglas Jind irfamWs, we ob.servo a iweixmderance of 
bad qualitie.s, attributable, no doubt, to their intercourse 
with buccaneers and tnidens. By most writers they ai’e 
characterized as a lazy, drunken, debauched, aiahuduus 
race, given to thieving; capricious, quarrelsome, trcjicher- 
ous and exacting among themselves, though obliging to 
strangers, their only redeeming traits being hospitality, 
and a certain impulsiveness which i.s chiefly exhibited 
in grief, and indicates .something gcxxl at heart. Their 
want of energy, which deters them alike from household 
work and the commission of great crimes, will not pre- 
vent them from undertaking wearisome voyages to dis- 
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pose of mere trifles; and their superstitious fears and 
puerility under affliction, are entirely lost when fficing 
the raging surf or hungry shark. Other writers take ad- 
vantage of this trait to show that they are high-spirited 
enough to carry anything through when once aroused, 
and add that they have proved themselves faithful to 
their masters, ai'e docile and intelligent, abhorring to 
appear mean and cowardly.** 

The Isthmians, by which name I designate all the 
nations occupying the territory lying between the San. 
Juan River and the southern shore of Lake Nicaragua 
on the north, a‘nd the gulf of Uraba, or Darien, and the 
River Atrato on the .south, present several j)eculiarities 
when compared wdth the other nations of Central Amer- 
ica. "^I’lie inhabitants of these regions arc a hardy and 
active race, jealous of their independence and ever hos- 
tile to tho.sc who attempt to jienetrate their country. 
Their resoluteness in e.vcluding all foreigners is mate- 
rially strengthened by the rugged and malarious naturo 
of the country, by its deep ravines, its miasmatic swamps, 
its abrupt heights, its rapid streams, its tangled under- 
growth, and densely w-ooded districts. The air of the 
table-lands and valle_) s is hot and moist, the .soil exceed- 
ingly fertile, but the interior and mountainous locali- 
ties have a milder and more tem^ierate climate with but 
little variation except that of tlie dry and wet seasons. 
In the lowlands of I’ananiii, the swampy nature of the 
surfiice, witii tlie great humidity of the atmosphere, pro- 
duces a luxuriant vegetation, and the consequent quan- 
tity of deconqK).sed vegetable imitter under the influence 
of a vertical sun, engendens a miasma deadly to the nn- 
acclimated. The rich and marshy nature of the soil, 

** Herrera, lUst. Gen., tloc. iii., lib. viii., cnp. vii., dec. iv., lib. i., cap. vi., 
lib. viii., cap. iii., v.; yonnti\*i Xarratirv, pp. 7H-82, Sf), 87, 122, 133; ISell, 
in Loud. Geo^j. Sor., vol. xxxii., pp. 25i)-2, 2r)7“S; Bavd'.'t WaiJi'na, 

pp. 245. 317, 324; MosqiiUoUtud. Bcrkht, pp. 135, 139-13, 114-5,2:10; 
wtii/s* XftKsqnito Shore, p. 329; Putj H, llapport.in Awerique t^idralc, p. 71; I'ini 
anil ASceniann's DoHinqs. pp. 248-9, 279, 308-9; Jiople's Bide, vol. i., prof., 
pp. 13, 18; Mordd, Voyatje, tom. ii., pp. 240, 289, 302; Croicds Cent. Anicr., 
pp. 19, 243. 
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however, sends forth immense palm-trees, in the branches 
of which the natives build their houses, thus obtaining 
a purer air and greater safety from the numerous wild 
animals and dangerous reptiles that infest that region. 
A great portion of the territory is rich in minerals which 
were once produced by tlie natives in great quantities, 
but which, unfortunately, were the loiulstone that drew 
upon them the ruthless Spanish jdundcrers. 

In the northern part of Costa Rica along the head 
waters of the Rio Frio the Guatnsos, or Prarizus, are lo- 
cated. Mr S<iuier is inclined to think they are of the 
siune stock as the Nahuas. Some striking physical 
jxiculiarities observed among them have given rise to 
various surmises and startling conclusions regarding 
their origin. Dwelling in the western part of the state 
are the Temtbas and the Chmu/xeties, fierce and bar- 
barous nations, at constant enmity with their neigh- 
lx)rs. In the south-east and extending to the liorders 
of Chiriqiu dwell the Taldmincas comix).sed of a number 
of diflerent trilies and dcclai'cd liy some to he allied in 
race with the (Juatusos. Re.sides these are the ISnrlais, 
Turres(jues, Tams, and others.*® In the mountains of 
Chiriqui are the Vaiientes, so called hy the Spaniards from 
their heroic resi.stance to the invaders. Many of the 
warlike nations avIio (xicupied the country at the time of 
the di.scovery derived their names from the caciijues 
that governed them. The jieople who dwell along the 
shore of the Carriljoan ►Sea, lietween Porto Relo I'lnd 
Uraba, and occupy the Limones, Sa.sardi, and Pinos 
islands are snp[K).sed to be a branch of the once \x)wcrful 

<5 The (liiatiiROH * are Hiiid to bo of very fiiir complexion, n stntcmciit 
which htis CHiisetl tlie appellation of Indios blancos^ or (Juatusos — the latter 
name hciu<' that of an animal of redtlish-browii colour, and intended to desig- 
nate the cr)loiir of their hair.’ Fruebd's iJenl. ilwier., p. 24; Id.^ Aus -Imer., 
tom. i., p. 244. Spe.iking of Sir Francis Drake’s mutineers and their cscapo 
from Ksparsa noi*thwiird, he says: *It is btlieved by many in Costa llica 
tint the white Indians of the Kio Frio, called Pranzos, or Guatnsos. . . .are 
the descemlants of th(;sc Englishmen.’ Boyh's Ride, vol. ii., pp. 210, 27, and 
vol. i., pref., pp. xx-xxii. *Talanianca contains 26 different tribes of In- 
dians; besides which there are several neighbouring nations, as the Chnn- 
giienes, divided into tliirteon tril)es; the Terrabas, the Torresques, UrinaniMS, 
and Cavecarsis.’ Jtitirros’ lUsl. Guat., p, 373; Squiar's Cent. Amer., p. 413; 
Jlassd, Mex, (Jual., p. 407; Torquemada^ Monarq, Ind., tom. i., pp. 331-3. 
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Darien nations who to the present day remain uncon- 

quered. Their province is situated on the western shore 
of the gulf of U rabst, and their town was originally near 
the mouth of the River Atrato. The town and the river 
as well as the province were called by the natives Da- 
rien. This town was conquered in 1510 by a little band 
of shipwrecked Spaniards under the Bfichiller Enciso. 
Vasco Nufiez de Ballx)a, Francisco Piz.'irro, and men of 
like metal were there, and this was the first successful 
conquest and settlement on 'I'ierra Firme. Whence, as 
the conquests of the Spaniards widened, the name Darien 
wfis at length applied to the greater part of the Isthmus. 
Still further westward were the once powerful province 
of (Aleva, and the site of the ancient city of Panama, dis- 
covered in 1515 hy 'fello de Guzman. This was a 
famous fishing-station, the word Paiiiama signifying in 
the native tongue a place where many fish ai’e taken. 
Along the western shore of tlie bay of I’anama dwelt 
several independent and warlike nations, those of Cutanij 
Paris, Escoria, l)esides many others who waged con- 
tinual war again.st each other with the object of in- 
creasing their territories and adding lustre to their 
names.^" 

Slight differences oiily are observable in the Isthmian 
physique. The ix?o])le arc generally well-built, muscular, 
and of average height, altho jgh old authorities, such as 
Herrera, Andagoya, and Gornara, describe a tribe, whom 

‘ The* iiidiiins who nt p^O!5ciit inhabit the Isthmus are scattered over 
Boons del Toro, the northern portions of Veraguns, the uorth-easterii shores 
of Panama and almost the whole of Darien, and consist principally of four 
tribes, the Savaneries, the San Bias Indians, the Baynnos, and the Cholos.* 
Seemnnn's Voy. UeraUL vol. i., p. 317. * At the time of the conquest bf Darien, 
the country was covered with numerous and well-peopled villages. The in- 
habitants belonged to the ('arribbeo race, divided into tribes, the principal 
being the Mandinghcsc. Chucunaqueso, Darieus, Cunas, Anachacunas, Ac. 
On the eastern shore of the Gulf of Uraba dwelt the immense but now near y 
exterminated tribe of the Caimans, — only a few remnants of the persecutions 
of the Spaniards, having taken refuge in the Choco Mountains, where they 
are still found ...The Darieus, as well as the Anach.iciinas, have either 
totally disappeared or been absorbad in other tribes.’ Puydt, in LomL G. oy, 
aSoc., Jour,, vol. xxxviii., pp. 91-2; Fitz-lioy, in hl„ vol. xx., up. 163-4; Riy- 
qmtte, in N^ouvelhs Anmles des Voy., 1855, tom. oxlvii., p. 3 i; miteman, in AT. 
Y, Century, 6th Decern., 1860; Aiidayoyd^ in Xavarrtte, Col. dn V'iayes, tom. 
iii., p. 406; Macyreyor's Progress of Amer., vol. i., p. 823; Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, Popol Vuh, introd., p. ocii. See Tribal Boundaries. 
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they locate near Escoria and Quarecas, as being very 
tall — veritiible giants. Women, as a rule, are small and 
of delicate proportions, but after attaining a certain age, 
incline to obesity. The mountain tribes are generally 
shorter in stature, with more pleasing features than the 
coast-dwellers; A notable difterence between the Isth- 
mians and the other aborigines of the Pacific States, is 
the short, rather flat nose, in contradistinction to the 
almost universal atpiiline cast. In color they are of a 
medium bronze tint, varying according to localities, the 
mountain tribes being the darker. Bhick, straight, and 
very abundant coarse hair, bhuik or dark eyes, and 
excellent teeth predominate.*^ In Costa Rica, on the 
Rio Frio, is the frequently spoken of but never accurately 
describecl nation — the Gucttiisos — whom somewhat myth- 
ical accounts describe as of fair complexions, with light 
hair and blue eyes. Likewise Albinos are spoken of by 
Wafer, who relates having seen people “milk white, 
lighter than the colour of any Europeans, and much 
like that of a white hor.se.” Furthermore, it is .said 
that their bodies were covered with a milk-white down, 
which added to the whiteness of their skin; hair and 
eyebnjws white, and eyes oblong, with the corners point- 
ing downwards. During daylight they were weak- 
sighted, restive, and lacking energy, but after sundown, 
their cheerfnlne.ss, activity, and eyesight returned — the 
latter being apparently as good Jis that of other [)eople.** 

47 Savanerics, ‘a fine athletic race.* Src)vami\s Voy. JhrahJy vol. i., p. 318. 

‘ Ticneii los c.iscos du la cjibe<^*a grnessos.' Urmlo^ Hist, (jm., toni. iii., p. 
138. ‘ The Chocos arc* in)t tall nor reiiiarkuhle in appearance, hut always 

look well conditioned.’ Mirhler's iJarim, * Son apersoiiailos.’ Davila^ 

TeAiiro Eel toin. ii., fol. 50; Gomarn^ Hist. /«d., fol. 77, 87; Sdfridye's iJarien 
Eurueys, pp. 10, 30; (John. Hist. Alnnranlej in linrvAa, IJistoriadorts, tom. i., 
p. 107; Puydl^ in Land, (xisnj, .Soc., Jour.^ vol. xxxviii., pp. 95-7; Peter Mar- 
iyr^ dec. viii.. Jib. vi; Oishornds Darien^ p. 155; CorJcbmni's Jom'iny, p. 235; 
b'Avity, VAmerique, toin. ii., p. 98; \Virdhrox)'n Canoe and Saddle, p. 365; 
Maefjr'eyoPs Proyressof Amer., vol. i., p. 823; Fransham's World in Miniature, 
p. 25. ‘ Afirinaiia Patapialde Anda^oya, aiier visto ulgunos tan grandea, quo 

los otros lionibpes eran enanos con ellos, y que teniuu buenas curas, y cner- 
pos.’ Herrera, IlUtl, Gen., dec. ii., lib. iii., cap. vi.; Andayoya, in Namrrete, 
Col. Vlayes, tom. iii., p. 412; Gay's Neio Survey, p. i74; Darien, Defence 
of the S'iots' Settlement, pp. 69-70; CtjUhn's Darien, pp. 65, 67. 

48 Golfo Dnlce. * Modictc sunt Htaturae, beno compoaitis membria, mori- 

bus blandis et non invenustis.’ Ijatl, Nows Orbis, p. 329. * It is a uni- 

versal belief along the Atlantic coast, from Belize to Aspinwall, that the Frio 
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Cotton textures and the bark of a certain tree, beaten 
in a wet .state until soft and pliant, were the materials 
used by the Isthmians to cover their nakedne.s.s, if. in- 
deed, they covered it at all. Where cotton was u.sed, as 
in parts of Costa Rica, the costume was simply a small 
strip of cloth which both men and women wound round 
the loins or, as on the islands in the gidf of Nicoya, the 
women passed it between the legs, and fastened it to a 
string round the waist. The.se latter ornamented their 
scanty raiment prettily with various designs painted in 
colors, and also with seeds and shells. Near the bay of 
Herradura the men w<jre a kind of mantle covering the 
whole front and back of the wearer, made of the above- 
mentioned bark, in the centre of which was a hole 
through which the head pas.sed. The women of this 
locality only wrap themselves in a piece of bark, with- 
out taking the trouble to fashion a mantle of it. Yet 
more simple was the dre.s8 of the men near Cartago; a 
few cotton .strings wouiwl round the Ibreskin of their 
virile member, sufficed them.‘® Near Panama and Da- 
rien, the caciques only wore long cotton mantles thrown 
over the shoulder and resiching nearly to the feet, the 
common people going naked, only encasing their privy 
parts in a kind of funnel made of gold, silver, shell, or 
bamboo, according to the wealth of the wearer, and 
which was held in place by a string fastened to two 

tribe have white complexions, fair hair, and grey eyes.’ Boyle's Bide, vol. i., 
pp. 20, ‘iijn, and pref,. pp. xxi-xxii. : Syni r, in youcellcs Atinalrs dts Voy., 
1850, loin, cli., pp. 0, 1;-; /J., in Hist, J/n.y., vul. iv., p. 02; Wafer's 
Voy., jip. 131-7. 

49 ‘ jii iniorabro generativo traen atiido por el cajinllo, ha^iendolo entrar 
tanto adtiiitro, quo <i algiiiios no se les piires<,*c do tal anna sino la utiulura, 
qiie es uiios hiloa de algodon alii revueltos.’ Oviedo, Hist. Oen., tom.iii., pp. 
100-11, 179. See also: (Un'klmrn's Journey, pp. 181-3, 188; and 

iScherzer, (Josta Bica, iip. 557-0; Boyle's Bide, vol. i., i). 251 . llef< rriiig to Vasco 
Nunez de Balboa, ‘ La geiite que hallo andaua cii cneros, sino eran sehores, 
cortesaiios, y mugeres.’ Gomara, Hist. Ind., fol. 82, 00, 87. Uraba;‘Ex 
geutibiis ija mares nudo.s penitua, foeiuimis iiero ab umbilioo gossampina con- 
tectas mnltitia repereiunt.’ Peter Martyr, doe. ii., lib. i., also dec. iii., lib. 
iv., dec. vii., lib. x., dec. viii., lib. vi., viii.; Quintana, V^idas de Espafiolcs 
( Bil'wa), p. 9; Wafer's Xeio Voy., pp. 37, 87, 102, j)late, 132-4, 138-48, plate; 
WalUtce, in Miscellanea Curiosa, vol. iii., p. 418; Warh\irton’s Darieif p. 322; 
Namrrete, Vol. de Viages, tom. hi., j). 20; Andayoya, in Id., pp. 307-8, 407, 
412; Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. ii., lib. hi., cap. v., vi.. and dec. iv., lib. i., cap. 
X.; Michkr's Darien, pp. 43, 65-6, 80. 
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holes in the sides which was passed round the waist. 
Women in the same localities wore cotton petticoats 
reaching to the knees, or, if ladies of quality, to the 
ankles. Near the gulf of Nicoya, women wore the long 
hair parted in the middle from the front to the back of 
the head, and plaited into two braids which hung down 
on either side over the ears. The men tied the hair up 
in a stiff queue with a cotton band, which was at times 
arranged so as to rise straight over the crown of the 
head. Necklaces of colored beads or of tiger’s teeth 
were worn as ornaments. Like many nations of the 
Hyperborean group, the Chorotegans of Nicoya pierced 
the lower lip and inserted a round piece of bone. Their 
arms they painted with a mixture of their own blood 
and chai’coal. In [xirtions of Veragua and Behetrias 
eveji the funnel or cotton strings were omitted, and the 
Gugures, Mandingos, and many others on the Piicilic 
seaboard, like the people of Veragua, went entirely na- 
ked, the chiefs only wearing long mantles. All of the 
Isthmians were fond of ornaments; among those which 
deserve special notice is the nose-})cndant. This was a 
cre.scent-shaped piece of gold or silver, of various sizes 
for dift’erent occasions, those used on holidays hanging 
down so as to cover the mouth, while those for ordinary 
use only reached the upper lip. Besides the nose-pend- 
ant were ear-rings and a nuinijor of heavy necklaces of 
gold, silver, tiger’s teeth, colored seeds, shells, .md coral, 
according to the wealth of the wearer. Under their 
breasts the richer w'omen also wore gold bars jts a sup- 
port, which were held up by strings passed over the 
shoulders. Gmmhm, or figures of animals made of gold, 
were worn around the neck by the men on the coast of 
Veragua, Chiriqui, and Uraba; others again wore on 
their heads fillets or crowns of gold or of the claws of 
wild beasts, or of feathers. Thus did these naked sav- 
ages decorate themselves, often to the extent of several 
pounds weight. Women considered it a mark of beauty 
to have thick legs, and to that end wore bandages 
round them. Another Hyperborean custom is here 
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met with — the anointing of the body with oil — ^which 
in these tropics is extracted from the him or seed of the 
arrwtto, and over which they sprinkled down and feath- 
ers. Painting the body was everywhere practiced, and 
was carried to a great extent, the different colors and 
figures employed each having its peculiar significance. 

On going to war, paint was used more freely than at 
other times, and the greater the warrior the thicker the 
paint. Among the men of Cueba painting had a dou'ble 
object; it served as an ornament to the person, and also 
as a mark of distinction of rank. The chief, when he 
inherited or attained his title, made choice of a certain 
device, which became that of all his house. Freemen 
were painted from the mouth downward, and on the 
arms and chest, while slaves were only painted or tat- 
tooed from the mouth upwai'd. All the lords, servitors, 
and vassals who were freemen, were painted in exactly 
the same manner. If the son of a chief adopted the 
ancestral totem, he could not afterward change it on 
coming into his inheritance, but if during his father’s 
life-time he declined to use the distinctive badge of his 
house, he could, when he became chief, choose any new 
device he might fancy. A son who did not adopt his 
father’s totem was always hateful to him during his 
lifetime. The natives on the northern coast of Chiriqui 
painted the body in wavy lines, from the shoulders to 
the heels; through the cartilage of the nose they stuck a 
porcupine-quill, and in the chin the tooth of a wild 
beast. The women had holes made in their cheeks 
through which they stuck little bunches of feathers: 
they also wore tiger’s claws in their ears. At San Bias, 
some of the men painted themselves in black streaks, 
and the women in red. At Porto Bclo, the king was 
painted black and all his subjects red. The natives of 
Escoria tattooed breast and arms; the women of Darien 
across the bridge of the nose from one cheek to the 
other; they also blacken their teeth. Others have 
figures of birds, animals, or trees painted all over the 
body, according to fancy; their favorite colors being 

Vol. I. 4B 
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black, red, and yellow, which are laid on with pencils 
made of wood, chewed at the end till they become softi“ 
All the Isthmians pull out the hair from every part of 
the body except the head, and rub themselves with 
herbs, which prevent its further grow'th. Both sexes 
pride themselves on the length of the hair, and most of 
them allow it to grow to its full length and hang loose 
over their shoulders, but keep it cut on ’the forehead as 
low as the eyebrows. The men of Cariai and some 
parts of Chiriqui, bind it with fillets and wind it in rolls 
round the head, fastening it with a comb made of the 
heart of the palm-tree ; others wear round their head a 
band made of bark or certain fibres of plants, and at 
festivals they often wear high caps, made from the gaudy 
feathers of parrots. At Tanela married women cut their 
hair short. It appears that head-flattening again crops 
out in these parts. Las Casas states' that infants had 
their heads placed between two pads, one in front and 
another behind, in order to increase the length of the 
head and width of the forehead.®* 

In Costa Rica many of the natives live in small huts 
built of plaited rushes. In the year 1545, Diego Guti- 
errez, governor of Nueva Cartago, in Costa Rica, at- 


50 Seemann*s Voy. Herald, yoI. i., pp. 314, 316; Parras, in Navarreie, CoL 
de Vvagea, tom. i., p. 285; Colon, in Id., p. 238; Cockhimi's Journey, pp. 
240-1; Craf/e’« iVe?/? Survey, p. 101; Montanus, Nieuvoe IFccreW, pp. 88, 284; 
and Dapper, Neue Welt, pp. 90, 319; Puydt,\xi Loud. Geoy. Son., Jour., vol. 
xxxviii., pp. 95-8; Selfridye's Darkn Surveys, p. 10; Cullen's iJanen, ]:»p. 67- 
8; JSsquemelin, Zee^Roovers, p. 1 12; 1ms Casas, Hist. Apoloyetica, MS., cap. 
ccxlii-ccxliv. The women of Ciieba ‘ so poninnuna barra do oro atravessada 
on loa pechos, debaxo de las ictus, quo sc las Icvanta, y en ella algniios paxa« 
ros e otras figuras de relieve, todo de oro fino: quo por lo menos pessaba ^ien- 
to 4 ^inqiienta ^ aun dost^ientos i)essos unabarretu destas. . . .Destos caracoles 
grandes se ha^en unas conte^icus blancas de imichas maneras, ^ otras colo- 
radas, e otras negras, e otras moradas, ^ caiiuticos de lo mesmo: 6 ho^en 
bra^aletes en que con estas quentas mczclan otras, 4. olivetas de oro que so 
ponen en las munecas y cn<;ima de los tobillos e debaxo do las rodillas por 
gentile^a: en especial las mugercs . . .Traen assimesmo ^ar^illos de oro en las 
orejas, 6 hor^danse las nari^cs hecho nn agugero entre las ventanas, 6 cuel- 
gan de alli sobre el labio alto otro carcillo.* Oviedo, Jlist. Gen., tom. iii., pp. 
12jS. 138. 

51 Their hair ‘ they wear usually down to tho middlo of the Back, or lower, 

hanging loose at its full length All other Hair, except that of their Eye- 

brows and Eye-lids, they eradicate.’ Wafer's New Voy., pp, 132-3; vis- 
hor/te’s Darien, p. 155; Macgregor's Progress qf Amer., p. 824; D'Aviiy, 
L'Am^tique, tom. i., p. 98. 
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tempted to explore that territory. Arriving at the 
province of Suere upon a river of that name at a point 
some twelve leagues distant from the North Sea, he 
came to a village, and there occupied a house belonging 
to the chief of the district. The old Milanese chronicler, 
Grirolamo Benzoni, who accompanied the expedition, 
describing the dwelling of the cacique, says it was 
shaped like an * egg and wjis forty-five paces in length 
and nine in breath. The sides were of reeds and the 
roof of palm-leaves all interlticed and w’ell executed. 
There Avere but few other houses in the village and 
those of inferior character. Padre Zepeda, a Jesuit, who 
in 1750 lived among the Guatusos for several months, 
speaking of their towns and gardens, says that when 
the rains commence, they construct small huts in the 
trees, where they live safe from the danger of floods.®* 
Unlike mo.st other nations, the Isthmians do not build 
tlieir villages in squares, but generally form long streets, 
keeping the houses well apart from each other, probably 
as a precaution against conflagrations. On many j)arts of 
the coast of Darien and on the gulf of Uraba, the villages 
are built in the water. Others are on the banks of rivers, 
and many of them are spjicious and constructed with 
great skill and attention to details. The supporting 
posts of the roof are large bamboos or palm-trees. Three 
or four of these are driven into the ground at equal dis- 
tances, proportioned according to the intended length of 
the house, and across the top is laid the ridge- jx)le; on 
each side a number of shoi’ter posts are sunk, from 
which long rafters are laid to the ridge-pole; the whole 
is then covered with palm-leaves, both roof and sides. 
Other houses arc plastered inside and outside with mud, 
and these have a flooring of open bamboo work, raised 
six or eight feet from the ground. The dwellings are 
divided into two or more rooms, having no doors to the 
entrances, which are reached by ladders. Sometimes the 

M Bensoni, Hist. Hondo Nuovo, fol. 86; Sgider, in Nouvelles Anndlts dt» 
Voy,, 1856, tom. cli., p. 9; Froebel, Ans Amer,, tom. i., p. 246; Id,, Cent, 
Amer,, p. 26; Wagner and Scherzer, Costa Bica, p. 253. 
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house is built without walls, in which cose the roof 
descends to below the level of the floor, and the struc- 
ture is left open nt both ends, having the appearance of 
an elevated platforrii. The Savanerics and some others 
on the coast of Yeragua build circular or pyramidal 
dwellings, by driving strong posts into the ground 
sloping toward each other, so as to unite in a point 
where they are strongly bound with v^ithes or vines, 
across which are tied small sticks, some peeled, others 
with the bark on, or blackened, thereby producing a 
pleasing effect. The walls inside are lined with reeds 
beautifully interwoven. The upper portion of the struc- 
ture is thatched on the outside with straw and on the 
apex is placed an ornament of baked clay. In the centre 
of the dwelling is a spacious apartment, and round the 
walls are small rooms in which different families reside.®* 
Each village has a public, town, or council house, or 
fort, one hundred or more feet in length, constructed in 
the same manner as the dwellings, but with no interior 
partitions; in the walls are loop-holes for the discharge 
of arrows. There is an entrance at each end, and thick 
doors, made of split palm-tree and bamboo strongly 
bound together with withes, are kept in readiness to shut 
out the enemy. The doors are ke^xt in position by strong 
posts set in the ground behind them. In the province 
of Yeragua they build strong wooden fences or palisades 
round some of the villages, to protect them from attacks 
of enemies and wild beasts. During the expedition of 
Gaspar de Espinosa in 1617, Diego de Albitez, who in- 
vaded the province of a cacique named Tabraba, some 
distance south-west from Panama, found the inhabitants 


Puydt, in Lond. Geog. Soc,, Jour,^ vol. xxxviii., p. 95; Seemann's Voy. 
Herald, vol. i., pp. 319, 321-2; Pirn and Seemann's Dottings, p. 151; Michler's 
Darien, p. 84; wafer's New Voy., pp. 149-52; Cockburn's Journey, pp. 234- 
6. On the banke of the Bio Grande, the Spaniards pnder Johan de Tavira 
found * muchas pobla^iones cn barbacoas 6 casus znuy altas, fechas 4 arnnt- 
dtiB Bobre postes de palmas negras fortCssimas 4 quassi inexpugnables' .... 

* Hay otra manera do onhios 6 cusas enNata redonclos, como unos chapiteloB 
muy altos.' Oviedo, Hist. Oen., tom. iii., pp. 50, 131, 8, 46. * £n otras muchas 
partes hacian bus casas de madera y de paja de la forma de una campana. 
iSstas eran may altas y muy capaces qne moraban en cada una de ellas diez y 
mas vecinos.' Las Casas, Hisl, Apologetioa, MU., cap. 43. 
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protected by strong fortifications. Their forts are built 
with much skill. The ground is first enclosed by a deep 
trench, upon the inner bank of which trees are planted, 
and the interstices filled up with logs and iKHsks. In 
many parts of the country the inhabitants were found 
living in the tops of trees like birds, laying sticks across 
from one branch to another, and building their houses 
upon them. In* 1512, Vasco Nuuez de Balboa surveyed 
several channels at the mouth of the River Atrato in 
quest of gold and plunder. The surrounding country 
was low and marshy, but the soil sent forth immense 
palm-trees, in the branches of which the natives built 
their houses. Vasco Nunez, entering tin affluent of the 
Rio Negro, discovered a large tree- top village, the name 
of whose ruler was Abieiba. The houses were divided 
into several apartments, each of a size sufficient to accom- 
modate several families. They were built of wood and 
willows, and were so pliable and yet so strong, that the 
swaying to and fro of the branches, to which the elastic 
tenement yielded, did not in the least interfere with the 
safety of the occupants. Ladders, made of a single 
latge bamboo split in two, were used in making the 
ascent and descent. These were drawn up at night, or 
in case of the invasion of an enemy. On the coast of 
Veragua Columbus discovered similar dwellings, and he 
says that he could not account for the custom, unless it- 
was through fear of griffins which abound in that coun- 
try, or of enemies, each tribe being at war with every 
other tribe along the coast. The true cause, however, 
of their taking to trees for places of residence, is to 
place themselves beyond the reach of sudden and vio- 
lent floods, which svrc caused by the swelling of streams 
after storms in the mountains, and also in order to be 
out of the reach of reptiles and wild beasts in which 
that country abounds.®* Some of the Isthmians built 

** ‘H illaron muclios pueblos cercados, con palentjues de madera.* //cr- 
rera, Hist, Cren., dec. iii., lib. iv., cap* ix., dec. i., lib. ix., cup. ii., vi. ‘ Ten- 
cano le lor case in cima de gli albori.* Beiizoni^ Hist, Mondo Nuovo, fol. 
100. See also: /rom 7 ’s (7o/umto, vol. iii., p. 170; Oomara^ Hist, lad,, fol. 
75; Colon, Hist, Almirante, in Barcia, Jlistoriadores, tom. i., p. 108. 
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large enclosures for the chiefs, which early contempO^ 
rary writers call the king’s palace. Vasco Nuiiez de 
Balboa, on his inarch through the province of Coinagre, 
situated on the northern coast of Darien about thirty 
leagues from the gulf of Uraba, relates that he visited 
the dwelling or palace of the cacique Comagre, which 
he describes as follows: It was one hundred and diity 
by eighty paces in dimension, constructed upon heavy 
posts, which stood within a stone wall. The upper 
part of the building was beautifully hnished with tim- 
bers, interlaced in such a manner as to strike the be- 
holder with amazement. The building contained various 
apartments — chambers, pantry, and wine-cellar. In one 
very large apartment were sacredly kept the remains of 
the king’s ancestors arranged round the walls.® 

The Costa Ric.ans live chiefly by hunting and Ashing, 
and many of them cultivate maize, beans, and bananas; 
the Talamancas, especially, are agriculturists. Accord- 
ing to Father Zeijeda, and others wdio penetrated some 
distance into the country of the Guatusos, they had 
large fields under cultivation. Salt is seldom used by 
any of these tribes, and none of them ever eat dogs, as 
they keep them for hunting purposes. Their chief game 
is wild h(^s and deer, but they tire not very particular 
as to their animal diet, for they eat whatever they can 
-catch, including reptiles. Their mode of cooking fish 
renders them exceedingly palatable, wdiich is by roast- 
ing them wrapped in plantain-leaves. Bananas are 
usually pulled when green, .and buried in sand to ripen.® 
Many of the other Isthmians are agriculturists, and 

Of Comagre’H pnlace it is said, ' Longitudinem dimensi pnssuum cen- 
tnm qninquugiiita, latitudinem uero pedum octogiiita, in uaciio dinumera- 
rimt: laquearibiiH et pauimentis arte eximia luboratia.' Peter Maiiyi', dec. 
ii., lib. iii. Compare further: Montana, Niewce Weereld, pp. 64-5, 87; 2?ap- 
per, Nem Welt, pp. 71-2, 98; Darien, Defence of the Scots’ Settlement, p. 81. 

^ Squier, in Nouvelles Anndles dea Voy., 186C, tom. cJi., p, 11; Boyle’s 
Ride, vol. i., pref„ pp. xii., xxiii.; JIasael, Mex. Gmt., p. 407; Cockbum’s 
Journey, pp. 2J4, 224-5; Watrner and Scherzer, Costa Rica, pp. 55^9. On the 
Ohara Islands, * comen los indios en estas islas muchos venados 4 puorcos, 
qne los hay en grand .'ssiraa cantidud, e mahiz, 4 ftiBolcs muchos 4 de diver- 
sas maneras, 4 muchos 4 buenos pescados, 4 tambion sapo. . . .(^ ninguna 
cosa viva dexan de comer por su^ia que sea.’ Oviedo, IRst, Gen., tom. iii., 

p. no. 
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grow considerable quantities of maize, plantains, cacao, 
pimiento, and cocoa-nuts; their means of subsistence are 
further largely supplemented by game and fish. A 
staple article of food among the coast tribes is turtle, of 
'which they capture large numbers. Monkeys afibrd 
them a favorite meal, and they are especially fond of 
iguanas, young alligators, and their eggs. From tlie 
yucca as well as corn they make a good quality of bread. 
The Doraches and Guaimies of Veragua subsist mainly 
on wild roots and a fruit called pxxbaex, somewhat resem- 
bling dates, which toasted, makes an agreeable and 
wholesome food. Most of their dishes are highly sea- 
soned with pimiento, a kind of jxipper produced by a 
small shrub which is very abundant on Tierra Firme. 
The toocan bird lives chielly on the berry, which it dis- 
charges from the stomach almost immediately after swal- 
lowing it; the natives prefer it thus, as its bitterness is 
partly absorbed by the bird. It is said that the Ca- 
ribs ate human flesh whenever they had an opjxjrtunity. 
Herrera says that some of the Isthmians purchased 
slaves, whom they sold to the Caribs for food, and the 
inhabitants of Paria supplied boys to the natives of Tu- 
braba for the same purjx)se. They cooked the flesh of 
their enemies, and ate it seasoned with salt and aji 
(chile) When a piece of ground is to be planted, a 
number of the villagers collect and cut down the brush- 
wood on a selected sjx)t; the seed is then scattered among 
the wood as it lies. In due time the grain, which is 
well sheltered from the sun by the branches, springs up 
and overtops them, and when fit for harvesting the ears 
are gathered. After this, the underwood and corn- 
stalks are set on fire, and the ground continues to be 

‘ Hanno la maggior parte di questa costiera per coRtnme di mangiar 
came liumana e quando maiigiauano de gli Bpagnuoli, v'erano di coloro 
clie ricusaiiano di cibars^ue, temendo ancora che nel lor corpo, non gli 
facessero quelle carni qnalche dauno.’ .BenzonU Hist. Mondo Muovo, fol. 
49. On the coast * they live principally upon tish, plantains, and bananas, 
with Indian corn and a' kind of cassava.* Sc' fridge's Darien Surveys, pp. 10, 
20. Compare Colon, in Navarrete, Col. de Viages, tom. i., p. 308; Jialboa, 
in fd., tom. iii., pp. 364-5; Alcedo, Dice., tom. v., p. 293; Cullen's Darien, 
pp. 66, 68-9; Colombo, Hist. Ammiraglio, ly. 412; Meyer, Nach dem Sacra- 
mento, pp. 20-2. 
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used for agricultural purposes. In hunting deer and 
wild swine, dogs ore used to drive them out of the dense 
forest; at other times they set fire to a part of the woods, 
and as tlie animals try to escape, they kill them with 
spears and arrows. Birds are killed with a blow-pipe. 
AVhen fishing they use nets made of mahoe-bark or silk- 
grass, and in places where rocks prevent their using a 
net, they catch them with their hands or shoot them 
with arrows. Fishing by torchlight with spears is fre- 
quently practiced. The Savanerics poison pools with 
pounded leaves of the barbsisco, and thus obtain fish 
without much labor. For duck-hunting they also em- 
ploy the often-described trick of placing a calabash on 
the head, and in this manner approach the game. The 
men of Cueba are celebrated for making pure white salt 
from sea water — an article much used in this locality. 
In the same piwincc a kind of communism obtained ; all 
provisions were delivered to the chief, who distributed 
to each his share. Part of the community were em- 
ployed os agriculturists, and part sis hunters and fisher- 
men. At his mesils the cacique was served by women, 
some of his principal men eating with him.®* 

In their personal habits the Isthmians are cleanly ; 
they bathe generally twice a day and sometimes oftener; 
but commonly at sunrise and sunset. The interior of 
their dwellings has a neat appearance, and order and 
cleanliness prevail in all their domestic arrangements.®* 

Bows and arrows, long si)earH, javelins. Hint-edged 
clubs, and blow-pipes, are the ivcapons used in these 
parts. The bows are beautifully mode, those of the 

^ ‘ Cogen (los y trea vozes al ano maiz, y i)or eato no lo engrancran.' Go- 
mara^ IJist. Ind,, fol. 82, 88. * Kegnian macho Iti de venadoa, y de 

aquelloa piiercoa con cl ombligo al espinazo.’ llei'rera, Hist, dec. ii., 
lib. iii., ca|i. v., xv. For further details see Mic1der*s Darien, im. G5, 68, 81; 
Andatjoya, in Navarrete, Col. de Viofjes, tom. iii., pp. 4U3, 407; Afontanus, 
NieuweWeerdd, p. 71; and Dapper, Nem Welt, p. 79; Seevnann^s Voy. Herald, 
vol. i., pp. 315, 319; Pekr Martyr, dec. viii., lib. vii.; Oviedo, J/ist, Gen,, 
tom. iii., pp. 132-3, 136, 139; VTa/cr's New Voy., pp. 88, 101, 100-7, 129- 
130, 152-6, 170-7. 

4® A€ichler*3 Darien, p. 65; Cocklmm's Journey, p. 236. 'Tionen por cos- 
tambre, assi los indios coino las indias, do so bamir tree d quatro ve^es al 
dia, por estiir limpios 6 porque di^en quo dcsoansan en lavarse.* Oviedo. 
Hist, Gen., tom. iii., pp. 135-6. 
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Costa Ricans being about seven feet long, of a dark- 
colored, very hard wood, with the string of well-twisted 
silk-grass. Arrows are of the same wood, very long, and 
pointed with a porcupine-quill or fish-bone. The bows 
and arrows of those farther south are much shorter, and 
of black palm- wood, as are also their lances and javelins. 
The arrows are pointed with flint or fish-tone, or are 
hardened in the fire and barked ; the shsift is of reed 
having a piece of hard wood eight or ten inches in length 
inserted in the end. The inhabitants of Coiba and some 
of the tribes on the western shore of the gulf of Uraba, 
do not use bows and arrows. In this respect, so far as I 
have observed, they form an exception; as among the 
almost innumerable tribes situated between the gulf of 
Urabii and the Arctic Ocean I know of none others 
where bows and arrows are not used. These people in 
battle employ a long wooden sword, and wooden spears, 
the ends of which are hardened in the fire and tipped 
with bone; they also make use of slings and darts. 
Their javelins are thrown with much force and dexterity 
by means of a stick slightly grooved to hold the pro- 
jectile. It is called estorka and is held between the 
thumb and two fingers, there being a small loop on the 
side, near the centre, in which the foretinger^s placed ; 
the dart is cast straight from the shoulder, while the 
projector is retained in the hand. I have noticed a 
somewhat similar contrivance employed by the Aleutian 
Islanders.®® The blow-pipe which is used with much , 
eftect, is about six or seven feet long, and the darts shot 
from it are made of Mucaw-wood, very thin with an 

CO lu Cuevn, ‘ no son fleclicros, pelenn con macanna e con laii^aa liiengaa 
y con varaa que arrojiin, como dardos con estdrii'ua (que aon t^icrtu manera 
dc avientoH) de unos bastonea bien labvados.’ Oviedo, Hist. tom. iii., 
I>p. Ii7, 121). ‘ Sunt autem ipaornm arma, non arcus, non sagittm nene- 

natac, uti habere indigeuas illos trans sitinm orientales dixiinus. Comiuus 
hi certiut ut pluriinuin, ensibus oblongia, qnos inacaiias ipsi ai>pei:Ant, 
ligneia tamen, quia ferrum non assequuntur: et pneustis sudibus nut osseis 
cuspidibuH, missilibiis ctiam ad priuluiiu utuntur.* Pder Martyr, dec. ii., lib. 
iii., alsOi dee. iv., lib. x., dec. v., lib. ix. Compare further, Jhrrera, Ilist Gen,, 
dee. i., lib. ix., cap. vi., lib. x., cap. i.; Andayoya, in NavarreU, Col. de 
Vl'iges, tom. iii., p. 403; Porras, in Ttl., tom. i., p. 285; Coc^^’mrn’s Journey, 
p, 225; D*AvUy, L*Amdrique, p. 98; Otin' Panama, pp. 77-8; Puydt, in Lond, 
Geog. Soc., Jour., vol. xxxviii., pp. 95, 98. 
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exceedingly sharp point, notched, so that when an 
object is struck it breaks off and it is almost impossible 
to extract the broken point; others are poisoned so that 
a slight wound causes death in a short time. One end 
is wrapped with a little cotton, until it fits the tube 
which is placed to the mouth and the dart blown out. 
It is quite effective for a di.stance of one hundred yards. 
Different varieties of poison have been described by 
writers and travelers. Herrera sixjaks of one which lie 
sa\’8 was made with certain grey roots found along the 
coast, which were burnt in earthen pipkins and mixed 
with a species of poisonous black ant; to thiscoiniiosition 
were added large spiders, .some hairy caterpillars, the 
wings of a bat, and the head and tail of sea-fish called 
tavorino, very venomous, Ix'sides toads, the tails of snakes, 
and man/anillas. All these ingredients were set over a 
fire in an open field and well boiled in ^lots by a slave till 
they were reduced to a proper consistency. The unfor- 
tunate slave who attends to the boiling almost invariably 
dies from the fumes. Another poi.sonous composition is 
spoken of as having been made of fourteen difterent in- 
gredients and another of twenty-four, one that kills in 
three days, another in five, and another later, and when 
one was employed it was stated that sometimes the 
wounded lived as many days sus the poi.son had been made. 
The natives said that fire, ,sea water, and continency were 
the antidotes against the venom, others affirmed that 
the dung of the w'ounded jwrson taken in pills or other- 
wise was a cure. Peter Martyr writes thsit the poison 
w’as made by old women skilled in the art, who were 
shut up for two days in a hou.se whei’e they boiled the 
ingredient.s; if at the expiration of the time, the women 
were found in good health instead of being half dead, 
they were punished and the ointment was thrown away. 
Captain Cochrane in his Journal in Colombia, says that 
they obtain the poison from a small frog, called the rana 
de veneno. These frogs are kept in a hollow cane and 
regularly fed. When required for use, they take one 
and pass a pointed stick down its throat and out at one 
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of its legs. The pain brings to the back of the toad a 
white froth, which is a deadly poison and in it the darts 
are rubbed ; below the froth a yellow oily matter is 
found which is carefully scraped off, as it is also a 
powerful poison, but not so lasting as the first substance, 
which will retain its deadly properties for a year while 
the yellow mcatter looses its strength after five or six 
inonths.®^ The javelins used by the Caribs were not 
mmle pointed but square at the end, they also have very 
long pikes and heavy clubs. When Bartolome Hurtado 
in 1516 visited the island of Caubaco he relates that the 
cacique presented him with a golden armor valued at 
one thousiind cjistellanos. At the island of Cabo seven 
leagues distant, the warriors wore a thick matted armor 
of cotton imiiervions to arrows; they were armed with 
pikes and in their march were accompanied with drums, 
conchs, and fifes.®* 

Wars arise chiefly from the jealousies and ambition 
of rival chieftains. Battles are frequent and sanguinary, 
often lasting for many days, and are fought with tena- 


* Tho pipe WAS made of two pieces of reed, each forming a half circle ; 
these being placed together left a small hole, just large enough for the ad- 
mission of the jirrow. . . .The arrows are about eight inches loi^ . the point 
very sharp, and cut like a corkscrew for an inch up . This is rolled in the 

poison The arrow will fly one hundred yards, and is certain death to man 

or animal wounded by it; no cure as yet having been discovered. A tiger, 
when hit, runs ten or a dozen yards, staggers, becomes sick, and dies in four 
or five minutes. A bird is killed as with a bullet, and the arrow and wounded 
part of the flesh being cut out, the remainder is eaten without danger.’ 
C(Hihrane\H Journal in Colombia, vol. ii., pp. 405-7. ‘ Thatpoysou killeth hira 

that is wounded, but not suddenly. , . AVlioso is wounded, lines a miserable 
and strict life after that, for he must abstniiie from many things.’ Peter 
Martyr, dec. viii., lib. viii. ‘ Some woorali (corova) and poisoned arrows 
that I obtained from the ludiiiiis of the interior were procured by them 
from Choco . . their deadly effect is almost instautaneous.’ Cullen* s l)a- 
ricHt p. 07. * We inquired of all the Indians, both men and boys, at Caledo- 

nia Jlay and at San Bias for the “curari” or “urari” poison. . . they brought 
us what they represented to be the hona-fide poison . . It turned out to bo 
nothing but the juice of the maiizanillo del playa. So, if this is their chief 
poison, and is the same as the “curari,” it is iiot so much to be dreaded.’ 
Sd/ridae's Rtrien Surveys, pii. 136-7. See further, Fitz-ltoy, in Land, Geort, 
Soc., Jour., vol. XX., p. 164; IleiTera, Jfist. Gen., dec. i., lib. vii.f cap. xvi.; 
Mirhler's Darien, p. 77; Dampier's Voyayes, vol. i., p. 41. 

N, Granada, p. 6; Gomara, Jlist. Ind., fol. 88; Carli, Cartas, 
pt i., p. 17. ‘ Traian suscoseietes fechos do algodon. que lesllegaban e aba- 
xaban do las espaldas dellos, c les lleguban a las rodillas 4 deude abaxo, 4 las 
mangas fasta los codes, o tan gruesos conio un colchon de cuma. son tan 
luertes, quo uua ballosta no lospasa.’ Poc/ieco, Col. Doc. Imd., tom. ii., p. 516. 
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cious courage. Throughout Darien it is customary to 
place sentinels at night in the highest houses of the 
towns, to keep watch and give warning of the approach 
of an enemy. At the commencement of a campaign, 
chiefs and captains experienced in war are nominated 
by the head of the tribe, to lead the men in battle and 
conduct the operations; they wear certain insignia, so 
as to be distinguished from the rest of the men, lofty 
plumes on the head, and a quantity of golden orna- 
ments and jewels, besides which they are painted in a 
different style. All, however, adorn themselves when 
going to battle, with a profusion of necklaces, bracolets, 
and golden corselets. The men are cheered on to battle 
and encouraged during the fight by the blowing of large 
shells and the beating of drums. In the province of 
Cueba, women accompany the men, fighting by their 
side and sometimes even leading the van. The svetion 
is commenced with the slings and estoricas, but they 
soon meet at close quarters, when the heavy wooden 
swords and javelins are brought into use. Certain rules 
and military regulations are observed wlierehy the brave 
are rewarded, and offenders against military discipline 
punished. Nobility is conferred on him who is wounded 
in war, and he is further rewarded with lands, with 
some distinguished ■woman, and with military command; 
he is deemed more illustrious than others, and the son 
of such a father, following the profession of arms, may 
-inherit all the father’s honors. He who disobeys the 
orders of his chief in battle is deprived of his arms, 
struck with them, and driven from the settlement. All 
booty is the property of him who captured it. The 
prisoner is the slave of the captor; he is branded on the 
face and one of his front teeth knocked out. I'he Caribs, 
however, used to kill and eat their prisoners. Wafer 
mentions that upon some occasions, he who had killed 
an enemy cut off his own hair as a distinguishing mark 
of triumph'; and painted himself block, continuing so 
painted until the first new moon.® 

^ * Cuando iban a la (jiicrra llevabuu coronas dc oi*o cn las cabezas y unas 
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The Isthmians sleep in hammocks, often beautifully 
made, and suspended tetween two trees or upright posts. 
Owing to the material of which they are composed they 
are exceedingly cool and well adapted to the climate. 
Gourds, calabashes, and cocoa-nut shells are employed 
for water-bowls and drinking-cups. Their other house- 
hold utensils consist of earthen jars, flint knives, stone 
hatchets and boxes ingeniously made of palm-leaves, 
and covered with deer or other skins. Drums of diflfer- 
ent sizes, some very large, others small, are made of the 
hollow trunk of a tree covered at the ends with deer’s hide. 
Those of the largest size are kept at the chief s residence 
or at the town-house. Hammocks are made of finely 
woven cloth, or more frequently of plaited grass of 
various colors and curiously ornamented. Wooden mor- 
tars, made from the knotty part of a tree, are used to 
pound yucca, from which they make their cassava. The 
metate or rubbing-stone is also in use among them. 
They have nets of different kinds for lx)th fishing and 
hunting. At night, as a light for their dwellings they 
use torches made from palm-ivood dipped in oil and 
beeswax. The lords and principal men of the provinces 
of Darien and Uraba are reputed to have drunk from 
golden cups of rich and beautiful workmanship. Peter 
Martyr gives an account of golden trumpets and a great 
number of bells found by the Spaniards in a town situ- 
ated on the River Dabaiba (Atrato). The bells were 
used at ceremonies , and festivals, giving forth a sweet* 
and pleasant sound ; the tongues or clappers were beau- 
tifully made, of fish-bones. In another part of the 
country, on the gulf of Uraba, says Peter Martyr, as 
rendered by the ancient translator: “ They founde also a 

p iten.'is gi'ondcs en los pechos y braceletes y otras joy as on otros higares del 
ciierpo.’ Las Casas, JlisL Apologetica, MS., cap. Ixv., ccxliv. ‘ K1 berido en 
la guerra cs hidalgo, y goza de grandes fruuqucziis. ’ Gomam, [list, Ind,, fol. 
88. * A los que pueden niatar maian, e a los qiie prendeii los hierran e so 

airven delloa por csclavos.’ Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., pp. 120, 126. See 
farther: Quintana, Fidas Espafioles (Balboa), p. 8; llerrcra, JIi.st, Gen., 
dec. ii., lib. iii., cap. v.; Andagoya, ii\ Navarrete, Col. deViages, tom. iii., 
pp. 390, 403, 412; Peter Martyr, dec. iii., lib. iv., dec. viii., lib. viii.; Wafer's 
New Voy., p. 133. 
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great multitude of shetes, mode of the silke or cotton of 
the gossampine tree: likewise diuers kindes of vessels 
and tooles made of wood, and many of eartli : also many 
brest plates of gold, and ouches wrought after their man- 
ner.”®* 

They manufacture strong cords from the bark of the 
mahoe-tree, which is taken off in long strips, beaten with 
sticks, cleaned, and then twisted. A finer de.scription 
of thread is made from a species of pita, of which the 
leaves undergo a somewhat similar process in prepara- 
tion as flax, being stee^ied in water for several days, then 
dried in the sun and afterwards beaten, producing fine 
silky threads, from which their hammocks and finer 
kinds of nets for catching small fish are made. From 
the same plant they make excellent baskets and mat- 
ting; the materials are first dyed in difterent colors, 

■ prettily mixed and woven together so closely as to hold 
water. They are of a soft texture and exceedingly du- 
rable. The Dorachos are famed for the manufiicture of 
pottery, water-lx)ttles, and other household utensils, ele- 
gantly shaped and prettily painted. Cotton cloths are 
woven by women, and considering the rude and simple 
implements they work with, the tineness of te.xture and 
blending of colors present a marvel of skill and patience. 
The process of Aveaving is thus described by Wafer: 
“The Women make a lloller of Wood, about three Foot 
long, turning easily about between two Fosts. About 
'"this they place Strings of Cotton, of 3 or 4 3 'ards long, 
at mo.st, but oftner less, according to the use the Cloth 
is to be put to. whether for a Hammock, or to tie about 
their Waists, or for downs, or for Blankets to cover 
them in their Hammocks, as they lie in them in their 


^ * La manta dc la hamaca no es hecha red, sino entera ^ muy gentil tela 
delgada e aneba. . . Hay otras, que la manta cb de paja texida e do colores 6 
laboreH.' Oviedo^ Gen,, tom. iii., pp. 131, 130, 138, 142, 181. *Muy 
biienuB redeB con anzueloB dc huoso que nacen de concha de tortuga.* 

Hist, iJesctih, Arner,, p. 145. *Teniau los Reyes y Senores ricos y Benalados 
vasos con que bebian.’ Las Casas, Hist, Apologelica, MS., cap. Ixv. Com- 
pare further: Herrera, Hist. Oen,, dec. i., lib. vii., cap. xvi., lib. ix., cap. 
I., dec. ii., lib. ii., cap. i.; Peter Martyr, dec. ii., lib. i., dec. vii., lib. x.; 
Mushier' s J)arkn, pp. 60, 77 ; Meyer, Nach dem Sacramento, pp. 21-2, 
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Houses; which are- nil the Uses they have for Cloth: 
And they never weave a piece of Cotton with a design 
to cut it, but of a size that shall just serve for the partic- 
ular use. The Threads thus coming from the Roller are 
the Warp; and for the Woof, they twist Cotton -yarn 
about a small piece of il/acaio-wood, notch’d at each end ; 
And taking up every other Thread of the Warp with the 
Fingers of one Hand, they put the Woof through with 
the other Hand, and receive it out on the other side: 
and to make the Threads of the Woof lie clo.se in the 
Cloth, thej' strike them at every turn with a long and 
thin piece of J/rtcaio-wood like a Ruler, which lies across 
between the I’lireads of the Warp for that purpo.se.”®® 

The canoes and rafts of the Isthmians are admirably 
adapted to the navigation of their rivers and gulfs, 
and the men who manage them are skillful boatmen. 
The canoe.s vary in size; .some ai'e dug out from the 
single trunk of a tree, others are constructed of bark. 
The largest are thirty-live feet in length by three in 
breadth, and are capable of carrying many persons, besides 
a ctmsiderable amount of cai'go. They are so lightly 
built that little difficulty is experienced in j)ii.ssing them 
over obstructions, and tlio.se of smaller size are often car- 
ried on the head. They draw very little water, and are 
propelled with piaddles by two persons, one in the stern, 
the other in the bow. When passing over rapids, pialancas, 
or piolcs, are used, with crotchets attached, which an.swer 
the purpese of a boat-hook in laying hold of the bank' 
or overhanging hranches of trees, where the depith of 
water prevents the pele reaching the bottom. The rafts 
are mmle from an exceedingly light and soft timber 
similar to cork- wood. Three or four logs are hound to- 

Laet^ Xovas Orbfs, p. 348; SeemamVs Voy. Jlerahl, vol. i., p. 320; Pirn 
and Dotlimjs^ p. £9; Cockhurn's Journey, pp. 172-3, 243-4; Wdfcr*s 

iVeto Voy., pp. 92-4, liJO-2. lleferriiig to Chintpii earthen relics; ‘ The 
vessels are neatly and sometimes very gracefully formed of clay Sev- 

eral bear resemblance to Boman, Grecian, and Btruscaii jars. . . Dr. Merritt 
mentioned that the natives of the Isthmus now make their rude earthen 
utensils of a peculiar black earth, which gives them the appearance of 
iron.* JlisL Mag., vol. iv., p. 176. In Veragua ‘vide sabanas grandes do 
algodon, labradas de mny sotilcs labores; otras piiitadas mviy siitilmcnte a 
ccuores con pinceles.* Colon, in Navarretc, Col. dc Viayes, tom. i., p. COS. 
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gether with ropes and across them are laid smaller tim- 
bers of the same wood, fastened down with hard wooden 
pegs that are easily driven through. The rafts are chiefly 
employed for fishing or crossing large rivers. Canoes 
are, however, quite as frequently used for fishing pur- 
poses.®* 

The native products are gold, pearls, tortoise-shell, 
ivory-nuts, cacao, caoutchouc, corozo-nuts, cocoa-nuts, 
dried venison, lard, and deer-skins; these areoftered in 
considerable quantities to foreigners, and in exchange 
they receive salt and ironware, besides various trinkets 
and such domestic utensils os they are in need of. The 
value of the pearls was lessened on account of their 
practice of throwing oysters into the fire in order to 
open them, which partially destroyed their lustre. The 
natives of the coast carry into the interior dried fish and 
salt, which they barter for gold dust and other products. 
At Pueblo Nuevo sarsaparilla forms a principal article 
of trade. The native traders are very shrewd, and as 
a rule practice fair dealing. On his march through the 
country, Vasco Nufiez de Balboa found the people in 
passes.sion of large quantities of gold, jewelry, and pearls. 
Everywhere along his route he received presents of gold ; 
indeed, in some places he found this mehil in greater 
abundance than food.®^ 

The streams of this region are subject to frequent 
swellings, caused by heavy rains. After the subsiding 

f 

cs * £n estas islns de Cliara e Pocosi no tieneu canons, sino balsas' In 

the Province of Cueba * tioiicn canons pequenuH, tanibicn las nsan grandes 

hay canoa qnc lleva cinqtienta 6 sessenta hombres £ mas.' Oviedo^ lliai. 

Gen., tom. iii., pp. 110, 151). See also; Michler's Darien, pp. 48, GG-7; Wdfer*s 
New Voij., p. 96; Monianm,^ Nieitwe Weereld, p. G7; and Dapper, Neue Wtlt, 
p. 75; Puydt, in Load. Geog. Soc., Jour,, vol. xxxviii., p. 99; Acosta, JV. 
Granada, p. 43. 

^ Ooniara, Hist. Ind., fol. 74, 88; Balboa, in Namrrete, Col, de Viages, 
tom. iii., pp. 3 j4-6; Peter Martyr, dec. viii., lib. vi.; Herrera, Hist, Gen,, dec. 
i., lib. vii., cap. xvi., lib. x., cap. iii.; Belc1\er*a Voyage, vol. i., p. 250; 
Self ridge* a Darien Surveys, pp. 10-11; Puydt, in Lond, Geog, Soe,, Jour,t vol. 
xxxviii., p. 99; Gisborne/s Darien, p. 154; Otis* Panavid, p, 77; Cullen* s Da- 
rien,'pp. 65-G. * Qiiando los indios no tienen guerra, todo su exer^i^io es 
traoto e trocar quanto tienen unos con otros. . . .nnos llevan sal, otros muhiz, 
otros mantas, otros hamacas, otros algodon hilado 6 por hilar, otros pesca- 
dos salados; otros llevan oro.* Oviedo, Hist, Gen,, tom. iii., p. 140, tom. ii., 
p. 340. 
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of these floods, the niitives procure gold from the river- 
beds; they also burn the graas in the mountains and 
pick up the metal left exposed on the surface in large 
quantities. In the district of Veragua and in Darien 
they have workers in gold, crucibles for melting metals, 
and implements of silversmiths. They understand the 
alloying of gold, from which they make vases and many 
kinds of ornaments in the shape of birds and different 
varieties of animals. The relics which from time to 
time have been, exhumed in Ghiriqui and other parts of 
the Isthmus, prove that the natives had an excellent 
knowledge of the art of working and .also of sculpturing 
in gold and .stone. Painting and glazing on jars and 
other descriptions of pottery was an art in which the 
men of Chiriqiu were famous.®* The Isthmians pos.se.s.scd 
only a very slight knowledge of the computation of time. 
They ciilculate the hour of the d.ay by the height 
of the sun in the heavens, and have no division of time 
into years, months, or weeks. Their enumeration is 
limited to twenty, and beyond that they count by twen- 
ties to one hundred; their knowledge of numbers does 
not go further.®’ 

In the provinces of Cueba, Comagre, and other p<arts 
of Darien the eldc.st son succeeded to the government 
upon the death of his father. As soon as the funeral 
ceremonies were over, the heir received the congratula- 
tions of the attendant nobles, the oldest and most aged 
of whom conducted him to a chamber .and laid him in a 
hammock. His subjects then came to offer their sub- 
mission accompanied with presents, which consisted of 
large stores of edibles and fruits of every kind. They 


^ * Esto cacique Davaivo tiene grand fuudlcion do oro cn su casa; tieno 
cient hoinbi'GH il la coiitiiia qiie labran oro.* lidlboa, in Navarrete, Col. de. 
Viatjes^ tom. iii., pp. 304-5. ‘Haygrandos mineros do cobre: haebas do 
olio, otras cohas lubradas, fundid is, sold.idas hubo,^ y fraguas con todo su 
aparejo do platcro y los crisoles.* Colm, in Id., tom. i.. p. 308. In Panama, 
*grnudes Entdladores, y Pintores.* Duvlla, Tcalro Erics., tom. ii., fol. 5G. 
Compare further: Benzoni. Hist. Mondo Nuovo, fol. 88; Jlenrmt Hist. Gcn.^ 
dec. li., lib. ii., cap. x.; Pint and Seemann's DoUin^s, i)p. 29-30; Peter Mar* 
fyr, dec. iii., lib. iv.; BidweWs Tsthnnis. p. 37. 

\V»ifer'8 NetD Vot/.t pp. 178-8(1; Lussan. Jour, du Fby., p. 46; Puydt, 
in Lond'Oeo’t Soc.. Jour., vol. xxxviii., p. 99. 

Yol. I. 
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greeted him with triumphal songs in which they re- 
counted the deeds of his ancestors, as well os those of 
other lords of the land, telling him who were his friends 
and who his enemies. Much wine was consumed and 
the rejoicing lasted several days. Afterwards ambassa- 
dors were dispatched to inform all the neighboring 
caciques of the new accession, desiring their good will 
and friendship for the future. In the province of Pana- 
ma upon the death of the lord, the eldest brother suc- 
ceeded him, and if there were no brothers the succession 
went to a nephew by the sister’s side. The chiefs held un- 
disputed authority over their people and were implicitly 
obeyed. They received no tribute but required personal 
service for house-building, hunting, fishing, or tilling 
the ground ; men so employed were fed and maintained 
by the chief. In Cueba the reigning lord w’as called 
qud)i, in other parts he was called tibu. The highest in 
rank after the tiba htul the title of mcos, who commanded 
certain districts of the country. Piraraylos were nobles 
who had become famous in war. Subject to the sacos 
were the cobras who enjoyed certain lands and privi- 
leges not accorded to the common people. Any one 
wounded in battle, when fighting in presence of the tikt, 
was made a cabra and his wife became an espave or 
principal woman. A constable could not arrest or kill 
a cabra; this could be done only by the tiba; once 
struck by the tiba, however, any jjerson might kill him, 
for no sooner was he wounded by his chief than his 
title and rank dropped from him. ConsUibles were 
appointed whose duty it was to arrest offenders and 
execute judgment on the guilty. Justice was adminis- 
tered without form by the chief in jjerson who decided 
all controversies. The ca.ses must be stated truthfully, 
as the penalty for false testimony was death. There 
was no appeal from the decision of the chief. Theft 
was punishable with death and anyone catching a thief 
in flagrante delictu, might cut off the offender’s hands 
and hang them to his neck. Murder was also punished 
by death ; the penalty for adultei’y was death to both 
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parties. In Darien, he who defloured a virgin had a 
brier thrust up his virile member, which generally 
caused death. The facts had to be proved on oath, the 
form of taking which wtis to swear by their tooth. As 
I have said, a constable could not arrest or kill a noble; 
con.sequently if one committed a crime punishable with 
death, the chief must kill him with his own hand, and 
notice was given to all the people by beating the laige 
war drum so that they should assemble and witness the 
execution. The chief then in presence of the multitude 
recited the offence, and the culprit acknowledged the 
justice of the sentence. This duty fulfilled, the chief 
struck the culprit two or three blows on the head with 
a macana until he fell, and if he was not killed, any 
one of the spectators gave him the finishing stroke. 
Criminals who were executed were denied the right of 
burial. Tlie Caribs had no chiefs, every man obeyed 
the dictates of his own passions, unrestrained by either 
government or law.s.™ 

Slavery was in force among the various nations in- 
habiting the Isthmus, and every principal man retained 
a number of pri.soners tas bond.snien ; they were called 
pacos, and, as I have already mentioned, were branded 
or tattooed with the particular mark of the owner on the 
face or arm, or had one of their front teeth extracted. 
When traveling, the slaves had to carry their lord’s 
effects, and a dozen or more were detailed to carry his 
litter or hammock, which was slung on a pole and borne* 
on the shoulders of two men at a time, who were relieved 
at intervals by two others, the change being made without 


70 * Besan los pics al bijo, o sobiino, bereda, estando enla cama: que 
vale tanto como jiirnmento, y coronacion.* Gomara, Hist. Ind., fol. 25^, 
88. * Todos teuiau HUS Beies, y Beaores, ^ qui^ obedeciau.’ Torqueinada^ 

Momrq. Ind., tom.ii., p. 34G. 'Los hijos beredauan a los padres, siendo 
anidos en la principal miiger. . . .Los Caziqnes y senores erau mu^r tenidos y 
obedecidos.*- Herrera^ ITist. Gen.^ dec. i., lib. vii., cap. xvi., dec. iv., lib. i., 
cap. X. Ss 0 also, OvUda, Hid. tfea., tom. iii,, pp. 129-30, 142. 156-7; Quin- 
tana, Vidas deEspanoles, f Balboa J p. 9; Andagoya, in Navarrete, Col. de Fioces, 
tom. iii., p, 399; Wafer's New Voy., p. 163; Dapper, Neue Well, p. 73; Wal- 
lace, in Miscellanea Curiosa, vol. iii., p. 418; ruydt, in Lond. Geog. Soc., 
Jour., vol. xxxviii., p. 97; FunneWa Voyage, pp. 131-2; Self ridge's Darien 
Suroeys, p. 20. 
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stopping. On his march across the Isthmus in 1513, 
Vasco Nufiez found some negro slaves belonging to the 
cacique of Quarecos, but the owner could give no inibr- 
mation relative to them, except that there were more of 
that color near the phuje, with whom they were con- 
tinually at war.''^ 

Caciques and lords married os many wives os they 
pleased. The marriage of the firat wife was celebrated 
with a great banquet, at the close of which the bride 
was handed over to her husband. Subsequent wives 
were not married with ceremonies or rejoicings, but took 
the place of concubines, and were subject to the orders 
of the first wife. The number of wives was limited 
only by the wealth of tlie loixl. Vasco Nufiez took pris- 
oner the cacique Tumanamsl with all his family, among 
which were eighty wives. The children of the first wife 
were legitimate, while those of others were bastards and 
could not inherit. Marriiige was not contracted with 
strangers or people speaking a different lang\iage, and 
the tiba and lords only married with the daughters of 
noble blood. Divorces w-ere brought al)out by mutual 
consent and for slight causes, and sometimes wives were 
exchanged. If a w'oman was barren, they promptly 
agreed upon a separation, which took place wlien the 
woman had her menstrual period, in order that there 
might be no suspicion of pregnancy. When a maiden 
reached the age of puberty, she was kept shut up. some- 
times for a period of two years. In some parts of Da- 
rien, when a contract of marriage Avas made, all the 
neighbors brought presents of maize or fruits, and laid 
them at the door of the bride’s father; Avhen the oft’er- 
ings were all made, each one of the company was given 
a calabash of liquor; then followed speeches and dancing, 
and the bridegroom’s father presented his son to the 
bride, and joined their hands; after which the bride 
was returned to her father, who kept her shut up in a 
house with him for seven days. During that time all 

71 OvUdo, UUit, Oen,, tom. iii., pp. 8, 126, 129; Gomara, Hist. Ind.^ fol. 

^Monianus, Nieuwe Weereld, p, CG; Dapper , Neue Welt, p. 74. 
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the friends assisted in clearing a plantation and build- 
ing a house for the couple, while the women and chil- 
dren planted the ground. The seven days having 
elapsed, another merrymaking took place, at which much 
liquor, was drank. The bridegroom took the precaution 
to put away all weapons which were hung to the ridge- 
pole of his house, in order to prevent any serious fight- 
ing during their drunken orgies, which lasted several 
days, or until all the liquor wjis consumed. If a man had 
several wives, he often kept each one in a separate 
house, though sometimes they all lived together; a 
woman who was pregnant always occupied a house to 
herself.’'^ Women are easily delivered, and the young 
infant is tied to a board on its back or between two 
pillows, and is kept so confined until able to walk, the 
board being removed only to wash the child. Male 
children are early accustomed to the use of weapons, and 
when able to carry a few provisions for themselves, they 
accompany their fathers on hunting expeditions. Girls 
are brought up to household duties, cooking, weaving, 
and spinning. Prostitution was not infamous; noble 
ladies held as a maxim, that it was plebeian to deny any- 
thing asked of them, and they gave themselves up to 
any penson that wooed theni, willingly, esiiecially to 
principal men. This tendency to licentiousness carried 
with it extremes in the use of abortives whereby to 
avoid the consequence of illicit pleasures, sis well that 
they might not be deprived of them, as to keep their ' 
breasts from softening; for, ssiid they, old women should 
bear children, not young ones, who have to amuse them- 
selves. Sodomy was practiced by the nations of Cueba, 

w Piiydly in Lond, Geog, 5oc., Jour., vol. xxxviii., p. 98; Mac(freg6r*s 
Proiress of Amer,, pp. 82ii-5, 829; fyia Ccisas, Hist. Apologetlca, Jl/A., cap. 
eexliv. * Casauause con hijas de Hits hermanas: y los Rciiores tenian mucliaa 
mugeres.’ 7/errem, Hist. Gen., dec. i., lib. vii., cap. xvi.,dec. iv., Jib. i., cap. 
X. * De las mugeres principales de sns paclrt'S, y hermanas d bijas guardan 
qne no las tomen per mugeres, porqne lo tienen por inalo.* Andaijoya, ib 
Navarrele, Col. de Vinges, tom. iii., pp. 4t)2-3. Of wives: ‘They may bane 
as many as they please, (excepting their kindred, and allies) vulesse they be 
widdowes. . . .in someplace a widdow marry eth the brother of her former 
hnsbind, or his kinsman, especially if bee left any children.* Peter 3fartyr, 
dec. vii., lib, x , dec. viii., lib. viii. 
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Careta, and other places. The caciques and' some of 
the head' men kept harems of youths, who, as soon as 
destined to the unclean office, were dressed as women, 
did women’s work about the house, and were exempt 
from war and its fatigues. They went by the name of 
camayoaSy and were hated and detested by the women.” 

Their public amusements were called areitos. a species 
of dance very nearly resembling some in the northern 
provinces of Spain. They took place iqion occasion.s of 
a marriage or birth, or when they were about to go forth 
on a hunting expedition, or' at the time of harvest. 
One led the singing, stepping to the measure, and the 
rest followed, imitating the leader. Others agsiin en- 
ga^d in feats of arms .and shiun battles, while singers 
and improvisatori related the deeds of their ance.stors 
and historical events of the nation. The men indulged 
freely in fermented liquors and wines, the drinking and 
dancing lasting m.any hours and sometimes whole days, 
until drunk and exhausted they fell to the ground. 
Actors in appropriate costumes cojinterfeited the various 
pursuits of fi.shing, hunting, and agriculture, while oth- 
ers, in the gui.se of jesters and fools, assisted in enliven- 
ing the Scene. Their princip<al mu.sical instruments 
were drums and sm<all Avhistles made of reeds; they hsvd 
also javelins with holes pierced in them near the end, 
so that when cast into the air a loud whistling noise was 
produced.” They have various kinds of wines and 
liquors both sweet and sour. One is obtained from a 

w The women ‘ observe their Husbands with a profound Respect and Duty 
upon all occasions; and on the other side their Husbands are very kind and 
loving to them. 1 never know an Indian beat bis Wife, or give her any hard 

Words They seem very fond of their Children, both Fathers and Mothers.' 

Wafer's Kevo Yoy., pp. loO-GG. ‘Tieiien maucebias publicas de mugeres, y 
aim de hombres eu inuchos cabos.’ OomqLra. Hist. IwL, fol. 87. 8ee also: 
Oohdo, Ilist. Oen., tom. iii., pp. 18, 20, 133-4; Quiniana, Vidus de Espaiioks, 
{BcUboa), pp. 9-10. 

74 ' Pipes, or fluites of sundry picoes, of the bones of Deere, and canes of 
the riuer. They make also little Drummes or Tabers beautified with diners 
pictures, they forme and friime them also of gourdes, and of an hollowe piece 
of timber mreater than a mannes arme.' Peter Martyr, dee. viii., lib. viii. 
Bee also: Oviedo, HisL Gen,, tom. iii., pp. 127, 130, 137, 156; Oomara, Hist, 
Ind,, fol. 89; Darien, Defence of the Stints* Settlement, pp. 73-3; Mnegregor*a 
Progress of Arner,, pp.' 82->, 832; Warhurton's Darien, p. 321; Lfxs Casas, 
Jltsi. Apologdtica, MS,, cap. eexliii. 
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species of palm-tree, by tapping the trunk near the top, 
and inserting a leaf into the cut. The liquor drawn off 
soon ferments, and in two or three days is fit to drink; 
or it is boiled’ with water and mixed with spices. 
Another kind called chicha is made from maize ; a quan- 
tity of the grain is soaked in water, then taken out and 
left to sprout, when it is bruised and placed in a large 
vessel filled with water, where it is allowed to remain 
until it begins to turn sour. A number of old women 
then collect and chew some of the grain, which they 
spit out into lai^e gourds until they have a sufficient 
quantity ; this, as soon as it ferments, is added to the 
water in the vessel, and in a short time the whole under- 
goes fermentation. When the liquor is done working it 
is drawn off from the sediment, and a strongly intoxi- 
cating liquor is thus produced, which is their favorite 
beversige. They have another method of making chicha, 
by boiling the sprouted grain in water till the quantity 
is considerably reduced; it is then removed from the 
fire and left to settle and cool. In two days it becomes 
clear and fit to drink, but after five or six days it begins 
to acidity so that only a moderate quantity is made at 
a time. Different varieties of wines and liquors are 
made from dates, bananas, pineapples, and other fruits, 
and we are told that the first Spanish explorers of the 
country found large quantities of fermented liquors 
buried beneath the ground under their house-tree, be- 
cause if stored in their houses the liquor became turbid' 
from con.stant agitation. Th.e cellar of the king Coma- 
gre is described as being filled with great vessels of 
earth and wood, containing wine and cider. Peter Mar- 
tyr, in his account of the visit of Vasco Nuficz and his 
company to the king, says “they drunke wines of sun- 
dry tiustes both white and black.” Tobacco is much 
used by the Isthmians; the natives of Casta Rica roll 
the leaf up in the form of a cigar, and tie it with grass 
threads; they inhale the smoke, and, retaining it for a 
short time, pass it out through the mouth and nostrils. 
The cigar used by the natives of the isthmus of Panama 
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is much larger. . Mr Wafer thus describes their manner 
of making and smoking it: “ Laying two or three Leaves 
upon one another, they roll up all together side-ways 
into a long Roll, yet leaving a little hollow. Round this 
they roll other Leaves one after another, in the same 
manner but close and hard, till the Roll be as big as ones 
Wrist, and two or three Feet in length. Their way of 
Smoaking when they are in Company together is thus: 
A Boy lights one end of a Roll and burns it to a Coal, 
wetting the part next it to keep it from wasting too fast. 
The End so lighted he puts into his Mouth, and blows 
the Smoak through the whole length of the Roll into 
the Face of every one of the Company or Council, tho’ 
there be 2 or 300 of them. Then they, sitting in their 
usual Posture upon Forms, make, with their Hands 
held hollow together, a kind of Funnel round their 
Mouths and Noses. Into this they receive the Smoak 
as ’tis blown upon them, snufhng it up greedily and 
strongly as long as ever they are able to hold their 
Breath, and seeming to bless themselves, as it were, with 
the Refreshment it gives them.” After eating heartily, 
more especially after supi^r, they burn certain gums 
and herbs and fumigate themselves to produce sleep.” 

The Isthmians are good w'alkers, their tread firm, but 
light and soft as a c<it, and they are exceedingly tictive 
in all their movements. When traveling they are 
guided by the sun, or ascertain their course by observ- 
ing the bark of the trees; the bark on the .south side 
being alvvajs the thickest. When fatigued by travel 
they scarify their legs with a sharpened reed or snakes’ 
teeth. They are very exj^ert swimmers and the dwell- 

In Comagre, 'rinos blancosy tintbfl, hechoR de mnyz, y rnyzes do frutuH, 
y de cierta cHpocie de palma, y do otms cohmb; lu»qualeR viiioRlottiinn loa Ghh- 
teilinos quiiido luR beuiftii.’ Jferrem, JlisL (idi., dec. i., lib. ix., cap. ii. 

* Tenia vna bodega con luuchus cubna y tiuaj.iH llennH de vino, hecho d * gruno, y 
fnita, bianco, tinto, duleo, y ngi’etede datiles, y arrope.’ Gmnura, IFist. Ind,, 
fol. 73. * Hiiciuu de inaiz vino bianco i tinto . . . .£h de nini bnen sabor ann- 

guo eoino linos vinos brusco.s 6 de gascril i.* Zos CVisns, Hist, Ind., MS., tom, 
ii., cap. xxvi. See also: OrAedo, Hint. (Jen., tom. iii., pp. 136-7, 141-2; tom. 
iv., pp. 9, '1-7; Munt'inm, Nleutjos We'rald, pp. G4. 285; fJapper, Nhie Welt, pp. 
71, 321; Wafer^s Nm Vojf., pp. 87, 102-:3. 153-5, 164, 109-70; Puydt, lu 
Lond. Oeog. Son., Jour., vol. xxxviii., p. 90. 
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era on the coast pass much of their time in the water. 
In salutation they turn their backs to each other. No 
one will accept a gift from a stranger unless with the 
especial permission of the chief.™ 

They Ijelieve largely in spirits and divination.s, and 
have sorcerers Ctalled places who are held in much re- 
sixict and awe. The pisices jirofess to have the jwwer 
of foretelling the future and I’aising spirits. When 
putting in practice their arts they retire to a solitary 
pliice, or shut themselves up in a house, where, with 
loud cries and unearthly sounds they pretend to consult 
the oracle, lioys destined to be piiices are taken at the 
age often or twelve years to be instructed in the office; 
they are selected for the natural inclination or the 
peculiar aptitude and intelligence which they display 
for the service. Those so chosen arc confined in a soli- 
tary place where they dwell in company with their in- 
structors. For two years they are subjected to severe 
discipline, they must not eat flesh nor anything having 
life, but live solely on vegetables, drink only water, and 
not indulge in sexual intercourse. During the pn)bation- 
ary term neither parents nor friends arc permitted to 
see them; at night only arc they visited by professional 
masters, who instruct them in the mysteries of the 
necromantic arts. In the province of Cueba masters in 
these arts are called t&iidms. It is asserted of the piaccs 
that they coidd foretell an eclipse of the moon three 
months before the time. The people w'ere much troubled 
with witches, who were supposed to hold converse with 
evil spirits, and inflicted many ills especially upon chil- 
dren.” 

76 * Qiinndo hnblan vno cod otro, so ponen do espnldns.* CoZon, TRd, 
Almirankt in Barcia^ Ilistoriadores, tom. i., p. Ill; Wajer’s New Voy., pp, 
177 - 9 . 

71 Goniara, JHnt- Tml., fol. 255; Pder Martyr, dec. vii., lib. x., dec. viii. 
lib. viii.; Wafer'a New Toi/., i)p. 37-9; Ihrrera, Hist. Oen., dec. ii., lib. iii. 
cap. V.; SellrUhje'it Darini Stirveys, iip. 10-11; I’ff/a, Hist. Descub. Amer., p, 
145. * DcKte nombre tequiun se ha^*e niucliA difereu^iii; porque u qnnlquiera 

S ues mas habil y experto en algun arte, . . . le llamaii teqnina, qne qniero 
etjir lo mesmo que maestro: por maner.iqiie al qnea maestro do las respon- 
fliones & iiitcligencias con el di.tb^, llaiuanje teqnina on iiquel arte, ])orque 
aquesto tal cs cl qae aduiiuistra bus ydolutrlos 6 ^‘orimouias e 6acriii<;ios, y el 
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The Isthmians are a healthful atid long-lived race. 
The ills most common to them are fevers and venereal 
disease. The latter, as Oviedo atBrms, was introduced 
into Europe from Hayti, or Espaiiola, where it was prev- 
alent as well as throughout Tierra Firme. This is a sub- 
ject that has given rise to much contention among 
authors, but the balance of testimony seems to indicate 
that the venereal disease in Europe was not of American 
origin, although the disease probably existed in America 
before the coming of Europeans. The remedies em- 
ployed by the Lsthraians for the complaint were gua- 
yacan wood, and other medicinal herbs known to 
them. They are much troubled with a minute species 
of tick-lice that cover their limbs in great numbers, 
from which they endeavor to free themselves by apply- 
ing burning .straw. Another insect, more serious in its 
consequences and ]^)enetrating in its attacks, is the clmgoe, 
or pukx penetrans; it burrows under the skin, where it 
lays its eggs, and if not extracted will in time increase 
to such an extent as to endanger the loss of the limb. 
The natives remove it with any sharp-jxiintcd instru- 
ment. They are liable to be bitten by venomous snakes, 
which are numerous in the country and frequently cause 
death. Whenever one is bitten by such a reptile, the 
sufferer immediately ties above the wounded part a 
ligature m^idc from plants well known to the natives, 
and which they usually carry W'ith them ; this enables 
4iiin to reach a village, where he procures assistance, and 
by means of herbal applications is often cured. Some 
of them are subject to a skin di.se.a8e somewhat similar 
in its appearance to ringworm; it 8i)read8 over the whole 
body until eventually the skin jjeels off. Tho.se who are 
thus alTlicted arc cfilUnl airates. These people are gen- 
erally very hardy and strong, with great powers of en- 
durance. The piaces, os medicine-men, consult their 

quo h'lbla con el dinblo/ Oviedo, Hisi, Gen,, tom. iii., p. 127. 'Tenian 6 
hnbi.i entre cHtas genten linos Haccnlotes quo Ilftnmbiin cn hu lengna ''Piacbos" 
miiy CHpertos cn el arte m.igica, t.into quo so revesti i en eilos ol Dinbolo y 
hablaba nor bocn do ellos miiebas fnlfiedades, oonque los tenia cautivos.' Lfta 
Casaa, Ilisi. ApologeUca, JUS,, cap. ccxIy. 
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oracles for the benefit of all those who require their 
services. The sucking cure obtains in these parts os 
well as northward. When summoned to attend a pa- 
tient, if the pain or disease is slight, the medicine-man 
takes some herbs in his mouth, and applying his lips to 
the part affected, pretends to suck out the disorder; sud- 
denly he rushes outside with cheeks extended, and feigns 
to spit out something, cursing and imprecating at the 
same time; he then assures his patient that he has 
effected a cure by extracting the cause of the pain. 
When the sickness is of a more serious nature, more 
elaborate enchantments are enacted, ending in the prac- 
titioner sucking it out from the sick penson’s body, not, 
however, without undergoing infinite trouble, labor, and 
contortions, till at last the place thrusts a small stick 
down his own throat, which causes him to vomit, and so 
he casts up that which he pretends to have drawn out 
from the sufferer. Should his conjurations and tricks 
not prove effectual, the physician brings to his aid cer- 
tain herbs and decoctions, with which he is well' 
acquainted; their knowledge of medicine is, however, 
more extensive in the treatment of external than of 
internal diseases. The compensation given to the place 
is in proportion to the gravity of the case, and the 
ability of the individual to reward him. In cases of 
fever, bleeding is resorted to ; their mode of practicing 
phlebotomy is peculiar and attended with much unneces- 
sary suffering. The operator shoots a small arrow from* 
a l)Ow into various parts of the patient’s body until a 
vein be accidentally opened ; the arrow is gauged a short 
distance from the ix)int to prevent its penetrating too 
far.” Oviedo tells us that in the province of Cueba the 


The priests * comnumente erAn bus medicos, ^ conos<;ian muchas hier- 
VAS, de que usaban, y eraii apropriadas A. diversas cnferinedades.* Omedo, 
llisL fJen,, tom. iii., pp. 126, 138-9, 141, tom. i., pp. 66-7. * According to 
the diners nature, or qiialitio of the disease, they cure them by diners super- 
stitions, and they are diuorsly rewarded.’ Peter Martyr^ dec. viii., cap. viii. 
Compare further; Gomara, Imt, Ind,, fol. 88; Las Casas, Hist, Apolagetica, 
cap. ccxiv.; Wafer's iVVw Toy., p. 28; Selfridye's Darim Survt^ys, p. 10; 
Puydt, in Land. Otog, Soe,, Jour,, vol. xxx^iii., p. 9f ; Parchas his Pilgrimage, 
vol. V., p. 893. 
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practice of sucking was carried on to a fearful extent, 
and with dire consequences. The persons, men and 
women, who indulged in the habit were called by the 
Spaniards dmpadores. They Ixilonged to a class of sor- 
cerers, and the historian says they went about at night 
visiting certain of the inhabitants, whom they sucked for 
hours, continuing the practice from day to day, until 
finally the unfortunate recipients of their attentions be- 
came so thin and emaciated that they often died from 
exhaustion.” 

Among certain nations of Costa Rica when a death 
occurs the Ixwly is dejwsited in Ji small hut constructed 
of plaited p.'lhn-lcjivcs ; food, drink, as well as the weap- 
ons and implements that served the defunct during life 
arc placed in the same hut. llei*ethc Ixxly is pre.scrved 
for three years, and u|!)on esu;h anniversjiry of the death 
it is redres.sed and attended to amidst certain ceremo- 
nie.s. At the end of the third year it is taken out and 
interred. Among other tribes in the sjime district, the 
corpse after death is covered with leaves and surrounded 
with a large pile of wood which is set on tire, the friends 
dancing and singing ix)und the llamcs until all is con- 
sumed, when the- aslies arc ctdlected and buried in the 
ground. In Veragua the Dorachos h;ul two kinds of 
tornhs, one for the principal men constructed with Hat 
stones laid together with much care, and in which were 
placed costly jars and urns filled with food and wines 


TO * Qnudamo ile de^ir qne en nquesta IcnRiia do Caevn Imy miichos iii- 
dio3 hoelii^oros e on espL'^ial un t^iorto g 'uero dt^ inaloH, quo los chripstiauo.4 

on nqiiella tiorra lltiinan chupiulores KhIom chnpMii a otros liuHtu quo los 

Bocau o mat in, o sin c.iK>iiturn aigunn do di.i cn dia pneo k poco kc cimaqiios- 
^eu tiiiito, qiie se les piicdon coiitar los liiicsus, quo kg Ioh pnroK^'cii Molnnii'nto 
ciibiertori cou ol ciiero; y cl vieiitro bo Icb rcHUolvo do maiiera qiud otnbligo 
tracii pegado a 1:>h loinos y ch; ina<;o, o hc tornan do nqnoUii forum quo pin- 
tan a In mnerte, sin piiljm ni carno. KatoH chiipadorcH, do iiot lio, t-in sor 
BentidoH, van a ha^er iiial 2>or las c.iHns ageiia.s: e ponen la bocu cn cd om- 
b:igo dc aqncl quo chii]'nn, y CHt.ni on aqnol exor^-i^io mm d dos boras 
6 lo qne Ics parcs^c, teiiicndo on aqnol tnduixo al imt^^ionto, Bin qne Boa podo 7 
ro-io dc HO vuler iii defender, no doxnndo de Biifrir bu dano con Hilou^io. K 
conostje el nsai ofondido, c veo al ni.dhechor, y ann lea bnblnn: lo qnal, assi 
loH que ha^'cti oste in d conio los quo lo padcH^en, linn confoHHndo nlgniioa 
dollos; d di^en questos chnpudorcB son cnadoH d naborias del tnyra, y qndl 
HO loft maud i tiHsi hatjer, y c l tnyra c», coino CHta dicbo, el diablo.* uvmio, 
J/uft, Ueii., torn, iii., pp. 150'Gv). . 
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for "the dead ; tjiose for plebeians were merely trenches, 
in which were deposited with the occupant some gourds 
of maize and Avine and the place filled Avith stones. In 
some parts of PanamA and Darien only the chiefs and 
lords received funeral rites. Among the common jxjople 
a person feeling his end .approaching either Avent himself 
or Avas led to the Avoods by his Avife, family, .and friends, 
Avho, supplying him Avith some c.akc or ears of corn and 
a gourd of water, there left-him to die alone, or to be 
as.sisted by Avild beasts. Others Avith more respect for 
their dead, buried them in sepulchres made Avith niches 
where they placed maize and Avine and reneAved the 
same annu.ally. With some, a mother d3’ing while suck- 
ling her infant, the living child av.os phiced at her breast 
and buried Avith her in order that in her future state 
she might continue to nourish it Avith her milk. In 
some provinces Avhen the cacique became sick, the 
priests consulted their or.aclcs as to his condition and if 
they receiA'ed for ansAver that the illness Avas mort.al, one 
hajf of his jewelry and gold Avas c.ast into the river as a 
sacrifice to the god they reA'ercnced, in the belief that 
he Avould guide him to his fin.al rest; the other h.alf Avas 
buried in the grave. The relativ'es of the deceased 
shaved the head as a sign of mourning and .all his Aveap- 
ons and other property Avero consumed by fire in order 
that nothing should remain as a remembrance of him. In 
Panama, Nata, and some other di.stricts, Avhen a csiciquo 
died, those of his concubines that loved him enough,' 
those that he loved ardently and so appointed, as Avell 
as certain servants, killed themselves and Avere interred 
Avith him. This they did in order that they might wait 
upon him in the land of spirits. They held the belief 
that those Avho did not accompany him then, would, 
when they died a natural death, lose the privil<^e of 
being with him afterwards, and in fact that their souls 
Avould die with them. The privilege of attending on 
the cacique in his future state Avas believed to be only 
granted to those Avho Avere in his service during his life- 
time, hence such service was eagerly sought after by 
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natives of both sexes, who mode every exertion to be 
admitted as servants in his house. At the time of the 
interment, those who planted corn for him during his 
lifetime hod some maize and an implement of husbandry 
buried with them in order that they might commence 
planting immediately on arrival in the other w’orld. In 
Comagre and other provinces the bodies of the caciques 
were embalmed by placing them on a cane hurdle, 
hanging them up by cords, or placing them on a stone, 
or log; and round or below the body they made a slow 
fii’e of herbs at such a distance as to dry it gradually 
until Only skin and bone remained. During the process 
of embalming, twelve of the principal men sat round the 
body, dressed in black mantles which covered their heads, 
letting them hang down to their feet; at intervals one 
of them beat a drum and when he ceased he chanted 
in monotonous tones, the others responding. Day and 
night the twelve kept watch and never left the body. 
When sufficiently dried itw'as dreased and adorned with 
many ornaments of gold, jewels, and feathers, and set 
up in an apartment of the pahice where were k*^pt 
ranged round the walls the I'cmains of his ancestors, 
each one in his place and in regular succe.ssiun. In 
case a cacique fell in battle and hi.s body could not be 
recovered, or was otherwise lost, the place he would 
have occupied in the row was always left vacant. 
Among other tribes the body after being dried by fire 
'was wrapped in several folds of cloth, put in a ham- 
mock, and placed ujxni a platform in the air or in 
a room. The manner in which the wives, attendants, 
and servants put themselves to death was, with some, 
by poi.son; in such case, the multitude assembled to 
chant the praise.s of their dead lord, when those who were 
to follow drank poi.son from gourds, and dropped dead 
instantly. In some ca.ses they first killed their children. 
With others the funeral obsequies of a principal chief 
were conducted differently. They prepared a large 
grave twelve or fifteen feet square and nine or ten feet 
deep; round the sides they built a stone bench and 
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covered it with painted cloth ; in the middle of the grave 
they placed jars and gourds filled with maize, fruit, and 
wines, and a quantity of flowers. On the bench was 
laid the dead chief dressed, ornamented, and jeweled,- 
while around him sat his wives gaily attired with ear- 
rings and bracelets. All being prepared the assembled 
multitude raised their voices in fiongs declaring the 
bravery and prowess of the deceased ; they recounted his 
liberality and many virtues and highly extolled the 
aflection of his faithful wives who desired to accompany 
him. The singing and dancing usually lasted two days 
and during its continuance wine was freely served to the 
performers and also to the women who were awaiting 
their fate. At the expiration of such time they became 
entirely inebriated and in a senseless condition, when 
the final act vas consummated by throwing dead and 
doomed into the grave, and filling it with logs, branches, 
and earth. The spot was afterwards held in sacred 
remembrance and a grove of trees planted round* it. 
At the end of a year funeral honors were celebrated in 
mdmory of the dead. A host of friends and relatives 
of equal rank with the deceased were invited to partici- 
pate, who upon the day apiwinted brought quantities of 
food and wine such as he w'hose memory they honored 
delighted in, also weapons with which he used to fight, 
all of which were placed in a canoe prepared for the 
purijose; in it was also deposited an effigy of the de- 
cea.sed. The canoe w.is then carried on men’s shoulders* 
round the court of the palace or house, in presence of 
the deceased, if he was embalmed, and afterwards 
brought out to the centre of the town where it was 
burned with all it contained, — the people believing that 
the fumes and smoke ascended to the soul of the dead 
and was pleasing and acceptable to him.**® If the body 

* Ay muchoH, que piensan, que no ay mas cle nacer, y morir: y aquel- 
los tales no so entierriin con pan, y vino, ni con mugcres, ni mo^os. Los quo 

oreen la iminoitalidad del abna, so entierra : si son Soiiores, con oro, armas, 
plumns, si no lo son, con mayz, vino, y mantas.’ Gomara^ llisL LuL, foh 
265, 88. *Huiiis reguli petietrale ingressi camcram reporinnt ponsi ibns 
repletam cadaueribus, gossampiuis fuuibus appeusis. liiterrogati quid sibi 
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bad been interred they opened the sepulchre; all the 
people with hair disheveled uttering loud lamenting 
cries while the bones were being collected, and these 
they burned all except the hinder part of the skull, 
wliich was taken home by one of the principal women 
and preserved by her as a sacred relic. 

The character of the Costa Kicans has ever been that 
of a fierce and savage iieople, prominent in which qual- 
ities are the Guatusoa and iJuricas, who have shown 
themselves strongly averse to intercourse witli civiliza- 
tion. The Talainancas are a little less untameable, 
which is the best, or perhaps the worst, that can be said. 
The Terrabas, also a cruel and warlike nation, are nev- 
ertheless spoken of by Fray Juan Domingo Arricivita 
as endowed with natural docility. The natives of Boca 
del Toro are barbarous and averse to change. In Chi- 
riqui they are brave and intelligent, their exceeding 
courage having obtained for them the name of Valientes 
or ladios Bravos from the early discoverers; they are 
also noted for honesty and fair dealing. I'he same war- 
like and independent spirit and fearlessness of death pre- 
vails among the nations of Veragua, Ihinamsi, and 
Darien. The inhabitants of Panama and Cueba are 
given to lechery, theft, and lying; with some these qual- 
ities are fashionable; others hold them to be crimes. 
The Mandingos .and n.atives of S.au Bias are an inde- 
pendent and industrious people, possessing considerable 
intelligence, and are of a docile and hospitable dis]^x)si- 

nellet ea superstitio : parentnm esse et nuorum atanorumquo Comogri rognl- 
ea cticlanera. inqniunt. De quibns serimndis xiinximam chhc apiul con curaini 
et pro re.igione earn piotitcra haberi receiiKciit: pro cuiiinqiie gnitln inclu, 
menta cuique cacinicri iiuponita, auro genimisqne Hiij)erintextii.’ Pt kr Mar- 
tyr, dec. ii., lib. iii., dec. iii., lib. iv., dec. vii., lib. x., dec. viii., lib. ix. 
* Viendo l.i c intid id e nuracro de lun muertoB, se coiioa^'c que tantou Kenoren 
lia avido on aquel Estoilo, c qn'il fuc hijo del otro d le niibqedid eii cl senorio 
BOgabd la drden subceniva on quo OHtdn puenton. ’ Oviedo, Hint. Oen,, tom. 

111., pp. 155-G, 142. For further ncconntn see Wagner and Scherzer, Costa 
Itlca, pp. 536. 560; Cocklmrn's Journry, p. 183; Seemann's Voy, lliratd, vol. 

1.. pp. 314, 316, 319; Pin and Seemann's Dotiinjgs, p. 30; Herrera, Hist, Gen,, 
dec. i., lib. vii., oip. xvi., lib. ix., cap. ii., doc. ii., lib. iii., cap. v., doo. iv., 
lib. i., cap. xi.; Qulutann, Vidas de ISspannles, (Jkdlioa,) p.lO; Andayrnfa, in 
Navarrete, Col. de Virtues, tom. iii., pp. 401-2; Carli, Cartas, pt i., pp. 105-0; 
LasOaaa.% Hist, Apohg^tica, MS., cap. eexlii., ocxlvii.; Purdtas His Pit- 
grimes, vol. v., p. 894. 
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tion. The inliabitants of Darien are kind, open-hearted^ • 
and peaceable, yet have always been resolute in oppos- 
ing all interference from foreigners; they are fond of 
amusements and inclined to indolence; the latter trait 
is not, however, applicable to all, a noticeable exception 
being the Cunas and Chocos of the Atrato Valley, who 
are of a gentle nature, kind, hospitable, and open- 
hearted when once their confidence is gained ; they are 
likewise industrious and patient, and M. Lucien de Puydt 
says of the former: “Theft is altogether unknown 
amongst the Cunas.” Colonel Alcedo, speaking of their 
neighbors, the Idibaes, calls them treacherous, incon- 
stant, and false. In the interior and mountain districts 
the inhabitants are more fierce than those from the coast; 
the former are shy and retiring, yet given to hospitality. 
On the gulf of Urabd the people are warlike, vainglori- 
ous, and revengeful.” 

Thus from the icy regions of the north to the hot and 
humid shores of Darien I have followed these Wild 
Tribes of the Pacific States, with no other object in 
view than faithfully to picture them according to the 
information I have been able to glean. And thus I 
leave them, yet not without regret: for notwithstanding 
all that has been said 1 cannot but feel how little we 
know of them. Of their mighty unrecorded past, their 
interminable intermixtures, their ages of wars and con- 
vulsions, their inner life, their aspirations, hopes, and' 


81 xhe Terrabas * nacionea. . . .laa mas brayaa 6 inddmitaa de todaa. . . . 
Indioa dotadoa de natural docilidad y dulznra de gemo.* ArricivUa, Cr&nka 
Serdfica, p. 19. Speaking of the natives of Panama; *muy denotos del tra- 
iMiJo, y enemigoa de la ooioaidad.’ VdvUa, Teatro Belts. ^ tom. ii.. p. 56. 
Darien: *Son inclinadoa a juegoa y hurtoa, son may haraganea.’ Qomara^ 
Hist. Ind., fol. 88. San Bias tribes: *Tbey are very peaceable in their na- 
tares*. . . .Ghnennas and Nuvigaudia: *The moat warlike* — Coast irtbea, 

*from contact with foreimera, are ve^ docile and tractable* The Saaaar- 

dia; ^ As a whole, this trine are cowardly, bat treacheroaa.* Self ridge's Darien 
Surveys, pp. 10-11, 36. Compare farther, FroebeVs Cevd, Amtr., p. 24; Squkr, 
in KauveUes Aiyfiales des Voy., 1856, tom. cli., p. 6; Boyle's Ride, vol. i., pref., 
p. xii.; Wagner and Seherzer, Coda Rica, p. 557; Gage's New Survey, p. 426; 
Mkhler'a Darien, p. 26; AUxdo, Dice., tom. ii., p. 413; Puydt, in Lond. Oeog. 
8oe,, Jour., vol. SLZXviii., p. 96; Maegrtgor's Progress of Amer,, p. 820; Otis' 
Pammd, p. 77; Cullen's DarUn, pp. G5-6, 68-9. 
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fears, how little do we know of all this! And now as 
the eye rests upon the fair domain from which they 
have been so ignobly hurried, questions like these arise: 
How long have these baskings and battlings been going 
on?. What purpose did these peoples serve? Whence 
did they come and whither have they gone? — questions 
unanswerable until Omniscience be fathomed and the 
banning and end made one. 


TBIBAL BOUNDABZEB. 

The Wild Tbibeb of Gentbal Amebica, the last groupal diFision of this 
work, extend from the western boundary of Guatemala, south and eastward, 
to the Bio Atrato. I have divided the group into three subdivisions, namely: 
the QuaiemaianSt the Mosquitos, and the Isthmians, 

The Guatemalans, for the purposes of this delineation, embrace those 
ziations occupying the present states of Guatemala, Salvador, and portions 
of Nicaragua. 

The Lacandones are a wild nation inhabiting the Chamnm mountains on 
the boundary of Guatemala and Chiapas. * Mountains of ChammA, inhab- 
ited by the wild Indians of Lacanddn a distinction ought to be drawn 

between the Western and Eastern Lacanddnes. All the country lying on the 
W., between the bishopric of Ciudad Beal and the province of Vera Paz, 

was once occupied by the Western Lacandones The country of the Eastern 

Lacanddnes may be considered as extending from the mountains of ChammA, 
a day and a half from Coban, along the borders of the river de la Pasion to 
Petdn, or even further.’ Escobar, in Lond. Oeog, Soc,, Jour., vol. xi., pp. 93- 
4. Upon the margin of the Bio de la Passion. Juarros' Hist. Guat., p. 
271. * Un tribu de Mayas sauvages appelds Lacandons, qui habitent un dis- 
trict immense dans le centre du continent, embrasse toute la partie occiden- 
tale du Peten; erre sur les bords superieurs de rUsumasinta et le pays qui se 
irouve au sud de I’endroit d'oii j’ecris.' Galindo, in Antiq. Mex., tom. i., div. ii., 
p.67. ' The vast region lying between Chiapa, Tabasco, Yucatan, and the re- 
public of Guatemala . . is still occupied by a considerable body of Indians, 
the Lacandones and others.’ Squier, in Hist. Mag., vol. iv., p. 65. *The vast 
region embracing not less than from 8000 to 10,000 square miles, surround- 
ing the upper waters of the river Usumasinta, in which exist the indomitable 
Lacandones.* Id., p. 67. *Mais la contree qui s’<*tendait au nord de Caha- 
bon, si^ge provisoire des Dominicains, et qui comprenait le pays de Dolores 
et celui des Itzas, ^tait encore k peuprks inconnue. Lkvivaient les Choles, 
les belliqueux et f^roces Mopans, les Lacandons et quelques tribus plus ob- 
scures, dont I’histoire a negligA les noms.’ Morelet, Voyage, tom. ii., p. 
78, tom. i., p. 318. *They are reduced to-day to a very insignificant 
number, living on and near Passion river and its tributaries.’ Berendt, in 
Smithsonian Kept., 1867, p. 426. * In the north of Vera Paz, to the west of 
Peten, and all along the Usumacinta, dwell numerous and warlike tribes, 
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called generally Lacandones.* BoyWa Ride, vol. i., pref., p. xvi.; Fossey, 
MexUiWt p. 471; Pimentel, Jfem. aobre la Raza Indigena, p. 197. 

The Mames * occupied the cxistiug district of GuegUeteuango, a part of 
Qnezaltenaugo, and the prorince of Soconusco, and in all these peaces the 
Mam or Pocoman language is vernacular. It is a circumstance not a 
little remarkable, that this idiom is also peculiar to places very distant 
from the country of the Mams : viz. in Amatitan, Mixco, and Petapa, in 
the province of Sacatepeques; Ghalchuapa, in St. Salvador; Mita, Jalapa, 
and Xilotepeque, in Chiquimula.* Juarros* Hist, Guat, p. 169. ‘El Marne 
d Pocoman le usan los mames d pocomanes, que parecen no • ser mas 
que dos tribus de una misma nacion, la cual formaba un estado pode- 
roso en Guatemala. Se extendid por el distritd de Huehuctenango, en la pro- 
vincia de este nombre, y por parte de la de Quetzaltenango, asf como por el 
distrito de Soconusco en Chiapas. En todos estos lugares se hablaba mame 
d pocoman, lo mismo que en Amatitlan, Mixco y Petaf a, de la provincia de 
Zacatepec d Guatemala; en Ghalchuapa, perteneciente a la de San Salvador; 
yen Mita, Jalapa y Jiloltepec, de la de Ghiquimula.’ Balhi, in Pimentel, 
Cuadro,, tom. i., p. 81. ‘Leur capitale ttait Gueguetenango, au nord-est de 
la ville actuelle de Guatemala, et les villes do Masacatan, Gnilco, Ghiantla et 
Istaguacan dtaient enclavdes dans leur territoire.* Squkr, in Nouvelles An* 
nales des Voy,, 1857, tom. cliii., p. 177. ‘A I’ouest, jusqu'aux frontieres de 
Chiapas, s'etendaient les Mams, proprement dits Mam-Yoc, dans leurs his- 
toires, partages en plusieurs families egalement puissantes qui gouvemaieni 
souverainemeut cette contrde, alors designee sous le nom commun d’Otzoya 
(de otzoy, sortes d’ecrevisses d’or) : e'etaient d*un cote les Ghun-Zak-Yoc, 
qui avaient pour capitale Quiaha, que son opulence et son etendue avaient 
fait Bumommer Nima-Amag ou la Grande-Ville, dite depuis Xelahun-Quieh, 
ou Xelahuh, et Quezaltenango; les Tzitzol, dont la capitale etait peut-5tre 
Ghinabahul ou Huehuetenango, les Ganchebi (see note below under Ganche- 
bis) et les Bamaq. Geux-ci, dont nous avons connu les descendants, dtaient 
seigneurs d’lztlahuacan (Sun-MigueUIztlahuacan), dont le plateau est encore 
aujourd'hui parseme de mines au milieu desquelles s’dleve Thumble hour- 
gade de ce nom: au-dessus doniiue, a une hauteur formidable, Xubiltenam 

(ville du Souffle) Ganchebi, eciitalternativementCanchebiz, Ganchevez ei^ 

Ganchebirse. Bicn n’iudique d’uuemanicre precise oil regnait cette famille: 
mais il se pourrait que ce f5t k Zipacapan ou k Chivun, dont les mines 
existent ktrois lieues au sud de cette demiere localite; la etait I'ancien 
Oztoncalco.' Brasseur de Bourbourg, Popol Fuk, introd., pp. 264-5. *Habi- 
taban el Soconusco, desde tiempos remotos, y era un pueblo autdeton; los 
olmecas que llegaron de la parte de Mexico, les redujeron k la servidumbre, 
y una fraccion de los vencidos emigrd hasta Guatemala.' Orozco y Berra, 
Oeografia, p. 168. The Mamey, Achi, Cuaahtemalteca, Hiitateca, and Chiri- 
chota *en la de los Suchitepeques y Guaahtemala.' PaXacio, in Pacheco, Col. 
Doc, Ined., tom. vi., p. 7. Mame ‘ Parle dans les localites voisines de Hue* 
huetenango.’ Brasseur de Bourbowrg, MS. Troano, tom. ii., p. viii. ‘On 
retrouve encore aujourd’hui leurs restes parmi les Indiens de la province 
de Totonicapan, aux frontikres de Chiapas et des Lacandons, au nord- 
ouest de Tetat de Guatemala. La place forte de Zakuleu (e'est-k-dire, Terre 
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blanohe, mal k propos orthographic SocolCo), dont on admire les Tastes 
dCbris aupr^s de la ville de HuChuCtenango, resta, jusqu’aa temps de la conr 
qu§te espagnole, la capitals des Mems. Cette race avait Cte anterienrement 
la maltresse de la plus grande partie de TCtat de Guatemala.* Breutaeur de 
Bourbourg^ Hist, Nat. Civ., tom. ii., pp. 119-20. 

The Pokomams, or Pokonchis, lived in the district of Vera Paz in Guate- 
mala, * sous le nom. d'Uxab et de Pokomam, une partie des treize tribus de 
Teepan, dont la capitale Ctait la grande citC de Nimpokom, Ctait maltresse 
de la Verapaz et des provinces situees au sud du Motagua jusqu’k Palin * (2 
leagues N. W. of Rabinal). Brasaeur deBourbovrg, PopolVuh, introd., p. 264. 
11s * paraissent avoir occupc une grande partie des provinces guatCmaliennes. ’ 
Brasaeur de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. ii., pp. 84, 506. *Toute la rive 
droite du Ghixoy (Lacandon ou haut Uzumacinta), depuis Goban (Ccrit 
quelquefois Goboan) jusqu'au fleuve Motagua, les montagnes et les vallCes 
de Gageoh (San-Gristoval), de Taltic, de Rabinal et d'Urran, une partie 
des dCpartements actuels de Zacatupec, de Guatemala et de Chiquimulk, 
jusqu'au pied des volcans de Huuahpu (volcans d’Eau et de Feu), devinrent 
leur proie.’ Id., pp. 121-2. * Le pocomchi, ie pokoman, Ic cakchi, semCs 
d’Amatitan k Coban.* Brasaeur de Bourbourg, 3IS. Troano, tom. ii., introd., 
p. viii. In * La Verapaz, la poponchi, caechi y colchi.* Palacio, in Pacheco, 
Col. Doc. Tried., tom. vi.,p . 7. *La lengua pocomana se habla en Amatitkn, 
Petapa, San Ghrisobal, Pinula, y Hermita d Llano de la Gnlebra de Guate- 
mala.’ Hervds, Catdlogo, tom. i., p. 305. *Ala nacion Poconchi pertene- 
cen los lugaresd misiones . . .llamadas Santa Cruz, San Christobal, Taktik, 
Tucurfi, y Tomasiu.* Ib. 

The Quiches inhabit the centre of the state of Guatemala. * QuichC then 
comprehended the present districts of QuichC, Totonicapan, part of Quezal- 
tenango, and the village of Rabinal; in all these places the Quiche language 
is spoken. For this reason, it may be inferred with much probability, that 
the greater part of the province of Sapotitliin, or Suchiltepeques, was a col- 
ony of the Quichees, as the same idiom is made use of nearly throughout the 
whole of it.’ Juarros* Hist. Ouat., p. 168. *Les QiiichCs, orUtletecas, habi- 
taient la frontiers du sud, les chefs de Sacapuliis et Uspatan k Test, et les 
^Lacandones indCpendants au nord. Us occupoient probablement la plus 
grande partie du district actuel de Totonicapan et une portion de celui de 
Quesaltenango.' Squier, in Nouvelles Annales des Voy., 1857, tom. cliii., p. 
177. * Leurs postes principauz furent etablis sur les deux edtes du Ghixoy, 
depuis Zacapulas jusqu’k Zactziiy.* Brasaeur de Bourbourg, llisl. Nat. Civ., 
tom. ii., pp. 131-2; Wappaus, Oeog. u. Stat., pp. 286, 288, 291. 

The Cakehiquela are south of the QuichCs. * The territory of the Eachi- 
queles was composed of that which now forms the provinces of Chiinalte- 
nango and Sacatepeques, and the district of SoloU; and as the Kachiqnel 
language is also spoken in the villages of Fatulul, Cotzumalguapan, and 
others along the same coast, it is a plausible supposition that they were 
colonies settled by the Kachiquels, for the purpose of cultivating the desirable 
productions of a warmer climate than their own.* Juarros' Hist. Ouat., p. 
169. * La capitale fut, en dernier lieu, Iximch4 ou Tecpan-Guatemala, lore 
de la declaration de I'ind^pendenoe de cette nation.’ Brasaeur de Bourb(mrg, 
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Pop/)Z Vuhj inirod., p. 270. ‘Der westliche Theil der Provinz [Atitan] mit 
10 Dorfem in 4 Kirohapielen, you Nachkommen der Kacbiquelen und Zutn- 
gilen bewohnt.' Ilassel, Mex. p. 338. * Los paises de la nacioii Cak- 

chiquila son Chimaltenango, Zum^jango, Tejar, Santo Domingo. Son Pedro 
las Huertas, San Gaspar, San Lnisde las Carretas, 3'otros diezlugares, todos 
pertenecientes k las misiones de los PP. dominicos; y a las de los PP. ob> 
servantes de Fan Francisco pertenecen Isapa, Pason, Tepan-gnatemalan 
•Oomalapa, San Antonio, San Juan del Obispo, y otros quince lugares a lo 
inenos de la misma nacion Gakchiquila, cuyas poblaciones estan al rededor 
de Guatemala.* Hervds, Catdlofjo^ tom. i., p. 305. 

The Ziitugilsi dwelt near the lake of Atitlan. * The dominion of the 
Zutugiles extended over the modem district of Atitan, and the village of 
San Antonio, Suchiltepeques.* Juarros' Hist Guat.^ p. 169. ‘La capital de 
los cachiqueles era Patinamit <5 Tecpangnatemala, ciudnd grande y fuerte; y 
la de los zutuhiles, Atitan, ccrca de la laguna de este noinbre y que se tenia 
por inexpugnable.' Pimentel, Cuadro, tom. ii., pp. 121-2. 

The Chortbt live on the banks of the Motagua River. The Chiquimnla 
‘ Indians belong to the Ghorti nation.* Gavarrete, in Panama Star and Herald, 
Dec. 19, 1867; Ludewif/s Ah. Ixtng., p. 48. 

Brasseur de Bourbourg describes quite a number of very ancient 
nations, of some of which he endeavors to fix the localities, and which 
I insert here. Dan or Tamub founded a monarchy on the Guatemalan 
plateau. Their ‘capitalc, Am g-D.in, existait, suivant toute apparence, 
entre les monts Tohil et Mamuh, a trois lieues k peine au nord d’Ut- 
latlan.* Popol Vuh, introd.i pp. 148, 262. * Ilocab ^tendait sa domina- 
tion k Pouest ct au sad de Tamub, et la cit^ d'Uqnincat, siege principale 
de cette maison, occupait un plateau etroit, situe entre les memos ravins 
qui ceignent un ijeii plus bas les ruines d’Utlatlan.’ ‘La ville d’Uquincat 
(forme antique), Avec lo filet (k mettre le mais), etait sur un plateau 
au nord-ouest de ceux d’Utlatlan, dont elle n’etait scpurce que par ses 
tavins; on en voit encore les ruines connues aujourd’hui sous le nom de 
P '-Ilocab, en Ilocab.* Id., p. 263. Agaab, ' dont les possessions s’etendaient 
sur les deux rives du Ghixoy ou Lacandon.* ‘ G’etait une nation puissante 
dont les principales villes existaient k pen de distance de la rive gauche du 
fleuve Ghixoy ou Lacandon (Rio Grande de Sacapulas). L’uno d’elles ^tail 
Gniinal, dont j’ai visite le premier, en 1856, les belles mines, situe es sur les 
bords du Pacalag, riviere qui se jette dans le Lacandon, presque vis-k-vis 
I’embouchure de celle de Rabinal, dans la Verapaz.* lb. Gabinal, ‘ la capi- 
tate otait k Zameneb, dans les montagnes de Xoyabah ou Xolabah, [Entre 
les rochers].’ Id., p. 270. Ah-Actulul, ‘sept tribus de la nation Ah-Actulul, 
qui s’etaient etablies sur des territoires dependants de la souverainete 
d’ Atitlan.’ ‘ Ges sept tribus sont: Ah-Tzuque, Ah-Oanem, Maiiacot, Mana- 
zaquopet, Vancoh. Yabacoh et Ah-Tzakol-Quet ou Queh.— Ac-Tulul peut-fetre 
pour Ah-Tuluh’ Id., p. 274. ‘ Ah-Txiquinaha, ceux ou les habitants de 

Tziquinaha (Nid d’oiseau), dont la capitate fut Atitlan, sur le lac du mkme 
nom.’ Id., p. 296. Acutee, ‘ nom aussi d’une ancienne tribu dont on re- 
trouve le souvenir dans Ghuvi-Acutec, au-dessus d'Acutec, sur le territoire 
de Chalcitan, prks de Malacatan et de Huehuetenango.* Id., pp. 342-3. 
Gohah, ‘nom d’une tribu antique dans I'orient des Quiches.* Id., p. 353. 
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The (7Aonto2es dwell in the mountain districts N.E. of Lake Nicaragua, 
besides having miscellaneous villages in Guerrero, Oajaca, Tabasco, Guate- 
mala, and Honduras. * Eu el Departameuto de Tlacolula. . . .y se encuentran 
choutales en Guerrero, en Tabasco y en Guatemala/ Orozco y Berra, Geo- 
grafla, pp. 186-7. In Sau Salvador, Gholuteca, Honduras, Nicaragua. 
Palacio, in Pacheco, Col. Doc. Incd., tom. vi., pp. 7, 26, 35.*. Qui<;ch&pa 
20 Leguas sudostlich von Oaj&ca und 10 Leguas siidwestlich von NejApa 
.... All den Granzen des Landes der Chontales. '....* Tlapalca tepee. Haupt- 
ort im Lande der Choutiles.’ Muhlenpfordt, Mt^jico, tom. ii., pt i., pp. 172-3, 
175, 192. * Lea Chont&les s*^taient vus en possession de toute la contrde 
qui s’etend entre la mer et la chatno de Quyecolani . . etaient en posses- 
sion non seulement de Nexapa, mais encore de la portion la plus importante 
de la montagne de Quiyecolani.* Brasseur de Bourhourg, JBst. Nat. Civ., 
tom. iii., pp. 3, 47. * Au nord-ouest du grand lac, les Chondals occupaient 
le district montagneux appele encore aujourd*hui Ghontales, d’apr^s eux.’ 
kolinski. La Calif orniti p. 290. ‘Inhabitants of the mountainous regions to 
the north-east of the lake of Nicaragua.* FroeheVs Cent. Amer., p. 52. * Au 
nord des lacs, les Ghontales barbares habitaient la cordillere.’ Brasseur de 
Bourhourg, Hist. Nat. Civ , tom. ii., p. 110. * The Ghontals covered Ghon- 
tales, northward of Lake Nicaragua, and lying between the tribes already 
given, and those on the Garibbean Sea.* Stotd*s Nicaragua, p. 114. * Bewoh- 
ner der Gebirgsgegenden uordostlich vom See von Nicaragua.' Froebel, A'lis 
Amer., tom. i., p. 285. *In Nicaragua die Ghontales im Hochlande im N. 
des Managua-Sees.’ VTappuus, Geog, u. Slat., p. 246. *Deste lugar [Yztepe- 
que] comien^an los Ghontales.* Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. iv., lib. viii., cap. 
X. 'The Ghondals or Ghontals, the third great division mentioned by 
Oviedo, occupied the wide, mountainous region, still bearing the name of 
Ghontales, situated to the northward of Lake Nicaragua, and midway be- 
tween the nations already named and the savage hordes bordering the Garib- 
bean Sea.* SquUr's Nicaragua, (Ed. 1856,) vol. ii., p. 311. * On the northern 
shores of the Lake of Nicaragua.* Ludewig*s Ab. Lang, p. 48. * The Lencas 
.... under the various names of Ghontals, and perhaps Xicaques and Payas, 
occupying what is now the Department of San Miguel in San Salvador, of 
Gomayagua, Gholuteca, Tegucigalpa, and parts of Olancho and Yoro in 
ifonduraa, including the islands of Roatan, Guanaja, and their dependencies.* 
8quier*s Cent. Amer., p. 252. 

The PipUes * n’y occupaient guere quelques cantons sur les cdtes de 
Tocean Paciflque, dans la province d’ltzcuintlan et ne s'internaient que vers 
les fronti^res de Tetat de San-Salvador, le long des rives du rio Paxa.’ Bras- 
seur de Bourhourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. ii., p. 120. * Welche den ganzen 

westlichen Theil des heutigen Staates von S. Salvador sUdlich vom Bio 
L3m^)a, dassogen. Reich Gozcotlau bewohnten.’ iVappdus, Geog. u. 8tat., 
pp. 322, 326. .‘Are settled along the coasts of the Pacific, from the province 
of Escuintla to that of St. Salvador. . . .In a short time these Pipiles multi- 
plied immensely, and spread over the provinces of Zonzonate, St. Salvador, 
and St. Miguel.* Juarros' Hist. Guat., pp. 202, 224. Among, ‘los Izalcos y 

oo3t.a de Gu'uac.ipin . . , .San Salvador Honduras . . . .Nicaragua.* Palacio, 

in Pacheco, Col. Doc. In4d., tom. vi., p. 7. 
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NbnohvuHcas, * A la falda de an alto yolcan (San Yicente) estkn cantro 
lagares de indios, que llaman Iob Nunualcos.' Id., p. 25. 

Tlascaltecs, * In mehreren Puncten San Salyadors, wie z. B. In Isalco, 
Mexicanos, Nahnisalco leben noch jetzt Indianer vom Stamme der Tlaakal- 
teken/ Scherzer^ Wdnderwigen, p. 456. 

The Cholutecs * occupied the difltricts north of the Nagrandans, extending 
along the Gulf of Fonseca into what is now Honduras territory.* StouVs 
Nicarauga, p. 114. * The Cholutecans, speaking the Cholutecan dialect, sit- 
uated to the northward of the Nagrandans, and extending along the Gulf of 
Fonseca, into what is now the territory of Honduras. A town and river in 
the territory here indicated, still bear the name of Gholuteca, which how- 
ever is a Mexican name.’ Squier's Nicaragua^ (Ed. 1856,) vol. ii., p. 310. 
These Soconusco exiles settled * dans les terres qui s'etendent aU nord et k 
I’ouest du golfe de Gonchagua, aux fronti&res de Honduras et de Nicaragua.’ 
Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. ii. p. 79. * Beyond them (Na- 
grandans) on the gulf of Fonseca, a nation called the Gholutecans had their 
seats.* FroebeVs Cent. Amer., p. 53. 

MaHbios, a tribe formerly inhabiting the mountain region about Leon. 
*Ihre Wohnsitze bildeten die ProvinzMaribichoa.* Froebel, Aus Amer., tom. 
i., p. 333. 

*Ay en Nicaragua cinco leguajes Goribici ...Ghorotega Ghondal 

. . . .Orotiiia Mexicano.* Oomara, Hist. Ind., fol. 264. * Hablauan en Nica- 

ragua, cinco lenguas diferentes, Goribizi, que lo hablan mucho en Ghuloteca 
. . . .Los de Ghontal, la quarts es Orotina, Mexicana es la quinta.’ Her- 

rera, Hist. Gen., dec. iii., lib. iv., cap. vii. *In Nicaragua there were fine' 
linages, and different languages: the Goribici, Ciocotoga, Giondale, Oretigua, 
and the Mexican.* Purchas his Pilgrimage, vol, v., 887; Oviedo, Hist, Gen., 
tom. iv., p. 35; Buschmann, Ortsnamen, p. 132. 

The CAoro/ei/aJw ‘ occupied the entire country north of the Niquirans, 
extending along the Pacific Ocean, between it and Lake Managua, to the 
borders, and probably for a distance along the shores of the gulf of Fonseca. 
They also occupied the country south of the Niquirans, and around the gulf 
of Nicoya, then called Orotina.* Squier*s Nicaragua., (Ed. 1856,) vol. ii., p. 310. 

* Welche die Gegenden zwischen der Sudsee und dem Managua-See von d^r 
Fonseca-Bai siidwarts bis zu den aztekisch spreebenden Indianern bewohnen 
und auch siidlich von den Niquirians bis zur Bai von Nicoya sioh ausbreiten.’ 
Wapplius, Geog. u. Stat., p. 246. ‘ North of the Mexican inhabitants of 
Nicaragua (the Niquirans), between the Pacific Ocean, Lake Managua, and 
the Gulf of Fonseca.* Ludewig's Ab. Lang., p. 48. Before the conquest they 
occupied ' les regions aujourd’hui k peu pres desertes qui s'etendent entre 
le territoire de Tehuantepec et celui de Soconusco, sur les bords de I’Oc^an 
Pacifique.*. . . .To escape the Olmec tyranny they emigrated to ’golfe de 
Nicoya; de Ik, ils retournerent ensuite, en passant les monts, jusqu'au lac de- 
Nicaragua et se fixerent sur ses bords.* Driven off by the Nahuas * les uns, 
se dirigeant au nord-ouest, vont fonder Nagarando, au bord du lac de Mana- 
gua, tandis que les autres contournaient les rivages du golfe de Nicoya, que 
Ton trouve encore aujourd’hui habitus par leurs descendants.* Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, Popol Vuh, introd., pp. cc., ocii. * Als die Spanier nach Nicora- 
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gna kamen, war dUess Yolk an der Kfiate verbreitet. . . wohnten Ifings der 
Efiste dea Auatraloceans.' Hassdt iffos. OmuoA,, pp. 397-8. 

The IHriam * occupied the territory lying between the upper extremity of 
Lidce Nicaragua} the river Tipitapa, and the southern half of Lake Managua 
and the Pacific, whose principal towns were situated where now stand the 
cities of Granada, then (called Salteba,) Masa^'a, and Managua, and the vil- 
lages of Tipitapa, Diriomo and Diriamba.' Squier*s Nicaragua, (Ed. 1856,) 
Tol. ii., p. 310. *Group^8 dans los localites encore connues de Liria, de 
Diriome, de Diriamba, de Monbacho et de Lender!, sur les hauteurs qui torm- 
ent la base du volcan de Mazaya.’ Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist Nat, Civ., 
tom. ii., p. 111. * Occupied Masaya, Managua, Tipitapa, Diriomo, and 

Diriamba.’ Stout’s Nicaragua, p. 114; Froehel, Aus Amer,, tom. i., p. 287. 

The Nagrandans, * Entre les Dirias et la Choluteca ^tait situee la province 
des Mangn^s ou Nagarandas (Torquemada dit que Nagarando est un mot 
de leur langue. Oviedo les appelle Nagrandas), dont les fertiles campagnes 
s’etendaient, au nord et A Touest du lac de Managua, jusqu’k la mer; on y 
admirait les cit^s fiorissantes de Ghinandega, de Chichigalpa, de Pozoltega, de 
Telica, do Subtiaba, de Nagarando, appelee aussi Xolotlan, de Matiares et 
une foule d’autres, reduites maintenant, pour la plupart, k de mis^rables 
bourgades.’ Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hist, Nat, Civ., tom. ii., pp. 111^12. 
* The Nagrandans occupied the plain of Leon between the northern extreme 
of Lake Managua and the Pacific.’ Stout’s Nicaragua, p. 114. * An welche 
sich wetter nordwestwarts (the last mention was Dirians) die Bewohner der 
Gegend von Leon, welche Squier Nagrauder nennt .. anschlossen.' Froehel, 
Aus Anxer,, tom. i., p. 287. ’ Chorotega tribe of the plains of Leon, Nica- 
ragua.’ Ludewiy’s Ab. Lang., p. 130; Sguier’s Nicaragua, (Ed. 1856,) vol. ii., 
p. 310. 

The Niquirans * settled in the district of Nicaragua, between the Lake of 
Nicaragua and the Pacific Ocean.’ Ludeuiy’s Ab. Lang., p. 134, ‘ Au centre 
du pays, sur le Inc Nicaragua, appel^ Cocibolca par les indigenes, vivaient 
les Niquirans.’ Holinski, La Calif omie, p. 290. Ometepec. 'This island 
was occupied by the Niquirans.’ Sqaicr’s Nicaragua, (Ed. 1856,) vol. ii., p. 
313; Bogle’s Bide, vol. i., p. 74. 

The Orotinans occupied ' the country around the Gulf of Nicoya, and to 
tike southward of Lake Nicaragua.* Squier’ s Nicaragua, (Ed. 1856,) vol. ii., 

p. 310. * Am Golfo von Orotina oder Nicoya Uuter den geographischen 

Namen im Lande der Orotinor stosst man auf den Vulkan Orosi, iin jetzigen 
Costa Rica, wahrend einer der Vulkune in der Kette der Muribios, bei Leon, 
also im Lande der Nagrander, Orota heisst.’ Froehel, Aus Amer,, tom. i., 
p^ 287. ' Les Orotinas, voisins du golfe de Nicoya, dont les villes princi- 
pales etaitent Nicoya, Orotina, Cautren et Ghorote.’ Brasseur de Bourbourg, 
Hist. Nat. Civ,, tom. ii., pp. 110. * Settled the country south of Lake Nicara- 

gua around the Gulf of Nicoya.’ StoiU’s Nicaragua, p. 114. 

The Mosquitos, as a subdivision oi this group, inhabit the whole of Hon- 
duras, the eastern portion of Nicaragua, and all that part of the coast on the 
Caribbean Sea known as the Mosquito Coast. 

The Xicaques * exist in the district lying between the Rio Ulua and Rio 
Tinto....lt seems probable that the Xicaques were once much more 
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^dely difftised, extending over the plcdns of Olancho, and into the Depart- 
ment of Nneva Segbvia, in Nicaragua.' Squier^s Cent, Arner,, p. 244. ‘Se 

rencontrent principalement dans le ddpartement de Yoro (some) k I'em- 

bouchure de la rivi^e Choloma, et le reste est disperse dans les montagnes 
k I'ouest de la plaine de Sula. Dans le ddpartement de Yoro, ils sont repan- 
dus dans le pays depuis la rivifere Sulaco jusqu'k la baie de Honduras.' Id., 
ill Nouvclles Annates des Voy,, 1858, tom. clx., pp. 133-4. Yoro department; 
* Welche am oberen Lauf der Flusse und in dem Berg- nnd Hugellande 
zwischen der Kusto nnd dem Thale Ton Olancho T^ohnen.’ Wappiius, Geog. 
u. Slat, p. 317. 

The Poyas. * In the tiiangle between the Tinto, the sea, and the Bio 
Wanks, or SegOTia.* Sqaier's Cent. Amer., p. 244. 'Inhabit the Foyer 
mountains, beyond the Embarcadero on the Polycr Biver.* Young's Narra- 
tive, p. 80. ‘ Den westlichen Theil des Distrikts Taguzgalpa, zwischen den 

FlUssen Aguan und Barbo.' Hassel, Mex. Gmt., p. 389. * Inhabit the heads 
of the Black and Fatook rivers.' Jkll, in Lond. Oeog. Soc., Jour., vol. zxxii., 
p. 258. 

The Towlcas, 'bewohnen die sudlichen Gegenden des Distrikts (Taguz- 
galpa) und das Gebirge.* Hassel, Mex, Guat., pp. 390-1. ‘Their principal 
residence is at the head of Fatook Biver.* Young's Narrative, p. 87. ‘ They 
dwell along the Twuka river which is a branch of the Frinz Awala.’ Betl, in 
Lond. Geog. Son., Jour., vol. xxxii., p. 258. 

The ‘ Toonglas inhabit along the other branch of the same river.* Ib, 

The Smoos ‘ inhabit the heads of all the rivers from Blewfields to Fatook.’ 
Id., p. 256. 

The Cookras * reside about one hundred and thirty miles from its mouth' 
(the Rio Escondido). Strangeways' Mosquito Shore, p. 30. 

The Caribs ‘ now occupy the coast from the neighborhood of the port of 

Truxillo to Carataska Lagoon Their original seat was San Vincent, one 

of what are called the Leeward Islands, whence they were deported in a body, 
by the English, in 1798, and landed upon the then unoccupied island of 
Roatan, in the Bay of Honduras.’ They afterwards removed to the main 
laud ‘ in the vicinity of Truxillo, whence they have spread rapidly to the 
eastward. All along the coast, generally near the mouths of the various 
rivers with which it is fringed, they have their establishments or towns.' 
Bard's WaiJcm, p. 316. * Now settled along the whole extent of coast from 

Cape Gracias a Dios to Belize.' FroeheVs Cent, Amer,, p. 185. ‘ Dwell on 
the sea coast, their first town, Cape Town, being a few miles to the west- 
ward of Black River.’ Young's Narrative, pp, 71, 122, 134. In Roatan: ‘ Die 
Yolksmenge besteht aus Caraiben und Sambos, deren etwa 4,000 auf der In- 
sel seyn sollen.' Hassel, Mex. Qwit,,p, 386. ‘Unter den Caraibenddrfem 
sind zu nennen: Stann Creek. . . .unfern im S. von Belize, und von da bis 
zur Siidgrenze Settee, Lower Stanu Creek, Silver Creek, Seven Hills und 
FuntaGorda.’ Wappiius, Geog. u. See also: Sivers, MiUelameri- 

ka, pp. 154, 179; Morelet, Voyage, tom. ii.\ p. 289. 

The Ramas extend from Greytown to Blewfields, a region * uninhabited 
except by the scanty remnant of a tribe called Ramos.' ‘Inhabit a small 
island at the southern extremity of Blewfields Lagoon; they are only a miser- 
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able remnant of a numerous tribe that formerly lived on the St. John’s 
and other rivers in that neighbourhood. A great number of them still live 
at the head of the Rio Frio, -which runs into the St. John’s River at San Carlos 
Fort.’ Bell, in Land, Geog, Soc., Jour., vol. xxxii., pp. 242, 259. * Rama Cay, 
in Blewfiels Lagoon. This small island is the refuge of a feeble remnant 
of the once powerful Rama tribe.* Pirn and Seemann*8 Dottinga, p. 278. 

The Mosquitos inhabit ’ the whole coast from Pearl Key Lagoon to Black 
River, and along the banks of the Wawa and Wanx, or Wanks Rivers for a 
great distance inland.’ Bell, in Lond. Oeog. Soc., Jour., vol. xxxii., p. 250. 
* L’interieur du pays est occupy par la nation sauvage ct indomptable des 
Mosquitos-Sombos. Les cotes, surtout pres le cap Gracias k Dios, sont 
habitees par une autre tribu d'Indiens que les navigateiirs anglais ont appeles 
Mosquitos de la c6te.* Malte-Brun, Precis de la Geog., tom. vi., p. 472. 
An dem Ende dieser Provinz (Honduras), nahe bey dem Cap, Gratias-a- 
Dios, findet man die beruhmte Nation der Mosquiten.’ Lelapiyrie, Reisen, 
tom. X., p. 404. ’Nearly the whole coast of Honduras; and their most 
numerous tribe exists near the Cape Gracios A Dios.’ Bohnycastle's Span. 
Amer., vol. i., p. 172. ’ Ocupan el terreno de mas de sesenta leguas, que 
corren desde la jiirisdiccion de Comaniagua, hasta la de Costa-Rica.’ Bevista 
Mex., tom. i., p. 404. ’Die Sambo, odcr eigentlichen Mosquitoindianer 
welche den grossten Theil der SeekOste bis zum Black river hinaiif und die 
an derselben belegenen Savanncn bewohnen.’ Mosquitoland, Beiicht, p. 19. 

’ Inhabiting on the Main, on the North side, near Cape Gratia Dios; between 
Cape Honduras and Nicaragua.’ Dawpitr's Voyages, vol. i., p. 7. ’Inhabit 
a considerable space of country on the continent of America, nearly extend- 
ing from Point Castile, or Cape Honduras, the southern point of the Bay of 
Traxillo, to the northern branch of the river Nicaragua, called usually St. 
Juan’s; and comprehending within these limits nearly 100 leagues of land 
on the sea coast, from latitude 11 to 16 deg.’ Henderson's Honduras, pp. 211- 
12. The Sambos ’ inhabit the country from Sandy Bay to Potook.’ Strange^ 
ways' Mosquito Shore, p. 330. ’The Sambos, or Mosquitians, inhabit the 
sea coast, and the savannas inland, as far west as Black River.’ Young's 
Narrative, p. 71. ’The increase and expansion of the Caribs has already 
driven most of the Sambos, who were established to the northward and west- 
ward of Cape Gracias A Dios, into the territory of Nicaragua, southward of 
the Capo.’ Squier's Honduras [Lond., 1870,] p. 169; Id,, Cent. Amer., p. 228. 

The Isthmians, tho last sub-division of this group, embrace the people 
of Costa Rica, together with the nations dwelling on the Isthmus of PanamA, 
or Darien, as far as the gulf of UrabA, and along the river Atrato to the 
mouth of the Napipi, thence up the last-named river to the Pacific Ocean. 

’ The Indian tribes within the territory of Costarrica, distinguished by the 
name of Parcialidades, are the Valientes, or most eastern people of the state; 
the Tiribees, who occupy the coast from Bocatoro to the Banana; the Tala- 
mancas and Blancos, who inhabit the interior, but frequent the coast 
between the Banana and Salt Creek; the Montailos and Cabecares, who are 
settled in the neighbourhood of tho high lands bounding Yeragua, nnd the 
Guatusos, inhabiting the mountains and forest between Esparsa and Baga- 
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BOB, and towards the north of these places. * Oalindo, in Xond. Oeog. Soe,, 
Jour.f vol. vi., p. 134. From Boca del Toro towards the west coast dwell the 
ViceitaSp Blancos, Yalientes, Guatusos, Tiribis, and Talaniancas. Tl^a^mer 
and Scherzer, Costa Jtica, p. 654. Blancos, Valientes, and Talamancas ' ent- 
lang der Ostkuste zwischen dem Bio Zent und Boca del Toro, im Staate 
Costa Bica.’ Id,, p. 573. 

The Omiuaos Worn Nicaragua - See an den Bio Frio anfwarts nnd 
zwischen diesem nnd dem San Carlos bis zum Hochlande.' Wappiiua, 
Oeog, u. Stai., p. 357. 'Inhabit a territory lying between the Meriyales 
mountains on the west, the lake of Nicaragua and the San Juan river 
on the north, the Atlantic shore on the east, and the table land of San 

Jose upon the south.' The Bio Frio 'head-waters are the favorite haunt 

or habitation of the Guatusos occupy the north-east corner of Costa 

Bica.' Bogle's Bide, vol. i., pref., pp. xii., xix., p. 298. They inhabit ‘the 
basin of the Bio Frio,' Squier's Cent, Amer., p. 405; Id,, in Nouvelles An- 
nales dea Voy,, 1856, tom. cli., p. 6; Id,, in Hist, Mag,, vol. iv., p. 65; Vigne's 
Travels, vol. i., p. 77. 

The Oueiares ‘ viven en^ima *de las sierras del puerto do la Herradnra 4 
Be extienden por la costa deste golpho al Poniente de la banda del Norte 
hosta el confin de los Chorotegns.’ Oviedo, Hist. Gen., tom. iii., p. 1C8. 

The Blancos ' welche ungefahr 5 Tagereisen sudostlich von Angostura in' 
den Bergen hausen.' Wagner and Scherzer, Costa Bica, pp. 556, 554. 

The Valientes and Bamas, ' zwischen dem Punta Gorda und der Lagune 
von Chiriqui.' Mosquitoland, BeHcht, p. 9. 

Inhabiting the Isthmus were numerous tribes speaking different lan- 
guages, mentioned by early writers only by the name of the chief, 
which was usually identical with that of both town and province. In the 
province of Panama there were * quatro seiiores de lenguas diferentes. . . .De 

alii se baxaua a la pronincia de Nata treynta leguas de Panam4. . . .otro 

llamado Escoria, ocho leguas de Nat4 Ocho leguas mas ndelante, la buelta 

de Panam4, auia otro Cazique dicho Chiru, de lenguadiferente: y otrassiete 
leguas mas adelante, hazia Panama, estaua el de Chame, que era el remate 
de la lengua de Coyba: y la prouincia de Paris se hallaua doze leguas de 
Natd, Les hueste.' Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. ii., lib, iii., cap. vi. Westwa^ 
from the gulf of Uraba ' hay una provincia que se dice Carets. . . .yendo mas 
la costa abnjo, fasta cuarenta leguas desta villa, entrando la tierra adentro 
fasta doce leguas, esta un cacique que se dice Comogre y otro que se dice 
PoborosA.' Balboa, in Navarrete, Col. de Viages, tom. iii., p. 366. ‘En la 
primera provincia de los daricles hay las poblaciones siguientes: Seraque, 
Burugunti. Queno, Moreri, Agrazenuqua, Occabayanti y Uraba.' Hervds, 
Catdlogo, tom. i., p. 280. ' Treinta y tantas leguas del Darien habia una 

provincia que se deciaCareta, y otra cinco leguas de ella que se dice Ada. . . . 
La primera provincia desde Ada Mcia el ueste es Comogre — En esta tierra 
estil una provincia que se llama Peruqueta, de una mar a otra, y la isla de las 
Perlas, y golfo de S. Miguel, y otra provincia, que llamamos las Behetrfas 
por no haber en ella ningun seiior, se llama Cueva: es toda una gente y de 

una lengua Desde esta provincia de Peruqueta hasta Adechnme que son 

cerca de 40 leguas todavfa al ueste, se llama la provincia de Coiba, y la len- 
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gna es la de Cneva desde Burica hasta esta proTinoia, qne se dice To- 

breytrota, casi que cada seiior es diferenie de leogna nno de otro. . . .Desde 
aqui tornando a bajnr cerca de la mar, yenimos & la provincia de Nata. . 
«8t& 30 legtias de Panama. . . .tenia por contrario & iin seiior que se decia Es- 
coria, que tenia sub poblaciones en un rio grande ocho leguas de Meta. . . . 
Esta es lengua por sf. Y ocho leguas de allf h&cia Panomd estd otro senor 
que se dice Chiru, lengua diferente. Siete leguas de Chiru, hacia Panamd, 

estd la provincia de Chame: es el remate de la lengua de Coiba Chiman 

. . . .dos leguas de Comogre desde este Chiman. . . la provincia de Poco- 

rosa, y de nlH dos leguas la vuelta del ueste la de Paruraca, donde comi- 

enza la de Coiba, y de alii lamismavia cuatro leguas la de TubanamA, y 

de alii A ocho leguas todo A eshivia la de Chepo, y seis leguas de alii 

... .la de Chepobar, y dos leguas delante. . . .la de Pacora, y cuatro de alii 
... .la de Panama, y de alii otras cuatro. . . .la de Periquete, y otras cuatro 

adelante la de Tabore, y otras cuatro adelante la de Chame, que es 

remate de la lengua y provincia de Coiba de Chame A la provincia del 

Chiru hay ocho leguas y este Chiru es otra lengua por si.’ Andagoya, in 

Navairete, Col. de Viages, tom. iii., pp. 3^-8, 407-8, 410. 

The Gmimies, * £n la provincia de Veraguas, situada a 9 grados de lati- 
tud boreal, estA la nacion de los Guaimies d Huamies. llervds, Catdlogo, tom. 
i., pp. 280-1. *Los quales indios. Begun decian, no eran naturales de 
aquella comarca: Antes era su antigua patria la tierra que estA junto al rio 
grande de Darien.’ Cieza de Leon, in Id,, p. 281. 

*The Indians who at present inhabit the Isthmus are scattered over 
Bocas del Toro, the northern portions of Veraguas, the north-eastern shores 
of PanamA, and almost the whole of Darien, and consist principally of 
four tribes, the Savanerics, the San Bias Indians, the Bayanos, and the 
Cholos. Each tribe speaks a different language.’ Seemann^s Voy. Herald, 
vol. i., p. 317. *Les Goajiros, les Motiloncs, les Guainetas et les Cocinas, 
dans les provinces do Bio-Haeba, de Upar et de Santa-Marta; et les Da- 
riens, les Cunas et les Chocoes, sur les rives et les affluents de I’Atrato et 
les cotes du Darien.’ Roquelte, in Nouvelles Annales dea Voy,, 1865, tom. 
czlvii., pp. 24-6. 

j * The Saoanerica occupy the northern portion of Veraguas.’ Ih, 

The Dorachos occupied western Veragua. Jd., p. 312. 

The Manzanillo, or San Bins Indians, * inhabit the north-eastern portion 
of the province of Panama.’ Id,, p. 320. * The chief settlement is about San 
Bias, the rest of the coast being dotted over with small villages.’ Ginhom€*s 
Darien, p. 156. * Their principal settlements are on the upper branches of 
the Chepo, Chiman, and Congo, on the Tuquesa, Ucurgnnti, Jubuganti, and 
Chueti, branches of the Chuquanaqua, and on the Pucro and Faya.’ Ctd/cn’s 
Darien, p. 69. ’The whole of the Isthmus of Darien, except a small portion 
of the valley of the Tuyra, comprising the towns of Chipogana, Pinogana, 
Yavisa, and Santa Maria, and a few scattering inhabitants on the Bayamo 
near its month, is uninhabited except by the San Bias or Darien Indians. ... 
They inhabit the whole Atlantic coast from San Bias to the Tarena, mouth 
of the Atrato, and in the interior from the Sucubti to the upper parts of the 
Bayamo..’ Sel/ridge^a Darien Surv^ja, p. 10. 
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The Mandingoa * occnpy the coast as far as the Bay of Caledonia.* Puydi, 
in Xond. Oeog. Soe., Jour., toI. p. 92; Beichardt, Cent. Amer., p. 

161; Ludewig'a Ah. Lang, p. 61. 

The Bayanos, • abont the Biver Ghepo.' Id., p. 18; Seemann'a Voy. Herald, 
vol. i.. p. 321. 

The Chaloa, * extending from the Qulf of San Miguel to the bay of Choco, 
and thence with a few interruptions to the northern parts of the Bepnblic of 
Ecuador.* Seemann'a Voy. Herald, vol. i., p. 321. * Inhabiting part of the 
Isthmus of Darien, east of the river Chuquonaqna, which is watered by the 
river Paya and its branches in and about lat. 8° 15' N., and long. 77*^ 20' W.* 
Jxitham, in Lond. Geog. 8oc., Jour., vol. xx., p. 189. 

* The Cunas have established themselves on the shores of the Gulf of 
Urab&, near the outlets of the Atrato.' Puydt, in Lond. Oeog. 8oc., Jour., vol. 
xxxviii., p. 92. 

The Cunacunas, * on the south-easterly side of the Isthmus.’ Ludewig'a Ab, 
Lang., p. 59. ' The remnants of the Chucunaquese who in 1861 dwelt on 
the banks of the river which bears their name .... have gone up towards the 
north.* Ib. 

The Chocos, * on the Leon and the different tributaries of the Atrato.* 
3iichler*s Darien, p. 26. 

The Caimanea, * between Punta Arenas and Turbo.’ Ib. 

The Urabda, * en las selvas y bosques de la Frovincia de Uraba.* Alcedo, 
Dice., tom. V., p. 258. 

The Idibaa * del Beyno de Tierra-Firme y Gobiemo de Panama, son con- 
finantes con los Chocoes y los Tatabes.’ Id., tom. ii., p. 413. 

The Fayas *on the river of that name.’ Selfridge* a Darien Surveys, y. 
36. 
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